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I.  : 

\v^      ..,*    ♦•••  •      •  •• . 

TJOYLE  (Richard)  [/|3,Kli  (linjjuiih^4  by  the  title  of  the  great 
'        tj  carl  of  Corke,  was  tti^  J94l\gcll  Ton  of  Mr,  Roger  Boyle  of 
I        Hereford Ihire,  by  Joany;  daugjo^r,  (Q»f  ;^<^rt  Naylor  of  Canter- 
^      bury,  and  born  in  the  city  of '  Canterbury  1566,     He  was  in- 
flnic^ed  in  grammar  learning  by  a  clergyman  of  Kent  j  and  after 
having  been  a  fcholar  in  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  whett  he 
was  remarkable  for  early  riCng,  indeiatigable  (ludy,  and  great 
temperance,  became  (Indent  in  the  Middle  Temple  [b].     He. 
loft  bis  father  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  his  mother 
\      at  the  expiration  of  other  ten  years  ;  and  being  unable  to  f up- 
port  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  entered  into-^ 
the  fervice  of  fir  Richard  Man  wood,  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, as  one  of  his  clerks:  but  perceiving  that  this  employ- 
ment would  not  raife  a  fortune,  he  rcfolved  to  travel,  and  landed 
rv    at  Dublin  in  June  1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket  than 
he  afterwards  acquired  thaufands  a-year  [c]-   He  was  then  about 
two-and-twenty,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  all  the  accomplifti- 
^      ments  for  a  young  man  to^iKteed  in  a  country  which  was  a 
,A      fcene  of  fo  much  a£lion.     Accordingly  he  made  himfelf  very 


^ 


ps. 


,^           [a1  Earl  of  Coike's  Trve  Rcjnem-        [c]   Bwdgdl's  Mcmoin  of  the  Boyles, 

^         lirincef.  p.  4. 
[3  J  Ibid. 
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ufeful  to  fomc  of  the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  penning  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers ;  and 
thereby  acquired  a  perfcft  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
ftate  of  public  affairs,  of  which  he  knew  well  how  to  avail  him- 
felf  [d].  In  1595  he  married  at  Limeric,  Joan,  the  daughter 
and  coheirefs  of  William  Anfley  of  Pulborough,  in  Suflex,  efq. 
who  had  fallen  in  love  witli  him.  This  lady  died  1 599,  in  la- 
bour of  her  firft  child  (who  was  born  a  dead  fon)  leaving  her 
hufband  an  eftate  of  5 col.  a  year  in  lands,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  fortunes.  Some  time  after,  fir  Henry  Wallop  of 
Nares,  fir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  juftice*of  the  king's  bench,  fir 
Robert  Dillam,  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  fir  Richard 
Bingham,  chief  commiflioner  of  Connaiight,  envious  at  certain 
purchafes  he  had  made  in  the  province,  reprefented  to  queen 
Elizabeth  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Spain  (who  had 
at  that  time  fomc  thoughts  of  invading  Ireland  *,  by  whom  he 
had  been  furnifhed  with  money  to  buy  feveral  large  eflates ;  and 
that  he  was  ilrongly  fufpe£ted  to  be  a  roman  catholic  in  his 
heart,  with  many  other  malicious  fuggeftions  equally  groundlefs* 
Mr.  Boyle,  having  private  notice  of  this,  determined  to  come 
over  to  England  to  juftify  himfelf :  but  before  he  could  take  (hip- 
ping, the  general  V^benu^n  iiV  Mujifler^oike  out ;  all  his  lands 
were  wafted,  fo  tHaVte'h'aci  nd^'ivfit^j^ny  of  certain  revenue 
left.  In  this  diftrefs  hebetoo^  h^felf -to  his  former  chamber  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  intf  Adin|-1tj(}:Tentrw  his  ftudies  in  the  law 
till  the  rebellion  (houjc}'  Jie  ^pprdfed.'  .When  the  earl  of  Eflex 
was  nominated  lord-cKpitty.'of  Iijelapij,  ^r.  Boyle  being  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr.  Anthbny'Bacdn,  was  received  by  his 
lordfiiip  very  gracioufly  ;  and  fir  Henry  Wallop,  treafurer  of 
Ireland,  knowing  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  in  his  cuftody  feveral  papers  • 
which  could  deteft  his  roguifh  manner  of  pafling  his  accounts, 
refolved  utterly  to  deprefs  him,  and  for  that  end  renewed  his 
former  complaints  againft  him  to  the  queen.  By  her  majefty's 
fpecial  dire<^ions,  Mr.  Boyle  was  fuddenly  taken  up,  and  com* 
mitted  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Gatehoufe:  all  his  papers  were 
feized  and  fearched ;  and  although  nothing  appeared  to  his  pre- 
judice, yet  his  confinement  lafted  till  two  months  after  his  new 
patron  the  earl  of  Eflcx  was  gone  to  Ireland.  At  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  be  prc- 
fent  at  his  examination ;  and  having  fully  anfwered  whatever 
was  alleged  againft  him,  he  gave  a  ftiort  account  of  his  own  be- 
haviour fince  he  firft  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  concluded  with  lay- 
ing open  to  the  queen  and  her  council  the  conduft  of  his  chief 
enemy  Cr  Henry  Wallop.     Upon  which  her  majefty  broke  out 

[p]  Ht(^ortcaI  Reflexions  by  R.  Vowil,  p.  Z9T.    BudgcU't  Memoirs  of  the  Boylet* 
p.  4.    True  Remcmbraaces. 
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into  tliefc  words :  "  By  God's  death,  thefc  are  but  inrentions 
againft  this  yoang  man,  and  all  his  fufferings  are  for  being  able  to 
do  as  fcrvice,  and  thefc  complaints  urged  to  foreftal  him  therein. 
But  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  by  ourfehres ;  and 
we  wUl  employ  him  in  our  fervice :  and  "Wallop  and  his  adherents 
fliall  know  that  it  ihall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  them  to 
wrong  him.   Neither  (hall  Wallop  be  oiir  treafurer  any  longer." 
She  gave  orders  not  only  for  Mr.  Boyle's  prefent  enlargement, 
but  alfo  for  paying  all  the  charges  and  fees  his  confinement  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kifs  before  the  whole 
aflcmbly.  A  few  days  aner,  the  queen  conftituted  him  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Munfter,  and  recommended  him  to  fir  George  Carew, 
afterwards  earl  of  Totnefs,  then  lord  prefident  of  Munfter,  who 
became  his  conftant  friend ;  and  very  foon  after  he  was  made 
juilice  of  die  peace  and  of  the  quorum,  throughout  all  the  pro* 
vince.    He  attended  in  that  capacity  the  lord  prefident  in  all  his 
employments,  and  was  fent  by  his  lordfliip  to  the  queen,  with 
the  news  of  the  vidlory  gained  in  December  i6oi,  near  Kinfale, 
over  the  Irifh  and  their  fpanifli  auxiliaries,  who  were  totally 
routed,  1200  being  flain  in  the  field,  and  800  wounded.    **  I 
made,"  fays  he,  "  a  fpeedy  expedition  to  the  court,  for  I  left 
my  lord  prefident  at  Shannon-caftle,  near  Cork,  on  the  Monday 
morning  about  two  of  the  clock ;  and  the  next  day,  being  Tues- 
day, I  delivered  my  packet,  and  fupped  with  fir  Robert  Cecil, 
being  tlien  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  at  his  houfe  in  the  Strand; 
vho,  after  fupper,  held  me  in  difcourfe  till  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  by  feven  that  morning  called  upon  me  to 
attend  him  to  the  court,  where  he  prefented  me  to  her  majefty 
in  her  betlchamber." 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  affifted  at  the  Gege  of  Beer- 
haven-caftle«  which  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon  put 
to  the  fword.  After  the  redudion  of  the  weftem  part  of  the 
province,  the  lord  prefident  fent  Mr.  Boyle  again  to  England, 
to  procure  the  queen's  leave  for  his  return  5  and  having  advifed 
him  to  purchafe  fir  Walter  Raleigh's  lands  in  Munfter,  he  gave 
him  a  letter  to  fir  Robert  Cecil  fecretary  of  ftate,  containing  a 
very  advantageous  account  of  Mr.  Boyle's  abilities,  and  of  the 
ferviccs  he  had  done  his  country ;  in  confideration  of  which,  he 
defired  the  fecretary  to  introduce  him  to  fir  Walter,  and  reconi- 
mend  him  as  a  proper  purchafer  for  his  lands  in  Ireland,  if  he 
was  difpofed  to  part  with  them.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to 
fir  Walter  himfclf,  advifing  him  to  fell  Mr.  Boyle  all  his  lands 
in  Ireland,  then  untenanted  and  of  no  value  to  him,  having,  to 
his  lordihip's  knowledge,  never  yielded  him  any  benefit,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  ftood  him  in  200I.  yearly  for  the  fupport  of  his 
titles.     At  a  meeting  between  fir  Robert  Cecil,  fir  Walter  Ra« 
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leigh,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  the  purchafc  was  concluded  by  the  mc-» 
diatioaof  the  former  [e]. 

In  J  602,  Mr.  Boyle,  by  advice  of  his  friend  fir  George  Carew, 
made  his  addrefles  to  Mts»  Catherine  Fcnton,  daughter  of  fir 
George  Fenton,  whom  he  married  on  the  25th  of  July  1603,  her 
father  being  at  that  time  principal  fccretary  of  ftate.  "  I  never 
demanded,"  fays  he,  "  any  marriage  portion  with  her,  neither 
promife  of  any,  it  not  being,  in  my  confiderations ;  yet  her  f;i- 
ther,  after  ray  marriage,  cave  me  one  thoufand  .pounds  in  gold 
with  her.  But  that  gift  of  his  daughter  to  mc,  I  muft  ever  thank- 
fully acknowledge  as  the  crown  of  all  my  bleflings ;  for  flie  wai- 
a  mod  religious>  virtuous,  loving,  and  obedient  wife  to  me  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  and  the  mother  of  all  my  hopeful  children.'* 
He  received,  on  his  wedding-day  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  his  friend  fir  George  Carcw,  now  promoted  to  be  lord* 
deputy  of  Ireland  :  March  12,  1606,  he  was  fworn  a  privy  coun» 
fcllor  to  king  James,  for  the  province  of  Munfter:  Feb.  15, 161 2» 
he  was  fworn  a  privy  counfcllor  of  Hate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire*- 
land  :  Sept.  29, 1616,  he  was  created  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Youg- 
hall :  Oft.  16,  1620,  vifcount  of  Dungarvon,  and  earl  of  Cork. 
Lord  Falkland,  the  lord-deputy,  having  reprefented  his  fcrviccc 
in  a  juft  light  to  king  Charles  1.  his  majcity  fent  his  excellency 
a  letter,  dated  Nov.  30,  1627,  directing  him  to  confer  tha 
honours  of  baron  and  vifcount  upon  tJie  carl's  fecond  furviving 
fon  Lewis,  though  he  was  then  only  eight  years  old. 

Oft.  26,  1629,  on  the  departure  of  lord-deputy  Falkland,  the 
earl  of  Cork,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Loftus,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lord?;  juftices  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office  fcveral 
years-  Feb.  i6th  following,  the  earl  loft  his  countcfs.  Nov.  9^ 
163 1,  he  was  conftituted  lord  high  treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  had 
intereft  enough  to  get  that  high  office  made  hcreditai^  in  hia 
family.  Nev*:rthelefs  he  fufiered  many  mortifications  during 
the  adminiftration  of  fir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  eart  of 
Strafford,  who,  beforeTie  went  to  Ireland,  had  conceived  a  jealoufy 
of  his  authority  and  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  and  determined  to 
bring  him  down  ^  imagining  that,  if  he  could  humble  tlie  great 
carl  of  Cork,  no  body  in  that  country  could  give  him  much 
trouble.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  164 1, 
the  earl  of  Cork,  as  foon  as  he  returned  from  England  (where 
he  was  at  the  time  of  th«  carl  of  Strafford's  trial),  immediately 
raifed  two  troops  of  horfe,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of 
his  fons  the  lord  vifcount  Kinelmeaky  and  the  lord  Broghill, 

[z]  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  eftate  con-  Boyle's  dillgeoce,  that  it  wi«  not  ooly 

fiftcd  of  twelve  thoufand  acres  in  the  coun-  well  tenanted}  but  in  the  moft  thriving^ 

ties  of  Cork  and  VVaterford  (Cox's  Hift.  cundrcion  of  any  eftate  in  Ireland.    Cqx*^ 

of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  35s.)  which  was  To  Hilary  of  IlcUad>  YOl.  Ji*  Pici* 
much  iinpr»v«d  in  a  few  yciiri  by  Mr* 
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maintaining  them  and  400  foot  for  fome  months  at  his  own 
charge.  In  the  battle  which  the  EngUfti  gamed  at  Llfcarrol, 
Sept.  3,  1642,  four  of  his  fons  were  engaged,  and  the  eldell 
was  flain  in  the  6eld  fp].  The  earl  himfelf  died  about  a  year 
after,  on  the  15th  of  September,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age; 
having  fpent  the  lad,  as  he  did  the  firft  year  of  his  life,  in  the 
fupport  of  the  crown  of  England  again  ft  irifli  rebels,  and  in  the 
fervicc  of  his  country.  Though  he  was  no  peer  of  England,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  admitted  tb  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  woolpacks, 
ut  confiliarius.  When  Cromwell  faw  the  prodigious  improve- 
ments he  had  made,  which  he  little  expefted  to  find  in  Ireland, 
he  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every 
province,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  the  Irifli  to  have 
raifed  a  rebellion  [g]. 

He  affefted  not  places  and  titles  of  honour  until  he  was  well 
able  to  maintain  them,  for  he  was  in  the  37  th  year  of  his  age 
when  knighted,  and  in  his  50ta  when  made  a  baron.  He  made 
large  purchafes,  but  not  till  he  was  able  to  improve  them ;  and 
he  grew  rich  on  eftates  which  had  ruined  their  former  pofleflbrs. 
He  increafed  his  wealth,  not  by  hoarding,  but  by  fpending  ;  for 
he  built  and  walled  feveral  towns  at  his  own  coft,  but  in  places 
fo  well  fituated,  they  were  foon  filled  with  inhabitants,  and 
quickly  repaid  the  money  he  had  laid  out  with  intereft,  which 
he  as  readily  laid  out  again.  Hence,  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
he  acquired  to  himfelf  what  in  fome  countries  would  have  been 
efteemed  a  noble  principality  ;  and  as  they  came  to  years  of 
difcretion,  he  beftowed  eftates  upon  his  fons  [h],  and  married 
his  daughters  into  the  beft  families  of  that  country.  He  outlived 
moft  of  thofe  who  had  known  the  meannefs  of  his  beginning ; 
but  he  delighted  to  remember  it  himfelf,  atfd  even  took  pains  to 
prcferve  the  memory  of  it  to  pofterity  in  the  motto  wnich  h^ 
always  ufed,  and  which  he  catlfed  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb^ 
viz*  ^  God's  providence  is  my  inheritance  [i]." 

• 

Tf]  Cox*s  Hift.  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  can  give.   The  earl  had  the  fatisfa^lion  of 

[c]    Borhfe's    Redudtion   of   Ireland,  feeing  three  of  the  five  fons  who  furvivcd 

p.  209.    Jnrrod*  t»  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  him,  namely,  Richard,  Lewis  and  Roger^ 

Uiftory  of  England.  made  peers  before  his  death.     Budeell. 

[h]  He  had  no  lefs  than  fevcn  fons  and         [i]   In  June  16^2,  he  committed  the 

eight  daughters  by  his  lady.     At  the  time  moil  memotable  circumflances  ot  his  life 

his  lafl  child  Margaret  was  born,  he  was  to  writing,  under  the  title  of  **  True  Re. 

in  the  64th  year.     Of  his  fons,  Richard  membrances,"  which  are  publifhed  in  Dr. 

the  fecond  ion  fucceeded  in  the  earldom  of  Birch's  "  Life  of  the   hou.    Mr.  Robert 

Cork ;  Lewis  was  created  baron  of  Bandon  Royle  :"  in  thefe  he  rcmaiks,  that  though 

and  vifcount    Kinelmeiky;    Roger    was  he  raifed  fuch  a  fortune  as  left  him  no 

baron  of  Broghill  and  earl  of  Orrery,  and  room  to  envy  any  of  his  neii^hbours,  yet 

Francis  was  brd  Shannon.     Robert,*  his  he  did  it  without  care  or  burden  to  his 

feventh  and  youngeil,  refufed  a  peerage,  confcieoce. 
but  acquired  a  greattr  name  than  kings 
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BOYLE  (Roger)  [k],  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  fon  of  Richard 
earl  of  Cork,  was  born  in  April  1621,  and  created  baron  Broghill 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  when  but  feven  years  old.    He  waa 
educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  about  the  year  1636,  fent 
with  his  elder  brother  lord  Kinelmeaky  to  make  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy.     After  his  return  he  married  lady  Margaret  Howard, 
filler  to  the  earl  of  SuiFoIk  [l].   During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  the  forces  raifed  by  his  fa« 
ther,  and  on  many  occafions  gave  proofs  of  condufl  and  courage. 
After  the  cefTation  of  arms,  which  was  concluded  in  1643,  ^^ 
came  over  to  England,  and  fo  reprefented  to  the  king  the  irifh 
papifts,  that  his  majefty  was  convinced  they  never  meant  to  keep 
the  cefTation,  and  therefore  fent  a  commiflion  to  lord  Inchiquin, 
prefident  of  Munfter,  to  profecute  the  rebels.    Lord  Broghill 
employed  his  interefl:  in  that  county  to  aflift  him  in  this  fervice  5 
and  when  the  government  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  the  par- 
liament, he  continued  to  obferve  the  fame  condufl  till  the  king 
was  put  to  death.  That  event  (hocked  him  fo  much,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  the  fervice  of  the  parliament ;  and,  looking 
upon  Ireland  and  his  eftate  there  as  utterly  loft,  embarked  for 
England,  and  returned  to  his  feat  at  Marflon  in  Somerfetfliire, 
where  he  lived  privately  till  1649  [m].     In  this  retirement,  re* 
fle<Sling  on  the  diftrefs  of  his  country,  and  the  perfonal  injury 
he  fuirered  whilft  his  eftate  was  held  by  the  irifh  rebels,  he  re- 
folved,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  Spaw  for  his  health,  to 
crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  commiffion  to 
raife  forces  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  reftore  his  majefty,  and  re» 
cover  his  own  eftate      He  defired  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  an  intereft  in  the  prevailing  party,  to  procure  a  licence  for 
him  to  go  to  the  Spaw.     He  pretended  to  the  earl,  that  his  folc 
view  was  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  but,  to  fome  of  his  friends 
t>f  th**  royal  party,  in  whom  he  thought  he  could  confide,  he 
difcovered  his  real  defign  ;  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  came  to  London  to  profecute  his  voyage.    The  com-^ 
jnittee  of  ftate,  who  fpared  no  money  to  get  proper  intelligence, 
Deing  foon  informed  of  his  whole  defign,  determined  to  proceed 
againft  him  with' the  utmoft  feverity.     Cromwell,  at  that  time 
general  of  the  parliament's  forces,  and  a  member  of  the  com-o 
mittee,  was  no  ftranger  to  lord  Broghill's  merit ;  and  confider^ 
ing  that  this  younc  nobleman  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  him  in 
reducing  Ireland,  he  earneftly  entreated  the  committee,  that  he 
might  have  leave  to  talk  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  gain  him 
before  they  proceeded  to  extremities.     Having,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, obtained  this  permif&on,  he  immediately  difpatched  a 

[k]  E«rl   of  Cork's  True   Reraem-    Orrery, 
brances  [mj  BadgcU'i  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles, 

[l]  M9rric«*9  Menoirs  of  the  e#rl  of  p.  41* 
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gentleman  to  lord  Broghtll,  to  let  him  know  that  he  intended 
to  watt  upon  him.  Broghill  was  furprifed  at  this  meffage,  having 
never  had  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  and  therefore 
defired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  general  know  that  he  would 
wait  upon  his  excellencv.  But  while  he  was  expe£ling  the  re- 
turn of  the  mefTenger,  Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and,  after 
mutual  civilities,  told  him  in  few  words,  that  the  committee  of 
ftate  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of  going  over,  and  applying 
to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  commifTion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland  i 
and  that  they  had  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The  lord  Broghill 
interrupted  him,  and  aflured  him  that  the  intelligence  which  the 
committee  had  received  was  falfe ;  that  he  was  neither  in  a  capa- 
city, nor  had  any  inclination,  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland ;  and 
concluded  with  entreating  his  excellency  to  have  a  kinder  opinion 
of  him.  Cromwell,  inilead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  feveral  letters 
fent  by  lord  Broghill  to  thofe  perfons  in  whom  he  moft  con- 
fided, and  put  them  into  his  hands.  Broghill,  finding  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  to  diflemble  any  longer,  afked  his  excellency's  pardon 
for  what  he  had  faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  hia 

Erotetlion  againft  the  committee,  and  entreated  his  advice  how 
e  ought  to  behave  in  fo  delicate  a  conjuncture.   Cromwell  tolil 
him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a  Aranger  to  hi$ 

Eerfon^  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and  charader ;  that  he  had 
eard  how  gallantly  his  lordfliip  had  already  behaved  in  the  iiiQ^ 
wars;  and  therefore,  fince  he  was  named  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  reducing  that  kingdom  was  now  become  his 
province,  that  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer 
his  lordihip  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferire 
in  that  war :  that  he  ihould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword  againft  any 
out  the  irilh  rebels*  Lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo 
generous  and  unexpeAed  an  offer :  he  faw  himfelf  at  liberty^ 
by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the  Irifti,  whofe  re- 
bellion and  barbarities  were  equally  detefted  by  the  royal  party 
and  the  parliament :  he  defired,  however,  the  general  to  give 
him  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  he  had  propofed  to  him* 
Cromwell  briikly  told  him,  that  he  muft  come  to  fome  refolu* 
tion  that  very  inftant  ^  that  he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  ftill  fitting ;  and  if  his  lordfhip  rejedted  their 
offer,  diey  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Broghill^ 
finding  that  his  life  and  liberty  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  and 
charmed  with  the  fraoknefs  and  ^enerofity  of  Cromwell's  be* 
haviour,  gave  him  his  word  and  honour,  that  he  would  faith* 
fully  ferve  him  againft  the  irifh  rebels  ;  upon  which,  Cromwell 
once  more  afiured  him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made 
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>^ith  him  (hould  be  punfkually  obferved  $  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  Briftol,  to  which  pl^ce  forces  flioul^  be 
fent  him^  with  a  fuflicicnt  number  of  £hips  to  tranfport  him  into 
Ireland. 

He  foon  raifed  in  that  kingdom  a  troop  and  a  regiment  of 
1 500  men 9  with  which  he  joined  Cromwell  on  hi^  arrival ;  and, 
afting  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  conjointly  with  Cromwell  and 
Ircton,  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduclion  of  the  Irifli.  Crom- 
well was  fo  exceedingly  ftruck  with  his  condufl  and  courage,  that 
after  he  was  declared  prote£lor,  he  fcnt  for 'lord  Broghill,  made 
him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  allowed  him  as  ercat  a  (hare 
of  his  confidence  as  "any  man,  except  Thurloe  [n J.  In  16569 
the  protcdlor,  cither  fufpediing  Monk's  attachment  to  his  perfon, 
or  defirous  of  relieving  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  complained 
of  this  man's  feverity,  propofed  to  lord  Broghill  to  go  to  that  king- 
dom with  an  abfolute  authority ;  to  which  his  lordlhip  confented, 
upon  condition  that  he  (liould  have  a  difcretionary  power  to 
a£l  as  he  fliould  fee  proper  j  that  no  credit  (hould  be  given  to 
any  complaints,  till  he  Had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 
felf  i  and  that  he  fhould  be  recalled  in  a  year.  Cromwell  kept 
his  word  to  him ;  for  though  the  complaints  againft  Broghill 
were  more  numerous  than  thofe  againft  Monk,  upon  giving,  at 
his  return  to  London  when  the  year  was'expired,  an  account  of 
the  rcafons  of  his  condu£b,  Cromwell  conceived  a  higher  eiteem 
for  him  than  ever. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Broghill  did  his  utmoft  to  fervc 
his  fon,  to  whom  his  lordfliip,  in  conjunftion  with  lord  Howard 
and  fome  others,  made  an  offer,  that  if  he  would  not  be  wanting 
to  himfelf,  and  give  them  a  fufficient  autliority  to  acb  under 
him,  they  would  tither  force  his  enemies  to  obey  him,  or  cut 
them  off.  Richard,  ftartled  at  this  propofal,  anfwered  in  a  con- 
tternation,  that  he  thanked  them  for  their  friend(hip,  but  that  he 
neither  had  done,  nor  would  do,  any  perfon  any  harm  ;  and  that 
rather  than  that  a  drop  of  blood  ihould  be  fpilt  on  his  account, 
he  would  lay  down  that  greatnefs  which  was  a  burden  to  him- 
He  was  fo  fixed  in  his  refolution,  that  whatever  the  lords  could 
fty  was  not  capable  of  making  him  alter  it ;  and  they  found 
it  to  no  purpofe  to  keep  a  man  in  power  who  would  do  no- 
thing fur  himfelf.  Lord  Broghill,  therefore,  finding  the  family 
of  Cromwell  thus  laid  afidc,  and  not  being  obliged  by  any  tics 

.    [n]  In  1654.  he  was»chofen  knight  for  for  Edinburgh,  but  knighi  for  the  county 

the  county  of  Cork,  lo  fir  with  other  par-  of  Cork  in  another  parliament,  which  met 

liaoif  nt  men  o(  Ireland  among  the  cngliih  ar  Wxftminftcr  tiie  fame  year.     He  was 

knights  and  burgcffes  .u  WeftminJler.    He  likewifc  made  one  o(  ihe  proieinor's  lords, 

was  likewifc  appoiiued  one  of  the  protcc-  and  a  member  of  tut  other  houfc.     Bor- 

tor's  council  in  Scotland,  which  was  worth  1  ifc's  Hiftory  of  the  reduction  cf  licUcd. 

to  hinn  i4"4l-  per  annum.    And  in  1656,  Uudgell. 
he  was  not  only  chofen  parliamcat  man 
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♦o  fervc  thofe  who  aiTumed  the  govctnment,  whofc  fchemes  tod 
he  judged  wild  and  til-concerted,  from  this  rime  lliewed  him- 
felf  mod  a&ive  and  zealous  to  reftore  the  king,  and  for  that 
purpofe  repaired  forthwith  to  his  command  in  Munftcr ;  where, 
finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  coufiderable  force,  he  deter- 
mined to*  get  the  army  in  Ireland  to  join  with  him  in  the  defign, 
to  gain,  if  pofiible>  fir  Charles  Cootc,  who  had  great  power  in 
the  north,  and  then  to  fend  to  Monk  in  Scotland.  Whild  he 
was  bufied  in  thefe  thoughts,  a  funimons  came  to  him  from  the 
feven  commiffioners,  fcnt  over  by  tlie  committee  of  fafciy  to  take 
care  of  the  aiFairs  of  Ireland,  requiring  him  to  attend  them  im- 
mediately at  the  caftle  of  Dublin.  His  friends  adviftct  him  to 
be  upon  his  guard,  and  not  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies ;  but,  as  he  thought  himfelf  not  ttrong  enough  yet  to 
take  fuch  a  ftep,  he  refolved  to  obey  the  fummons.  Taking  there- 
fore his  own  troop  with  him  as  a  guard,  he  let  out  for  Dublin* 
When  he  came  to  the  city,  leaving  his  troop  in  the  fuburbs,  he 
acquainted  the  commiflioners,  that,  in  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands, he  was  come  to  know  their  farther  pleafure.  Next  day, 
on  appearing  before  them,  they  told  him,  that  the  ftate  was  ap- 
prehenfive  he  would  praftife  againft  th^r  gov^srnment,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  orders  to  confine  him,  unlefs  he  would  give 
fufficient  fecurity  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  He  defired  to 
know  what  fecurity  they  expelled.  They  told  him,  that  fincc 
he  had  a  great  intereft  in  Munfter,  they  only  defired  him  to 
engage,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  and  eftate,  that  there  fhould 
be  no  commotion  in  that  province.  He  now  plainly  perceived 
tlie  fnare  which  was  laid  for  him  y  and  that,  if  he  entered  into 
fuch  an  engagement,  his  enemies  themfelves  might  raife  fome 
commotions  in  Munfter.  He  faw  himfelf,  however,  in  their 
power,  and  made  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  if  he  refufed  to 
give  them  the  fecurity  they  demanded,  they  would  immediately 
put  him  up  in  prifon.  He  therefore  defired  fome  time  to  con- 
fide r  of  their  propofal ;  but  was  told,  they  could  give  him  no 
time,  and  expedled  his  immediate  anfwer.  Finding  himfelf  thus 
clofely  prefled,  he  humbly  defired  to  be  fatisfied  in  one  point, 
namely,  whether  they  intended  to  put  the  whole  power  of  Mun- 
fter into  his  hands  ?  if  they  did,  he  faid,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  the  engagement  they  demanded  •,  but  if  they  did  not,  he  mull 
appeal  to  all  the  world  how  cruel  and  uureafonable  it  was,  to 
cxpevi.^  he  fliould  anfwer  for  the  behaviour  of  people  over  whom 
he  had  no  command.  The  commiffioners  found  themfelves  fo 
much  embarrnlTed  by  this  queftion,  that  they  ordered  him  to 
withdraw ;  and  fell  into  a  warm  debate  in  what  manner  to  pro- 
ceed with  him.  At  laft  Steel,  one  of  the  commillioners,  who 
was  alfo  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  declared  himfcli'  afraid,  that 
even  the  Iioncit  party  in  Ireland  would  think  it  very  hard  to  fee 

a  man 
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a  man  thrown  into  prifon,  who  had  done  fuch  fignal  fcrvices  to 
the  proteftants ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  coirid  never 
confent  to  the  increafe  of  lord  Broghill's  power,  which  the  ilate. 
wasajpprehenfive  might  one  day  be  employed  againd  them.  He 
theretore  propofed  that  tilings  {hould  ftand  as  they  did  at  pre-- 
fent  i  that  his  lordfliip  (hould  be  fenc  back  to  hts  command  in 
Munfter  in  a  good  humour,  and  be  fufFered  at  lead  to  continue 
there  till  they  received  further  inftniftions  from  England.  This 
propofal  was  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  board,  and  lord 
Broghill  being  called  in,  was  told,  in  the  moft  obliging  manner, 
that  the  board  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  gallant  a£lions  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  iriih  wars,  and  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
iKmour,  that  they  would  depend  upon  that  alone  for  his  peace- 
able behaviour. 

Upon  hb  returp  to  Munfter,  he  applied  himfelf  as  clofely  as 
crer  to  form  a  party  for  the  king's  reftoration.  After  making 
fore  of  his  own  officers^  the  iirft  perfon  of  weight  he  engaged 
in  the  defign  was  colonel  Wilfon,  governor  of  Limerick,  in 
which  place  there  was  a  earrifon  of  2000  men :  and  having  now 
Jecured  all  Munfter,  he  (ent  a  trudy  agent  to  fir  Charles  Coote 
to  perfuade  that  gentleotan  to  do  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  what 
be  himfelf  had  done  in  the  fouth  [o]«  Sir  Charles,  who  had 
taken  difguft  at  the  fuperiority  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow, 
and  the  parliament's  commiiTioners,  and  thought  his  eminent 
farvices  not  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  prelidency  of  Con- 
naught,  came  readily  into  the  defign.  Lord  Broghill  being  em- 
towered  by  moft  of  the  chief  officers  in  Ireland  under  their 
ands,  difpatched  his  brother,  the  lord  Shannon,  to  the  king  then 
in  Flanders,  with  a  letter  quilted  in  the  neck  of  his  doublet,  to 
acquaint  his  majefty  with  the  meafures  he  had  taken,  and  in- 
viting him  to  come  into  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  afiuring  him, 
diat  if  he  pleafed  to  land  at  Cork,  he  ihould  be  received  with  a 
Efficient  force  to  protcA  him  againft  all  his  enemies.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  difpatched  a  mcflenger  to  general  Monk,  then  on 
bis  march  from  Scotland,  to  let  him  know  what  they  were  doing 
in  Ireland,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  do  the  like.  Shannon  was 
fcarce  embarked  for  Flanders,  when  lord  Broghill  received  a 
letter  from  fir  Charles  Coote,  to  acquaint  him,  that  their  defign 
c»f  declaring  for  the  king  had  taken  air,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore been  obliged  to  declare  fomewhat  fooner  than  they  had 
^igrecd  upon  $  and  to  conjure  hts  lordfliip  to  declare  himfelf 
fikevrife  ^  which  Broghill  did  immediately,  that  he  might  not  de- 
fert  his  friend,  though  he  was  a  little  apprehenfive,  that  fir 
Charles's  precipitancy  might  ruin  their  defigp.  By  this  means, 
Aoie  who  had  afiumed  the  government  of  Ireland,  nnding  them- 

[o]  OldmiKon's  hii!:.  of  the  Sntarb,  toI.  i.  p.  449. 
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felves  in  the  mid  ft  of  two  powerful  partlesi  made  little  or  no 
Tcfiftance ;  and  lord  Broghill  and  fir  Qiarles  Coote  fecured  that 
kingdom  for  his  majefty. 

Upon  the  king's  reftoration^  lord  Broghill  came  to  England  ; 
but,  inllead  of  being  thanked  for  his  fervice  in  Ireland,  he  was 
received  with  the  utmoft  coldnefs.  Upon  inquiry,  he  learnt, 
that  fir  Charles  Coote  had  aflured  the  king,  that  he  was  the  firft 
man  who  ftirred  for  him  in  Ireland  >  that  lord  Broghill  oppc^ed 
his  majefty's  return,  and  was  not  at  lad  brought  to  confent  to 
it  without  much  difficulty.  His  lordfliip  recolle£ting  that  he 
had  flill  bv  him  Cr  Charles's  letter,  in  which  were  thefe  words  i 
^'  Rememoer,  my  lord,  that  you  firft  put  me  on  this  defign ; 
and  I  befeech  you,  forfake  me  not  in  that  which  you  firft  put 
me  upon,  which  was,  to  declare  for  king  and  parliament,''  de- 
fired  his  brother  Shannon  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  king; 
who  being  fully  convinced  by  it  how  ferviceable  Broghill  had 
been  to  him,  looked  upon  him  with  as  gracious  an  eye  as  he 
could  himfelf  defire  or  expe£l.  His  lordfliip  was  foon  after 
(Sept.  5,  1660,)  made  earl  of  Orrery  fworn  of  the  king's  privy- 
council,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juilices,  and  lord  prefident 
of  Munfter. 

After  the  king's  return,  the  irifti  roman  catholics  fent  over 
fir  Nicholas  t^lunket,  and  fome  other  commiffioners,  with  a  pe- 
tition to  his  majefty,  praying  to  be  reftored  to  their  eftates.  As 
this  would,  in  effect,  have  ruined  the  proteftants,  they  there- 
fore chofe  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Montrath,  and  fix  more,  to  oppofe 
their  adverfaries  before  the  king  and  his  council.  The  iriih 
commifilioners  were  fo  apprehenuve  of  the  earl's  eloquence  and 
addrefs  upon  this  occafion,  that  they  offered  him  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  money,  and  to  fettle  eftates  of  feven  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  him,  if  he  would  not  appear  againft  them  -,  which 
propofal  the  earl  rejeded  with  a  generous  difdain.  When  the 
caufe  came  to  a  hearing,  after  the  irifli  commiffioners  had  of« 
fered  all  they  thought  proper,  the  earl  of  Orrery  boldly  affirmed 
to  the  king,  that  his  proteftant  fubje£ts  in  Ireland  were  the  firft 
who  formed  an  efie£tual  party  for  reftoring  him  ;  that  the  Irifli 
had  broken  all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  them  i 
that  they  had  fought  againft  the  authority  both  of  the  late  and 
prefent  kin^ ;  and  had  offered  the  kineaom  of  Ireland  to  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  France.  Laftly,  to  the 
great  furprife,  not  only  of  the  Irifli,  but  of  his  own  brother  com- 
miflioners,  he  proved  his  afiertions,  by  producing  feveral  original 
papers  figned  by  the  ixifli  fupreme  council,  of  which  fir  Nicholas 
Pliinket  himfelf  was  one.  This  laft  unexpe£led  blow  decided 
the  difpute  in  favour  of  the  proteftants ;  and  obliged  his  majefty 
to  difmifs  the  irifli  commiffioners  with  fome  fa^rmer  expreUions 
ihan  he  commgnly  made  ufc  of. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  this  affair,  his  lordfhip,  \^;ith  fir  Charles  Coot^^ 
lately  made  carl  of  Montrath)  and  fir  Maurice  Euftace,  were  con- 
ftituted  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  and  commiflioncd  to  call  and 
hold  a  parliament.  Some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament,  he  drew  with  his  own  hand  the  famous  a£l  of  fet- 
tlement,  by  which  he  fixed  the  property,  and  gave  titles  to 
eltates  to  a  whole  nation.  When  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  de- 
clared lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Orrery  went  into  Munfter,  of 
which  province  he  was  prefident  [p].  By  virtue  of  this  office, 
be  heard  and  determined  caufes  in  a  court  called  the  refidency- 
court  J  and  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city, that  he  was  offered  the  feals  both  by  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  York  after  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon  [q^]  i  but  being  very 
mudi  afflifted  with  the  gout,  he  declined  a  poft  that  required 
conftant  attendance.  During  the  firft  dutch  war,  wherein 
France  afted  as  a  confederate  with  Holland,  he  defeated  the 
fcheme  formed  by  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  to 
get  poflcffion  of  the  harbour  of  Kinfale ;  and  took  advantage  of 
the  fright  of  the  people,  and  the  alarm  of  the  government,  to 
get  a  fort  creeled  under  his  own  direftions,  which  was  named 
Fort  Charles  [r]:  He  promoted  a  fcheme  for  enquiring  into 
and  improving  the  king's  revenue  in  Ireland  ;  but  his  majefty 
having  applied  great  fums  out  of  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom, 
which  did  not  come  plainly  into  account,  the  enquiry  was  never 
begun.  Ormond,  liftening  to  fome  malicious  inGnuations,  began 
to  entertain  a  jealoufy  of  Orrery,  and  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
dire£l  him  to  lay  down  his  refldential  court ;  as  a  compenfation 
for  which,  his  majefty  made  him  a  prefent  of  8000 1.  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  miniftry  in  England, 
apprehenfive  that  he  could  not  carry  his  ends  in  Ireland  whilft 
Orrery  continued  prefident  of  Muniter,  procured  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  high  treafon  and  mifdemeanours  to  be  exhibited 
againft  him  in  the  engliflihoufe  of  commons:  his  lordfhip,  being 
heard  in  his  place,  gave  an  anfwer  fo  clear,  circumftantial,  and 
ingenuous,  that  the  affair  was  dropt.  The  king  laboured  in  vain 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  french  alliance,  and  the  reducing  of  the 
Dutch.  Atvthe  defire  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  he 
drew  the  plan  of  an  aft  of  limitation,  by  which  the  fucceffor 
would  have  been  difabled  from  encroaching  on  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  but  the  propofing  thereof  being  poftponed  till  after  the 
exclulion-bill  was  fet  on  foot,  the  feafon  for  making  ufe  of  it 
was  paft.  The  king,  to  hinder  his  returning  to  Ireland,  and 
to  keep  him  about  his  perfon,  offered  him  the  place  of  lord- 
treafurcr ;  but  the  earl  of  Orrery  plainly  told  his  majefty,  that 


f 


f]  ]i»ly  2S,  1662.  [r]  Carte's  Life  of  the  D.  of  Ormoad, 

(^]  Badgelly  p.  1 12.  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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he  was  guided  by  unfteady  counfelloTs,  with  whom  he  could  not 
ad.  He  died  in  0£tober  1679,  aged  58  i  leaving  behind  him 
the  cliaraii^er  of  an  able  general,  (latcfman,  and  writer  [sj.  H« 
had  i/Tue  by  his  lady,  two  fons  and  five  daughters. 

BOYLE  (Robert)  [t],  a  moft  diftinguiihed  philofophcr  and 
chemifty  and  an  exceeding  good  man,  was  the  feventh  Ton,  and 
the  fourteentli  child,  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lif- 
morc  in  the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  the  a 5th  of  Jan, 
1626*7.  ^^  ^'^  committed  to  the  care  of  a  countrj^nurfe,  with 
infiru^lions  to  bring  him  up  as  hardy  as. if  he  had  been  her  own 
fon  ;  for  his  father,  he  tells  us,  **  had  a  perfeft  averfion  for  the 
fondnefs  of  thofe  parents,  which  made  them  breed  their 
children  fo  nice  and  tenderly,  that  a  hot  fun  or  a  good  fhower 

of  rain  as  much  endangei's  tjiem,  as  if  they  were  made  of  butter^ 

0 

[sj    His  writtnp  are  thefie :  -t.  The  tunes  and  tragical  end  1  that  liking's  chief 

iriih  colours  difpiayed ;  tn  a  reply  of  an  tieafare,  and  only  real  ftcfngth»  is  the  af« 

cngliOi  pro!cOant,  to  a  letter  of  an  iriih  ro-  fe(ftions  of  his  people*  1 1.  A  Creatife  upon 

min  catholic.  London,  1662,410.    2.  An  the  ait  of  war.    12.  Poems  on  the  fattt 

anfvirertoa  fcandaloiisletterlitelyprintcdi  and  feillvals  of  the  church.     Mil  pofthu* 

and  fubfcribcd  hy  Peter  Walfh,  procurator  mous  works  are«  i,  Mr.  Anthony^  a  co^ 

for  the  fecuUr  and  regular  popilh  prielb  of  jneJy,    1692.     2.    Guzman,  a  comedy^ 

Jrthnd,  intituled,  A  letter  dcfiring  a  juft  1^93.     3-    Herod  the  great,  a  tragedy^ 

and  merciful  regard  of  the  roman  catholics  1694.    4.  Altemira,   a  tragedy*  brought 

of  Ireland,  given  about  the  end  of  October  upon  the  flage  by  Mr.  Francis  Manning  ta 

1 660,  to  the  titen  marquis,  now  duke,  of  1702,  with  a  prologue  by  Henry  St.  John* 

Ormond,  and  the  fecond  time  lord  lieute-  efq.  afi<,*rwards  lord  vifcount  Bolingbrokty 

nint  of  chat  kingdom.    By  the  ri.:;ht  ho-  and  an  epilogue  by  the  hon.  Charles  Boyle, 

nourable  tlie  earl  of  Orrery,  &c,  l^eing  a  cTq.  the  late  earl  of  Orrery,  who  alfo  in« 

full  difcovcry  of  the  treachery  of  the  irilh  tcrfpcrfcd  fevcral  fonga  in  the  work  itfelf« 

rebels,  dacr  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  5.  State  letters,  publiihed  in  folio  in  [74a* 

there,  nccelTary  to  be  conitdered  by  all  ad*  Mr.  Mortice  fays,  that  his  patron  drew  up 

venturers,  and  other  perfons  eitatcd  in  that  a  vary  curious  account  of  what  W4S  done: 

kingdom.  Publin,  1662,410.    3.  A  poem  in  the  court  or  camp,  in  which  he  had  any 

on  his  ^majefty's  happy  refioration.    4.  A  part,  or  pould  fpeak  of  with  certainty.  But 

poem  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  this  hath  never  been  publiihed.  The  duke 

Abraham  Cowley.    London,  1667,  folio,  of  Ormond  having,  by  his  majefty's  com* 

I.  The  hil^ory  of  Henry  V.  a  tragedy.  mand,confulted  with  the  earl  of  Orrery  up<Mi 

{..ondon,,  1C68,  folio.    6.  Muftapha,  the  the  propofitions  to  be  laid  before  the  par- 

fbn  of  Soliman  the  magnificent,  a  tragedy,  liament  of  Ireland  in  i677,hislordihipdelt^ 

London,  1667,  folio,  and  r668.   7.  The  vered  to  him  five  fticets  of  papert  containing 

Black  Prince*  a  tragedy.   London,  1672^  the  mod  efTedtual  methods  of  protedting  the 

folio.     8.    Trlphon,  a  tragedy.    London,  nation  from  foreign  and  domeitic  enemies^ 

1672,  fblio.     Thcfe  four  plays  were  col-  advanciag  theproteftantintereft,  increafing 

leded  and  pubiifhed  together  in  folio,  1 690,  the  revenue,  and  fecuring  private  property, 

and  make  now  the  entire  iirft  volume  of  But  thefe,  with  other  papers,  were  deftroy* 

the  new  edition  of  the  earl's  dramatic  ed  when  lord  Orrery's  houfe  was  burnt  to 

works.  9.  Parthcni0a,  a  romance  in  thtee  the  ground  in  theyear  1690  by  a  party  of  kingp 

volumes.    London,  1665,  4to.    1667,  fol.  James's  foldiers,  with  the  duke  of  Berwick 

10.  A  Dream.  In  this  piece  he  introduces  at  their  head;  Lionel,  then  earl  of  Qrrerys 

the  genius  of  France  perfuading  Charles  U.  and  grandfon  to  our  author,  being  a  minor^ 

to  promote  tne  intereft  of  (hat  kingdom,  and  abroad  on  his  travels, 
and  ad  upon  french  priaciples.    He  after-         [r  1  His  own  account  of  the  earlier  part 

wards  introduces  the  ghoil  of  his  father  of  his  life,  under  the  name  of  Philarchus, 

diiTuading  him  from  it,  anfwerlng  all  the  publifhed  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  life  of  the 

iigumcnts  the  genius  of  France  hiid  urged  ;  hon.  Robert  BoylCi  p.  i8.  8vo  cdiu    Ibjd« 

ttd  ptoviiig  to  bUzti  from  hi|  Qwa  mi&ior-  p.  kji  lo, 

or 
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cr  of  fugar.**  By  this  he  gained  a  ftrong  and  vigOTDus  conftt- 
tution,  whichy  however,  he  afterwards  loft>  by  its  heing  treated 
too  tenderly.  He  acquaints  us  with  feveral  misfortunes  which 
happened  to  him  in  his  youth.  When  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  he  loft  his  mother,  who  was  a  moft  accomplifhed  woman, 
and  whom  he  regrets  on  that  account,  becaufe  he  did  not  know 
her.  A  fecond  misfortune  was,  that  he  learned  to  ftutter,  by 
mocking  fome  children  of  his  own  age  :  of  whicli,  though  no 
endeavours  were  fpared,  he  could  never  perfeftly  be  cured.  A 
third,  that  in  a  journey  to  Dublin,  he  had  like  to  have  been 
drowned ;  and  certainly  had  been,  if  one  of  his  father's  gen- 
tlemen had  not  taken  nim  out  of  a  coach,  which,  in  pafling  a 
brook  raifed  bj  fome  fudden  (bowers,  was  overturned  and  car- 
ried away  witn  the  ftream. 

While  he  continued  at  Itome,  he  was  taught  to  write  a  very 
fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  French  and  latin,  by  one  of  the  earl's 
chaplains,  and  a  frenchman  that  he  kept  in  the  houfe.  In  1635,. 
his  father  fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated  at 
Eton  fchool  under  fir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  the  earl  of  Cork's 
old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  a  force 
of  underftanding  which  promifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition 
to  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained 
at  Eton,  there  were  feveral  extraordinary  accidents  that  befel 
him,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account ;  and  three  of  which 
were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The  firft  was,  the  fudden 
fall  of  the  chamber  where  he  lodged,  when  himfelf  was  in  bed ; 
when,  befides  the  hazard  he  ran  of  being  crufhed  to  pieces,  he 
had  certainly  been  choked  with  the  du(t,  during  the  time  he  lay 
under  the  rubbiOi,  if  he  had  not  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to 
have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  (beet,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  breathing  without  hazard.  A  little  after  this  he 
had  been  cruflied  to  pieces  by  a  ftartine  horfc,  tliat  rofe  up  fud« 
denly,  and  threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  dif- 
engaged  his  feet  from  the  (lirrups,  and  cad  himfelf  from  his  back 
before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  proceeded  from  the  careleflhefs 
pf  an  apothecary's  fcrvant ;  who,  miftaking  the  phials,  brought 
Jiim  a  ftrong  vomit,  inftead  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eton  between  three  and  four  years ;  and  then 
his  father  carried  him  to  his*  own  feat  at  Staibridge  in  Dorfet- 
(hire,  where  he  remained  fome  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
chaplains,  who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  the  autumn  of 
1638,  he  attended  his  father  to  London,  and  remained  with  him 
at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr.  Francis  Boyle  efpoufed  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Killigrew ;  and  then,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
within  four  days  after  the  marriage,  the  two  brothers,  Francis 
and  Robert,  were  fent  abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care 
pf  Mr.  Marcombcs.  They  embarked  at  Rye  in  SuiTeXi  and  from 

theucc 
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thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy :  then  they  traTelkd 
by  land  to  Rouen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons ;  from 
which  city  they  continued  their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his 
governor  had  a  family ;  and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued 
their  ftudies  quietly,  and  without  interruption.  Mr.  Boylc^ 
during  his  (lay  here,  refumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics, or  at  lead  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge  [o].  For  he  tells  us,  ia 
his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eton,  and  z&iSted  witk 
an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by  way  of  diverting  hU 
melancholy,  they  made  him  read  Anadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  ro- 
mantic books,  which  produced  fuch  refllefliiefs  in  him,  diat  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  extra£lioa  of  the  fquare  and 
cube  roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious' operations  of  algebra,  ia 
order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatility  of  his  fancy. 

While  he  remained  at  Geneva,  he  made  fome  ezcurfions  to 
vifit  the  adjacent  country  of  Savoy,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  Grenoble  in  Dauphinc.  He  took  a  view  alfo  of  diofe  wild 
mountains,  where  Bruno,  the  firft  author  of  the  carthufian 
monks,  lived  in  folitude,  and  where  the  iirft  and  chief  of  the 
carthufian  abbies  is  feated.  Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  ^*  the  devii« 
taking  advantage  of  tliat  deep  raving  melancholy,  fo  fad  a  place, 
his  own  humour,  which  was  naturally  grave  and  ferious,  and 
tlic  flrange  ftories  and  pictures  he  found  there  of  Bruno,  fug- 
gefied  fuch  ftrange  and  hideous  diili-adling  doubts  of  fome  of 
the  fundamentals  of  chriRianity,  that  though,  he  fays,  his  looks 
did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing  but  the  forbidd^nnefi 
of  felf-difpatch  hindered  his  acting  it."  f4e  laboured  under  this 
perplexity  and  melancholy  many  months  :  but  at  length  getting 
out  of  it,  he  fet  about  enquiring  into  the  grounds  and  foundation 
of  the  chriflian  religion  ;  "  that  fo,  fays  he,  though  he  believed 
more  than  he  could  comprehend,  he  might  not  believe  more 
than  he  could  prove  ;  and  owe  the  ftedfaflnefs  of  his  faith  to  fo 
poor  a  caufe,  as  the  ignorance  of  what  might  be  obje£ted  againft 
it."  He  became  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  chriftianity,  and  in 
a  convi£lion  of  its  truth  j  yet  not  fo,  he  fays,  but  that  "  the 
fleeting  clouds  of  doubt  and  diftelicf  did  never  after  ceafe  now 
and  then  to  darken  the  fcrenity  of  his  q\iiet  5  which  made  him 
often  fay,  that  injections  of  this  nature  were  fuch  a  difeafe  to 
his  faith,  as  the  toothach  is  to  the  body  ^  for  though  it  be  not 
mortal,  it  is  very  troublefome." 

September  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having  fpent  one- 
and-twenty  months  in  that  city  ;  and,  paffing  through  Switzer- 
land, and  the  country  of  the  Gvifons,  entered  Lombardy.  Then, 
taking  his  route  through  Bergamo,  Brefcia,  and  Verona,  he  ar<p 

[v]  Bo)It*»  \ik,  by  Birch,  p.  34,  37, 
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rived  at  Venice  5  where  having  made  a  Ihort  (lay,  he  retnfned 
to  the  continent,  and  fpcnt  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  he 
employed  his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiftory  in  ita- 
lian,  and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Galileo,  who 
ditd  at  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr.  Boyle's  refulence  in 
it.  It  was  at  Florence  that  he  acquired  the  Italian  language ; 
which  he  underftood  perfeftly,  though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  flu- 
ently as  the  french.  Of  this-indeed  he  was  fuch  a'mafler,  that, 
«s  occafion  required,  he  paffed  for  a  native  of  that  country  in 
more  places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

March  1642,  he  began  Vis  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
which  took  up  but  five  days.  He  furveyed  the  numerous  curio- 
iities  of  that  city ;  among  which,  he  tells  us,  "  he  had  the  for- 
tune to  fee  pope  Urban  VIIT.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals  v 
who,  feverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  afiembly  looked 
like  a  company  of  common  friars  ".  He  vifited  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, which  had  any  thing  curious  or  antique  belonging  to 
them  'j  and  had  probaoly  made  a  longer  (lay,  had  not  the  heats 
difagreed  with  his  brother.  He  returned  to  Florence,  from  thence 
to  Leghorn,  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa.  Then  palling  through 
the  county  of  Nice,  he  croficd  the  feft  at  Antibes,  where  he  fell 
into  danger  for  refufing  to  honour  the  crucifix  :  from  whence 
he  went  to  Marfeilles  by  land.  He  was  in  that  city  in  Mar 
1642,  when  he  received  his  father's  letters,  which  informed  him 
of  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he  had 
procured  the  250 1.  then  remitted  to  them,  in  order  to  helpthcn^ 
home.  They  never  received  this  money  5  and  were  obliged  to 
go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor  Mvircombes,  who  fupplied 
them  with  as  much  at  leaft  as  carried  them  thither.  They  con- 
tinued there  a  confiderable  time,  without  either  advices  or  fup- 
plies  from  England :  upon  which  Mr.  Marcombea  was  obliged 
%o  take  up  fome  jewels  on  his  own  credit,  which  were  afterwards 
difpofed  of  with  as  little  lofs  as  might  be ;  and  with  the  money 
thus  raifed,  they  continued  their  journey  for  England,  whither 
they  arrived  in  1644.  On  his  arrival  Mr.'  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead  j  and  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  provifion  for 
him,  as  well  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England, 
as  other  confiderable  ellatcs  in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  be- 
fore he  could  receive  aijy  money.  However,  he  procured  pro- 
tections for  his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from  the  powers  then, 
in  being;  from  whom  alfo  he  obtained  leave  to  gp  over  to  France 
for  a  (liort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts  with  his  governor 
Mr.  Marcombes :  but  he  could  not  be  long  abroad,  fince  we  fincl, 
him  at  Cambridge  the  December  following. 

March  1646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stalbridge,  where  he 
r^fided  for  the  mod  part  till  May  1650.  He  made  excurfion^, 
fometimcfi  to  jLoodon^  fom^imes  to  Oxford  \  3nd  ia  February 
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1647,  he  went  over  to  Holland :  but  he  made  no  confide^abla 
ftajr  any  where.    During  his  retirement  at  Scalbridge,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  incredible  induilry  to  ^ludies  of  various  kinds,  to 
tbofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  chemiflry  in  particular.     He 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  acquaintance  of  perfons 
diftinguidied  for  parts  and  learning,  to  whom  he  was  in  every 
rerpe£l  a  ready,  ufeful,  generous  afTidant,  and  with  whom  he 
held  a  conftant  correfpondence^     He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft 
juembers  of  that  fmall,  but  learned  body  of  men,  which,  when 
all  academical  (Indies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars,  fecreted 
tfaemfelves  about  1645  j  and  held  private  meetings,  firft  in  Lon- 
don, afterwards  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  canvaffing  fubje£ts  o£ 
natural  knowledge,  upon  that  plan  of  experiment  which  my  lord 
Bacon  had  delineated.    They  ftyled  themfelves  then  the  Philo- 
fophical  College }   and  after  the  reltoration,  when  they  were 
mcorporated  and  diftinguifhed  openlv,  took  the  name  of  the 
.  Royal  Society.    His  retired  courfe  ot  life  however  could  not 
hinder  his  reputation  from  rifing  to  fuch  a  height,  as  made  him, 
be  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  members  of  the 
republic  of  letters;  fo  that,  in  165 j,  we  find  Dr.  Nathanael 
Highmore,  a  very  eminent  phyfician,  dedicating  to  him  a  hooky 
under  the  title  of  The  hiftory  of  generation :  examining  the 
feveral  opinions  of  divers  authors,  especially  that  of  fir  Kenelm 
Dieby,  in  his  difcourfe  upon  bodies. 

In  1652^  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  vifit  and  fettle 
his  eilates  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  returned  from  thence  in  Au- 
guft  1653*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  obliged  to  go  over  to  Ireland 
again ;  where  he  had'fpent  his  time  very  unpleafantly,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance  fir  William 
Petty,  in  whofe  converfation  he  was  extremely  happy.  In  the 
fummer  of  1654,  he  returned  to  England,  and  put  in  execution 
a  defign  he  had  formed,  fome  time,  of  refiding  at  Oxford ;  where 
he  continued  for  the  mod  part  till  April  1608,  and  then  he  fet- 
tled at  London  in  the  houfc  of  his  filler  Ranelagh  in  Pall  Mall* 
At  Oxford  he  chofe  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Crofl'e,  an  apo- 
thecary, rather  than  in  a  college  ;  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and 
becauie  he  had  more  room  to  make  experiments.  Oxford  was 
indeed  at  that  time  the  only  place  in  England  where  Mr.  Boyle 
could  have  lived  with  much  fatisfa£lion ;  for  here  he  found  him- 
felf furrounded  with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wil- 
kins,  Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  &c.  fuited  exa£lly  to  his 
tafte,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for  the  fame  reafons  that  he 
had  done ;  the  philofophical  fociety  being  now  removed  from 
London  to  Oxford.  It  was  during  his  refidence  here,  that  he 
invented  that  admirable  engine,  the  air-pump  ;  which  was  per^* 
k&td  for  him  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  in 

1678  or  1670.    By  this  be  xu»de  feveral  experiments^  and  was 
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enabled  to  difcover  and  demonftrate  feveral  qualities  of  the  zifp 
fo  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not 
however  fatisfied  with  thisy  but  laboured  inceflantly  in  collefl;-^ 
fng  and  digeiiingi  chiefly  from  his  own  experiments,  the-  mate- 
rials requifite  for  this  purpofe.  He  declared  againll  the  phiJo- 
fophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  having  in  it  more  of  words  than  things, 
promifing  much  and  performing  little  ;  and  as  giving  the  inven-^ 
tions  of  men  for  indubitable  proofs,  inflead  of  building  upon  ob- 
fervation  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo  care- 
ful about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experiment,  that, 
though  the  Cartefian  philofophy  then  made  a  great  noifc  in  the 
world,  yet  he  would  never  be  perfnaded  to  read  the  works  of 
Defcartes ;  for  feaV  he  fliould  be  amufed  and  led  away  by  plau- 
fible  accounts  of  things,  founded  on  fancy,  and  m^'rSly  hypo-^ 
thetical. 

But  philofophy  and  enquiries  into  nature,  though  they  en- 
gaged his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entirely  ;  fince  we 
find,  that  he  (lill  continued  to  purfue  critical  and  theological 
ftudies.  In  thefe  he  had  the  afliftance  of  fome  great  men,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  all  of  great  eminence  for  their  (kill  in  the  orien* 
tal  languages  He  had  alfo  a  drift  intimacy  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Barlow,  at  that  time  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
afterwards  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  various  and  extenfive 
learning.  In  1659,  Dr.  Wallis,  fo  diftinguiflied  for  his  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  learning,  dedicated  to  him  his  excel- 
lent treatife  on  the  Cycloid.  This  year  alfo  Mr.  Boyle,  being 
acquainted  with  the  unnappy  circumftances  of  the  learned  San- 
derfon,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  loft  all  his  pre- 
ferments for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  ftipcnd  of  50I.  a  year.  This  ftipend  was  given 
as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  mafter  of  reafoning,  to  ap- 
ply himfelf  to  the  writing  of  cafes  of  confcience  :  and  accord- 
ingly he  printed  his  leftures  de  obligatione  confcientiae,  which 
he  read  at  Oxford  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
patron.     The  dedication  bears  dace  Nov.  22,  1659. 

Upon  the  relloration  of  Charles  II  he  was  treated  with  great 
civility  and  refpedt  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the  two  great  mi- 
nifters,  Southampton  and  Clarendon.  He  was  follicited  by  the 
latter  to  enter  into  orders,  for  Mr.  Boyle's  diftinguiflicd  learn- 
ing, and  unblemiflied  reputation,  induced  lord  Clarendon  to 
tliink  that  fo  very  rcfpeftable  a  perfonage  would  do  great  ho- 
nour to  the  clergy.  Mr.  Boyle  confidered  all  this  with  due  at- 
tention ;  but  reflefted,  tliat  the  fituation  of  Hfe  he  was  in,  what- 
ever he  wrote  upon  religion,  would  have  fo  much  the  greater 
weight,  as  coming  from  a  layman ;  fmce  he  well  knew,  that  the 
irreligious  fortified  themfelves  againft  all  tliat  the  clergy  could 
I  oSer» 
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oflcr,  by  ftxppdfitig  and  faying  that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that 
they  were  paid  for  it.  He  confidered  likewife  that,  in  point  of 
fortune  and  charafter,  he  needed  no  accelEons  5  and  indeed  he 
ne?cr  had  any  appetite  for  either.  But  biihop  Burnet,  who 
preached  his  funeral  fernion,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Boyle  communi- 
cated memorandums  concerning  his  own  life,  tells  us,  that  what 
had  the  greatefl  weight  in  determining  his  judgment  was,  "  the 
not  feeling  witliin  himfclf  any  motion  or  tendency  of  mind 
which  he  could  fafely  efteem  a  call  from  the  holy  ghoft,  and  fo 
not  venturing  to  take  holy  orders,  left  he  (hould  be  found  to 
have  lied  unto  it  [x].  He  chofe  therefore  to  purfuc  his  philofo- 
phical  iludies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  moft  effe^ual  foi 
the  fupport  of  religion  ;  and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world 
the  fruits  of  thofe  ftudies[Y]. 

In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  was  obtained  from  the  king  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name, 
though  without  his  knowledge ;  which  neverthelefs  did  not  hin-  • 
dcr  him  from  interefting  himfelf  very  warmly,  for  procuring  the 
application  of  thofe  impropriations  to  the  promoting  religion 
and  learning.  He  interpofed  likewife  in  favour  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New  England ;  and  was  very 
inilrumeiital  in  obtaining  a  decree  in  the  court  of  chancery,  for 
reftorlng  to  that  corporation  an  eftate  which  had  been  injuri- 
oufly  repofTefled  by  one  col.  BedinBeld,  a  papifl,  who  had  fold 
it  to  them  for  a  valuable  confideration.  His  a£livity  in  matters 
of  this  nature  wasfo  much  the  more  honourable,  as  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  generally  to  be  private  and  retired.  But  when- 
ever the  caufe  of  virtue,  learning,  or  religion,  required  it,  his  in- 
lereft  and  endeavours  were  never  wanting ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  were  feldom  employed  but  wirh  fuccefs.     In  1663, 

[x]  Fuoenl  Sermon,  p.  29.  edit,  to  410.  run  throush  many  editions,  and  Keen  tranf* 
[t]  The  firft  of  ihefe  was  printed  at  lated  intohtin.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Boyle •» 
Oxford  1660,  in  ^yo,  under  the  title  of,  great  learning  and  abilities  extended  itfelf 
I.  New  experiment,  phyiico- mechanical,  even  at  this  time  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
touching  the  fpring  of  the-  air  and  its  ef.  ifiand)  fo  that  the  grand  duke  of  Vufcany, 
ledsy  made  for  the  moft  part  in  a  new  a  prince  diAinguifhed  for  learning,  was  ex- 
pneamaticai  engine  :  addreflfed  to  his  ne-  ttemely  defirousof  a  correfpondence  with 
phew  the  lord  Dungarvon.      This  work  Iiim  :  of  which  he  was  advertifed  in  a  let- 
vat  attacked  by  Franciicus  Linus  and  Mr.  ter,  dated  O^.  ro,  1660,  from  Mr.  South- 
HobbeSy  which  occaiioned  Mr.  Boyle  to  well,  ihen  reiident  at  Florence.    3.  Cer« 
fuVjoin  toa  feco^d  edition  of  it,  printed  at  tain  phyliological  eflTays  and  other  trades, 
London  1662 1  in  4tOy  A  defence,  Sec.  in  1661,4(0.     They  were  printed  again  in 
which  he  refuted  tht  objections  of  thofe  1669,410,  with  large  additions,  efpecially 
philofophert  with  equal  candour,  cleamefsf  of  A  difcourfe  about  the  abfolute  reft  of 
tad  civility.     A  third  edition  was  printed  bodies:    and  were  cranflated   into  latin. 
in  i68sy  4to.     2.    Seraphic    love;   or,  4.  Sceptical  chemlft,  1662,  8vo.    Avery 
fomc  motivet  and  incentives  to  the  love  of  curious  and  excellent  work  ;  reprinted  in 
Cody  pathcticaUy  difcourfed  of  In  a  letter  1679,  8vo.  with  the  addition  of  divers  ex« 
to  a    friend,    i66o»  8vo.     This  piece,  peri chents.  and  notes  about  the  producibit- 
though  it  did  not  appear  till  now,  was  fi-  nefsof  chemicsU  principles. 
ftifliMi  M  u^y  u  ihc  yetr  i^9.    It  has 
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the  Royal  Society  being  incorporated  by  king  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  council ;  and,  as  he  might  be 
juftly  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he 
continued  one  of  its  mpft  ufeful  and  induftrious  members  dur- 
ing the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  [z]. 

In  1664  he  was  eleftcd  into  the  company  of  the  royal  mines  ^ 
end  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  profecution  of  varioui 
good  defigns,  which  probably  was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not 
fiend  abroad  any  treatifes  either  of  religion  or  philofophy  [  a].  His 
excellent  charafter  in  all  refpe£ls  had  procured  him  fo  much 
cfteem  and  afFcflion  with  the  king,  as  well  as  with  every  body 
clfe,  that  his  majelly,  unfolliciied,  nominated  him  to  the  pro- 
▼oftihip  of  hton  college  in  Auguft  1665.  This  was  thought 
the  fitteft  empfoyment  for  him  in  the  kingdom  5  yet,  after  ma- 

[z]  In  June  1 663,  he  publiflieJ,  5 .  Con-  meditation  upon  a  broom*ftick>  in  the  ftylf 
fiUerations  touching  the  ufefutners  uf  txpe-  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle."  A  ceruin 
rimental  natural  philofophy,  410.  reprint-  writer,  by  way  of  making  reprlfals  upoa 
«d  the  year  following.  6.  Experiments  Swift  for  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  conudci*ations  upon  colours  {  to  which  which  he  affirms  to  be  as  cruel  and  unjuii^ 
was  added  a  letter,  containing  obfrnrations  as  it  is  trivial  and  indecent,  lias  obferved# 
•n  a  diamond  thalHiines  in  the  dark,  1 60  3,  that,  from  this  very  treatife,  which  he  has 
8vo- icprinted  in  the  fame  fue  in  i67o»  thus  turned  into  ridicule,  he  borrowed  tho 
It  was  alfo  tranfla ted  into  latin.  Thistrea-  iirft  hirU  of  his  Gulliver's  Travels.  H^ 
life  is  full  of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks  grounds  his  conje^urc  upon  (he  followin(( 
on  the  hitherto  unexplained  do^rine  of  paiTage,  to  be  found  in  the  Occalional  re* 
light  and  colours ;  in  which  he  (hews  great  fledtiom.  *'  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
judgment,  accuracy  and  penetration,  and  fancy  of  your  friend  Mr.  Boyle,  who  wat 
may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that  faying,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  a 
mighty  genius,  the  great  Cirifaac  Newton,  fliort  romantic  ilory,  where  the  fcene 
who  has  itnce  fet  that  important  point  in  (hould  be  laid  tnfome  iflaodof  the  ibuther« 
the  cleareft  and  mcfl  conviming  light,  ocean,  governed  by  fomefuch  rational  laws 
7.  Confiderations  upon  the  t\yle  of  the  and  cu(loms  as  thofe  of  the  Utopia  or  th« 
holy  fcripturcs,  166  u  Svo.  Alatintranf-  New  Atalaiitis.  And  in  this  country  h« 
lation  of  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  where  would  iutroducean  obferving  xuttve,  that» 
moftofhis  wri lings  were publiHicd  in  1665.  upon  his  return  home  from  his  trarela 
It  was  an  extradfrom  a  laqter  work  inti-  made  in  Europe,  flunild  give  an  account 
tuled.  An  eflay  on  fcripiure  ;  which  was  of  our  countries  and  manners  under  feign- 
afterwards  puSlithed  by  (ir  Peter  Pctt,  a  ed  names ;  and  frequently  intimate  in  hit 
friend  of  Mr.  Boyle.  relations,  or  in  his  anfwtrs  to  queftions 

[a1  The  year  following  came  forth,  8.  that  fhould  be  made  him,  the  reafons  of 

Occanooal  rcflediions  upon  fevenil  fuhjedls ;  his  wondering  to  find  our  cuftoms  fo  exira- 

^hereto  is  prefixed  A  difcourfe  about  fuch  vagant,  and  differing  from  thofe  of  hit 

kind  of  thoughts,  16^5,  &vo«  reprinted  in  own  country.     For  your  friend  imagined 

1669,  8vo.     This  piece  is   addreifcd  to  that,  byfucK  away  of  expofing  many  o& 

Sophronia,  under  whofe  name  he  concealed  our   practices,    we   (hould    ourfclves  be 

that  of  his  beloved  filler,  the  vifcottntefs  brought  unawares  to  condemn,  or  perhaps 

of  Ranelagh.    The  thoughts  themfelves  to  laugh  a|  them  ;  and  (hould  at  Icaftceafe 

are  on  a  vaft  variety*  of  fubje^s,  written  to  wonder,  to  find  other  nations  think  thciA 

many  years  before  ;  fome  indeed  upon  tri.  as  exirav.-^ant  as  we  think  the  manners  of 

f'ul  occafions,  but  all  with  great  accuracy  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  as  they  arc  re* 

of  language,  much  wit,  more  learning,  and  prefeoied  in  our  travellers  books.*'     The* 

1x1  a  wonderful  (Irain  of  moial  and  pious  fame  year  he  publilbcd  aa  important  work* 

reflection.    Yet  this  ezpofed  him  to  the  iotitultd,  9.  Newexpeiimentsand  obfer- 

ooly  fevere  cenfure  that  ever  was  palfed  va lions  upon  cold  i   or,  ao  experimental 

upon  hiffl*  and  that  too  from  00  lefs  a  man  bilWry  of  cold  begun  :  with  feveral  pieces- 

than  the  celebrated  dean  Swift;  who,  to  thereunto  annexed,  1665,  Svot  ieprintc4 

ridicule  thefc  difcourfesi  wrote  **  A  pioMf  in  ibSjy  4to» 

turc 
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lure  deliberation,  though  contrary  to  the  advice   of   all  hi^ 
friends,  he  abfolutely  declined  it.     He  had  feveral  reafons  for 
declining  it.     He  thought  the  duties  of  that  employment  might 
interfere  with  his  (ludies  :  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  that  courfe  of 
life,  which,  by  experience,  he  found  fo  fuitable  to  his  temper 
and  conftitution  :  and,  above  all,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
orders :  which  he  was  perfuaded  was  neceflary  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  it.     In  this  year  and  the  next,  he  was  much  taken  up  with 
looking  into  an  aftair  that  made  a  very  great  noife  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  decifion  of  which,  from  the  high  reputation  he  had 
gained,  was  in  a  manner  univerfally  expected  from  him  [b*]* 
The  cafe   was  this :  one  Mr.  Valentine   Greatracks,  an   irifli 
gentleman,  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  had  a  peculiar  gift  of 
curing  difeafes  by  (Iroking ;  in  which  though  he  certainly  fuc- 
ceeded  often,  yet  he   fometimcs  failed ;  and  this  occaHoned  a 
great  controverfy,  in  which  moil  of  the  parties  concerned  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  Mr.  Boyle.     Among  the  reft,  the  famous 
Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft,  intituled 
The  miraculous  conformift  ;  or,  an  account  of  feveral  marvel- 
lous cures,   performed  by   the  ftroking  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatracks  ;  with  a  phyfical  difcourfe  thereupon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  efq.    Mr.  Boyle  received 
this  book  upon  the   8th  of  March  1 666  ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr  Stubbe  the  next  morning,  which  (hews  how  extremely  ten- 
der Mr.  Boyle  was  of  religion ;  and  how  jealous  of  admitting 
^ad  countenancing  any  principle  or  opinions  that  he  thought 
might  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  or  difcredit  it.     but  what  is 
mod  incumbent  on  us  to  obferve  at  prefent  is,  that  this  letter  is 
certainly  one  of  the  cleareft  tefti monies  of  Mr.  Boyle's  vaft  abi- 
lities and  extenfive  knowledge,  that  is  any  where  extant.    It  is 
a  very  long  letter,  upwards  of  twenty  pages  in  8vo ;  very  learned 
and  very  judicious  ;  wonderfully  correft  in  the  did^ion  and  ftyle^ 
remarkably  clear  in  the  method  and  form,  highly  exa£t  in  the 
obfervations  and  remarks,  and  abounding  in  pertinent  and  curi- 
ous fafts  to  illuftrate  his  reafoning.     Yet  it  appears  from  the 
letter  itfelf,  that  it*\vas   written  within  the  /compafs  of  a  (ingle 
morning :  a  fixft  we  fhould  have  imagined  next  to  impoilible, 
if  it  had   not  been  attefted  by  one  whofe  veracity  was  never 
queftioned,  that  is,  by  Mr.  Boyle  himfelf.     In  1666,  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  addreiled  to  Mr.  Boyle  his  piece  upon  the  Tides;  as  did  the 
famous  phyfician,  Dr.  Sydenham,  his  method  of  curing  {c\tTs, 
grounded  upon  his  own  obfervations  [c]. 

About 

ft]  Birch,  p.  149*  1^0.  phyHcal  andeafy,  inSvoi  which  he  fent 

c]  Himfelf  likewife    ptiblifhed    that  abroad  at  the  requcft  of  the  Royal  Societyt 

year,  10.   Hydroftatical  paradoies  made  thofe  experiments  having  been  made  at 

•He  by  ntff  ezjMrisncfitfl,  tor  th«  moft  part  their  defirc  about  two  yean  before,  ii.  Th« 
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About  this  time,_namely  1668,  Mr.  Boyle  rcfolved  to  fettle 
Mmfelf  in  London  for  life  5  and  removed,  for  that  purpofe,  to 
the  houfeof  his  fifter,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall  Mall.  This 
wu..  to  tlie  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  advantage  of  the  Royal  Society  5  to  whom  he  gave 
gi\  at  and  continual  afliflance,  as  the  feveral  pieces  communi' 
Gated  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions,  abundantly  teftify.  Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to 
defire  his  help,  or  to  communicate  to  him  any  new  difcoveries 
in  fcience,  he  had  his  fct  hours  for  receiving  5  othcrwife  it  is 
cafy  to  conceive,  that  he  would  have  had  very  little  of  his  time 
to  liimfelf.  But,  befides  thcfe,  he  kept  a  very  extcnfive  corre- 
fpondence  with  perfons  of  the  greateft  figure,  and  mod  famous 
for  learning,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  [n]. 

in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  (Indies  and  labours  for  the  public, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fevere  paralytic  diftemper,  of  which, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  got  the  better,  by  ftrift- 
ly  adhering  to  a  proper  regimen  [e]. 

Among 

origin  of  fonns  and 'qualities;  according  to  aTiroad.     13.    Tracts   about  the  cofmical 

the  corpufcular  philofophy,  iUuftrated  by  qualities  of  things  ;  cofmical  fufpicious  ; 

confidcrations  and  cxpeii men ta»  1666, 410;  the  temperarurc  of  the  fubieiranean  re- 

and  reprinted  the  year  following  in  8vo.  gions;  the  bottom  of  the  fca  :  to  which  is 

This  trcatife  did    great  honour  to    Mr.  prefixed  an  introdudion  to  the  hiftory  of 

Boyle,  whether  weconfider  the  quicknefs  particular  qualitirs,  7670,  8vo  This  book 

of  his  wity  the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  as  it  feemed 

his  indefatigable  pains  in  fearching  after  to  contain  a  valUrcafure  of  new  knowledge 

truth.     We  muft  not  forget  to  obfcrve,  which  had  never  been  communicated  to 

that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he  the  world  before;  and  this  too,  grounded 

communicated  to  his  friend   Mr.  Olden-  upon  actual  expcrlmet.ts  and  arguments 

burgh,  who  was  fee rciary  to  the  Royal  So-  juftly  drawn  from  tlicm,   iiillead  of  that 

ciety,  feveral  curious  and  excellent  fliort  notional  and conjc<S\ural  philofophy,  uhich, 

treatifes  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety  in   the  beginning  of  the  fcventeentb  cen* 

of  fubjcdls,  and  others  tranfmitted  to  him  tun>  had  been  fo  much  in  falhion. 

by  his  learned  friends  both  at  home  and  [e]   In  1671  he  publi(hed,    14.  Conii* 

abroad,  which  arc  printed  and  prefervcd  derations  on  the  ulcfuluefs  of  experimcn- 

in  the  Philofophical  Tranf3Ai(  ns.      An-  tal  and  natural  philofophy.     The  fecond 

ollierihing  it  may  not  be  improper  toob-  part,  4to.     And,  15.  Acollcclion  of  tradig 

ferve,that,  in  the  warm  controverfy  raifed  upon  fcveraj  ufeful  and  important  points 

at  this  time  about^he  Royal  Society,  Mr.  of  pradical  philofopliy,  4to;  both  which 

Boyle  efcap^d  ail  cenfore  ;  and  though  Mr.  works  w^re  received  as  new  and  v.iluable 

Stubbe,  among  others,  attacked  ic  in  fe-  gifts  to  the  learned  world.     16.  An  elTay 

veial  panjphlets  with  all  the  fury  imagin-  ahout  the  origin  and  virtue  of  gems,  1672, 

able,  yet  he  prefervcd  a  jult  lefpcd  for  8vo.     17.  A  collcd^ion  of  tradls  upon  the 

Mr.  6oyle*s   great  learning  and  abilities,  relation  between  flame  and  air;  and  feve- 

Birch,  p.  1^4,  185.  ral  other  ufeful  and  curious  fubjeds  ;  be» 

[i>]  In  1669  he  publifhcJ,  12.  Aeon-  fides  furnilhing,  in  this  and  in  the  former 

tinu.iiion  of  new  experiments  touching  the  year,  a  great  number  of  ftiort  dilTertations 

fpritig  and  weight  of  the  air ;  to  which  is  upon  a  vzil  variety  of  topics,  addrcfTed  to 

added   a  difcourfe  of  the   atmcfpheres  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  inferted  in  their 

conMent  bodies ;  and  the  fame  year  he  re-  Tranfadiions.    iS.  Ell'ays  oo   the  Rrargo 

vifed  and  made  many  additions  to  feveral  fubtleiy,  great  efficacy,   and  determinate 

ot  his  former  trails,  fome  of  which,  as  we  nature  of  effluvia;  to  which  were  added 

h  ivc  before  obferved,  were  nowtranllated  variety  of  experiments  on  other  fubjedts, 

iiUQ  IfUini  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiou«  1673,  8vo.    The  fame  year  Anthony  Ic 

Qr«nd| 
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Among  oth^r  papers  that  he  communicated  this  year  to 
the  Royal  Society,  there  were  two  difcourfes,  conne£led  into 
one,  that  deferve  particular  notice.  The  former  was  intituled. 
An  experimental  difcourfe  of  quickfilver  growing  hot  with  gold  ; 
the  other  related  to  the  fame  fubje£^  ;  and  both  of  them  con- 
tained difcoveries  of  the  ut  mo  (I  Importance  [f]. 
i  He  had  been  many  years  a  dire£tor  of  the  eait-india  company, 
and  very  ufeful  in  this  capacity  to  that  great  body,  more  efpe* 
cially  in  procuring  their  charter ;  and  the  only  return  he  ex« 
ped^ed  for  his  labour  was,  the  engaging  the  company  to  conve 
to  fome  refolution  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  tne  gofpely 

Grand »  the  famous  cartefian  philofophert  for  that  end  fome  will  not  be  wanting  to 
printed  his  Hiftoria  Naturae,  &c.  at  Loo-  move  for  the  publifhing  of  it»  by  urging 
don,  and  dedicated  it  10  Mr.  Boyle.  Oit  good  il  may  do  to  the  world.  Bur,  in 
He  does  Juftice  to  Mr.  B»yle's  univerfal  my  fimple  judgement,  the  im^e  author^ 
reputation  for  extendvc  learning  and  amas-  iince  he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  himfelf 
iiig  r4gactty  in  every  branch  of  experi-  fo  far,  does  prudently  in  being  referved  in 
mental  phil  fophy;  and  fays  of  him,  what  the  red.  Not  that  I  think  any  great  ex- 
Averrocs  faid  of  Arillotie,  that  nature  hjd  cel!ence  in  fuch  a  mercuryi  cither  for  me« 
formed  him  as  an  exemplar  or  pattern  of  dicinal or  chymical operations;  foritfeemi 
che  highcd  perfedion,  to  which  humanity  to  me,  that  the  metalline  particles  with 
can  attain.  19.  A  colle6lion  of  tra^s  upon  which  that  mercury  is  impregnated,  may 
the  faltnKs  of  the  fea,  the  moilKire  of  the  be  grofler  than  the  particles  of  the  mer- 
air,  the  natural  and  pretcrnatura I  tUte  of  b<^«  cury,  ^c. — But  yet,  becaufe  ^e  way  by 
dies,  to  which  is  prehxed  a  dialogue  con-  which  mercury  may, be  fo  impregnated  has 
cerningcold,  i<')74,  ?vo.  2c.  The  excel-  been  thought  fit  to  be  concealed  by  others 
Icricy  of  theology  compared  with  natural  that  have  known  it,  and  therefore  may 
philofophy,  1673,  bvo.  2 1 .  A  collection  poffibly  be  an  inlet  to  fomething  more 
of  trads,  containing  fufpicions  about  hid-  noble,  not  to  be  communicated  without 
tlen  qualities  of  the  air ;  with  an  appendix  immenfe  damage  to  the  world,  if  there 
touchinc;  celeftial  magnets;  animadverfions  (hould  be  any  verity  in  the  hermetic  wri- 
upon  Mr.  Hobb«s's  problem  about  a  va.  ters;  therefore  I  queftion  not  but  that  the 
cuum ;  a  difcourfe  of  the  caufe  of  attrac-  great  wifdom  of  the  noble  author  will  fway 
tion  and  fudion,  1674,  8vo.  21.  Some  him  to  high  filence,  till  he  (hall  be  re- 
confideratlons  about  tl)c  rcconciieab!enefs  folved  of  what  confequence  the  thing  may 
of  reafon  and  religion.  By  T.  K.  a  layman,  be,  either  by  his  own  experience,  or  the 
To  wh'ch  \%  annexed,  a  difcourfe  about  judi^ement  of  fome  other,  (hat  thoroughly 
the  poflfibility  of  the  refurrediou  by  Mr.  undcrllands  what  he  fpeaks  about;  that 
Boyle,  1675,  8vo.  The  reader  m'uil  be  is,  of  attue  hermetic  philofopher^  whofir 
informed,  that  both  thefe  pieces  were  of  jifdgement,  if  there  he  any  fuch,  would 
his  writing ;  only  he  thoui^ht  tit  to  mark  be  more  to  be  regarded  in  this  point,  |^an 
the  former  with  the  tinal  letters  of  his  that  of  all  the  world  bcfide  to  the  con- 
name,  trary ;  there  being  other  things  betide  the 

[f]  To  be  convinced  of  this,  obferve  tranfmut^tion  of  metals,    if  thofe  great 

only  the  following   palfagcs    of    a  letter  pre tendcis  brag  not,  which  none  but  they 

written  by  Mr.  afterwards  iir  Ifaac  New.  underlland.  Sir,  becaufe  the  author  fee  ma 

ton  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,    the  fecretary  of  detirous  of  the  fenfe  of  others  in  this  p«int» 

the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  occafion  of  1  have  been  fo  free  as  to  fhoot  my  bolt ; 

it.     The  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge,  -but  pray  keep  this  letter  private  to  your- 

April  36,  1676.  fclf.      Yourf^rvant, 

«•  Yefterday,  reading  the  two  laft  Phi-  Ifaac  Newton," 

lofophical  Tranfadions,  I  had   an  oppor-         In  1676,  Mr.  Boyle  publiflied,  33.  Ex« 

Cunit)'  to  contider  Mr.  Boyle's  uncommon  periments  and  notes  about  the  mechanical 

experiment  about  the  incalefcence  of  gold  origin  or  produdion  of  particular  qualities, 

and  mercury.      1  believe  the   lingers  of  in  feveral  difcourfes  on  a  great  variety  of 

many  will  itch  to  be  at  the  knowledge  of  fubjeds,    and,  among  the  reftf   of  clec* 
the  |»reparatIoa  »i  fuch  a  jaercury  \  and    tricity. 

C4  br 
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by  means  of  their  flourtfliing  faAories  in  that  part  of  the  world* 
As  a  proof  of  his  own  inclination  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  for  that  purpofe,  he  caufed  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
gofpels  and  ads  of  the  apofties,  in  the  malayan  tongue,  to  be 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  410,  and  to  be  fent  abroad,  at  hi$ 
own  expence.  This  appears  from  the  dedication,  prefixed  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  to  that  tranilation,  which  wae 
publifhed  under  his  dire£tion.  It  was  the  fame  fpirit  and  prin- 
ciple which  made  him  fend,  about  three  years  before,  feveral 
copies  of  Grotius  de  veritate  chrilUanac  religionis,  tranflated  into 
arabic  by  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  into  the  Levant,  as  a  means  of 
propagatmg  chriftianity  there.  There  was  printed  in  1677,  at 
Geneva,  a  mifcellaneous  coUeflion  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  in 
latin,  without  his  confent,  or  even  knowledge ;  of  which  there 
is  a  large  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^iions,  In 
1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Hooke  a  (hort  memorial  of  fome 
obfervations  made  upon  an  artificial  fubflance  that  (bines  with- 
out any  preceding  illuftfation  ;  which  that  gentleman  thought 
fit  to  publifh  in  his  Ledliones  Cutlerianse  [g].  The  regard 
which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr.  Boyle,  appears  from  a 
very  curious  letter,  which  the  former  wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter 
end  of  this  year,  for  the  fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentiments 
upon  that  ethereal  medium,  which  he  afterwards  propofed,  in 
his  Optics,  as  the  mechanical  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter 
is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
.  Birch  [h]. 

It  was. upon  the  30th  of  November  this  year,  that  the  Royal 
Society,  as  a  proof  of  the  jufl  fenfe  of  his  great  worth,  and  of 
the  conftant  and  particular  fervices  which  through  a  courfe  of 
many  years  he  haid  done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
prefident ;  but  he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  faySj  peculiarly 
tender  in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addreifed  to  his  much  refpefted  friend  Mr.  Robert  Hooke, 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Grefham  college.  About  this  time, 
Dk  Burnet  being  employed  in  compiling  his  admirable  hiflory 

[c]  He  publiOied  the  fame  year,   24.  felf-(hining  fubftaoce,  Svo.  i(.  Difcourfe 

Hiftortcal  accouRt  of  a  degradation  of  gold  of  things  above  reafon ;  inquiring,  whether 

made  by  an  anti-eHxir:    a  ftrange  cbe-  a  philoTopher  (hould  admit  there  are  any 

mical    narrative,    4to,    reprinted  in  the  fuch  ?   1681,  Svo.     17.  New  ezperimentf 

fame  Utt  1739.     Thii  made  a  very  great  and  obfervations  made  upon  the  Icy  Noc«* 

noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,    and  11  tiluca  :  to  which  it  added  a  chemical  p4« 

looked  upon  at  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  radox,   grounded  upon  new  eiperiments, 

pieces  that  ever  fell  from  hit  pen ;  fince  making  it  probable^  that  chemical  princU 

the  fadts  contained  in  it  would  have  been  pies  are  tranlinutable,  fo  that  out  of  one  of 

cfteemed  incredible^  if  they  had  been  re-  them  others  may  be  producedi  1682,  8vq« 

lated  by  a  man  of  left  integrity  and  piety  x8.  A  continuation  uf  new  ezperimenti 

than  Mr.  Boyle.  phyfico^ mechanical,    couching  the  fpring 

[h]  In   1680,    Mr.  Boyle   publiHied,  and  weight  of  the  ^^  4&4  (heir  c^e^i 

^5. The  Aerial  No^iluca;  or  fome  new  l692|  8y9« 
fhiiffk9m$DMt  iiand  «  proc^i^  of  «  f^^Uovi 

of 
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of  the  Reforaiatioiii  Mr.  Boyle  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
cxpence  of  publifhing  it ;  as  is  acknowledged  by  the  do£tor  in 
his  preface  to  the  fecond  volume.  It  was  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1681,  that  he  was  engaged  in  promoting 
the  preaching  and  propagating  of  the  gofpel  among  the  Indians ; 
fince  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  upon  that  fubjec):,  was  ki  anfwer 
to  one  from  Mr.  John  Elliot  of  New  England,  dated  Nov.  4^ 
1680.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Boyle  is  preferved  by  his  hiftorian  | 
and  it  ihews^  that  he  had  a  vail  diflike  to  perfecution  on  account 
of  opinions  in  religion.  He  publiflied  in  1683,  nothing  but  a 
(hort  letter  to  Dr.  Beal>  in  relation  to  the  making  of  frefli  watet 
out  of  fait  [i]. 

Mr.  Boyle's  writings  grew  now  fo  very  numerous,  that  Dr# 
Ralph  Cudworth,  celebrated  for  his  immortal  work.  The  In- 
telle£lual  Syftem,  wrote  to  him  in  moft  prcfling  terms,  to  make 
an  entire  colle£lion  of  his  feveral  treatifes,  and  to  publiih  them 
together  in  the  latin  tongue ;  and  "  then,"  fays  he,  "  what 
you  (hall  fuperadd,  will  be  eafily  colle£ted  and  added  after* 
wards.  And  I  pray  God  continue  your  life  and  health,  that 
you  may  ftill  enrich  the  world  with  more.     The  writers  of  hy*- 

Ethefes  in  natural  philofophy  will  be  confuting  one  another  a 
ig  time  before  the  world  will  ever  agree,  if  ever  it  do.  But 
your  pieces  of  natural  hiftory  are  unconfutable,  and  will  afford 
the  beft  grounds  to  build  hypothefes  upon.  You  have  much 
'  outdone  ur  Francis  Bacon  in  your  natural  experiments ;  and  you 
have  not  inGnuated  any  thing,  as  he  is  thought  to  have  done, 
tending  to  irreligion,  but  the  contrary."  This  letter  is  dated 
Oaober  16,  .1684  [k]. 
In  Juno  i686,  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  biihop 

[t]  In  1624,  he  printed  two  veiy  con-  to  the  corpufcular  philofophy;  to  which  it 

fiderable  works;  29.  Memoirs  for  the  na-  annexed,  a  Difcourfe  about  tlieadvantage$ 

tural  hiiHny  of  human  blood,    efpecially  of  the  ufe  of  fimple  medicinei,  Svo.     Be« 

thefpintof  that  liquor»  Svo.     30.  Expe-  fides  thefe  philofophical  tra^t,  he  gave 

I  rimeots  2»nd  con  fide  rations  about  the  poro-  the  world  likewlfet  the  fame  year,  an  ex- 

fity  of  bodies,  Svo.  cellent  theological  one,  34.  Of  the  lU|li 

[k1  In    T6S5,    he  obliged  the  world  veneration  m.tn's  intellect  owet  to  God» 

with,  31.  Short  memoirs  for  the   natural  petuliarly  for  his  wifdom  and  power,  8vo. 

experimental   hii^ory  of  mineral  waters,  'Vhis  was   part  of  a  much  larger  work, 

with  directions  a!»  to  the  feveral  methods  which  he  fignified  to  the  world  io  an  ad* 

of  tryiftg  them,    including  abundance  of  vertifement,  to  prevent  any  exception  from 

aewand  ufeful  remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  being  taken  at  the  abrupt  nnnner  of  iti 

pirious  etperments.     :(i.  An  elTayon  the  beginning.     At  the  entrance  of  the  fucr 

great  effedts  of  even,    languid,    and   un-  ceeding  year,  came  abroad  his,  35.  Free 

heeded  motion ;  whercunto  is  annexed  an  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 

experimental  difcourfc  of  fome  hitherto  of  nature;  apiece,  which  was  then,  and 

little  regarded  caufes  oft  he  falubrity  and  in-  will  always  be,  greatly  admired  by  thole 

ialubrity  ofthe  air,  and  i  IS  eifedts;  reprinted  who  have  a  true  seal  and  reltfli  for  pure 

in  1690,  Svo,     None  of  his  treatifes,  it  is  religion  and  found  philofophy.      It  was 

iaid,  were  ever  received  with  greater  or  tranflatedintolatiii,  andreprinttdin  xsn^ 

inore  general  applaufe  than  this.     33.  Of  the  year  ^ften 
rt^e  re^oncUeabieneGi  of  fpeciic  medkiacd 
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of  Salifbury,  tranfmitted  to  him  from  the  Hague  the  manufcript 
account  of  his  travels,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
letters,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Boyle;  who,  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
doftor,  dated  the  14th  of  that  month,  exprefies  his  fatisfaftion 
in  "  finding,  that  all  men  do  not  travel,  as  mod  do,  to  oblervc 
buildings,  and  gardens,  and  modes,  and  other  amufements  of 
^  fuperficial  and  almoft  infignificant  curiofity ;  for  your  judi- 
cious remarks  and  rcflcftions,  fays  he,  may  not  a  little  improve 
both  a  (latefman,  a  critic,  and  a  divine,  as  well  as  they  will 
'make  the  writer  pafs  for  all  three  [l].  In  the  month  of  May 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  unwillingly,  was  conftrained 
to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fome  inconveniences 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured  ;  and  this  he  did  by  "  an  ad- 
vertifement  about  the  lofs  of  manv  of  his  writings  addreiTed  to 
J.  W.  to  be  communicated  to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  vir- 
tuofi ;  which  may  fene  as  a  kind  of  a  preface  to  moft  of  his 
mutilated  and  unfiniflied  writings."  He  complains  in  this  ad- 
Vcrtifemcnt  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  plagiaries,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  dilRcult  in 
any  other  man  to  have  done  fo,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  felf-concclt  and  vanity,  yet  Mr.  Boyle's  manner  is  fuch^ 
95  only  to  raife  in  us  an  higher  eiteem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advertifcment  is  inferted  at  length  in  his  life. 

He  now  began  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrength,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  declined,  as  he  ob- 
ferves  in  a  letter  to  M.  le  Clerc,  dated  May  30,  1689  ;  which 
put  hinl  upon  ufing  every  polFible  method  of  hufbanding  his  re- 
maining time  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned.  In  doing  this,  as 
a  certain  writer  fays,  he  preferred  generals  to  particulars ;  and 
the  affiftance  of  the  whole  republic  of  letters  to  that  of  any 
brandi,  by  what  ties  foevcr  he  might  be  conneftcd  therewith. 
It  was  with  this  view,  that  he  no  longer  communicated  parti^ 
cular  difcourfes  or  new  difcoveries  to  the  Royal  Society )  begaufc 

ti  could  not  be  done,  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
s  which  he  thought  of  dill  greater  importance.  It  was  the 
more  fteadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  refigned  his  pod  of 
governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New- 
England  ;  nay,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world,  that  he 
could  no  longer  receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement^ 
which  begins  in  the  following  manner.  "  Mr.  Boyle  finds  him- 
felf  obliged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  favour  of  vifiting  him, 

[l"|  In  1687,    Mr.  Boyle    publiftied,  is  enquired,  whether,  and,  if  at  all,  with 

36.  The  martyrdom  at  Theodora  and  Dy-  whaf  caution,  a   naturalift  (hould    admit 

jimia,  8vo  :  a  work  he  had  drawn  up  in  them.     With  an  appeodix,  about  vitiated 

his  youth.     37.  A  difquilltion  about  the  light,  1688,  Kyo. 
Anal  caufcs  of  oatural  ihipgs  ^  whcreiji  t$ 

I.  That 
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1.  That  he  has  by  fomc  unlucky  accidents,  namely,  by  his  fer- 
vant's  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  a  cheft  which  con- 
tained his  papers,  had  many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and 
there,  or  otherwife  fo  maimed,  that  without  he  himfelf  fill  up 
the  lacunx  out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be  in- 
telligible. 2.  That  his  age  and  ficklinefs  have  for  a  good  while 
admonifhed  him  to  put  his  fcattered,  and  partly  defaced,  writings 
into  fomc  kind  of  order,  that  they  may  not  remain  quite  ufeleis. 
And,  3.  That  his  fkilful  and  friendly  phyfician,  fir  Edmund 
King,  feconded  by  Mr.  Boyle's  bed  friends,  has  prellingly  ad- 
vifcd  him  againft  fpeaking  daily  with  fo  many  perfons  as  are 
wont  to  vifit  him,  reprefenting  it  as  what  cannot  but  much  wafte 
his  fpirits,"  &c.  He  ordered  likewife  a  board  to  be  placed  over 
his  door,  with  an  inscription  fignifying,  when  he  did  and  did 
not  receive  vifits. 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means  he  gained 
timV  to  finifh,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  one  was  a  col- 
lection of  elaborate  procefles  in  chemiftry  j  concerning  which 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  is  dill  extant;  but  the  piece 
itfelf  was  never  publifhed,  though  we  read  in  the  letter,  that 
^  he  left  it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  ftudious  difciples 
of  that  art.'*  BcGdes  thefe  papers,  committed  to  the  care  of 
one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend,  he  left  alfo  very  many  be- 
hind him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  relating  to  chemiftry ;  which, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  direfted  to  one  of  his  executors,  ne  defired 
might  be  infpeded  by  three  phyficians  whom  he  named,  and 
that  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  might  be  prcferved.  "  Indeed,** 
fays  the  writer  of  his  life,  "  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  many  important  difcoveries  were  contained  in  them ;  che- 
miftry being  his  favourite  ftudy,  and  opening  to  him  perpetually 
fuch  a  new  fcene  of  wonders,  as  eafily  perfuaded  him  of  the 
poflibility  of  tranfmuting  metals  into  gold.  This  perfuafion  of 
his  is  evident  from  feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  and  was  avowed 
by  himfelf  to  the  great  Dr.  Halley,  the  late  royal  aftrononyr, 
who  related  to  me  his  converfation  with  him  upon  that  fub- 
jcft.  And  it  was  probably  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  that 
he  took  fo  much  pains  to  procure,  as  he  did  in  Auguft  1 689,  an 
^£1  for  the  repeal  of  a  llatute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Jlcnry  IV.  againft  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  filver  [m]. 

About 

[m]  Iq  the  mean  time  Mr.  Boyle  pub*-  vious  hydroftatical  way  of  eftiipating  ores, 

lifiicd  fome  orher  woiks  before  bis  death;  1690,  8vo.     He  informs  uSf  in  the  poft^. 

91,  58.  Medicina  HydroHatica :  or,  Hydro-  fcript  of  this  treatife,  that  he  had  prepared 

(tatics  applied   to    the    materia   roedica,  materials  for  a  fecond  volume,  which  he 

(hewing  how,   by  the  weight  that  divert  intended  to  publifh ;     but  it   never    ap- 

bodies  ufed  in  phyfic  have  in  water,  one  pearcd.  39.  The  chriftian  virtuofo:  Ihew- 

f&ay  difcover  whether  they  be  genuine  or  ing  that,  by  being  addidled  to  experimental 

^altfiate*    To  which  is  fubioiDe4  a  pre-  philofophy,  a  man  is  rather  affilted  than 

ipdifpofe^ 
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About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer>  he  began  to  feet  fucli 
>n  alteration  in  his  health)  as  induced  him  to  think  of  fettling 
his  afHairs;  and  accordingly,  on  the  i8th  of  July,  he  Hgned 
and  fealed  his  lafi  will,  to  ^w^hich  he  afterwards  added  feveral 
codicils,  in  0£lober  his  diftempers  increafed;  which  might 
perhaps  be  owing  to  his  tender  concern  for  the  tedious  illnefs 
of  his  dear  fifter  the  lady  Ranclagh,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  the  grcaieft  harmony  and  friendihip,  and  whofc 
indifpoiition  brought  her  to  the  grave  on  the  23d  of  December 
following.  He  did  not  furvive  her  above  a  week  j  for,  on  the 
30th  of  December^  he  departed  this  life  in  the  65  th  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church  in  the  Freld5,  Weft- 
minder,  on  the  7th  of  January  following ;  and  his  funeral  fer- 
mon  was  preached  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bifhop  of 
Salifburj.  The  biOiop  made  choice  upon  this  occafion  of  a  text 
very  appoGte  to  his  fubjeft,  namely,  "  For  God  giveth  to  a  man, 
that  is  good  in  his  fight,  wifdom,  knowledge,  aiid  joy."  Ecclef. 
xi.  26.  After  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  applied 
the  doctrine  to  the  hononrable  perfon  deceafed ;  of  whom,  he 
tells  us,  he  was  the  better  able  to  give  a  chara£ter,  from  the 
many  happy  hours  he  had  fpent  in  converfation  with  him,  in 
the  courfe  of  nine-and-twenty  years.  He  gives  a  large  account 
of  Mr.  Boyle's  fincere  and  unaffeded  piety,  and  more  efpecially 
of  his  zeal  for  the  chrifttan  religion,  without  having  any  narrow 
notions  concerning  it,  or  midaking,  as  fo  many  do,  a  bigoted 
heat  in  favour  of  a  particular  fe£t,  for  that  zeal  which  is  th^ 
ornament  of  a  true  chriftian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
his  noble  foundation  for  leflures  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  againlC 
infidels  of  all  forts;  the  efTefts  of  which  have  been  to  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  difcourfes,  which  have 
been  publifhed  in  confequence  of  that  noble  and  pious  founda* 
tion.  He  had,  fays  our  prelate,  defigned  it  in  his  life-time^ 
though  fome  accidents  did,  upon  great  confiderations,  divert 
hifn  from  fettling  it ;  but  not  from  ordering  by  his  laft  will,  that 
a  liberal  provifion  ihould  be  made  for  one  who  ihould,  in  a 
very  few  well-digelled  fermons,  every  year  fct  forth  the  truth 
of  the  chriftian  religion  in  general,  wiuiout  defcending  to  the 

indifpofcd  to  be  a  good  chriftian.     The  kft  behind  him  for  that  purpofcar«  printed 

tirft  part.     To  which  are  rub}oined«  i.  A  imperfe^as  they  are,  in  the  late  edition  of 

iliicourfe  about  the  diftindtion  that  repre-  his  works  in  folio.     The  laft  work,  whick 

fents  fome  things  as  above  rcafon,  but  not  he  publiftied  himfelf,  Wat  in  the  fpring  of 

contrary  to  reafon.     2.  The  firft  chapters  1691;  and  is  iivtituled,  40.  Eiperimenrt 

•f    a  difcourfe*     intituledi    Greatnefs  of  &  obfervationes    phyfic«s    wherein   ar# 

sntnd    promoted   by  chriftianity.     1690,  briefly  treated  of>  feveral  fubjed^s  relating 

Svo.      In  the  advertifament  prefixed  to  to  natural  philofophy  in  an  experimental 

this  work,  he  mentions  a  fecond  part  of  way.     To  which  is  added,  a  fmall  c^^ 

the  chriftian  virtudfo ;    which,  howevery  Umoa  of  ftruge  reporU,  8vo. 
JledidftOtlivttpfiAiik.  Suttkepa^rilft 
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Ihb-divifions  among  chriftians.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
tfanilation  and  imprcfiion  of  the  new  Teftament  into  the  ma<- 
layan  tongue,  which  he  fent  over  all  the  Eait  Indies.  He  gave 
a  noUe  reward  to  him  that  tranflated  Grotius's  incomparable 
book  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  into  arable ;  and  was 
at  the  charge  of  a  whole  impreiTion,  which  he  took  care  fhould 
be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that  language  is  under- 
iiood.  He  was  refolvcd  to  have  carried  on  the  imprcflion  of 
the  new  Teflament  in  the  turkifli  language ;  but  the  company 
thougnt  it  became  them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  fufiercd 
him  only  to  give  a  large  fliare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700I. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  irilh  bible,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
diftributed  in  Ireland :  and  he  contributed  liberally,  both  to  th« 
impreffion  of  the  welch  bible,  and  of  the  iriih  bible  for  Scot- 
land. He  gave,  during  his  life,  300I.  to  advance  the  defiga 
of  propagating  the  chrillian  religion  in  America  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  heard  that  the  caft  india  company  were  entertaing  propo* 
fitions.for  the  like  defign  in  the  £aft,  he  prefently  fent  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example  ;  but  intended  to-carry 
it  much  farther  when  it  ihould  be  fet  on  foot  to  purpofe.  When 
he  underflood  how  large  a  (hare  he  had  in  impropriations,  he 
ordered  confiderable  fums  taibe  given  to  the  incumbents  in  thofe 
parifhe^,  and  even  to  the  widows  of  thofe  who  were  dead  be* 
fore  this  diftribution  of  his  bounty.  He  did  this  twice  in  his 
life-time,  to  the  amount  of  above  600I.  and  ordered  another 
diftribution,  as  far  as  his  eilate  would  bear,  by  his  will.  In 
other  refpe£ts,  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful  and  extenfive, 
that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells  us,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, to  upwards  of  loool.  per  annum. 

Sut  that  part  of  his  difcourfe  which  concerns  us  moft,  is,  the 
copious  and  eloquent  account  he  has  given  of  this  great  man^s 
abilities.  **  His  knowledge,"  fays  he,  "  was  of  fo  vail  an  extent, 
that  if  it  were  not* for  the  variety  of  vouchers  in  their  feveral 
forts,  I  ihould  be  afraid  to  fay  all  I  knovir.  He  carried  the  itudy 
of  the  hebrew  very  far  into  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  the 
other  oriental  tongues.  He  had  read  fo  much  of  (he  fathers, 
that  he  had  formed  out  of  it  a  clear  jud (cement  of  all  the  eminent 
ones.  He  had  read  a  vail  deal  on  the  fcriptures,  had  gone  very 
nicely  through  the  various  controverfies  in  religion,  and  was  a 
true  mafter  of  the  whole  body  of  divinity.  He  read  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  mathematical  fciences  ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
fet  himfelf  to  fpring  any  new  game,  yet  he  knew  the  abftrufelt 
parts  of  geometry.  Geography,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it  that 
related  to  navigation  or  travelling;  hidory  and  books  of  novels 
were  his  diverhons.  He  went  very  nicely  through  all  .the  parts 
of  phyfic;  only  the  tendernefs  of  nis  nature  made  him  lefs  able 
to  endure  the  exa£tnefs  of  anatomical  diiTedioos,  efpecially  of 

iivmg 
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living  animals^  though  he  knew  thefe  to  be  moft  inSrtiditlgl^ 
But  for  the  hiftory  of  nature,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  pro* 
du£tions  of  all  countries,  of  the  virtues  and  improvements  of 
plants,  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  all  the  varieties  that  are  in 
them  in  different  climates,  he  was  by  much,  by  very  much,  the 
readied  and  the  pcrfefleft  I  ever  knew,  in  the  greateft  compafs^ 
and  with  the  niceft  exaftnefs.     This  put  him  in  the  way  of 
making  all  that  vail  variety  of  experiments  beyond  any  man,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  ever  lived.     And  in  thefe,  as  he  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  new  difcoveries,  fo  he  ufed  fo  nice  a  ftriftnefs, 
and  delivered  them  with  fo  fcrupulous  a  truth,  that  all  who  have 
examined  them  have  found  how  fafely  the  world  may  depend  upon 
them.    But  his  peculiar  and  favourite  ftudy  was  chemillry,  in 
which  he  vsras  engaged  with  none  of  thofe  ravenous  and  ambi* 
tious  defigns  that  drew  many  into  it.    His  defign  was  only  to  find 
out  nature,  to  fee  into  what  principles  things  might  be  refolved, 
and  of  what  they  were  compounded,  and  to  prepare  good  me- 
dicaments for  the  bodies  of  men.     He  fpent  neither  his  time 
nor  fortune  upon  the  vain  purfuits  of  high  promifes  and  pre- 
tenfions.     He  always  kept  himfelf  within  tlie  compafs  that  his 
eftate  might  well  bear;  and,  as  be  made  chemillry  much  the 
better  for  his  dealing  in  it,  fo  he  never  made  himfelf  either 
worfe  or  the  poorer  for  it.     It  was  a  charity  to  others,  as  well 
as  an  entertainment  to  himfelf  5  for  the  produce  of  it  was  dif- 
tributed  by  his  fifler  and  others,  into  whofe  hands  he  put  it.* 
To  this  eloglum  of  the  bifliop,  wc  will  only  add  that  of  the 
celebrated  phyfician,  philofophcr,    and  chemift,  Dr.  Herman 
Boerhaave  ;  who,  after  having  declared  lord  Bacon  to  be  the 
father  of  experimental  philolophy,  aflerts,  that  "  Mr.  Boyle,  flic 
ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  fucceeded  to  the  genius  and 
enquiries  of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.    Which,  fays  he,  of 
all  Mr.  Boyle*s  writings  fliall  1  recommend  ?    All  of  them.    To 
him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables, 
foffils :  fo  that  from  l.is  works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem 
of  natural  knowledge  [n]."   The  reader,  perhaps,  may  here  be 
pleafed  to  know,  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in 
which  lord  Bacon  died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
tffU,  but  flcnder  5  and  his  countenance  pale  and  emaciated.  His 
conftitution  was  fo  tender  and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts 
of  cloaks  to  put  on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf  by  his 
thermometer.  He  efcaped  indeed  the  fmall-pox  during  his  life  5 
but  for  almoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fucH  a  feeblenefs 
of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs  of  ftrength  and  fpiritS|  that  it  wa#. 

[n]  Boerbute's  Metbodus  difcendi  acdlcixnm* 
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iftonifliing  how  he  could  read,  meditate,  make  experiments,  and 
write  as  he  did.  He  had  likewife  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  which 
made  him  very  tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of 
fuch  diilempers  as  might  affect  them.  He  imagined  ^Ifo,  that 
if  ficknefs  (hould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it  might  raife  the  pains 
of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which  might  be  above  his  ftrength  to 
fupport ;  fo  that  he  feared  left  his  lafl  minutes  Ihould  be  too 
hard  for  him.  This  was  the  ground  of  all  tlie  caution  and  ap- 
prchenfion  with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live :  but  as  to  life 
itfelf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference  for  it,  which  became  a  phi- 
lofophcr  and  a  chriftian.  However,  his  fight  began  to  grow 
dim,  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died ;  and,  when  death 
carae  upon  him,  it  was  with  fo  little  pain,  that  the  flame  ap- 
peared to  go  out  merely  for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it.  Th« 
reader  may  wonder  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  never  made  a  peer  j 
efpecially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  his  four  elder  brothert 
were  all  peers-  A  peerage  was  often  offered  him,  and  as  often 
refufed  by  him.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  he  might  have  had 
any  thing  he  ihould  exprefs  an  inclination  for.  He  was  always 
a  favourite  at  court :  and  king  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  king 
WilKam,  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  convcrfation,  that  they 
often  ufed  to  difcourfe  with  him  in  the  moft  familiar  manner. 
Not  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  at  any  time  a  courtier ;  he  fpake  freely 
of  the  government,  even  in  times  which  he  difliked,  and  upon 
occafions  when  he  was  obliged  to  condemn  it ;  but  then  he  al- 
ways did  it,  as  indeed  he  did  every  thing-  of  that  nature,  with 
au  exa^lnefs  of  refped  [o]. 

Mr- 


[(»]  Mr.  Boyle's  po(niumoiis  works  are  ^utre  the   ftHlflance  of  many   hands,  (• 
4IS  follow:  I.  The  general  hiilory  of  the  air  make  ii  a;i   hill-ry    very  Ihort  of  com- 
4digned  and. begun,  idgit  410.   Concern^  piete.       'Jo    wUich    Mr.    Molincux   an- 
ing  the  nature  and  value  of  this  work,  we  iwered  :  **■  I  am  ex:remely  obliged  to  you 
ha7e  the  teftimonies  of  two  of  the  molt  for   Mr.  Buylc's  book  of  the  air,  which 
ingenious  and  able  men  of  that  age,  Mr.  litely  canic  to  my  hands.     It  is  a  vail  dc- 
Locke  and  Mr.  Molineux.  Mr.  Locke,  in  Isgn,  and    uoc  10  be  fiuinied  but  by  the 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Molineux,  dated  Decern-  united  labours  of  many  heads,  and  inde- 
ber  261  1692,  obferves,  that,  though  this  fatigably   proi'ecutcd  for  many  years;  C9 
treatife  was  left  imperfe^,  yet  I  think,  that  I  defpair  of  feeing  any  thing  coin- 
fays  he,  the  very  defign  of  it  will  pleafe  p)ete  therein.   However,  if  many  will  lend 
you  ;  and  it  is  caft  into  a  method,  that  any  the   fame  helping   hands  that  you   have 
one  who  pleafes  m^y  add  to  it  under  any  done,  I  (hould  be  in  hopes  ;  and  certainly 
of  the  (everal  titles,  as  his  reafon  and  ob-  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  all  natuial  phi- 
fervation  fliall  (urnifli  him  with  matter  of  lofophy  of  greater  ufe  to  mankind  thaji 
h€t.     If  &ch  men  as  you  are,  curious  and  what  is  here  propofed."  2.  General  heads 
kDOwing,  would  join  to  what  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  natural  hilWy  of  a  country,  great 
had  coUe^d  and  prepared,  what  comes  in  or  fmall ;  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  traveU 
their  Way*  we  might  hope  in  fome  time  lers  and  navigators.    To  which  are  added» 
(•  have  a  conisderable  htftory  of  the  air,  other  dire^ions  for  navigators,  &c.  with 
Hian  which  I  fcarce  know  any  part  of  na-  particular  obfervations  on  the  moft  noted 
tnral  pMtiofophy  would  yield  more  variety  countries  in  the  world.    By  another  hand* 
and  ufe.    But  it  is  a  fubjcdk  too  large  for  1692,    i2mo.       Thefe     general    head< 
lbs  aticffipti  9f  ftp/  006  aiun,  and  will  ic-  wcf c    firft   printed   in    the  Philofophi- 
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Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married  :  but  Mr.  Evelyn  \^s  afllired^ 
that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  daughter  of  Cary, 
earl  of  Monmouth ;  and  that  to  this  pafTion  was  owing  his  Sera- 
phick  Love.   In  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Boyle's  life',  fet  down, 
by  bifliop  Burnet,  it  is  remarked,  that  he  abftained  from  mar- 
riage, at  firft  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philofophically  5  and 
we  find,  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at  Oxford, 
July  17th,  1669,  that  he  had  an  overture  made  him  with  refpdft 
to  tne  lady  Mary  Ballings,  filler  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  But 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  leall  thoughts  of  that  kind  ^  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of 
his,  written  when  he  was  young  to  the  lady  Barrymote  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  adually  married, 
which  almofl:  (hews  that  he  never  did.    The  letter  is  written 
with  great  politenefs,  and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  gallantry ;  and  is  a 
clear  proof,  that  though  Mr.  Boyle  did  not  choofe  to  marry,  yet 
it  was  no  mifanthropic  cynical  humour  which  reftrained  him 
from  it.    It  is  impofhble  to  entertain  the  reader  better,  than  by 
prefenting  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  point  in 
queftion.— **  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haften  the  payment  of  the 
thanks  I  owe  your  Jadyfliip  for  the  joy  you  are  pleafed  to  wifh 
me,  and  of  which  that  wifh  pofiibly  gives  me  more  than  the  oc-* 
cafion  of  it  would.  You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend 
your  belief  of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  pried  but  fame,  and 
made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed  bridegroom.     I  may  poflibly  ere 
long  give  you  a  fit  of  the  fpleen  uJ)on  this  theme  ;  but  at  pre- 
fcnt  it  were  incongruous  to  blend  fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ^ver 

cal  TranfaAions,  being  drawn  up  by  Mr.  eafily  prepared,  ufcful  in  familiet,  tnd  fit 

Boylc,  at  the  requcfV  of  the    Royal   So-  for  the  fervice  of  the  country  people.    The 

ciety.    The  other  dircdlions  added  in  this  third  and  lail  volume*  publiflied  from  the 

edition  were  drawn  up  by  various  perfons  author's  original  macufcript ;  whereunto 

at  divers  times*  by  order  of  the  Roysl  are  added  feveral  ufeful  notes,  eiplicatory 

Society*  and  printed  in  different  numbers  of  the  fame.    1698,  i2mo.    The  firft  edi- 

of  the  Philofuphical  Tranfadtions ;   but,  tion  of  this  book  was  printed  in  i68Sf  un« 

being  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  (ketched  out  der  the  title  of  Receipts  fent  to  a  friend  ia 

by  Mr.  Boyle,  uvre  very  properly  annexed  America :  in  169*,  it  was  repriqteci  with 

to  the  preceding  ones.     3.  A  paper  of  the  the  addition  of  a  fecond  part*  aod  a  new 

honourable  Robert  Boyle's,  depoiited  with  preface  :  and  in  1698,  at  we  nowobferve, 

the  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  06to-  was  added  thr  third  and  lift  volume.  They 

ber  14, 1680,  and  opened  iince  his  death  ;  have  been  all  feveral  times  reprinted  fincc 

being  an  account  of  his  making  the  phof-  in  a  itngle  volume,  and  juftly  afcounted  the 

phoruSf  Sept.  ^o,  i63o;  printed  in  the  belt  collodion  of  the  kind. 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  4.  An  account        Thefe  pofthumoois  works,  joined  to  thoft 

9f  a  way  of  examining  waters,  as  to  frclh-  before    mentioned,    to];ether    with    man/ 

nefs  or  faltnefs.    To  be  fubjoined  as  an  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions, 

appendix  to  a  lately  printed  letter  about  which  we  had  not  room  to  be  particulaf 

fweetened  water,  Odl.  w,  16S3  ;  printed  about,  were  all  printed  in  one  collection: 

in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.     5.  A  whereunto  is  prefixed,  an  accurate  life  of 

free  difcourfe  againft  cuftomary  fwearing»  Mr.  Boyle  by  Dr.  Birckf  to  whom  we  ara 

and  a  difluafive  from  curfing.    1695,  8vo.  chiefly  indebted  for  ^e  material!  of  thit 

6.  Medicinal  experiments :  or,  a  collec-  anicle* 
tion  of  choice  rciaedief|Cbiefl/  fimple^  9ni 

prate 
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%rate  of  matrimony  and  amours  with,among  things  I  am  fo  ferious 
in,  as  thofe  this  fcribble  prefents  you.   I  (hall  therefore  only  tell 

?my  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  fttll  at  the  old  defiance, 
ou  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  perfeftions  of  your  fex, 
to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for  the  reducing  fo  ftubborn  a- 
heart  as  mine  ;  whofc  conqucft-  were  a  talk  of  fo  much  difficulty, 
and  is  fo  little  worth  it^  that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely 
to  deter  any,  that  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  to  overcome 
the  former.  But  though  this  untamed  heart  be  thus  infeniiblc 
to  the  thing  itfelf  called  love,  it  is  yet  very  acceifible  to  thinj^s 
very  near  of  kin  to  that  palTion  ;  and  efteem,  friend  (hip,  refpedl, 
and  even  admiration,  are  things  that  their  proper  objeds  fail 
not  proportionably  to  exa<^  of  me,  and  confequently  are  quali- 
ties, which,  in  their  higheft  degrees,  arc  really  ana  conftantly 
paid  my  lady  Barrymore  by  her  moil  obliged  humble  fervant, 
and  affcdionate  uncle,  Robert  Botle." 

BOYLE  (Charles),  earl  of  Orrery,  fecond  fon  of  Roger, 
fecond  carl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  Mary  Sackvillc  daughter  to  Richard 
earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middletex,  was  born  in  Auguft  1676;  and 
at  fifteen  entered  a  nobleman  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Ro- 
ehcfter,  and  Dr.  Freind.  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  head  of  that  fociety, 
Obferving  his  uncommon  application,  drew  up  for  his  ufe  that- 
compendium  of  logic,  which  is  now  read  at  Chrift-church, 
wherein  he  ftyles  him  **  the  great  ornament  of  our  college." 
Having  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  was,  in  1 709,  chofen  member 
for  the  town  of  Huntington.  A  petition  being  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  complaining  of  the  illegality  of  his  election, 
he  fpoke  in  fupport  of  it  with  great  warmth ;  and  this  probably 
gave  rife  to  his  duel  with  Mr.  Wortley,  the  other  candidate,  in 
which,  though  Mr.  Boyle  had  the  advantage,  the  wounds  he 
received  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  that  lafted 
for  many  months.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  be-^ 
came  earl  of  Orrery :  foon  after  he  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
and  was  ele£fced  a  knight  of  the  Thiftle.  In  1706,  he  married 
lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Exeter  [p].  In 
1709  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fworn 
of  her  majefty's  privy  council.  He  was  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  queen  to  the  ftates  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  with  an 
appointment  of  ten  pounds  a  day,  at  a  very  critical  junfture, 
namely,  during  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Tliere,  fome  in  authority 
at  Brufiels,  knowing  they  were  foon  to  become  the  emperor's 
fubjefls,  and  that  Ms  imperial  majefty  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  qui^n^  fhewed  lefs  refpe£l  to  her  minifter  than  they 

[p]  By  this  lady,  who  dioi  a  fefr  yean  after  hn  marriage,  he  had  hit  only  fon, 
Joho  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrci|« 

Vol.  nU  D  had 
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had  fonnerly  done :  upon  which.  Orrery,  wlio  confidered  thetfl 
behaviour  as  an  indignity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ma'-* 
naged  with  fo  much  refolution  and  dexterity,  that,  when  they 
thought  his  power  was  declining,  or  rather  that  he  had  no  power 
at  all,  he  got  every  one  of  them  turned  out  of  his  poft.  Her 
majeily,  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  reign,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  britifh  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Marfton 
in  Someifetfliire.  On  the  acccflion  of  king  George  I.  he  was 
Siade  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  lieutenant  and  cudos 
rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Somerfet.  His  frequeivt  voting  againit 
the  minifters  gave  riie  to  a  report,  that  he  was  to  be  removed 
from  all  his  pods ;  upon  which  he  abfcnted  himfelf  from  the 
court :  but  his  friends  afTuring  him,  that  they  had  ground  to 
believe  the  king  had  a  perfonal  cfteem  for  him,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  majcfty,  fignifying,  that  though  he  looked  upon  his  fcr- 
Tice  as  a  high  honour,  yet,  when  he  Hrft  entered  into  it,  he  did 
not  conceive  it  was  expefted  from  him  tliat  he  (hould  vote 
againil  his  confcience  and  his  judgement  \  that  he  mud  confefs, 
u.  was  his  misfortune  to  difter  widely  in  opinion  from  fome  of 
his  majcdy\s  nnniders;  that  if  thofc  gentlemen  had  reprefented 
fhis  to  his  maiedy  as  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  his  majed]f 
himfelf  thought  lo,  he  was  ready  to  refign  thofe  pods  he  en- 
joyed, from  which  he  found  he  was  already  removed  by  a  com-, 
mpn*  report,  which  was  ratlier  encouraged  than  contradi&ed 
fey  the  miniders.  The  king  going  foon  after  to  Hanover,  lord 
Orrery's  regiment  was  taken  from  hinii  which  his  lordfhip 
looking  upon  as  a  mark  of  difpleafure,  rcfigned  his  pod  of  lord 
of  the  jbedchamber. 

On  the,  28th  of  September  1722,  he  was  committed  clofc 
prifo^cr  to  tlie  Tower,  by  warrant  of  a  committee  of  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council,  upon  furpxcion  of  high  trcafon,  and  o£ 
being  concerned  in  Layer's  plot.  IJis  confinement  brought  on 
fuch  a  dangerous  fit  of  iickncfs,  that,  as  Dr.  Mead  reraondrated 
fo  the  council,  unlefs  he  was  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  he  woulc^ 
Aot  anfwer  for  his  life  twenty-four  hours :  upon  which,  after 
fix  months  impriibnment,  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  Upon  the 
Uritled  enquiry,  no  fuiiicient  ground  for  a  profecution  being 
found,  he  wus,  after  pailing  through  the  ufual  forms,  abfolutely 
difcharged.  After  this,  he  condantly  attended  in  his  place  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  as  he  had  done  before ;  and  though  he  never 
.  fpoke  in  that  aifcmbly,  his  pen  was  frequently  employed  to  draw 
up  the  proteiis  entered  in  its  journals.  He  diecl,  after  a  (hort 
indifpofuion,  on  the  21  It  of  Augud  I73i.  He  had  a  good  reliih 
for  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  gave  fome  productions  of- 

^«°^"^"^i-  A  cold- 

rO  "^1*'  ^^  '^^"S  ^^^  puMiihfd  whilt    tion  ofthe  life  aF  Lyfander,  from  tlr«  greelc 
AftM^m  «t  Chiift-church  w»s»b  cnnlki-    ot  Piwurcli.  Dr»  AidricK,  dcaa  ofChriit-- 
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A  c^lddefsy  occafioned  by  a  family  difpute  beiween  lord 
Orrery  and  the  earl  of  Orknevi  gave  rile  to  a  mifiinderftandtng 
t>etweeti  the  former  and  his  Ion,  the  fubje£t  of  the  next  article, 
who  married  Orkney's  daughter;  during  which  Orrery  in  a 
paiBon  made  a  will,  wherein  he  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford  his  noble  library,  fave  only  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of 
Jordsy  and  fuch  works  as  related  to  the  engliih  hiftory  and  con- 
ilitution,  which  he  left  to  his  fon. 

BOYLE  (John)  [r],  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, was  the  only  fan 
of  Charles,  the  fubje£i  of  the  preceding  article,  and  born  the  ad 
of  Jan.  1707.  He  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Fenton 
the  poet,  from  the  age  of  fcven  to  thirteen  •,  and  then,  after 
pafling  through  Weftminfter-fchool,  he  was  admitted  nobleman 
of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  In  1728  he  married  lady  Harriet 
Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  George  earl  of  Orkney ;  and,  though 
this  match  had  the  entire  approbation  of  his  father,  yet  it  ua-> 
fortunately  happened 'that  a  difTendon  arofe  between  the  two 
carls,  which  put  lord  Boyle  and  his  lady  into  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  fituation.  It  is  true,  that  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  that  the  father  was  upon  the  point  of  cancelling 
his  bequeft  to  the  college }  but  was  prevented  by  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  his  deceafe.  Lord  Orrery  (peaks  of  this  affair  with 
great  fenfibility  and  emotion,  above  twenty  years  after,  to  his 
fon  [s]^ 

He  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  Jan.  173-2 ;  but  though 
he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by  fome  fpeeches,  he  did  not  greatly 
cultivate  the  bufinefs  qf  parliament.  The  deKcacy  of  his  healthy 
his  pailion  for  private  life,  and  the  occaGons  he  fometimes  had 
of  redding  in  Ireland,  feem  to  have  precluded  him  from  any 
regular  attendance  in  the  engliih  houfe  of  peers.  In  173a  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and*  was  at  Cork  when  his  countefs  died  there 
the  aad  of  Auguft  that  year.  The  charader  of  this  lady  is 
drawn  by  himfelf.  In  his  obfervations  on  Pliny  [t]  ;  and  her 
excellent  qualities  and  virtues  are  highly  difplayed  by  Theobald, 

ckiidi,  fiadtng  him  to  be  ■  s^od  grecian,  of  thit  w6rk«  m  revieiHog  a  good  pirt  of 

pot  him  upnnpublifhing  a  new  eJicioa  of  the  reft,  in  trAnfcrtbing  the  whole)  and  at* 

the  epiftles  of  PhaUris,  which  appeared!  a  tending  the  prefs,  half  a  year  of  Atterw 

tkc  beginning  of  16951  nnder  the  title  of  bury's  lift  was  employed,  as  he  declares  In 

PhaUridit  Agrigeminoram  tyraoni  epifto*  his  epiiioiary  correfpondence*  ii.  21.    Hit 

I2.     Ex  MSS.  recenfuit)  veifione,  anno-  lordfhip  wrote  a  comedy*  called,  At  yoo 

tatioaibust  &  vita  infuper  au^oris  donavit  find  it(  printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of 

Car.  Boyle,  ex  aedr  Chrifti,  Oxon.  Svo.  the  works  of  Roger  earl  of  Orrery.     He 

la  this  edition  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  was  alfo  author  of  a  copy  of  verfes  to  Dr* 

been  a0ifted  by  Aldrich  and  Atterbury.  Gaiih,  upon  his  Difjpenrjiryt  ao4ofapro« 

The  authenticity  of  thefe  epiftles  being  loguc   tu  Mr.   Soutnrrne's  play,   called, 

called  in  qocftion  by  Dr.  BentJey,  Mr.  'fhe  Siege  of  Capua  " 
3oyle  wrote  an   anfwer,    intituled.    Dr.         [»]  Biogr.  Brit.  2d  edit. 
Bentley's  difTerration  on  the  epiftles  of        [si  Remarks oi)  Swift,  p.  219, 5th edit. 
Fbaiaxia  examined.— In  byiog  the  dcfign        [^J  Vol.  ii.  p.  i^j,  3d  edit. 
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in  his  dedication  of  Shakfpeare's  works  to  the  earl,  which,  it 

-feems,  was  originally  intended  for  her.    While  in  Ireland,  he 

.commenced  a  friendfhip  with  Swift,  upon  fending  him  a  copy  of 

;verfes  on  his  birth-day,  which  produced  alfo  that  of  Pope.   OQ» 

1733  he  retnrned  to  England  j  and,  having  now  no  attachment 

to  London,  retired  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetihire  >  a  feat  of  his 

anceftors,  which  had  been  much  negle£led,  and  which  was  now 

ittle  more  than  tlie  (hell  of  a  houfe.    Here  he  amufed  himfelf 

n  building  and  repairing,  in  laying  out  gardens  and  plantations, 

in  ere£ling  a  library,  &c. 

About  1738,  he  took  a  houfe  in  Duke-ftreet,  Wcftminfter, 

that  his  fons  might  be  educated  under  his  own  eye,  and  hzft 

alfo  the  benefit  of  attending  Weftminfter  fchool.  June  the  fam^ 

year  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton,  an  irifh 

gentlewoman;  and,  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  acknowledges^ 

that  .in  her  the  lofs  of  his  former  countefs  was  repaired.     In 

1739,  he  publifhed  a  new  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  of  his  great 

rgrandfather's  dramatic  \vorks,  now  very  fcarce ;  and,  in  1 742,  his 

/  ^tate  letters,  to  which  were  prefixed  Morricc^s  memoirs  of  th^rt 

ftatefman.   In  2743,  he  was  created  LL.  D.  at  Oxford:  he  was 

-likewife  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1746,  lord  Boyle  being 

fettled  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Boyle  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  he  re- 

•moved  to  Caledon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  the  feat  of 

^Mr.  Hamilton,  the  father  of  his  countefs,  where  he  refided,  with 

dittle  intermKTion,  till  1 750 :  happy  in  that  domeftic  tranquillity^ 

that  ftudious  retirement.and  ina£ltvity,  from  which  he  was  never 

.drawn  but  with  reludlancc.     ♦*  Whenever,"  fays  he,  **  we  ftep 

out  of  domeAic  life  in  fearch  of  felicity,  we  come  back  again 

difappointed,  tired,  and  chagrined.     One  day  pafled  under  our 

own  roof,  with  our  friends  and  our  family,  is  worth  a  thoufand 

.'in  any  other  place.    The  noife  and  buftle,'  or  (as  they  are  fooi- 

ifhly  called)  the  diver fions  of  life,  are  defpicable  and  taftelefs, 

when  once  we  have  experienced  the  real  delight  of  a  fire* 

fide  [uj." 

In  1751,  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  4to,  a  tranflation  of 
Pliny's  letters,  with  obfervations  on  each  letter;  and  an  effay  on 
Pliny's  life,  addrefTed  to  Charles  lord  Boyle :  which  work  met 
with  fo  good  a  reception,  that  feveral  editions  of  it,  in  8vo.  have 
fince  been  printed.  The  fame  year,  he  addreflcd  to  his  fecond 
fon,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  feries  of  letters,  containing  remarks  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Swift,  8vo  j  which  alfo  was  fo  well  re- 
ceived, tliat  it  >^ent  through  five  editions  in  little  more  than  x 
year.  December  1753,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  the  earl 
of  Cork.    In  September  1754,  with  his  lady  and  daughter^^ 

[v]  Private  Letter,  cited  in  Bioge.  Belt. 
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he  began  a  tour  to  Italy :  his  chief  obje£t  was  Florence,  in 
which  city  and  its  neigtibourhood  he  refided  nearly  a  yean 
He  coI]e£ted,  while  here,  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  Tuf- 
cany,  which  he  intended  to  write  in  a  feries  of  letters,  twelve  of 
which  only  he  lived  to  finifti  \  and  of  thefe  an  ample  epitome 
may  be  feen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  1782,  pp.  2^2.  286. 
377.  529.  In  November  1 7  c  5,  he  arrived  at  Marilon,  after  pafl- 
ing  through  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1758  he  loft  his  fecond 
lady,  and  the  year  after  his  eideft  fon ;  and  was,  agreeably  to 
the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of  his  nature,  deeply  affe£ted  upon 
thefe  occafions.  He  furvived  .the  lofs  of  his  fon  about  three 
years ;  for  an  hereditary  gout,  which  no  temperance  or  ma- 
nagement could  fubdue,  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence,  November 
16,  1762,  in  his  56th  year  [x]. 

BOYSE,  BOYS,  or  BOKJ  (John)  [t1,  one  of  the  tranflatora 
of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of  William  Bois^ 
re£lor  of  Weft-Stowe,  near  St.  Edmundfbury,  in  Sufiblk,  and 
born  at  Nettleftead  in  that  county,  1.560.  He  was  taught  the 
firft  rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father ;  and  his  capacity  was 
fnch,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  bible  in  hebrewi 
He  went  afterwards  to  Hadley  fchool,  and  at  fourteen  was  ad* 
mitted  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  ikill  in  the  greek.  Happening  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  when  he  was  elected  fellow,  to  preferve  his  feniority,  he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried,  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  to  be  ad- 
mitted. He  applied  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine,  but  fancying  himfelf  afFe£led  with  every  difeafe  he  read 
of,  he  quitted  that  fcience.  June  21,  1583,  he  was  ordained 
•  deacon,  and  next  day,  by  virtue  of  a  dtfpenfation,  prieft.  He  wa9 
ten  years  chief  greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day* 
He  voluntarily  read  a  greek  le£ture  for  fome  years,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was  frequented  by 
many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded 
him  in  the  rcftory  of  Weft  Stowe  j  but  his  mother  going  to  live 
with  her  brother,  he  refigned  that  preferment,  though  he  might 

[x]  Aftcrhisdcalh,  in  i774»  wrerepub-  I''>t«^«>rm,   Michicl    Krawbri(ige»   Mofec 

IWhed  hjt   Letier*  from  luly,  by  the  rev  Orthodox,  JinJ   Thomas  Vaiiull,  ui  No, 

John  Duncombc  M.  A  who  prctixed  a  life  102,  107,  113,  and    rag.     He  publi(he4 

.of  htnit  from  which  thefe   memoirs  are  alibi  in  17 57,  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Ro- 

f             chiefly  drawn.     Beftdes   what   has   been  bert  Gary,  earl  of  Moiiinouth»  Svo.  from  9, 

meationed,   lord   Cork  was  the  author  of  MS.  communicated  to  him.     Lord  Cork 

'              many  little  produdions.     He  contributed  was  an  amiable  good  man,  and  competently 

to  thofe  periodical  papers  called  the  World  eiidowed,but  nor  of  ftrong  original  powers. 

and  the  Coanoiflcur :  to  the  former  No.  47^  [v]  Wood's  FaA.  Oxon.  vo).  i.  col  1^3. 

6Sy  161  {  to  the  latter  the  moli  part,  of  Fulier*9  Worthies  in  SutTolk.  Life  by  Dr. 

I              No.  14  and  I7t  the  letter  figned  Goliah  Anthonj  Walker,   in  Peck's  Dcfident« 

I              Engliih  in  No.  19,  gireat  oart  of  No.  33  Curiofa,  vol.  ii.  p.  38*  42. 

I  And  4C^  and  the  kttcn  ngacd  Reginald 
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have  kept  it  with  his  fcUowfliip.  At  the  age  of  thirty-fix,  he 
married  the  (laughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  rc£tor  of  Doxworth,  in  Cam- 
bridgefliirc,  whom  he  fuccecded  in  that  living,  1596.  On  quit- 
ting the  univcrflty,  the  college  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  young  wife,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him  with  the  livings 
which  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a  bad  economic,  and  himfelf 
being  wholly  immerfed  in  his  iluciies,  he  foon  became  fo  much 
in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  fell  his  choice  coUedion  of  bdoks 
to  a  prodigious  difadvantage.  1  he  lofs  of  his  library  affli£led 
him  fo  much,  that  he  thought  of  quitting  his  native  country* 
He  was  however  foon  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  he  even  con- 
tinued to  leave  all  domeftic  affairs  to  her  management.  He  en* 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  twelve  of  the  neighbouring  clergy^ 
to  meet  every  Friday  at  one  of  their  houfes  by  turns,  to  give  an 
Account  of  their  (Indies.  He  ufually  Icept  fome  young  fcholar 
in  his  houfc,  to  indruA  his  own  children,  and  the  poorer  fort  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  feveral  gentlemen's  children,  who  were 
boarded  with  him.  When  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was^ 
by  James  I.  dire^ed  to  be  made,  Mr.  Bois  was  eledcd  one  of 
tlie  Cambridge  tranflators.  He  performed  not  only  his  own,  but 
alfo  the  part  affigned  to  another,  with  great  reputation,  though 
with  little  profit ;  for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons  [z]. 
He  was  alfo  one  of  the  fix  who  met  at  Stationers-hall  to  revifo 
the  whole :  which  tafk  they  went  through  in  nine  months,  hav-* 
ing  each  from  the  company  of  ftationers  during  that  time  thirty 
ihiilings  a  week  [a].  He  afterwards  aflifted  fir  Henry  Savilie 
in  pubiifhing  the  works  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  and  received  a  pre- 
fent  of  one  copy  of  the  book,  for  many  years  labour  fpcnt 
upon  it :  which  however  was  owing  to  the  death  of  fir  Henry 
Savilie,  who  intended  to  have  made  him  fellow  of  hton.  In 
1615,  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  biihop  of  Kly,  bellowed  on  him 
unalked,  a  prebend  in  his  church.  He  died  1643,  in  the  84tfa 
year  of  his  ag^ ;  leaving  a  great  many  manufcripti  behind  him|' 
particularly  a  commentary  on  almoR  all  the  books  of  the  new 
Tcftament  [b].  When  he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge^ 
be  received  from  the  learned  Dr-  Whitaker  thefe  three  rules,  for 
avoiding  thpfe  diftempors  which  ufually  attend  a  fedentary  life, 
to  which  he  conftantly  adhered :  the  firft  was,  to  ftudy  always 
ftanding;  the  fecond,  never  to  lludy  in  a  window^  (he  third,never 
to  go  to  bed  v/ith  his  feet  cold. 

BOYSE  (Josefh),  an  engliih  dxflentlng  miniiler,  was  bom  at 

[a]    The  j^ing  indeed  cominattd  him  [a J  Fulier's  Church  Hifiory,  lib.  i« 

ftfie  of  the  frllows  of  his  new  college  at  p.  ae. 

^beifea  :   but  he  nr\cr  had  any  bo'ctit  [bJ  This  book  was  afterwards |ubli&c4 

tttereb),   that  foundat:oi)  uki»$  no  ti*  Ht  U>o^b,  1655,  ftycw 
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Leeds  in  Yorklhifc,  Jan.  14,  1660-;  and  trained  at  a  private 
academy  near  Kendal  iir  Wc(lmoreland[cJ.  He  then  went  to 
X«ondon  5  and  there,  among  other  advantages  in  the  profecution 
tif  his  ftudiesy  attended  the  preaching  of  many  able  divines,  both 
conformifts  and  non-conformifts :  of  thofe  of  the  eftabliihed 
charch,  Tillotfon,  Calamy,  Scott,  and  Stillingfleet ;  of  the  dif- 
fentersy  Charnock,  Baxter,  and  Howe.  In  1680,  he  began  to 
preach  publicly.  He  was  at  Amfterdam  in  i(S82,  where  he 
preached  occaiionally  at  the  Brownift  church.  In  1683,  after 
ins  rerurn,  he  had  an  invitation  to  be  a  paftor  at  Dublin,  which 
he  did  not  rdi(h ;  but  was  at  length  induced  to  accept  it,  be-- 
caufe  that  feafon  was  not  favourable  to  the  non-conformi(l$  ia 
England.  Some  years  after,  he  had  for  his  coadjutor  the  rev, 
Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn  fo],  fo  well  known  for  his  writings  and  hi« 
fufFerings.  This  connexion  and  a  mutual  friendfhip  fubfifted 
between  them  for  more  than  ten  years ;  but  the  friendfhip  was 
interrupted,  and  the  connc£lion  diiTolvcd,  in  confcquence  of 
Emiyn's  fentlments  upon  the  dotSlrine  of  the  trinity.  Boyfe'i 
:zcal  for  orthodoxy  led  him  to  take  fomc  fteps,  which  were  juftly. 
cenfarable ;  for,  while  Emlyn  was  under  profecution,  and  his 
trial  at  hand,  Boyfe  publiflied  a  book  again  (I  him,  which  cer- 
tainly inflamed  the  profecution,  though,  in  the  preface,  he  de- 
clares that  "  he  had  no  hand  in  it  "  Whence  comes  it,  that  of 
adl  religious  zeal,  chat  of  the  prefbyterians  is  the  nioft  flaming 
and  intolerant?  "  The  quakcrs,"  fays  Dr.  Prieftley [e*],  •*  arc 
die  only  body  of  chriftians,  who  have  uniformly  maintained  the 
principles  of  toleration.  Kvery  other  body  of  men  have  turned, 
per fecu tors,  when  they  had  power: — but  tlie  quakers,  though 
^ftablifhed  in  Pennfylvania,  have  perfccuted  none. — I  liave  h 
much  confidence  in  their  moderation,  that,  diflirent  as  my  opi- 
nions are  from  theirs,'!  believe  they  would  let  me  live,  write^ 
and  ptlbliOt  what  I  pleafed,  unmoleilcd  among  them. :  which  h 
more  than  I  could  promife  myfelf  from  any  other  body  of  chrif- 
tians  whatever  ;  the  preJh^Urtans^  perhaps^  kaft  of  all  excepted,^ 
So  much  however  is  due  to  Boyle,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
did  not  forcfce  all  the  conlVquences,  nor  approve  of  the  perf&# 
cution,  which  was  carried  on  againft  Emlyn ;  and  that  he  be- 
haved with  more  candour  and  friendlinefs  to  him,  than  any  other 
difienting  miniRer  in  Dublin. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Boyfe's  death  is  not  mentioned ;  but  his  ftt^i 
neral  fermon  was  preached  at  Dublin,  Dec.  8,  1728.  He  was 
confidered  as  a  learned,  pious,  able,  and  ufcful  divine  \  and  hit 
works,  confrfting  of  fermons  and  p61emic  divinity,  were  pub- 
H(hed,  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

c]  Biog.  Br  it.  2d  edit.  [■  j  On  education,  p.  1S4* 

Hj  VecAiticle  Em  I.  y  If. 
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BOYSE  (Samuel)  [t],  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  a  very  inge- 
nious perfon ;  and,  being  as  remarkable  for  imprudence  as  fgr 
ingenuity,  may  furnifli  a  very  edifying  article  to  numbers.  He 
was  born  in  1 708,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  private  fchool  in  Dublin.  At  eighteen,  he  was  fent  to  the 
univcrfity  of  Glafgow;  and,  before  he  had  entered  his  aothyeary 
married  a  tradefman's  daughter  of  that  city  [g].  He  was  natu- 
rally extravagant,  and  foon  expofcd  to  the  inconveniences  of  in« 
digence ;  and  his  wife  being  alfo  diHolute  and  vicious,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  accelerate  his  ruin.  His  father  fupported 
him  for  fome  time  \  but  this  fupport  at  length  ceafmg,  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  genius  procured  hiQi. 
many  friends,  and  fome  patrons.  In  1731,  he  publiihed  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  addrefled  to  the  countefs  of  £glinton  ;  who  was 
a  patronefs  to  men  of  wit,  and  much  diftinguiftied  Boyfe  while 
he  reCded  in  that  country.  He  wrote  alfo  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  lady  Stormont,  intituled,  1  he  tears  of  the  mufesj  with  which 
lord  Stormont,  brother  to  the  late  earl  Mansfield,  was  fo  much 
pleafed,  that  he  ordered  Boyfe  a  handfome  prefent. 

Thefe  publications,  and  tne  honourable  notice  taken  of  them, 
were  the  means  of  recommending  him  to  very  high  perfons^ 
who  were  defirous  of  ferving  him }  but  Boyfe  was  not  a  man 
to  be  ferved.  He  was  of  a  low- lived,  grovelling  humour: 
He  was,  fays  Gibber,  of  all  men  the  fartheil  removed  from  a 
gentleman :  he  had  no  graces  of  perfon,  and  fewer  ftill  of  con^ 
verfation;  and  though  his  underilanding  was  very  extenfivc^ 
yet  but  few  could  difcover  that  he  had  any  genius  above  the 
common  rank.  He  wrote  poems ;  but  thefe,  though  excellent 
in  their  kind,  were  loft  to  the  world,  by  being  introduced  with 
no  advantage.  His  acquaintance  were  of  fuch  a  caft,  as  could  be 
of  no  fervice  to  him ;  and,  though  voluptuous  and  luxurious,.he 
had  no  tafte  for  any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  lad  degree 
expenfive.  The  contempt  and  poverty  he  was  fallen  into  at 
Edinburgh,  put  him  upon  going  to  London ;  which  defign  being 
communicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  {till  retained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  poetical  talents,  die  gave  him  a  recommen- 
datory letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  fir 
Peter  King,  then  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  alfo 
recommended  him  to  his  brother,  afterwards  earl  Mansfield ; 
but  he  made  no  ufe  of  thefe  recommendations,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  fubfifting  by  contributions.  About  1740,  he  was 
fq  reduced,  that  he  had  not  clothes  to  appear  abroad  in :  he  had 
not,  fays  Gibber,  a  (hirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel :  the 
ibeets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawnbroker's;  he  was 

[r]  Biof.  Brit  adtdit  {o]  Cibbtr's  L\ru  of  the  poeti. 

obliged 
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obliged  to  be  confined  to  bed,  with  no  other  covering  dian  a 
blanket ;  and  he  had  little  fupport,  but  what  he  got  by  MO-iting 
letters  to  his  friends  in  the  mod  abjeft  ftyle.  His  mode  of  flu* 
dying  and  writing  was  curious:  he  iat  up  in  bed,  with  the  blanket 
wrapped  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  his  arm ;  and,  placing  the  paper  upon  bis  knee^ 
fcribbled  in  the  beft  manner  he  could. 

In  1 742,  we  find  him  in  a  fpunging-houfe,  whence  he  wrot# 
a  curious  letter  to  Mr.  Cave,  printer  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine (  h].  How  long  he  was  in  confinement  does  not  appear; 
however,  he  at  length  obtained  his  liberty  :  but  his  imprudence 
and  his  wants  ftill  continued,  and  he  had  often  recourfe  to  the 
meaneft  arts  to  procure  benefafrions.  At  fome  times  he  would 
raife  fubfcriptions  for  poems,  which  did  not  exill;  and,  at  others^ 
ordered  his  wife  to  inform  people  that  he  was  jufl:  expiring,  to 
move  the  compaflion  of  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  fur- 
prifed  to  meet  the  man  in  the  ftreet  to*day,  who  was  yefterday 
(aid  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  In  1743,  he  publiihed  an  ode 
on  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  intituled,  Albion's  triumph  ;  but  did 
not  put  his  name  to  it.  In  1745,  he  was  with  Mr.  Henry  at 
Reading,  where  he  was  paid  at  a  very  low  rate  for  compiling 
a  work,  intituled,  An  hiilorical  review  of  the  tranfaAions  of 
Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  i739» 
to  the  infurref^ion  in  Scotland  in  1745  ;  with  the  proceedings 
in  parliament,  and  the  moft  remarkable  domeftic  occurrences, 
during  that  period.    To  which  is  added.  An  impartial  hiftory  of 

[b3  Which*  being  highly  edifying  af  can  fee  if  my  affair  can  po(BUybeinadeup» 

well  as  jmuiing,  we  will  iranfcribc  verba-  I  hope  therefore  you  will  have  the  huma* 

tim  from  the  Biographia  Britanoica  :  nity  to  fend  me  half  a  guinea  for  fupport* 

.  till  I  can  finifl)  your  papeit  in  my  hands. 

Ihscriftion  for  St.  Lazarus'sCavs.  Tnt  ode  on  the  britiib  naiioM  1  hope  to 

Hodie,  teftc  c«lo  fummo,  ^*^t  ^"""^  ^°"^/^'  ^""^  "^"^  ?  f^l  ^""f^ 

Smc  pane,  fine  nummo ;  «f  ',^»'  P"*  °/  Stowe  you  defign  for  the 

Sortc  pofiius  infflh.  P'f"«  Mag«i.:e,  that  it  may  be  improved* 

Scribe  tibi  dol  ens  mcrfte.  »»  ^^^  *»  poAiblc  from  your  aOUbnce.  You* 

Fame,  bile,  lumr  i  jecur  :  P^P^"  »'« j)ut  ill  iranfcribed.  I  agree  witfi 

Urbaue,  mittc  opcm,  nrccor  :  T"  **  *°  ^''  A«guftine*s  cave.     1  humbly 

Tibi  enim  cor  humanini  intreat  your  anfwer,  having  not  tmfted  any 

Non  z  malis  alicnum.  ^^mg  fince  I  uefday  evening  I  caine  her«( 

Mihi  mens  nee  m^lc  grato,  »^  "^J  f«»**  ^T'"  \^^^  offmy  back  for 

Pro  a  le  favorc  dato.  J*»«  ch»f8*  ^^*^*  K^;  /*'.**'•*  I  muft  go 

into  pnfon  naked,  which  is  too  ihocking 

Ex  gehenna  dcbiloria,         Alcjeus.        ^^"^  ™«  «>  <*>in*^  «f«  ^  »«•  ^»*  ^n«'«  »«•' 
Vulgo,  domo  fpongiatona.  g^^d,  fir,  your  unfortunate  humble  fcrvant» 

,  "^'*»         _     ,                          .  CaowN  CoPFEi-Housit 

1  wrote  you  yefterday  an  account  of  my  Grocer's  Alley,  Poultry,         S.  BoYi  e, 

vnhappycafe.  I  am  every  moment  threat-  Tulyai    1742, 

eiied  to  be  turned  out  here,  becaufe  I  have 

pot  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two  nights  Received  from  Mr.  Cave  the  fum  of  half 

paft,  which  is  ufually  paid  be  fore- hand  ;  aguineaby  meiincoofinemcDt^S.  Boyfe*'* 

Mi  I  am  loth  to^  intotU  couAtcfi  till  I  ^w, 

th* 
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the  late  rebellion,  8cc.  This  work  was  puhliflied,  1747,  in  i 
vols.  8vo.  and  is  (aid  not  16  be  dcftitute  of  merit.  .  While  at 
Reading,  his  wife  died;  upon  which  he  tied  a  piece  of  black  rib- 
bon round  the  neck  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  arms,  as  imagining  it  gave  him  the  air  of 
a  man  of  taile.  He  nlfo,  when  in  nis  cups,  which  was  as  often 
as  he  had  money,  indulged  a  dream  o.f  his  wife's  being  ftill  alive ; 
and  would  talk  fpitcfully  of  thofc  by  whom  he  fufpcfted  her  to 
be  entertained  :  fo  that,  it  feems,  he  was  not  without  a^ood  de- 
gree of  atleftation  in  his  charafter. 

After  Boyfc*s  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  and  ap- 
pearance were  more  decent,  artd  hopes  were  entertained  of  hit 
reformation  ;  but  his  health  now  vifibiy  declined,  and  he  died^ 
after  a  lingering  illnefs,  May  1749,  in  obfcure  lodgings  near 
Shoe-lane,  where  he  was  buried  at  the  expcnce  of  the  parifh. 
Some  aiFecting  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  fecn  in  Nichols's 
fele£l  colle£^ion  of  poems,  recited  on  the  beil  authority.  He 
18  a  melancholy  inftance  of  the  wretchednefs,  contempt,  and  dif- 

Sace,  to.  which  the  moft  ingenious  perfons  may  reduce  them- 
Ives  by  an  abufc  of  thofe  powers  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed them.  His  genius  was  not  confiued  to  poetry  :  he  had 
alfo  a  taile  for  painting,  mufic,  and  heraldry.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  poems,  if  colleded,  would  make  |x  moderate  volumes :  two 
have  been  publiibed.  But  the  moil  celebrated  of  his  perform- 
ances was  his  poem,  called  Deity  -,  the  third  edition  of  which 
was  publi(hed  in  1752,  8vo.  It  is  ilyied  by  Hervey[i3  "  a  beau-* 
tiful  and  in(lru61ive  poem  ;"  and  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Fielding 
with  commendation.  1  hat  ingenious  writer  gives  a  quotation 
from  it,  which  he  calls  "  a  very  noble  one;  and,"  adds  he, "  taken 
from  a  poem,  long  fince  buried  in  oblivion  :  a  proof  that  good 
books,  no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  furvive  the  bad  [k].** 

If  we  did  not  know  from  obfervation,  that  fuch  ilrange  con- 
tradi£lory  qualities  exiil  in  fome  peculiar  temperaments,  ic 
would  be  almod  impoflible  to  conceive  how  any  thing  fublime, 
beautiful,  elegant,  and  afTeciing,  could  ever,  even  in  the  moft 
favourable  and  lucid  intervals,  be  produced  from  fuch  inelegant 
and  profligate  manners. 

BO^E  (Claude  Gros  de),  was  born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  28,  i68o« 
of  parents  who  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  He  attached 
himfelf  to  jurifprudence  5  but  antiquities  and  medals  foon  occu- 
pied him  entirely.  I  he  Chancellor  de  Pontchartrain,  the  abbe 
Bignon,  Vaillant,  Hardouin,  admired  him  for  the  amiablenefs  of 
his  manners,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning.  In  1 705^  he  pub- 
liflied  fome  ingenious  diilertations  upon  medals  and  other  mo- 

p]  MediUtioDs,  voi.  ii.  p.f7^.         [kJ  Hiftprjrcf  Tom  Joqci,  book  yiit  ch.  i.     . 
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numentS)  which  opened  to  him  the  doon  of  the  academy  of  in* 
fcriptions  and  belles-lettres.  He  was  received  under  the  title  of 
pupil,  and  the  year  following  he  became  perpetual  ftcretary.  The 
french  academy  too  admitted  him  of  their  focicty  in  1715.  He 
was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  in  1719;  and 
the  year  after  he  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  the  defign  of  augment^ 
ing  that  grand  colledion.  On  being  returned  toParis^  he  de^ 
TOted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  academy  of  belles-lettres  and 
the  cabinet  of  medals.  He  had  the  infpeaion  of  the  library  in 
1745,  during  the  illnefs  of  M.  Maboul.  He  had  laid  down  the 
place  of  fecrctary  to  the  academy  three  years  before.  That  fo- 
ciety  loft  him  entirely  in  1753 ;  he  died  the  loth  of  September 
that  year,  aged  74.  He  was  as  eftimable  for  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  temper  as  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge.  He  gave  feveral 
works  to  the  publici  which  are  mentioned  below  [l]. 

BRACCIOLINl  dell'  Api  (Francis),  an  italian  poet,  born 
tt  Piftoya  of  a  noble  family  in  1 5  56,  was  near  40  years  of  age 
when  he  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  for  the  fake  of  holding 
a  canonry.  The  cardinal  Mafiei  Barberini,  whofe  fecretary  he 
had  been  during  his  nunciature  in  France,  being  advanced  to  the 
tiara  under  the  name  of  Urban  Vlil.  Bracciolini  repaired  to 
Rome  to  felicitate  the  new  pontiff,  who  was  an  encourager  of 
literary  men,  and  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  He  placed 
hitn  in  quality  of  fecretary,  with  his  brother  the  cardinal  An- 
thony Barberini.  After  tne  death  of  Urban  VIII.  he  retired  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  in  1645,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  ^^  ^^ 
Jt  was  on  occafion  of  a  poem  in  23  cantos,  which  he  compofed 
on  the  eledion  of  that  pope,  that,  in  order  to  fhew  his  fatif^ 
£i£Uon»  the  pontiff  ordered  him  to  adopt  the  furname  iklie  Afi^ 
and  to  add  to  his  arms  three  bees,  Itill  borne  by  the  Bar- 
berinis.  lliis  poet  compofed  feveral  poems  of  various  kinds  [ii]« 

BRACTON  (Henry  de)  [n],  a  celebrated  englifh  lawyer  in 

[lj  I'he  edition  of  Uk  firft  15  votumes  the  Catalogue  of  his  library,  174$!  in  foU 

of  the  Memoires  de  I'academie  des  infci  ip.  It  was  well  clu>renf  aod  full  of  rare  an4  Ctt* 

tion;  ec  bcllei-leitres.     The  hiftorical  pH'  riout  books.   This  catalot^ue  is  very  much 

ae^yrks  whif  h  embelliOi  tfade  memoirs  in  requeft  among  the  biUiographers,  uA 

vere  printcfl  feparately  io  2  vols.  lamo.  fells  at  a  high  price.  Another  was  pubJi(hc4 

They  are  ingenious  and  agreeable.    They  after  his  death,  Paris,  17^3,  8vo. 
may  contain fewtf  of  thofe  delicate  ftrokes        fu]    I.    La  Croce  nai;quiftata»  Parit« 

triihwhichthe  fiogcs of  Fontenelle  abound,  160;,  lamo,  an  heroic  poem,  which  the 

but  perhaps  they  exceed  them  in  elet^^nce  Italians  do  not  hefiute  to  rank  immediately 

and  tafte.     They  are  however  unequal,  after  the  Jerufalemof  TaiTo.  2.  Lofchemo 

X.  The  fecond  edition  of  the  medallic  hif-  degli  dei,  an  heroi-comic  pocm^   RomCt 

tory  ot  Louif  XIV.  brought  down  to  his  1616,  i2mo;  in  which  he  has  ingeniouAy 

death,  1723,  iulio,    He  gives  the  drawings  ridiculed  the  pa^an  deities.     This  truly 

tfxl  impreiles  jof  many  of  them.     3.  The  origiaal  poem  has  been  thought  not  inferior 

hiitriry  of  the  emperor  TMricus  illitftrated  to  the  Secchia  rapita  di  Ta0bni,    3.  Tr4« 

by  medals.    4.    Several  dsHertattons  on  gedies*  comedies,  and  paAorala.     Braccio* 

the  ancient  medals,  difperfcd  for  the  moft  lini  alfo  excrcifed  hi  role  if  in  lyric  poetry, 
part  thfutigbout  the  Mca>oire«  de  Tacade-        £sj  Woc(hte«  of  Devattd>irt»  p.  5. 
ipuc  i»  belkvieUrcs.    y  lit  publiibe4 

the 
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thexiiith  centnrjr,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Frince,  born  In 'Dc» 
vonfliire ;  and  ftudied  at  Oxford,  where  he  to<dt  the  degree  of 
dodor  of  laws.     Applying  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  ftudy  of 
Hie  laws  of  England,  he  rofe  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar ;  and, 
in  1244,  was  by  king  Henry  III.  made  one  of  the  judges  itine* 
rant.    At  prefent,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  learned  wor|p  De 
legibos  et  confuetudinibus  Anglix  ;  the  nrft  printed  edition  of 
it  was  in  1569^  folio.     In  1640,  it  was  printed  in  4to ;  and  great 
pains  was  taken  to  collate  various  MSS.     One  of  the  moft  au- 
thentic manufcripts  of  this  work  was  burnt  in  the  fire  which 
coafamed  a  part  of  the  Cotton  library,  0£t.  23,  i73i>    It  is  a 
finiflied  and  lyftematic  performance ;  giving  a  complete  view  of 
the  bw>  in  all  its  titles,  as  it  ftood  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  thefe  into  tracts  and  chapters. 
Confiftently  with  the  extenfivenefs  and  regularity  of  the  plan^ 
the  feveral  parts  of  it  are  filled  with  a  curious  and  accurate  de* 
tail  of  legal  learning,  fo  that  the  reader  never  fails  of  deriving 
inftmdion  or  amufement  from  the  (ludy  of  this  fcientific  trea« 
liie  on  our  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.    It  is  written  in  a  ftyle 
much  beyond  the  generality  of  the  writers  of  that  age }  being 
though  not  alwavs  poltfhed,  yet  fufficiently  clear,  expreflive, 
and  nervous.    Tne  excellence  of  Bra£ton's  ftyle  muft  be  attri- 
buted to  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  roman  law- 
yers and  canonifts,  from  whom  likewife  he  adopted  greater  helps 
than  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.     Many  of  thofe  pitny 
lentences  which  have  been  handed  down  from  nim  as  rules  and 
maxims  of  our  law,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  im- 

Errial  and  pontifical  jurifprudence.  The  familiarity  with  which 
ra£lon  recurs  to  the  roman  code  has  ftruck  many  readers 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  part  of  his  chara£ter ;  and  fome 
have  thence  pronounced  a  hafty  judgment  upon  his  fidelity  as  a 
writer  upon  the  engliih  law  [o  J. 

The  value  fet  on  this  work  foon  after  its  publication  is  evinced 
by  the  treatifes  of  Britton  and  Fleta,  which  are  nothing  mort. 

[o]  It  feems  to  be  a  faftton  todifcredtt  him  ioto'a  very  fingular  theory.    He  laye 

Sra^on»  on  a  Tuppofition  of  hit  having  it  down  that  Littleton's  Teoures  cihibit 

mingled  too  much  of  the  civilian  and  ca-  the  fyftem  iacroduced  by  William  the  con- 

nonift  with  the  common  lawyer ;  any  no*  ^ueror  in  all  its  genuine  purity ;  that  this 

tion  that  \\M  got  into  vogue  on  fuch  a  fub«  fyAera  was  corrupted  by  a  roizture  from 

jc£t  is  likely  to  have  many  cu  retail  it,  and  other  polities  in  the  writingi  of  Britton, 

^evr  to  examine  its  juftnefs.  Among  others  Fletai  and  Glanvtile,  but  more  particularly 

who  have  moil  decidedly  declared  agaioft  in  thofe  of  Bradoo.     Full  of  this  prepoU 

£ra<5ton,  we  find  M.  Houaid  the  norman  terous  idea,  he  publilhed  tn  edition  of  Lit* 

advocate :  this  gentleman  was  |tt  the  paint  tleton  with  a  commentaryt  and,  to  decide 

to  give  an  edition  of  GlanvillCf  Fleta,  and  the  point  without  more  debate*  has  entitled 

Britton  ;  but  has  omitted  Bra^on,  becaufc  it  Anciennei  loiz  des  Frani^oit. 
iiis  writings  had  corrupted  the  law  of  Eogj.        After  this,  the  admirers  c£  Bradoii  will 

land.  >VH  apprehend  much  from  this  determined 

That  gentlemati's  conceptions  about  the  enemy  p9  hit  reputatioa  M  «n  engliib  Uw« 

furitj  of  the  law  Qi  £p^lwul  i»vt  feduced  y<er. 
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flan  appendages^  to  Bra£):on.  The  latter  was  intended  as  an  epi« 
tome  ot  that  author ;  and  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined  to 
the  fingie  office  of  fupplying  fome  few  articles  that  had  been 
touched  lightly  by  him,  with  the  addition  of  the  ftatutes  madft 
fince  he  wrote.  In  after  times  he  continued  the  great  treafuve 
of  our  ancient  jurifprudence.  Thus  was  Bradon  defervedly 
looked  up  to  as  the  nrft  fource  of  legal  knowledge,  even  fo  low 
down  as  the  days  of  lord  Coke,  who  feems  to  have  made  this 
author  his  guide  in  all  his  enquiries  into  the  foundation  of  our 

BRADBURY  (Thomas),  was  born  in  London  1672,  and 
educated  at  an  academy  at  Clapham  in  Surry  kept  by  Mr.  Row^ 
where  he  had  for  his  fchoolfellow  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Watts. 
In  his  early  youth  he  became  a  mod  celebrated  preacher  in  de- 
fence of  calviniftical  doArines  and  revolution  principles ;  and  it 
muft  be  confefled,  ths^t  a  more  loyal  fubjed:  to  the  prefent  royal 
family 9  or  a  bolder  advocate  for  calvinifm)  never  mounted  the 
pulpit.  Naturally  bold  and  intrepid,  he  thought  no  dangers  too 
great,  fo  as  he  could  promote  his  favourite  notions ; '  for  it  maf 
be  juftly  faid  of  him,  he  was  fincere.  He  publiflied  federal  theo- 
logical treatifes  ;  and  fince  his  death,  three  volumes  of  Sermons 
on  public  occaGons  have  been  printed.  He  died  17571  aged  £5, 
and  lies  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

BRADFORD  (Samukl),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  fon  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  in  Black* 
(lyars,  Dec.  20,  165a.  He  was  educated  both  at-St.  PauPs 
fchool  and  at  the  Charter-houfe,  and  afterwards  at  Bennet«col« 
lege  Cambridge,  which  place  he  left  on  account  of  fome  fcruples 
c^  confcience  on  the  ar tides  of  oatli£  and  iubfcrtptions.  He  went 
abroad  and  ftudied  phyfic;  and  after  his  return  home,  by  the 
means  of  archbifhop  Sancroft,  obtained  a  royal  mandate  to  the 
univerfity  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  i68d,  and  ten  years  after 
was  ordained  by  biihopCompton.  In  1691,  he  was  cfaofen  mi- 
nifter  of  St.  Thomas's  church  in  South wark,  and  foon  after  lec^ 
turcr  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow, 

About  this  time  he  became  tutor  to  archbiihop  Tillotfon*s 
children.  In  1693,  he  obtained  the  redory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow» 
in  the  rpom  of  Dr.  Timothy  Puller ;  and  in  1698  was  made 
chaplain  to  king  William,  as  he  was  afterwards  to  queen  Amie, 
upon  whofe  vifiting  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  April  1 705^ 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  together 
with  Dr.  William  Fleetwood,  Dr.  Snape,  and  others ;  and  in 
February  1707,  had  a.  prebend  of  Wcftminfter  conferred  upon 
him.     In  i7io>  jult  after  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  he  was 

■ 

[p]  This  sccouqt  ^-BhStaa  U  priacipallx  extra^ed  from  Mr.  Rcevei'*  Hiftory  of 
itt  englifli  Uir* 

recommended 
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recommended  to  and  accepted  of  by  her  majefty  for  the  KU 
ihopric  of  St.  David's ;  but  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry^ 
being  refufed  to  hold  his  prebend  orreflory  in  commendam^tne 
ctrcumitances  of  his  family  obKgcd  him  to  wave  the  bifliopric* 
In  May  1716  he  was  ele£ted  mafter  of  Bennet-college  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  who  had  refigned ;  and  in  April 
1 718  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Carlifle,  and  July  19, 
1723,  tranflated  to  that  of  Uochelter ;  which  he  held,  witn  the 
deanry  of  "Weftminfter,  till  his  death,  on  the  17th  of  March 
1731,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  edited  archbiihop  lil- 
lotfon's  fermons. 

BR ADICK  (Waltek),  a  penfioner  in  the  Chartcr-houfe,  was 
bom  in  i?o6.  He  was*  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lifbon^ 
a  confiderable  merchant  there ;  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  bis 
life,  after  feeing  all  his  property  fwallowed  up.  Some  time  after 
his  arrival  in  England  he  loft-' his  eye-fight,  when  her  majefty 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  give  him  her  warrant  for  the  comfort- 
able afylum  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
different  languages,  afnd  was  the  author  of  feveral  detached 
publications ;  but  his  ^*  Choheleth,  or  royal  preacher,''  a  poem, 
publiihed  in  1765,  will  be  a  lafting  teftimony  of  his  abilities. 
He  died  Dec.  .31,  1794. 

BRADLEY  (J'^Mfs),  D.  D.  favilian  prof*f.flbr  of  aftronomy 
in  Oxford,  F.  R.  S.  and  member  of  the  academies  of  fcienres 
and  belles-lettres  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Peterfburgh,  and  Bologna, 
was  born  at  Shireborn  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  1692,  and  educated 
at  Northleach  in  the  fame  county.  'I  hence  he  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Baliol-coUege  in  Oxford,  March  15, 1710 :  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Oft.  14,  1714,  and  of  M.  A. 
Jan.  21,  1716.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  pried  in  1719, 
and  inftituted  the  lame  year  to  the  vicarace  of  Bridftow  in  Here- 
fordihire.  He  never  had  any  other  preferment  in  the  church, 
except  the  fmall  reftory  or  fmecure  of  I^andewy  Welfry,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  and  diocefe  of  St.  David :  and  his  initi* 
tution.to  this  bears  d^te  the  ifl  of  March  1719-  It  is  prefumed 
that  the  bifbop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  was  his 
patron  to  the  vicarage;  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  uho  was  then  fe- 
cretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  procured  him  the  (inecure. 

It  appears. that  thus  early  in  life  he  had  many  friends;  and  it 
18  probable  that  by  fome  of  them  he  might  have  rifen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  church,  had  not  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to 
purfue  other  lludies,  in  which  he  afterwards  flione  fo  ccnfpi- 
cttoully.  He  received  his  firtt  rudiments  of  the  mathematics 
from  his  uncle  Dr.  James  Pound,  who  refided  at  his  living  of 
Wanflead  in  tifex,  where  our  aftronomer  was  fome  time  cu- 
rate :  this  gentleman  was  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  fingular 
capacity  and  genius^acd  emiaen;  as  a  divine,  a  phyfician,  and  a 

niatbematicianr* 
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matfaematkian*  In  the  two  former  capacities  he  went'  to  the 
]£aft-Indiesj  in  the  company's  fervice ;  and  was  one  of  thofa 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  from  the  mafTacre  of  the 
fa&ory,  on  the  ifland  of  Pulo  Condore,  in  Cochin  China.  An 
account  of  this  {hocking  fcene  remains  amongft  Dr.  Bradley'^ 
papers,  written  by  Dr.  Founds  together  with  a  journal  kept  by 
him  on  board  the  Rofe  (loop,  until^  after  many  difficulties  and 
di(lrefles«  they  arrived  at  Bntavia  the  i8th  of  April  1705.  The 
public  fuffered  much  in  this  cataAropbe,  by  the  lofs  of  Dr. 
Found's  papers,  and  other  valuable  curiofities  colleded  by  him, 
which  all  pcriflied  in  the  conflagration ;  as  he  had  no  time  to 
lave  any  thing  but  his  own  life.  With  this  relation,  to  whom 
he  was  dear  even  more  than  by  the  ties  of  blood,  he  fpent  all  his 
vacations  from  other  duties:  it  was  whilil  with  him  at  Wanitead, 
that  he  fird  began  the  obfervations  with  the  fe£bor,  which  led  to 
thofe  important  difcoveries,  and  enabled  him  to  fettle  the  laws 
of  the  alterations  of  the  fixed  (lars  from  the  progreilive  motior> 
of  lights  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis. 

On  the  death  of  John  KeiU>  M.  D.  he  was  chofen  favilian 
profeiTor  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford ;  his  appointment  bears  date 
0£t.  31, 1721 »  On  this  promotion,  fo  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  he 
refigned  the  livirlg  of  Bridilow,  and  alfo  the  finecure  of  Lan- 
dewy  Welfry,  and  henceforward  devoted  his  time  and  ftudies  tp 
his  beloved  fcience ;  nor  was  he  fooner  known,  than  diiHn* 
cuifhed  by  the  friendfliip  of  lord  Macclesfield,  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
His  colleague  in  the  favilian  profeObrfhip,  Dr.  Halley,  and  other 
great  mathematicians^  adronomers,  and  patrons  of  fcience.  In 
1730,  he  fnccceded  Mr.  Whitefide,  as  lc£^ure-reader  of  aftro- 
nomy  and  experimental  philofophy  in  Oxford  :  which  was  a 
confiderable  emolun^ent  to  himfelf,  and  which  he  held  till  with- 
in a  year  or  two  of  his  death  :  when  the  ill  Hate  of  his  health 
made  it  neceilary  to  refign  it.  At  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Halley,  he 
was  appointed  ailronomical  obfervator,  at  the  royal  obfervatorf 
at  Greenwich:  the  appointment  is  dated  Kebruary  3,  1741  •2. 
From  letters  found  amongll  his.papers»  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Halley  was  greatly  defirous  that  our  ailronomer  ihould  lucceed 
him  ;  and  in  one  letter,  when  he  found  himfelf  declinm^,  he 
defires  his  leave  to  make  intercil  for  him:  but  he  owed  thia 
new  acquifition  chiefly  to  tlie  friendfliip  of  lord  Macclesfield, 
the  late  prefident  of  the  Royal 'Society.  Upon  this  promotion 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  by  di- 
ploma from  Oxford. 

In  1 747^  lie  puUifhcd  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
concerning  an  apparent  motion  obfervcd  in  fonie  of  the  fixed 
ftars;  on  account  of  which  he  obtained  the  annual  gold  prize- 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  in  confequence  of 
this  letter^  that  in    1743.  George   11.  by.  his    figa   manual, 
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direded  to  the  commiflioners  and  principal  officers  of  his  nary, 
ordered  the  payment  of  loool.  to  James  Bradley,  D.  D..  hi» 
aftronomer,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  obfcrvatory>  in  order  to 
repair  the  old  inftruments  in  the  faid  obfervatorjf,  and  to 
provide  new  ones.  This  enabled  him  to  furnifh  it  with  the 
nobleft  and  moil  accurate  apparatus  in  the  known  world 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  royal  donor :  in  the 
executive  part  of  this  ufeful  work,  thofe  eminent  artids  Mr. 
George  Graham  and  Mr.  Bird  deferve  honourable  mention ; 
who  contributed  much  towards  the  perfeftion  of  thofe  inftru- 
ments, which  enabled  Dr.  Bradley  to  leave  behind  him  the  greateft 
number  of  the  mod  accurate  obfervations  that  were  perhaps  ever 
made  by  any  one  man.  Nor  was  this  the  laft  inftance  whereby 
his  late  majefty  diftineuifhed  his  royal  aftronomer ;  for,  upon 
his  refufmg  to  accept  the  living  of  Greenwich  from  a  confcien- 
tious  fcrupie,  *^  thai  the  duty  of  a  paftor  was  incompatible  with 
his  other  ftudies  and  neceflary  engagements/'  his  majefty  granted' 
him  an  annuity  or  yearly  penfion  of  250I.  during  pleafure :  in 
confideration  (as  the  fign  manual,  dated  Feb.  15,  1752,  ex- 
pre(&s  it)  of  his  great  (kill  and  knowledge  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  aftronomy,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  have 
proved  fo  ufeful  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom." 
This  penfion  was  continued  to  the  demife  of  the  late,  and  re- 
newed by  the  prefent  king. 

About  1748,  he  became  entitled  to  bifliop  Crew's  benefaction 
of  30I.  per  ann.  to  the  ledure  reader  in  experimental  philofophy 
in  Oxford.  He  was  eledled  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1752  ;  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  in  1748  ;  of  that 
at  Peterfburg,  in  1 754  \  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Bologna^ 
in  1757  V  and  alfo  of  the  royal  Pruflian  academy  of  fciences  and 
belles  lettres,  but  the  time  when  does  not  appear  amongft  his 
papers* 

By  too  clofe  application  to  his  obfervations  and  iludies,  -as 
is  probable,  our  royal  aftronomer  was  aifliCled  for  near  two 
years  before  his  death,  with  a  grievous  oppreflTion  on  his  fpiritSy 
which  quite  put  an  end  to  his  labours :  his  chief  diftrefs  arofo 
from  an  apprelienfion,  that  he  (hould  furvive  his  rational  facul- 
ties; but  this  fo  much  dreaded  evil  never  came  upon  him.  In 
June  1 762,  he  was  taken  with  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  occafioned 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared)  by  an'  inflammation  in  his  kidnies, 
which  brought  him  to  his  end 'the  13th  of  July  following.  He 
died  at  Chalford  in  Gloucefterftiire,  in  the  70th  year  of  hi> 
age,  and  lies  interred  at  Minchinhampton  in  the  fame  county, 
near  to 'the  remains  of  his  wife  and  mother.  In  1744,  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Peach,  of  Chalford,  efq.  by  whom 
he  left  one  daughter. 

He  was  a  man  as  amiable  in  his  manners,  and  exemplary  in 
z  his 
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)iis  conduA,  as  he  was  diftinguiihed  by  application  and  ikill  in 
the  fciences.  He  was  not  fond  of  being  an  author,  and  hence 
few  of  his  works  were  publiihed;  but  his  obfervations  furvivc 
him,  and  arc  complete  and  well  preferved  in  thirteen  folio 
and  two  quarto  volumes;  they  contain  the  moft  numerous 
and  exact  colle£lion  that  ever  was  made^  and  will  be  lodged  in 
fafety  for  the  public  ufe. 

BRADSHAW  (Henry),  a  poet  of  note  in  the  xxvth  century. 
Winftanley  tells  us  he  was  born  in  Chefter,  and  bred  a  benedic- 
tine  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Werburg.  Bale  mentions 
him  with  commendation.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  verfe, 
called- the  Life  of  St.  Werburg,  wherein  he  thinks  the  greateft 
glory  of  a  nation  is  to  draw  their  original  from  times  out  of 
snitid. 

BRADSHAW  (John),  ferjeant  at  law,  and  prefident  of  the 
fiigh  court  of  juftice  convoked  for  the  trial  of  Charles  L  was 
bom  in  1586,  being  defccndcd  from  a  very  antient  family,  fet- 
tled at  Bradfhaw  in  Chinley  liberty,  near  Chapel  en  le  Firth  in 
DeAyfliire.  The  prefident  was  bom  at  Marple  Hall  in  Chefhire, 
a  few  miles  from  Chapel  Ai  le  Firth,  at  which  town  he  and  his 
brothers  received,  as  ic  is  faid,  part  of  tkeir  education.  He 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  iheriff's  court  in  Guildhall^ 
London,  and  juftice  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter. 

When  the  parliament  appointed  him  prefident,  they  ai&gned 
him  a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  and  the  dean's  houfc 
at  Weftminfter  for  his  habitation,  with  5000I.   in  money,  bc- 
Cdes  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  called  Summer-hill,  aad 
lord  Cottington's  eftate  of  Fante-hill  in  Wiltfiiire,  valued  at 
1500I.  per  annum.     Though  the'  dignity  of  his  office  made  him 
more  confpicuous  than  fome  others,  and  more  the  obje£t  of  ze- 
fentment  to  the  royalifts,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  not 
half  fo  inftrumcntal  in  bringing  him  to  the  block.     He  even 
frequently  declared,  that  in  refpe(!^  of  the  king  he  would  do  no 
more  than  the  law  required  and  commanded ;  he  was  likewife 
by  no  means  pleafed  with  Cromwell's  ufurping  the  government, 
as  ic  was  moft  clearly  his  defire  to  have  a  commonwealth  efta* 
bliihed.     He  even  fpoke  refpefifuUy  of  the  royal  authority  ex- 
ercifed  within  thofe  bounds  that  are  prefcribcd  it  by  law.     He 
was  turned  out  of  his  poft  of  prefident  by  Cromwell,  in  which 
office  he  was  fucceeded  by  John  Lifle,  efq.  whofe  lady  fell  a 
vi£lim  to  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  judge  JefFcries.     We  find 
no  mention  of  the' prefident  in  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  happened  in   1658,  one  year  before  that  of 
Bradfhaw,  whofe  infirmities  perhaps  prevented  him  from  en- 
gaging in  bufinefs  for  fome  time  before  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours*     The  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  was  not  determined  on 
y eh.  111.  E.  l^t 
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at  fo  early  a  period  as  the  prefident's  deceafe*  Indeed  if  It 
had,  it  would  not  have  been  unnatural  for  Bradihaw,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  Ludlow  and  fome  others  of  thofe  that  fat  in  judgment 
on  Charles  I.  to  have  left  his  native  country  in  fearch  of  a  place 
of  refuge. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  for  fuppoGne  that  preGdent  Brad- 
{haw  died  at  Barbadoes,  as  many  ingenious  people  have  con« 
ceived  [c^l,  or  any  other  place  abroad.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  infult  to  the  good  fenfe  and  penetration  of  Bradihaw  to 
fuppofe  that  he  would  have  chofen  an  engliQi  fettlement  in  the 
Weft  Indies  as  a  place  of  refuge  againft  the  fury  of  the  king. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  miniflers  of  Charles  II.  would  have 
fufiered  one  of  his  father's  judges  to  remain  quiet  in  an  ifland 
which  was  entirely  in  the  king's  power  ?  Certainly  not.  They 
would  have  taken  him  from  his  retreat,  and  butchered  him  with 
the  fame  barbarity  as  they  did  Harrifon  and  his  companions. 
So  many  unlikely  circumftances  attend  this  fuppofed  retiring 
and  concealment  of  Bradfliaw,  that  even  if  no  hiftorian  had 
mentioned  him  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  it  could  have 
deferved  no  credit.    In  the  prefent  cafe  the  death  of  Bradfhaw 

• 

[<0  '^^^*  fuppofitioo  if  founded  on  the  Till  thou  haft  blefTed  his  memory : 

following  epitaph   being  found  engraven  And  never,  never  forgeti 

upon  a  cannon  at  the  fummit  of  a  llcep  That  Rebellion  to  Tviants 

hiU  near  Martha  Bray  in  Jamaica*  andm-  Ii  Obedixnci  to  God. 
-ferted  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p.  834. 

The  accouot  of  his  magnificent  public 

STRANGER,  funeral   in  Weftminftcr  abbey  hat  long 

Ere  thou  pafs  contemplate  this  caDiion»  been  placed  l^y Several  among  their  hiftoric 

Nor  regardleft  be  told»  doubts.     He  is  not  much  mentioned  for 

That  near  its  bafe  lies  depofilcd  the  duft  feveral   years  before  his  fuppofed  death 

Of  JOHN  BRADSHAW,  happened,  and  probably  had  retired  from 

Vfho  nobly  fuperior  to  fclfifli  regards,  public  bulinefs  loon  after  Oliver  fo  ^re- 

Defpifing  alike  the  pageantry  .of  courtly  gioufly  difappotnted  the  views  and  hopes 

Splendour,  of  the  repuolican  party  by  accepting  the 

The  blaft  of  calumny,  office  of  Protedlor.     And  during  thefliort 

And  the  terrors  of  royal  veogeancet  fpace  of  time  which  intervened  between 

Preisded  in  the  illuftriout  band  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  reftoration. 

Of  Heixies  and  Patriots,  the  various  contending  parties  appear  to 

Who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged  have  been  too  bufily  engaged  with  their 

CHARLES  STUART,,  own  fquabbles  and  difcords,  to  pay  fuch  • 

Tyrant  of  England,  diftinguiibed  mark  of  refpeA  tn  the  me- 

To  a  public  and  exemplary  death  ;  mory  of  Bradflnw.     Belides,  our  hifto* 

Thereby  prefenting  to  the  amaxed  worldy  rians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  circum* 

And  tranfmitting  down  thro*  applauding  ftancet  of  his  burial.     Nor  is  it  incredible 

Ages,  that  he,  forefeeing  how  thefe  confi^ona 

The  moft  glorious  example  would  end,    ifaould    thiniL  it  prudent  to 

Of  unfliaken  virtue^  a,l>rcond,  as  knowing  he  muft  be  peculiarly 

Love  of  freedom,  obnoxious  to  the  new  king  and  his  ad- 

And  impartial  juftice  herents,  and  the  very  firft  objeA  of  their 

.  Ever  exhibited  on  the  btoodoftaioed  theatre  revenge.     Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p.  234, 

Of  human  anions.  ^S5» 
fih,  leader^  pafs  not  oa 
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in  England  is  ftcorded  by  fo  many  contenaporaq^  writers  [rJ, 
and  the  mean  and  brutal  revenge  of  Charles  tl.  is  alfo  fo  well 
afcertained,  that  we  cannot  fee  hoW  any  petfdn  can  entercaixl 
the  lead  doubt  of  it  [s]. 

BRADWARDIN  (Thoma^  borii  dt  Hatfield  in  Suflex,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  wa?  educated  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  had  the  cbarafler  of  a 
good  mathemaciciany  a  great  philofopher,  and  fo  cbnfiderable  a 
divine*  th^t  he  is  commonly  called  do£lor  profundus.  He  is 
ftill  more  commendable  for  his  moral  tiualifications,  being  a 
perfon  of  great  regularity  and  courage  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
lunflion  i  upon  which  accoilnt,  arcnbifliop  Stratford  recom- 
toended  him  for  Confefibr  to  kihg  Edward  III.    Which  office 

[«]  From  a  colleAion  of  pimphlett  in  of  learned  men»  yet  of  none  that  were 
ihe  Brttiib  Mufeum»  No.  805,  fmall  410.  eiihef  vicious  or  fcditious,  fo  that  oyer 
**  On  Monday  laft  (Odl.  31,  1659,)  it  thoiV  whom  he  once  owned,  he  ever  held 
pleafed  God  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  a  ftriA  and  curious  eye ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
lord  Bradfliaw,  after  a  year's  lingering  fay  whether  bounty  towards  them»  or 
under  a  ficrte  and  moft  tedious  quartan  abundant  charity  towards  the  godly  poort 
ague.  Upon  his  death'^bed  be  defired  that  were  moft  confpicuout  in  his  chriltian  prac- 
G^  #ouId  be  pleafed  10  nnite  the  hearts  tice.  For  a  found  heart  in  things  reli-^ 
of  fais  people  in  ailchriltian  praAjces,  both  |ious,  i  rare  acute  judgment  in  the  ftat« 
fpiritual  and  teitaporal^  and  that  fuch  at  of  things  civile  a  wift  condu^  in  the  ad« 
profefs  holioefs*  and  walk  according  td  ininiftration  of  ftate  aif.tirsy  an  eloquent 
tke  ruleaof  the  holy  fcriptures|  might  not  tongue  to  inform  a  friendi  6r  convince  an 
be  reftrained  from  their  proteffionsy  but  adverfary,  a  moft  eijual  heart  and  iiand  in 
that  a  gofpel  miniftry  ntight  be  fettled^  diftributing  juftic^  to  bothi  acarvofcon- 
ind  an  equal  hand  in  di^ributing  juftice  fcience  in  refolving«  and  courage  to  eie- 
to  all  ocrfons  duly  admtiiiilered.'^  Vide  cute  a  refolution*  this  nation  (I  am  per- 
the  *«  lx>yal  Scout/' Atim  Friday  0£t.  28;  fuaded)  hath  feldom  Teen  the  Uke;  and 
to  Friday  Nov. 4,  1659.  p:tT3.— No.  '^^^  U  concemeth  us  that  remain  behind,  to 
large  410,  of  the  fame  colledion  s  "  White-  be  eameft  followers  of  his  great  eumple> 
hallf  0€t.  ^1.  This  day  it  pleafed  God  who  died  the  fame  man  that  he  lived,  al- 
to pat  a  period  to  the  life  of  lord  Brad-  ways  conftant  to  himfelf,  greater  than 
IbaMTy  after  a  year's  lingering  Under  a  fierte  envy,  and  well  afTured  of  immortality, 
and  moft  tedious  quartan  ague  $  which*  in  **  On^  thing  I  muft  needs  mention  to 
ail  probability,  would  not  have  taken  him  his  particular  honour,  that  in  a  time  when 
away  yet  awhile,  had  he  hot,  by  his  in-  the  world  is  mifled  with  a  blind  fuperftition 
dcfJtigable  atfe€llon  towards  the  public  towards  the  name  of  king^  he  was  the  man 
affairs  and  fafety,  in  a  time  of  danger,  that  diftinguiihed  betwixt  the  oflce  and 
wafted  himfcU  with  eatraordUiciry  labouts  the  crime,  durft  judge  the  king  to  adeath 
from  day  to  da*.  For  the  commonwealth  he  moft  juftly  defcrved  ;  aftir  which  1  not- 
hc  alwayt  lived,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  withftanding  all  the  threats  and  atteroptt 
Commonwealth  he  died  fo  foon.  of  adverfaries,  it  pleafed  God  to  lengthen 

**  1  o  do  right  to  the  dead,  whom  it  is  out  his  life  many  years  in  honour,    and 

iiownotime  to  flatter,  and  that  I  nlay  pro-  in  fulnefs  of  honour  to  bring  him  to  the 

pound  a  noble  pattern  to  our  nation,  giv«  grive  in  peace.     I  cannot  but  fprinkle  • 

me  leave  to  fay  what,  after  ten  years  ob«  few  tears  upon  the  corpfe  of  my  nobleft 

fervation,  1  luiow  moft  true.     He  was  a  friend,    and  leave  the  commonwealth  to 

man  of  moft  exemplary  piety,    with  nd  ptft  on  mourning  for  fogrrata  lofs.*'    See 

noife  or  outward   oftenration;    one  that  MercuriusPditicus,  No.  <9a,  fromThurf- 

truly  feared  Godt  ami  made  it  the  bufiiiefs  day  0£t.  ay*  to  Thurfday  Nov.  ^,  1639, 

t>f  his  family  to  ferve  him,  fo  that  more  101.842,    and   the   Public   Intellireocery 

Konftant  devotion  and  temperance  had  not  frdm  0£t.  3 1  to  Nov.  7,  fol.  8  33.— Gentle* 

been  feen  in  any  other :  a  great  patron  of  man's  Magazine,  vol.  liv.  p.  4  and  5  for 

m'tnitterst  in  his  own  houfe  and  abroad,  the  year  1784. 
that  were  mimftcrs  indeed,  and  a  true  lover        [a]  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  p. 834. 
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by  way  of  Germany  to  Copenhagen  before  winter^  to  fettle  hif 
:^ilairs,  purpoJlng  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Bafil  the  follow- 
ing fpring  :  but  he  dropped  this  defign,  vpon  the  ting  of  Den- 
mark's bellowing  on  him  for  life  the  iiland  of  Kuen  in  thq 
Sound,  and  a  promife  that  an  obferyatory  a|id  laboratory  (hould 
be  built  for  him,  with  a  fupply  alfo  of  money  for  carrying  on 
his  defigns.     The  firft  (tone  oi  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Aug.  8, 
1576.  Though  that,  with  the  feveral  buildings  to  it  and  the  ne- 
cefiary  machines,  co(l  the  king  an  immenfe  fum,  Brahe  laid  out 
of  his  own  money  above  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns  during 
the  twenty  years  he  continued  there,  (paring  no  expence  to  cul- 
tivate the  fcience  of  aftronomy.     He  commonly  maintained  ii^ 
his  houfe  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  who  aflifled  hirii  in  his  ob- 
fervationsy  and  whom  he  inftrufted  in  aftronomy  and  the  ma- 
thematics.    The  king  likewife  afligned  him  a  penfion  of  two 
thoufand  crowns  out  of  the  treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  thq 
iranonry  of  Rofliiid,  worth  a  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  coming  into  Denmark  to  marry  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederic  IL  vifited  Brahe  at  Uraniburg,  the  name  give.n  tothe^ 
obfervatory  ;  made  him  feveral  noble  ^refents,  and  wrote  a  copy 
bf  latin  verfes  in  his, honour.    The  particular  diflindlion  paid 
to  Brahe  excited  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  nobles.     The  phy- 
ficians  alfo  were  ixneafy,  becaufe  their  patients  dpferted  them  tq 
Ripply  to  hlni  for  the  fovefeijgn  medicines  which  be  diftributed 
gratis.    Valkendorf,  treafurer  6i  the  houfehold,  w^^s  incenfed 
againft  him  on  account  of  a  difputc  occafioned  by  a  dog  of  Brahe's 
having  bit  him.  *  All  thefe  things  confpived  to  nis  ruin.     It  was 
reprefented  to  the  king,  that,  the  treafury  being  exhauded,  many 
penfions,   particularly  Brahe's;,  ought  to  be  retrenched;   that 
the  fee  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  ought  to  be  given  to  fome 
perfon  more  capable  of  ferving  the  ftate  ;  and  that,  though  Brahe 
was  obliged  to  make  the  necefTary  reparations  to  the  chapel  be«^ 
longing  to  his  canonry  at  Rofliiid,  he  had  fuffered  it  to  fall  to 
ruin.     Thefe  infinuations  had  their  efFcft  :  and  in  156Q  he  was 
deprived  of  his  penfion,  his  fee,  and  his  cdnonry.     Being  thus 
tendered  incapable  of  fupporting  the  expences  of  his  lahcratoryi 
he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  continued  his  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  and  cnemical  experiments  in  that  city,  till  Valkendorf 
brought  him  an  order  from  the  king  to  defifl. "    This  put  him 
lipon  thoughts  of  getting  himfelf  introduced  to  the  emperor^ 
who  was  fond  of  mechanifm  and  chemical  experiments.     He 
^waited  upon  him  at  Prague,  was  moil  gracioufly  received,  had 
a  magnificent  houfc  given  him  vill  one  more  proper  for  agro- 
nomical obfcrvations  could  be  procured,  and  a  penfion  of  three 
thoufand  crowns  afligned  him,  with  a  promife  of  a  fee  for  him- 
felf and  his  defccndants.     This  good  fortune  he  enjoyed  but  a 
tbort  time ;  for,  going  to  dine  with  a  nobleman,  he  forgot  to  make 
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water  Before  lie  fat  down  to  table  according  to  lus  ufual  cuftom. 
During  the  entertainment  he  drank  more  than  common,  and  found 
himfelf  uneafy,  yet  imprudently  continued  fome  time  longer  at 
table  ;  and  upon  his  return  home  was  feized  with  a  total  fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  of  which  he  died  the  24th  of  O£tober  i6of. 
His  great  ikill  in  aftronomy  is  univerfallv  acknowledged.  He 
was  very  credulous  with  refped  to  judicial  aftrology  and  pre- 
fages.  If  he  met  an  old  vroman  when  he  went  out  of  doors,  or 
an  hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn  back  im- 
mediately, being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  When  he 
lived  at  Uraniburg  he  had  at  his  houfe  a  madman,  whom  he 
placed  at  his  feet  at  table  and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that 
every  thing  fpokcn  by  mad  perfons  prefaged  fomething,  he  care- 
fully obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe  it  fometimes 
proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always  be  depended  upon. 
He  had  fo  little  command  of  his  temper^  that  a  mere  trifle  put 
him  in  a  paflion ;  even  againft  perfons  ot  the  firft  rank,  with  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difcovered  his 
refentment  i  and  though  very  apt  to  rally  others,  he  was  highly 
provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  with  himfelf. 

BRAILLIER  (Peter),  an  apothecary  of  Lyons,  dedicated 
to  Claude  de  Gouffier,  comte  de  Maulevrier,  grand  ecuyer  de 
France,  in  1557,  a  curious  book  on  the  abufes  and  ignorance  of 
phyficiansy  againft  the  pfeudonymous  author  of  a  trafl  des  abus 
et  tromperies  des  apothicaires,  difguifed  under  the  name  of 
Licet  Benancia,  printed  at  Lyons.  From  thefe  two  old  books 
feveral  modern  fatirifts  have  purloined  their  witticifms  againft 
phyficians  and  apothecaries. 

BRAMANTE  d'Urbino  (Lazarus),  a  famous  architeft, 
was  born  at  Caftel-Duranti  in  the  territory  of  Urbino,  about 
the  year  1444*  He  at  iirft  applied  himfelf  to  painting ;  but  both 
his  talents  and  tafte  being  more  ftrongly  turned  for  archite£lure, 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  it  with  aftoniflimg  fuccefs.  The  convent 
delta  Pace,  which  he  built  at  Naples,  naving  acquired  him  a 
confiderable  reputation,  Alexander  VI.  appointed  him  his  archi- 
te£t.  Julius  n.  made  him  afterwards  fuperintendant  of  his 
buildings.  It  was  by  order  of  this  pontif  that  he  executed  the 
magnificent  project  of  joining  the  Belvedere  to  the  Vatican t  a 
work  worthy  ot  admiration  if  it  had  not  been  fpoiled  by  the 
various  alterations  it  has  fince  been  made  to  undergo.  Bramante 
perfuaded  Julius  to  demolifli  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to 
conftnidl  one  more  magnificent,  and,  if  poflible,  would  not 
have  had  its  equal  in  the  world.  The  plan  of  this  great  mailer 
being  adopted,  the  foundations  were  beeun  in  1506  of  this  new 
bafilicum,  which  was  raifed  as  far  as  the  entablature  with  in- 
credible expedition  :  but  he  had  not  the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  his 
work  entirely  completed,  being  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
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happened  in  15 149  at  tlie  ^ge  of  70.  He  left  the  profecution  of 
it  to  the  famous  Michael  Angelo  Buonarota.  Bratnante,  not 
kfs  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  hea^t  and  mind,  than  for 
his  furprifing  talents,  to  his  genius  in  architeflure  added  a  taile 
for  mufic  and  poetry.  His  works  in  the  latter  department  were 
printed  at  Milan  in  1756* 

BRAMHALL  (John)[x3,  an  eminent  divine,  wasdefcended 
from  an  anticnt  family,  and  born  at  Pontefraft  in  York  (hire, 
about  I593>  He  received  his  fchool  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sidney  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1608.  After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  andM.  A. 
he  quitted  the  univeriity  ;  and,  entering  into  orders,  had  a  living 
given  him  in  the  city  of  York.  About  the  fame  time  he  mar- 
ried a  clergyman's  widow,  with  whom  he  received  a  good  for- 
tune ;  and,  what  was  equally  if  not  more  acceptable,  a  valuable 
library,  left  by  her  former  hufband.  In  1623,  he  had  two 
public  difputations  at  North-Allerton  M'ith  a  fecular  priell  and  a 
jefuit.  The  match  between  prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain  was  then  depending ;  and  the  papifls  expefted  great  ad- 
vantages and  countenance  to  their  religion  from  it.  Thefe 
two,  therefore,  by  way  of  preparing  the  way  for  them,  fcnt  a 
public  challenge  to  all  the  proteftant  clergy  in  the  county  of 
York ;  and  when  none  durft  accept  it,  our  author,  though  then 
but  a  (tripling  in  the  fchool  of  controverfy,  undertook  the  com- 
bat. His  fuccefs  in  this  difpute  gained  him  fo  much  reputation, 
and  fo  recommended  him  in  particular  to  Matthews,  archbifhop 
of  York,  that  he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his 
confidence.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
and  then  of  Rippon  ;  at  which  lait  place  he  went  and  refided 
after  the  archbifhop's  death,  which  happened  in  1628,  and  ma- 
naged mod  of  the  affairs  of  that  church  in  the  quality  of  fub- 
dean.  He  had  great  weight  in  the  town  of  Rippon,  and  was 
alfo  appointed  pne  of  his  majefty's  high  commiffioners,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  which  office  he  was  by  fome  accounted  fevere* 

In  1630,  he  took  a  do£iQr  of  divinity's  degree  at  Cambridge  \ 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  Ireland  by  the  lord  vifcount  Went- 
worth,  deputy  of  that  kingdom,  and  fir  Chriftopher  Wandef- 
ford,  mafter  of  the  rolls.  He  went  over  in  1633,  having  firft 
refigned  all  his  church-preferments  in  England;  and  a  little 
while  after  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath,  the  beft  in  that 
kingdom.  The  firft  public  fervice  he  was  employed  in  was  a 
Toyal  vifitation ;  when,  finding  the  revenues  of  the  church 
miferably  wafted,*  the  bifhoprics  in  particular  wretchedly  dila- 
pidated by  fee-farms,  and  long  leafes,  and  fmall  rents,  the  dif- 
cipline  fcandaloufly  defpifed,    and  the  minifters  but  meanly 

fx]  Life  of  biihop  Bramlulli  prefiied  to  his  woiks^  edit.  1677,  folio. 
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provided,  lie  applied,  in  procefs  of  time,  proper  remedies  tp 
thefe  feveral  evils.  In  1634,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifliopric 
of  Londonderry  ;  and  improved  that  fee  very  much,  not  only  by 
advancing  the  rents,  but  alfo  by  recovering  lands  detained  fronx 
his  predeceflbrs.  But  the  greateft  fervicc  he  did  the  church  of 
Ireland  was,  by  getting,  with  the  lord  deputy's  afTiflance,  feveral 
a£is  pafled  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  that  kingdom  on  the 
14th  of  July  1634,  for  the  aboliihing  fee-farms,  recovering 
impropriations,  &c.  by  which,  and  other  means,  he  regained 
to  the  church,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  30  or  40,000!.  aye4r. 
In  the  convocation  that  met  at  the  fame  time,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  united  in  the  fame  faith  with 
th6  church  of  England,  by  embracing  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
religion,  agreed  upon  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London  in 
1562.  He  would  fain  alfo  have  got  the  englifh  canons  efta- 
blifhed  in  Ireland  ^  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  that  fuch  of 
our  canons  as  were  proper  for  the  Irifli  fliould  be  removed  thi- 
ther, and  others  new  framed  and  added  to  them.  In  the  mean 
time  he  met,  from  feveral  quarters,  with  a  great  deal  of  detrac- 
tion and  envy ;  and,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times, 
was  charged  with  arminiafm  and  popery;  but  he  was  not  of  a 
fpirit  to  be  daunted  with  noife  and  ill  words. 

In  1637,  he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  was  there  fur-> 
prifed  with  the  news  of  an  information  exhibited  againft  him 
in  the  ftar-chamber,  "  for  being  prefent  at  Rippon  when  one 
Mr.  Paloies  had  made  fome  reile£ling  difcourfe  upon  his  majefty^ 
and  neither  reproving  nor  informing  againft  him."  The  words 
deferved  no  very  great  puniflimcnt  if  they  had  been  true,  beii^ 
no  more  than,  that  "  he  feared  a  fcottilh  mift  was  come  over 
their  town ;  becaufe  the  king  had  altered  his  lodgings  from  Rip* 
pon,  where  he  had  defigned  them,  to  (ir  Richard  Graham's 
houfe,  not  far  from  that  place.'*  Uut  the  bifhop  eafily  cleared 
himfelf  and  the  whole  company.  After  having  received  much 
honour  from  Charles  I.  and  many  civilities  from  archbifhop 
Laud  and  other  perfons,  he  returned  to  Ireland ;  and,  with 
6000I.  for  which  he  fold  his  eftate  in  England,  purchafed  ano- 
ther at  Omagh,  in  the  coupty  of  Tyrone,  and  began  a  planta- 
tion, which  the  diftra^ions  of  that  kingdom  hindered  him  from 
pcrfeftingr  In  March  1641,  articles  of  high-treaibn  were  ex- 
liibited  againft  him  in  Ireland,  wherein  he  was  charged  with 
having  confpired  with  others  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  that  kingdom,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
governmenr,  &c.  The  bilhop  was  at  Londonderry  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  this  accufation.  All  his  friend^  wrote 
to  him  to  decline  the  trial ;  but,  thinking  it  diflionourable  to  fiy, 
he  went  direftly  to  Dublin,  and  was  made  a  clole  prifoner  by 
the  parliament.    In  this  diftrcfs,  he  wrote  to  the  primate  Uflicr, 
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then  in  England,  for  his  advice  and  comfort ;  who  mediated  {b 
cfTedually  in  his  behalf  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty  fent  a 
letter  to  Ireland,  to  ftop  proceedings  againft  him.  This  letter 
was  very  flowly  obeyed ;  however,  the  bifliop  was  at  length  re- 
ftored  to  liberty,  but  without  any  pL^blic  acquittal,  the  charge 
lying  (lill  dormant  againft  him,  to  be  awakened  when  his  ene- 
mies pleafed.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Londonderry,  fir 
Phelim  O'Neil  contrived  his  ruin  in  the  following  manner.  He 
diredied  a  letter  to  him,  wherein  he  defired,  **  that,  according 
to  their  articles,  fuch  a  gate  of  the  city  fhould  be  delivered  to 
him  5**  expefling  that  the  Scotch  in  the  place  would,  upon  the 
difcovery,  become  his  executioners :  but  the  perfon,  who  was 
to  manage  the  matter,  ran  away  with  the  letter.  Though  this 
defign  took  no  place>  the  bifliop  did  not  find  any  fafety  there  : 
the  city  daily  filling  with  difcontented  perfons  out  of  Scotland^ 
he  began  to  be  afraid  left  they  fliould  deliver  him  up.  One 
night  they  turned  a  cannon  againft  his  houfe  to  affront  him ; 
whereupon,  being  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  look  on  that  as  a 
warning,  he  took  their  advice,  and  privately  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Here  he  continued  a£live  in  the  king's  fervice,  till  his 
affairs  were  grown  defperate  ;  and  then,  embarking  with  feveral 
perfons  of  diftin£lion,  he  landed  at  Hamburgh  upon  the  8th  of 
July  1644.  Shortly  after,  at  the  treaty  of  IJxbridge,  the  par- 
liaments of  England  and  Scotland  made  this  one  of  their  preli- 
minaiT  demands,  that  biihop  Bramhall,  together  vnth  archbifliop 
liaud,  &c*  fliould  be  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon. 

From  Hamburgh  he  went  to  Bruflels,  where  he  continued  for 
the  moft  part  till  1648,  with  fir  Henry  de  Vic,  the  king's  pre^ 
fident ;  conftantly  preaching  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  ad- 
miniftering  the  facrament.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Ireland ; 
from  whence,  after  having  undergone  feveral  difficulties,  he 
narrowly  efcaped  in  a  little  bark :  all  the  while  he  was  there, 
his  life  was  in  continual  danger.  At  Limerick  he  was  threatened 
with  death,  if  he  did  not  fuddenly  depart  the  town.  At  Por- 
tumnagh,  indeed,  he  afterwards  enjoyed  more  freedom,  and 
an  allowance  of  the  church  fervice,  under  the  protection  of  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  :  but,  at  the  revolt  of  Cork,  he  had  a 
very  narrow  deliverance ;  which  deliverance  however  troubled 
Cromwell  fo,  that  he  declared  he  would  have  given  a  good  fum 
of  money  for  that  Irifli  Canterbury,  as  he  called  him.  Hit 
efcape  from  Ireland  is  accounted  wonderful :  for  the  veflel  he  was 
in  was  clofely  chafed  by  two  of  the  parliament  frigates  $  and  when 
they  were  come  fo  near,  that  all  hopes  of  being  faved  were  taken 
away,  on  a  fudden  the  wind  funk  into  a  perfect  calm,  yet  fome- 
how  fuffered  the  veflel  to  get  ofi^,  while  the  frigates  were  un- 
able to  proceed  at  all.  During  this  fecond  time  of  being  abroad, 
he  had  many  difpute;  about  religion  witli  the  learaedTof  all  na- 
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^ons,  fometlmes  occaConally,  at  other  times  hj  appointment 
and  formal  challenge  ;  and  wrote  feveral  things  in  defence  of 
^  church  of  England,  He  UkewKe  purpofed  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  public 
forms  of  the  proteftant  churches  abroad ;  and  with  this  view  he 
defigned  to  travel  about.  But  he  met  with  a  very  unexpeded 
interruption  in  his  firft  day's  journey :  for  he  no  fooner  came 
into  the  houfe  where  he  intended  to  refrefh  himfelf,  but  he 
^as  known  and  called  by  his  name  by  the  hoftefs.  While  the 
bifhop  was  wondering  at  his  being  difcovered,  (he  revealed  the 
fccret  by  {hewing  him  his  pidlure,  and  affurcd  him  there  were 
feveral  of  them  upon  the  road,  that,  being  known  by  them,  he 
pight  be  feized;  and  tha«  her  hu(band,  among  others,  had 
power  to  that  puppofe,  which  he  would  certainly  make  ufe  of 
if  he  found  him.  I'he  bifbop  faw  evidently  he  was  a  condemned 
plan,  being  already  hanged  in  effigy  ;  and  therefore,  making  ufe 
of  this  intelligence,  prudejiVly  withdrew  into  fafer  quarters. 

Upon  the  rcftoration  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  from  the  firft  defigned  for  higher  pro- 
motion.    Moft  people  imagined  it  would  be  the  archbifliopric 
of  York  5  but  at  laft  he  was  appointed  archbifhop  of  Armagh, 
to  which  he  was  tranflated  upon  the  i8th  of  January,  1660-61. 
The  fame  year  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  where  he  found  great  dif* 
order  i  fpmc  having  committed  horrible  outrages,  and  many  im- 
bibed very  ftrong  prejudices,  both  again  ft  his  perfon  and  the 
do&rine  and  difcipline  of  the  church ',  but,  by  argument,  per- 
fuafion,  and  long  iuffering,  he  gained  upon  them  even  beyond 
his  own  e)Lpe£lation.     As  he  was  by  his  ftation  prefident  of  the 
convocation,  which  met  upon  the  8th  of  May  1 06 1 ,  fo  was  he 
alfo  cfaofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  parliament  which 
inet  at  the  fame  time :  and  fo  great  a  value  had  both  houfes  for 
him,    that  they  appointed  committees  to  examine  what  was 
ppon  record  in  thtir  books  conce.ning  him  and  the  earl  of  Straf- 
iford,  and  ordered  the  fcandalous  charges  againft  them  to  be 
torn  out,  which  v/as  accordingly  done.  In  this  parliament  many 
advantages  were  procured,  and  more  defigned,  for  the  church, 
in  which  he  wais  very  ^nduftrious.     About  this  time  he  had  a 
violent  ficknefs,   bemg  a  fecond  fit  of  the  palfy,    which  was 
very  near  putting  an  end  to  his  life ;  but  he  recovered.     A  little 
before  hi$  death,  he  vifited  his  diocefe ',  and  having  provided 
for  the  repair  of  his  cathedral,  and  other  affairs  fuitable  to  his 
paftoral  office,  he  returned  to  Dublin  about  the  middle  of  May 
1663.    The  latter  end  of  June,  he  was  feized  with  a  third  fit 
6f  the  palfy  ;  of  which  he  foon  died,  being  then  70  years  old. 
At  this  time  he  had  a  trial  for  fome  part  of  his  temporal  cftate 
at  Oniagh,  with  fir  Audley  Mervyn,  dependinjT  in  the  court 
of  claims^  aiid  there^  at  ihb  time  of  hearing,  the  third  fit  of 
'  th« 
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the  palfy  fo  fmote  him,  that  he  funk  in  the  court,  was  carried 
out  fcnfelefs,  and  fo  continued  till  death  put  an  end  to  him. 
The  caufe  however  was  determined  in  his  favour. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  were  publiflied, 
as  they  were  written,  at  different  times ;  but  they  were  re- 
printed at  Dublin,  1677,  in  one  volume  folio,  to  which  were 
added  fome  pieces  never  before  printed.  The  moil  celebrated 
of  his  writings  are  thofe  againft  Hobbes. 

BRANCAS  ViLLENEuvE  (Andrew  Francis),  abbed'Aul- 
nay,  born  in  the  comtat  Venaiflin,  died  April  11,  1758,  is 
known  by  feveral  works  in  phyfics  and  adronomy.  The  abun- 
dance f>f  words,  the  freqiient  repetitions,  the  great  number  of 
infignificant  ideas  perceived  in  his  writings,  have  almoft  ruined 
them  with  the  public }  though  they  contain  much  excellent 
matter  f  t]. 

BR  ANDI  (Hyacinth),  a  painter,  born  at  Pbli,  not  far  from 
Rome,  in  1633.     He  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Lanfranc.     I'he 

freater  part  of  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome  were  em- 
eliifiied  by  his  pencil.  An  imagination  full  of  fire,  a  great 
facility,  a  feeble  and  incorrefk  colouring,  charafterife  his  per- 
formances. He  worked  with  uncommon  rapidity,  always  pre- 
ferring his  pleafures  and  money  to  fame.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1691,  aged  58,  prince  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luc,  and  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  Chrift. 

BRANDT  (Sebastian),  born  at  Strafburgin  1454,  publicly 
taught  jurifprudence  at  Bafle  and  at  Strafburg,  became  coun- 
fellor  and  chancellor  of  the  latter,  and  died  in  1520.  He  is 
author  of  a  poem  intituled,  Navis  ftultifera  mortalium,  1488, 
8vo.  an  edition  more  fcarcc  but  lefs  elegant  than  that  of  Paris, 
1498,  4to.  There  is  a  french  tranflation,  Paris  14971  ^^ 
Lyons  1498,  foL 

BRANDT  (John),  fecretary  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  died 
in  1639,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  a  man  of  letters,  of  a  commu- 
nicative difpofition,  and  of  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  He  adopted  as  his  motto,  Libenter,  ar- 
PENTER,  coNSTANTER.  Hc  left  a  work  intituled, -Elogia  Ci- 
ceronia  Romanorum  do  mi  militixque  illuflrium  \  in  which  hc 
has  collefted  all  the  anecdotes  difperfcd  throughout  the  feveral 
M'orks  of  Cicero,  in  the  lives  of  iliullrlous  perfons  in  the  go- 
vernment and  in  the  wars. 

BRANDT  (Sebastian),  a  gcrman  chemift,  born  in  1458, 
died  May  2,  1521,  as  he  had  lived,  labouring  at  the  furnace  of 
tlie  magnum  opus.     Thinking  he  mi<;ht  find  the  phiiufophcr's 

fv]  The  principal  ire,  1.  I^tirr's  o.i  oftliefca,  17JO,  410.  4.Cofmograpbu*al 
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ftonc  in  tlic  preparation  of  urine,  he  pafled  a  ^eat  part  of  hit 
life  over  that  liquor,  without  making  any  diicovery.  At  laft 
after  a  ftrong  diftillation  of  urines,  he  found  in  his  recipient  a 
fliining  fubftance,  fince  called  phofphoius.  Brandt  fliewed  this 
fubftance  to  Kunckel,  chemill  to  the  eleclor  of  Saxony,  and  to 
fcveral  other  perfons  ;  but  concealed  the  procefs  by  which  he 
obtained  it.  After  his  death,  Kunckel  found  no  great  trouble 
in  guelTing  what  was  the  fubje£l  of  phofphorus. 

BRANDT(Ger ARD),a  proteftant  divine  and  minifter  ofAm- 
fterdam,  died  at  Rotterdam  in  1695.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  reformation  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  4  vols.  4to.  it 
is  written  in  flemifli ;  and  the  grand  penfionary  Fagel  faid  once 
to  biihop  Burnet,  that  it  was  worth  learning  flemifh,  merely  to 
read  Brandt's  hiftory.  An  abridgement  of  it  was  afterwards 
publilhed  in  french,  in  three  volumes,  lamo.  Brandt  wrote 
alfo  the  life  of  admiral  Ruyter. 

BRASAVOLA  (Aktonius  Musa),  a  famous  phyfician,  bom 
at  Fcrrara  in  1500,  of  a  noble  family.  His  knowledge  was  not 
confined  to  medicine.  In  confequence  of  his  having  main- 
tained at  Paris,  for  three  days/ucceiTively,  thefes  deomni  fci- 
bile,  the  furname  of  Mufa  was  given  him  by  Francis  I.  He 
was  phyfician  to  that  prince,  who  made  him  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael ;  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  beftowed  on  him 
the  title  of  count  palatine ;  and  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He 
was  not  of  lefs  confequence  in  his  own  country.  SuccefGvely 
firll  phyfician  to  the  popes  Paul  IIL  Leo  X.  Clement  Vli. 
and  Julius  III.  cheriflied  and  favoured  by  all  the  other  princes  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  he  was  proceeding 
in  tiiis  brilliant  career,  when  he  died  at  Ferrara  in  1555,  at  the 
age  of  5  J,  after  having  long  been  prof e (Tor  of  medicine  there 
with  univerfal  applaufe  j  leaving  a  great  number  of  works  [z]. 

BRAY  (Sir  Rkgikald),  who  was  inftrumcntal  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
fir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VI.  who 
lies  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  Worcefter  cathedral.  His  family 
came  into  England  with  the  conqueror,  and  flourifhed  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick  *,  but  Edraond,  the  fa- 
ther of  fir  Richard,  is  ilyled  of  Lton,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, which  continued  the  feat  of' the  family  for  fome  defcents. 
"Whether  fir  Reginald  had  taken  part  with  Henry  VI.  or  v/hat 
public  tranfa£Uons  he  was  concerned  in,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  does  not  appear  •,'  but  it  foems  that  he  was  concerned 
in  fome,  as  he  had  a  general  pardon  granted  to  him  in  the  firft 

f»3    Priocipally    on    inediclnc»     an4t  rrfcrtin'm'.is  in  Gale  lilibros.  Venice  1613, 
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year  of  Icing  ttictiard  til.  He  was  rccciver-gcnctal  to  Cit  Henrf 
StafFord,  Mrho  married  Margaret  countefd  Of  Richmond,  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  kihg  Henry  VII.  and  con* 
tinned  in  her  fervice  after  the  death  of  fir  Henry,  and  her  ifc- 
marriage  with  lord  Thomas  Stanley. 

"When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  concerted  with  Mortorf 
bifhop  of  Ely,  then  his  prifoner  at  Brecknock  in  Wales,  the 
marriage  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
cldeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  his  advancement  to  the 
throne ;  the  bifhop  recommended  fir  Reginald  for  the  tr  anfa£lion 
of  the  affair  with  the  countefs,  telling  the  duke  he  had  an  old 
friend  with  her,  a  man  fober,  fecret,  and  well-witted,  called 
Reginald  Bray,  whofe  prudent  policy  he  had  known  to  have 
compafled  matters  of  great  importance ;  and  accordingly  wrote 
to  him  in  Lancafhire,  where  he  was  with  the  countefs,  to  come 
to  Brecknock  with  all  fpeed.  He  readily  obeyed  the  fummons^ 
and,  receiving  his  charge,  returned  to  the  countefs ;  who,  having 
obtained  the  queen  dowager's  confent  to  the  marriage,  made  this 
Reginald  her  chief  manager  of  the  confpiracy,  and  employed 
him  to  engage  as  many  perfons  of  note  as  he  could.  In  a  few 
days  he  brought  in  fir  Giles  Daub(^ney,  afterwards  lord  Dau-< 
beney,  fir  John  Cheney,  Richard  Guilford,  efq,  afterwards  fit 
Richard,  Thomas  Rame,  efq.  who  was  taken  and  executed  by 
ling  Richard,  and  many  others- 
After  Henry  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  greatly  in  his  fdvour 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  had  great  honours  and  wealth  bedowed 
upon  him.  He  was  made  a  knight  banneret,  whether  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth,  or  Blackheath,  when  the  cornifli  rebels  were 
defeated,  is  uncertain.  He  was  alfo  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  king's  coronation  ;  and  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  w^a 
joint  chief  juftice  with  lord  Fitzwalt^r,  of  all  the  forcfts  fouth 
of  Trent,  and  alfo  a  privy  counfellor.  After  this  he  was  made 
high  treafurer,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Blackheath,  when  lord  Audley,  having  joined  the  cornifh 
rebels,  was  taken  prifoner  ;  and  being  beheaded,  and  his  cftate 
forfeited,  his  manor  of  Shere  Vachery  and.  Cranley  in  Surrey^ 
with  a  confiderable  eftate,  was  given  to  fir  Reginald.  He  alfo 
had  the  ifle  of  Wight  in  farm  from  the  king,  at  300  marks  pet 
annum. 

His  Ikill  In  architcfhire  appears  from  H^ry  the  fevcrfth's 
chapel  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  and  the  chapel  ot  St.  George  at 
Windfor ;  as  he  had  a  principal  concern  and  direSion  in  the 
building  of  the  former,  and  the  finifliing  and  bringing  to  per- 
feftion  the  latter,  to  which  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  benefailor.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  chapel  at  Windfor  is  a  fpa-» 
cious  chapel  built  by  him  (ftill  called  by  his  name)  in  which  he 
is  buried,  and  probaoly  under  the  ftonc  where  lies  Dr«  Water- 
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land ;  for  on  opening  the  vault  for  the  do£lor>  who  died  ia 
1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  and  make  was  found, 
which  by  other  appearances  alfo  was  judged  to  be  the  coffin  of 
fir  Reginald ;  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immediately  arched 
oyer  with  great  decency.  His  arms  are  on  the  ftone  fcreen,  and 
his  crcft  and  devices  on  divers  parts  of  the  roof. 

He  died  Aug.  5,  1501,  poflefled  of  a  very  large  eftatc,  ac- 
quired by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  his  great  employments : 
but  notwithftanding  this,  and  his  being  an  a£live  miniftcr  for 
fcventcen  years,  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  extorted  fo  much 
money  from  his  fubjefts,  hiftorians  agree  in  giving  him  an  ex- 
cellent chara£ler.  Polydore  Vergil,  Hall,  &c.  fay  that  he  was 
a  very  father  of  his  country,  a  fage  and  grave  perfon,  a  fervent 
lover  of  juilicc,  and  one  who  would  often  admonifli  the  king 
when  he  did  any  thing  contrary  to  juftice  or  equity. 

He  married  two  wives,  but  had  no  iflue  by  either.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sandcs,  who  married  Margery,  daughter  and  heir  of  his 
eldeft  brother,  got  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fortune ;  fir  Edmond 
Bray  (afterwards  fummoned  to  parliament  by  Henry  VIII.  as 
lord  Bray),  eldeft  fon  of  his  other  brother,  had  a  great^h^re  of 
it ;  but  the  eftate  in  Surrey,  which  was  lord  Dudley's,  and  which 
was  a  confiderable  one,  he  gave  to  fir  Edward  Bray  (vounger 
brother  of  fir  Edmond),  whofe  defcendants  now  enjoy  part 
thereof. 

BRAT  (Thomas)  [a],  an  engliih  divine,  bom  at  Marton 
in  ShropOiire,  1656,  was  placed  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford ;  but  the 
fcantinefs  of  his  fortune  forced  him  to  leave  the  univerfity,  foon 
after  he  had  commenced  bachelor  of  arts.  Having  entered  into  or- 
ders, he  obtained  a  curacy  near  Bridgenorth  in  Shropihire ;  from 
whence  he  foon  removed  to  Warwickfhire,  to  officiate  as  chap- 
lain to  fir  Thomas  Price,  by  whom  the  donative  of  Lac  Marfin 
was  conferred  upon  him.  Being  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Simon  lord  Digby,  his  lordfhip  recommended  him  to  his 
brother  (afterwards  lord  Digby),  who  gave  him  the  vicarage  of 
Over-Whitacre  in  the  fame  county,  and  generoufly  endowed  it 
with  the  great  tithes.  In  1690,  the  reftory  of  Sheldon  being 
vacant  by  the  incumbent's  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revo- 
lution, his  lordihip  alfo  prefented  Mr.  Brny  to  it.  This  living 
he  held  till  about  three  months  before  his  death,  when  he  rc- 
figned  it  on  ac<!bunt  of  his  advanced  age.  December  12,  1693, 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford.  The  re- 
putation he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  his  catechetical 
lectures,  which  he  compofed  at  Sheldon,  determined  Dr.  Comp- 
ton,  bifhop  of  London,  to  make  choice  of  him  to  be  his  com- 
miifary  in  Maryland,  for  the  eftablifhment  and  better  regulation 

[a]  The  life  and  defign^  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomae  Bray. 
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of  churcli-iiffairs  in  that  province.    Mr.  Bray  taking^  Into  con» 
fideration  the  ft  ate  of  the  country,  and  the  moft  effeftual  methods 
to  promote  this  dcfign,  it  readily  occurred  to  him,  that  only  the 
poorer  clergy  would  leave  their  friends  and  native  lands,  to  go 
to  fettle  there ;  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  men 
would  fupply  themfelveswith  a  number  of  books  proper  to  qualify 
them  for  the  ends  of  their  miffion,  he  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  this  defedi.     He  reprefented  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  to  the 
bifhops,  defiring  their  afliftance  and  encouragement  in  procuring 
parochial  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the  miflionaries  :  and  his  repre- 
fentation  met  with  encouragement  and  fucccfs.    Many  libraries 
•were  founded,  not  only  in  Maryland,  but  alfo  in  other  provinces 
on  the  continent,  iflands  in  America,  and  thefaftories  in  Africa: 
Imd  tlieir  prefervation  w^as  infured  by  folemn  zfks  of  aflembly. 
He  formed  a  defign  alfo  of  founding  parochial  libraries  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  fchcme  alfo  niet  with  encouragement :  infomuch 
that  libraries  were  founded  in  feveral  diocefes ;  and  provifion 
was  made  for  their  fecurity  and  prefervation,  in  an  a£l  of  par- 
liamentpaflcd  in  the  feventh  year  of  queen  Anne,  intituled  An 
a£l  forfne  better  prefervation  of  parochial  libraries  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England.  He  farther  formed  a  defign  of  raifing 
libraries  in  fta-port  towns,  where  the  milFionaries  might  be  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  obtaining  feveral  benefaftions  for  that 
purpofe,  and  taking  with  him  a  quantity  of  books  to  depoHt  in 
each  port  that  (liould  happen  in  his  way  \  and  being  detained  in 
three  feveral  places  in  a  fubfequent  voyage  to  Maryland,  he  put 
this  defign  in  execution  in  every  one  of  thenv,  viz.  Gravefend, 
Deal,  and  Plymouth.     He  like  wife  made  a  beginning  towards 
parochial  catechetical  libraries  in  the  ifle  of  Man. 

In  1696,  Mr.  Bray  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D. 
at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  j  and,  in  December  that  year,  pub- 
liftied  Bibliothcca  Parochialis.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  abroad 
another  traft,  intituled,  Apoftolic  charity,  its  nature  and  excel- 
lency ;  to  which  he  prefixed  a  general  view  of  the  englifli  colonies 
in  America,  in  order  to  fliew  what  provifion  was  wanting  for  the 
propagation  of  chriftianity  in  thofc  parts.  In  1697  he  petitioned 
the  ho  ufe  of  commons,  that  a  fliare  of  the  alienated  lands  (for- 
merly given  to  fuperftitious  ufes)  which  were  propofed  to  b« 
vefted  in  Greenwich  hofpital,  might  be  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  religion  iit  the  plantations.  This  petition  was  well 
received  *,  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  that  Qwuld  be  difcovered  (aftep 
one  moiety  to  the  difcoverer)  was  allowed  by  the  committee : 
but  the  bill  was  never  reported.  Not  difcouraged  by  this  dif- 
appointment,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  to  make  application  to- 
his  majefty  for  a  grant  of  fome  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  th« 
crown  :  but  the  recovery  of  thefe  arrears  was  very  diiBcult,  and 
they  proved  of  little  v^lue.    He  next  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
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:fociety  pro  fide  pfop^tganda,  to  be  eftabliflied  by  cliarter ;  and^ 
in  confequeiice  thereof)  letters  patent,  for  ere£ling  a  corporation 
by  the  name  of  The  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts,  pafled  the  great  feal  in  170 1. 

In  1702,  having  waited  a  confiderable  time  for  the  return  of 
a  law  from  Maryland  for  the  eftabliihment  of  the  church, 
with  fucb  amendments  as  would  render  it  unexceptionable  at 
the  court  of  England,  he  refolved  to  go  over  to  that  country,  as 
well  to  haften  the  pa  fling  this  ztk  in  their  aflfemblies,  as  to  pro« 
mote  other  matters  for  the  fervice  of  religion.  Some  of  his 
friends,  feeing  that  he  received  no  advantage  from  his  commif- 
fary's  place,  nor  had  any  allowance  made,  or  preferment  given 
him  at  home,  to  fupport  the  expences  he  was  at,  advifed  him  to 
lay  afide  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  and  take  two  good  prefer- 
ments that  were  offered  him  at  home,  that  of  fub>aImoner,  and 
the  donative  of  Aldgate :  but  he  declined  every  offer  inconfiftent 
with  the  intereft  or  the  affair  he  was  engaged  in  \  and  though 
forced  to  difpofe  of  his  own  effefts,  and  raifc  money  on  credit 
for  his  fupport  in  the  undertaking,  he  fet  fail  from  the  Downs, 
Dec.  20,  1699}  and,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  paflage,  ar- 
rived at  Maryland  the  12th  of  March  1700.  By  his  prudent 
conduA,  he  not  only  gained  fingular  refpedl  from  all,  but  fo 
much  of  the  aflembly's  confidence,  that  they  ordered  the  at* 
torney-general  to  confult  with  him  in  drawing  up  the  bill,  which 
pafTed  nemine  contradicente.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  af- 
fembly,  and  that  of  a  general  viGtation  at  Annapolis,  to  which 
all  the  clergy  were  cited,  many  apprehending  the  oppofition  of 
the  quakers  might  get  this  new-ena£led  law  again  annulled,  in- 
timated to  Dr.  Bray,  that  it  would  be  of  great  confequence  to 
the  prefervation  and  final  fettlement  of  the  church,  ii  he  were 
to  go  home  with  the  law,  and  follicit  the  royal  afTent.  He  came 
over  accordingly,  and  found  that  their  apprehenfions  were  not 
groundlefs  :  but  he  refuted  the  fuggeftions  of  the  quakers  by  a 
printed  memorial,  and  his  majefty  decided  without  hefitation  in 
the  church's  favour. 

The  do£lor*s  fmall  fortune  being  confumed  in  thefe  under- 
takings, lord  Weymouth  generoufly  prcfented  him  with  a  bill  of 
300I.  for  his  private  ufe  5  great  part  of  which,  however,  he  devoted 
to  his  public  defigns.  Though  he  was  veiled  with  the  chara£ler 
of  commifTary,  no  part  of  the  propofed  revenue  was  annexed  to 
it ;  yet  he  never  made  a?iy  complaint,  or  rcmonftrancc  agajnft 
this  unjuft  difappointment ;  and  when  two  fums  of  fifty  pounds 
each  were  prcfented  to  him  in  Maryland,  he  generoufly  threw 
them  in  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  their  libraries  and  law. 
In  1 70 1  he  publiihed  nis  circular  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Mary- 
land ;  a  memorial  reprefenting  the  prefent  (late  of  religion  on 
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th^  continent  of  North  America,  and  the  aAs  of  his  vIfitatior» 
hzld  at  Annapolis.  In  1706  he  accepted  of  the  donatlvie  of  St. 
Botolph  without  AMgate,  worth  about  icol.  per  annum.  la 
1712  he  printed  his  Marty rology,  or  papal  ufurpation,  in  folio# 
•  This  work  is  a  colleftion  of  fcarce  and  valuable  treatifes,  digefted 
into  as  regular  a  hlftory  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjefl:  would  ad«^. 
mits  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  papal  fee.  He  propofed  to  compile  a  fecond  vo- 
lume, but  for  want  of  leifure  laid  the  defign  aGde,  and  be* 
queathedy  by  will,  his  valuable  colle£tion  of  materials,  both 
printed  and  manufcript,  to  Sion  college.  In  Dr.  Bray's  before- 
mentioned  voyage  to  Holland,  his  difintereded  and  public  fpirit 
gained  him  the  edeem  of  N^r.  d'AlIone  of  the  Hague,  a  private 
fecretary  to  king  William,  who  kept  up  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence  with  nim  :  the  refult  wAereof  was,  that  he  gave  ia 
his  life-time  a  fum  to  be  applied  to  the  couverHon  of  the  negroes 
in  the  britiih  plantations;  and  at  his  death,  in  >72;,  left  pool, 
out  of  his  englifh  eflate  to  Dr.  Bray  and  his  aflbciates,  towards/ 
raifing  a  capital  (lock  for  the  fame  purpo£e.  In  17261  the  do£lor 
printed  his  Direfloriujti  miflionarium,  and  Primordia  bibliothe- 
caria,  and  fome  other  trafls  of  the  lilce  kind,  ill  one  of  which, 
he  declares  as  his  opinion,  that  the  civilizing  of  the  Indians  mud 
precede  any  fuccefsfuf  attempt  for  their  converfion.  He  wrote 
likewife  a  (hort  account  of  Mr.  Rawlet,.  author  of  the  Chriftiaa 
^Monitor ;  and  reprinted  the  life  of  Mr.  Gilpin ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  fix  upon  the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  defigned  for  the  miniftry  ap 
^uft  and  awful  fenfe  of  their  many  and  important  duties.  He  re* 
printed  the  Ecclefiaftes  of  Erafmus. 

In  1727,  an  acquaintance,  who  made  a  cafual  vifit  to  White- 
chapel  prifon,  rcprcfcntlng  to  the  doftor  the  miferable  ftate  of 
the  unhappy  perfons  there  confined,  he  foon  obtained  fufficient 
benefa£lions  to  provide  a  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  and  broth,  on 
Sundays,  and  fometimes  on  the  intervening  days,  for  that  place», 
and  alfo  for  Woodftrcct- compter.  His  benevolence  did  not  (lop 
here;  he  employed  the  intended  mi(rionaries  in  preaching  to^ 
them.  This  enquiry  into  the  (late  of  the  gaols  brought  nim 
acquainted  with  general  Oglethorpe^,  and  fome  others  of  high, 
rank  and  didinAion^who  were  afterwards  employed  in  the  fame 
enquiry,  in  confequence  of  an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons* 
Thefe  gentlemen  he  engaged  as  his  afTociates  in  his  defigns  of 
founding  libraries  and  converting  neeroes.  Mod  of  the  religious 
focieties  and  good  defTgns  in  London  are  in  a  great  meafure 
formed  on  the  plans  he  proje£led,  particularly  the  charity- 
fchools,  the  fodety  for  reformation  of  manners,  and  that  for  the- 
relief  of  poor  proielytcs,  &c.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1730,  aged  73^ 
leaving  only  one  daugliter. 

BREBEUF^ 
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BREBEUF  (George  de),  a  French  poet,  wal  t)om  at  To«» 
.Hgni  in  Lower  Normandy,  i6i8.  He  was  diftinguiOied  chiefljr 
by  a  tranflation  of  Lucan ;  which,  notwithftanding  its  inflated 
ftyle,  its  numerous  arltithefes,  and  its  various  falft  Drilliancies» 
Continued  to  be  long  admired.  It  engaged  attention  arid  ap- 
plaufe  fo  powerfully  at  firft,  that  dardinal  Mazarine  made 
great  promifes  of  advancement  to  the  tranflator  ;  but  died,  with* 
out  fulfilling  them.  But  the  bed,  and  the  nioft  iedifying  of  his 
works  is,  the  firft  book  of  Lucan  traveftied.  This  is  an  ingci* 
nious  fatire  upon  the  great,  who  are  defcribed  as  never  lofing.a 
moment's  fight  of  their  grtfatnefs  and  titles  -,  and  upon  the 
meannefs  and  fervility  of  thofe  who,  with  a  view  of  making 
their  fortunes,  fubmit  to  flatter  them  sis  gods.  It  is  faid  of  Bre* 
beuf,  that  he  had  a  fever  upon  him  for  more  than  twenty  years* 
He  died  in  i66r,  aged  43  ;  and,  if  the  laft  anecdote  df  him  be 
tnie,  it  is  fomewhat  marvellous  that  he  lived  fo  long. 

BREGY  (Charlotte  Saumaisb  db  Chazan,  coMTtissft 
Dls),  niece  of  the  learned  Saumaife  [Salmafius],  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  of  Auftria.  She  was  diftin- 
guiflied  at  that  court  by  her  beauty  and  her  wit ;  both  of  which 
(he  preferved  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  13^ 
1693,  ^^  74*  *^^^  wrote  a  cOlIeAion  of  letters  and  verfes,  1688^ 
itmo.  in  which  we  meet  with  many  ingenious  thoughts :  her 
verfes  almoft  entirely  turn  on  a  metaphyfical  love,  which  em«> 
ployed  her  mind  mote  than  her  heart.  But  there  are  feveral 
pieces  that  are  not  of  this  dcfcriptibn.  In  one  of  them  (he  gives 
the  following  portrait  of  herfelf :  '^  I  am  fond  of  praife  ;  and 
this  it  is  that  makes  me  repay  it  with  ufury  to  thofe  from  whom 
1  receive  it-  I  have  a  proud  and  fcornful  heart  i  but  this  does 
not  prevent  me  from  bemg  gentle  and  civil.  I  never  oppofe  the 
opinions  of  any ;  but  I  muft  own  that  I  never  adopt  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  own.  I  may  fay  with  truth,  that  I  am  by  na^ 
ture  modefl:  and  difcreet,  and  that  pride  always  takes  cdre  to 
p^ferve  thefe  two  qualities  in  me.  I  am  indolent ;  I  never 
feck  pleafures  and  diverfions,  but  when  my  friends  take  more 
pains  than  I  do  to  procure  them  for  me.  I  feel  myfelf  obliged, 
and  I  appear  at  them  very  gay,  though  I  anl  not  fo  in  hSt.  I  am 
not  much  given  to  intrigue ;  but  if  I  (hould  get  into  an  afiair  of 
that  fort,  I  tfiink  I  (hould  certainly  bring  myfelf  off  with  fome 
propriety.  I  am  conftant,  even  to  obftinacy,  and  fecret  to  ex- 
ceb.  In  order  to  contra^  a  friendfliip  with  me,  all  advances 
mud  be  made  by  the  other  party  -,  but  1  amply  cdmpenfate  all 
this  trouble  in  the  fequel :  for  I  ferve  my  friends  with  all  that 
ardency  ufually  employed  in  felfifli  interefts.  I  praife  them,  and 
I  defend  them,  without  once  confenting  to  what  I  may  hear 
igainft  them^  I  have  not  fo  much  virtue  as  be  free  from  the 
deCre  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and  honours ;  but  I  have  too 
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much  for  purfuing  any  of  the  ways  that  commonly  lead  to  them. 
I  a£l  in  the  world  conformably  to  what  ic  ought  to  be^  and  too 
little  according  to  what  it  is.** 

BREMONT  (FRAN90IS  de),  born  at  Paris  in  17 13,  was  the 
fon  of  a  lawyer,  and  died  there  in  1742  in  his  29th  year.  The 
academy  of  fciences  admitted  him  into  their  body,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  made  him  their  fecretary.  His  tranflation  of 
the  Fhilofophical  Tranfa£lions  procured  him  this  honour.  He 
publifhed  four  volumes  of  them  in  4to,  containing  the  years 
J  73 1  to  1736,  inclufively.  Bfemont  accompanied  his  work  with 
notes ;  fome  of  them  niftorical,  in  which  he  traces  back  the 
hiflory  of  the  different  opinions  j  others  critical,  corrcfling  what 
defe£ls  may  have  efcaped  in  his  originals.  He  alfo  added  a 
table  of  the  tranfaflions  from  1665  to  1730^  i  vol.  4to[B]. 

BRENT  (Sir  Nathanael),  was  bom  at  Little  Woolford  in 
Warwickfliire,  1573  »  he  was  educated  at  Merton-college  in 
Oxford,  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  entered 
upon  the  law  line.  In  161 3  he  travelled  abroad,  and  at  his  re- 
turn married  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbots 
biihop  of  Salifbury,  and  niece  to  Dr.  Abbot,  archbiihop  of  Can« 
terbury  ;  who  fent  him  to  Venice  about  the  year  1618,  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  joint  authors,  father  Paul  and  father  Fulgentio^ 
the  (heets  as  they  were  compofed,  and  fent  them  over  weekly 
to  the  archbifhop.  When  it  was  finiflied  he  returned,  and 
tranllated  it  from  Italian  intoenglifh  and  latin  [c].  In  1621  he 
was,  by  the  archbiihop's  intereft>  chofen  warden  of  Merton<* 
college  \  his  grace  alfo  made  him  his  vicar-general,  commifTary 
of  the  dipcefe  of  Canterbury,  mafter  of  the  faculties,  and  at 
length  judge  of  the  prerogative.  In  1623  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  do£lor  of  laws ;  and  in  1629  was 
knighted  by  king  Charles  I.  at  Woodftock.  He  afterwards  fidcd 
with  the  puritans,  and  took  the  covenant,  for  wlMch  reafon  he 
was,  by  his  majefly's  command,  deprived  of  his  wardenfhip  of 
Merton-college ;  but  when  Oxford  furrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  1 646,  he  was  reftored,  and  appointed  chief  vifior  of  that 
univerfity  the  two  folkiwing  years.  The  order  made  againd 
pluralities  forced  him  to  leave  Merton-college  in  1651,  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  refufed  to  take  the  engagement.     Retiring  to 

[b]  He  alfo  wrote,    i.A  collection  of  experiments  of  Hawkefby,  2  vols.  I2m<n 

all  the  public  papers  that  appeared  in  En-  to  which  is  added  a  compjetc  hiftoryof 

glaod  on   Mn.  Stephens's  remedy  agamft  ffaoTe  in  ele^ricicy. 
the  (lone.    a.  TrauOation  of  the  phyHcal         [c]   liefidet  this  tranflation,  he  revifed 

experiments  of  Dr  iialley  on  the  method  and  publiHied,  in   1625,  Mr.  Fr.  Mafon'a 

of  frcfheaing  fea>warer  and  rendering  it  vindiCAtion  of  the  church  of  England,  con* 

potable,  22 rao.     3.  Tranflation,  publiflied  cerning  the  confccration  and  ordination  of 

after  his  death,  of  (he  phyfico-mechanical  tiihops^  kc    Wcod^  Atb.i.  464.  ii.  162. 
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Its  houfe  in  Little-Britain^  London,  he  there  ended  his  days, 
on  the  6th  of  November  1652,  at  the  age  of  79. 

BRENTIUS  or  BRENTZEN  (John),  bom  in  1499,  at 
Weil  in  Suabia,  canon  of  Wittembcrg,  embraced  the  proteftant 
faith  at  the  preaching  of  Luther ;  and  afterwards  became  a  prin- 
cipal agent  in  efFe£ling  the  reformation.  However)  he  differed 
from  Luther  in  feveral  particulars.  He  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Jcfus  was  in  the  eucharifl,  not  only  with  the  bread, 
but  every  where,  as  his  divinity,  Cnce  the  afcenfion.  Thofe  who 
followed  him  were  named  Ubiquitarians,  or  Ubiquifts.  After 
the  death  of  Luther,  Brentius  fucceeded  him  as  chief  of  that 

E arty,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Wittemberg,  who  admitted 
ini  to  his  privacy  and  loaded  him  with  benefits.  He  died  in 
1570  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  profeflbr  of  divinity.  He  had 
been  affli£led  from  his  youth  with  perpetual  watchfulnefs,  or  in- 
difpofition  to  fleep,  which  arofe  from  his  too  great  application 
to  ftudy.  He  publiflied  8  volumes  in  folio  of  controverfial  writ- 
ings, an  infallible  remedy  again  ft  the  author's  complaint-  He 
was  twice  married}  and  oy  his Xecond  wife,  who  was  very  hand- 
fome,  left  12  children. 

BREREWOOD  (Edward},  a  learned  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who 
was  thrice  mayor  of  Chefter  j  and  born  in  that  city  1565.  He 
was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  Chefter  ^ 
;md  afterwards  admitted,  in  1581,  of  Brazen -nofe-college  in  Ox- 
ford [d].  He  ftudied  hard  there  for  feveral  years,  taking  his 
degrees  in  arts ;  and  then,  as  it  is  faid,  removed  himfelf  to  St. 
Mary-hall.  In  1596  he  became  the  firft  profeflbr  of  aftronomy 
in  Grefham-coUege,  London  ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private 
find  retired  courfe  of  life  as  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He 
died  there  of  a  fever,  Nov.  4,  16 13^  much  lamented  ^  for  he  was 
a  very  learned  and  very  excellent  perfon.  He  was  a  great 
fearcher  into  antiquity  and  curious  knowledge  j  but  is  remark- 
able for  having  never  pubiiflied  any  thing  during  his  life- 
time [E],  Ijreton 


i; 


ri]  Wood's  Athen.  Os^on.  4tp.  Published  alfo  by  Robert  Brerewood, 

k]  After  hii  death  came  out  the  follow-  who  has  written  a  large  and  learned  pre- 

In;  works  :     r.  De  pondcribus  et   pretiii  face  to  it.  3.  Elementa  Logicar  in  graiiam 

vffrrum  numtnorum,  eorumque  cum  re-  ftudiofae  jurentutis  in  acad.  Oxon.  iSr^^ 

cemioribijs  collatione,  1614,  4to»    This  8yo.    4.  Tradatus  quidam  logic!  de  pne. 

was  pibliflied  by  his  nephew  Robert  Brere*  dicabilibus  &  praedica mentis »  1628,  Svo. 

wood  of  Chefter,  who  was  commoner  of  5.  Treatife  of  the  Sabbath,  1630,  4tQ. 

Brazco-nofe.  col  lege  in   1605,  aged  17;  6.  A  fecond  treatife  of  the  Sabbath,  16  ;i« 

•odwho  fucceeded  our  author  in  his  eftate  410.    7.  Tradatus  duo*  quorum  primus 

and  fortunes.    It  was  afterwards  repriated  eftde  meteorisy  fecundus  de  oculo,  163 1» 

in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacrif  8.    Commentarii   in    Ethica    Ariftotelisy 

and  in  the  apparatus  before  the  firft  volume  1640,410.   Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  the 

of  the  polyglot  bible.    2.  Enquiries  touch-  original  manufcript  of  this,  written  with 

ing  the  diveriily  of  languages  and  religion^  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  fmalleft  and  neat- 

ibrough  the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  i6i4t  eft  character  that  his  eyei  ever  yet  Uheld ; 

f  3                                                        and 
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BRETON  (Nicholas),  a  writer  of  fome  fame  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  author  of  Phillida  and  Cprydon,  in  Percps 
colle£lion  of  antient  fongs  and  ballads,  vol.  iii.  He  publifhed 
an  interlude,  intituled  An  old  man's  lefibn  aind  a  young  man's 
love,  1615,  4^0'  ^^^  many  other  little  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe^ 
the  titles  of  which  may  bic  feen  in  Wmftanley's  Ames  Typog- 
and  Ofbpni'^  Harl.  Catalog.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  re- 
fpedl  by  M^res  in  his  fecond  part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth, 
'  >598,  p.  283,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Sconif- 
ful  Lady,  ad^  2,  and  again  in  Wit  without  money,  z€t  3. 

BRE  J'ONNEAU  (Francis),  born  at  Tours  in  1660,  became 
jefutt  in  1675,  died  at  Paris  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  Bi.  He  wan 
revifor  and  editor  of  the  fermons  of  his  brethren  Bourdaloue, 
Cheminais,  Girouft.  Pere  la  Rue  applied  to  him  on  this  occa- 
(ion  the  epithet  made  for  St.  Martin :  Trium  mortuorum  fuf- 
^itator  magnificus.  He  publifhed  likewife  an  edition  of  the 
CEuvres  fpirituelles  of  pere  le  Vallois.  Bretonneau  was  ^ 
preacher  himfelf.  His  fermons  in  7  volumes  lamo.  publiOied  in 
i743  by  the  famous  pere  Berruyer,  are  compofed  with  eloquence* 
He  was  deficient  in  the  graces  of  z£kion  ;  but  he  had  all  th^ 
other  parts  of  a  good  orator.  His  virtues  were  the  fupport  of 
his  fermons.  Bretonneau  alfo  wrote,  i.  Refle£rions  pour  les 
jeunes-gens  qui  entrent  dans  le  monde,  lamo.  2.  Abrege  del^ 
vie  de  Jacques  IL  i2mo.  taken  from  the  papers  of  his  confeflbr^ 
It  is  a  panegyric  from  which  hiftorians  cannot  extract  much* 

BREVAL  (John  DuRANT  de)[f],  fon  of  Francis  Durantd^ 
Breval,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  was  educated  at 
'Weftminfter-fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  Trinity-coUege, 
Cambridge.  He  was  defied  fellow  of  it  about  the  year  1702 1 
but,  upon  fome  difagreement  between  him  and  Dr.  Bentley  the 
mafler,  he  quitted  his  fellowOiip,  and  went  into  the  army,  then 
In  Flanders,  as  an  enfign.  The  eafe  with  which  he  acquired  the 
Hcmifh  and  gcmian  languages,  his  great  knowledge,  his  exquir 
£te  pencil,  and  genteel  behaviour,  were  foon  noticed  by  th^ 
dilke  of  Marlborough ;  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  capr 
tain,  and  alfo  employed  him  in  divers  negotiations  with  feveral 
.german  princes.  He  began  his  travels  about  1720,  publiOied 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  them  in  1723  and  1725,  and  the  third' 
and  fourth  in  1738.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  poems  an4 
fome  piays.  After  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  fee  Mr.  Kreval's  name  among  the  gentlemen  of  theDun- 
t:iad  ;  but,  foon  after  the  unfuccefshil  exhibition  of  the  Three 
hours  after  marriage,  which,  though  with  only  Gay's  name  to 
it,  was  certainly  the  joint  produAion  of  Gay,  Pope,  and  Ar- 

andthat  it  was  fiaiflied  by  him  onth«  I7(h    by  way  ef  aofw«r  to  four  gueftioDti  Iec. 

hi OdohtT  I  $^b,     9.  The  patriarchal  19-     i64Tfl4la. 

vciumcQt  o(  the  aatient  church,  declare^        [rj  BiQ|raDb.  Dram. 

buthnot. 
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hsthnot,  Breval,  under  the  aflumed  name  of  Jofepfa  Gay,  pro« 
diiced  a  farccj  called  I'he  confederates :  and  this  expofed  nim 
to  Pope's  refentment.     He  dicdjan.  1739« 

BREUGtL  (Peteu;  [g].  Tlicre  were  three  painters  of  this 
name,  viz.  Peter  the  father,  and  his  two  fons  Peter  and  John  : 
Breugel  the  father,  commonly  called  old  Breugel,  was  born  at 
a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda  1 565.  He  was  firft  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Koeck,  whofe  daughter  he  married,  and  afters- 
wards  ftudied  under  Jerom  Koeck  of  Bois-Ieduc.  It  was  his 
common  cuftom  to  drefs  like  a  countryman,  that  he  might  have 
better  accefs  to  the  country  people,  and  join  with  them  in  their 
frolics  at  their  feails  and  marriages.  By  thefe  means  he  ac- 
quired a  perfe£l:  knowledge  of  their  manners  and  geftures,  of 
which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pi£tures.  He  travelled  to 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  employed  himfelf  upon  every  thing 
that  came  in  his  way.  In  all  nis  works  he  took  nature  for  his 
guide.  He  ftudied  landfcapes  a  long  time  on  the  piountains  of 
Tyrol.  His  cheerful  and  humorous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  it- 
feif  in  all  his  piditiires,  which  generally  confifted  of  marches  of 
armies,  fports  and  diverfions,  country  dances  and  marriages. 
At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  fell 
in  love  with  one  of  his  fervant-maids,  but  of  a  temper  fo  differ- 
ent from  his,  that  whatever  inclination  he  had  to  marry  her,  his 
reafon  at  laft  got  the  better  of  it.  In  155 1  he  married,  at  Bruf- 
fels,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Koeck.  In  his  laft  illnefs  he  caufed 
his  wife  to  gather  together  all  his  immodeft  pi£lures  and  draw- 
ings, and  burn  them  before  his  face.  His  death  happened  at 
Antwerp,  but  the  time  of  it  cannot  be  afcertained  [h]. 

BREUGEL  (Peter),  known  by  the  name  of  ?eter  the 
younger,  eldcft  fon  of  Peter  the  elder,  excelled  in  p?.'t.;Ing  con- 
flagrations, fires,  fleges,  tricks  of  magicians  and  devils,  w  inch  got 
him  the  by-name  of  hellifli  Breugel. 

BREUGEL  (John),  fecond  fon  of  Peter,  was  bom  ^t  Breu- 
gel about  1575.  Two  ilemifh  authors  give  different  accounts 
of  his  education  :  one  alTures  us  th^t  .)ie  was  educated  by  the 
widow  of  Peter  Koeck,  commonly  called  feter  Van  Aalft,  his 
tincle  by  the  mother,  with  whom  he  learned  to  paint  in  minia- 
ture, and  that  afterwards  he  ftudied  painting  in  oil  with  one 
Peter  Goekint,  whofe  fine  cabinet  ferved  him  at  once  inftead  of 
8  fchool  and  a  mafter.  The  other  author,  who  often  contra- 
4i£ts  the  former,  aifercs,  that  John  Breugel  learned  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  under  the  tuition  of  his  father }  but  the  difie- 

fcl  Vic  des  Peintrcf,  4to.  fluflacre  of  the  Innocentt»  and  the  con« 

[h1  The  works  of  old  Breugel ,  in  the  verfion  of  St.  Pauly  of  hit  patntiof*    The 

po&wonofthe  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  are,  cle£br  palatine  has  a  landfcape  with  fit. 

Chrift   carrying  his  crofs,   with  a  great  Philip  baptiaing  queen  Capdace's  eunuch, 

nuoaberof  figures;  anjl   a  country  feall.  and  at.  John  preaching  in  th^  wildcmefs, 

Tiie  cnpcfor  has  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  widii  great  many  figures. 

F  4  renc« 
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rence  obfervable  in  their  manner  renders  this  very  improbaUe« 
However  it  be,  John  Breugel  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flower* 
^nd  fruits  with  great  care  and  wonderful  fagacity;  he  after* 
wards  had  great  fuccefs  in  drawing  landfcapes  and  views  of  the 
fea,  fet  off  with  fmall  figures.  He  did  not^  however,  negle£t 
his  turn  for  flowers  and  fruits,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe 
in  embellifhing  his  other  works.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  which  will  laft  to  the  lateil  pofterity* 
He  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  his  reputation  had  got  before 
him ;  and  his  fine  landfcapes,  adorned  with  fmall  figures, 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfadiion.  He 
had  the  name  of  Fluweeler,  from  his  affediing  to  wear  velvet 
clothes.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  great  number  of  pidlures  he 
left,  he  muft  have  been  exceedingly  a£live  and  laborious ;  and 
his  pieces,  as  they  are  all  highly  finifhed,  muft  have  taken  up 
much  of  his  time.  He  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  embellifhing 
his  own  works  only,  but  was  very  ufeful  in  this  refpect  to  his 
friends.  Even  Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breugel's  hand  in  the  land- 
ikip  part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  pi£lures,  fuch  as  his  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona.  His  drawings  are  fo  perfe£^,  that  no  one,  it  is 
faid,  has  yet  been  able  to  copy  them.  He  died  in  164a :  it  is 
Remarkable  that  he  never  had  a  pupil. 

BREVINT  (Daniel),"  was  born  in  Jerfey  1616.  Before  the 
revocation  of  the  edi£l  of  Nantz,  and  till  Charles  I.  by  archbi« 
{hop  Laud's  perfuaGon  founded  three  fellowfhips  in  the  colleges 
of  Pembroke,  Exeter,  and  Jcfus  at  Oxford,  for  Jerfey  and 
Gu^rnfey  alternately,  the  young  gentlemen  of  thofe  iflands, 
defigned  for  the  miniftry,  were  Tent  to  ftudy  among  the  pror 
teftants  in  France,  particularly  at  Saumur  [i].  Here  Brevint 
iludied  logic  and  philofophy.  OSt.  12,  1638,  he  was  incorpo* 
rated  M,  A.  at  Oxford,  as  he  Rood  at  Saumur ;  and  the  fame 
year  was  chofen  to  be  the  firil  fellow  at  Jcfus--college,  upon  the 
foundation  juft  mentioned.  Being  ejected  from  his  fellowfhip 
by  the  parliament-vifitors,  for  refufing  to  take  the  covenant,  he 
withdrew  to  his  native  country ;  and  upon  the  redu£lion  of  that 
place  by  the  parliament's  forces,  fled  into  France,  and  became 
paftor  of  a  proteflant  congregation  in  Normandy.  Soon  after 
the  vifcount  de  Turenne,  afterwards  marfhal  of  France,  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains  Qk]. 

[1]  This  univerfity  wat  founded  by  the  learned  le  Fevre,  father  of  Madam  Dacier» 

learned  Philip  dc  Mornajr*  lord  of  Plcfli*  was  alfo  one  of  the  itgenC|»or  mafters,  iq 

Klarly,  who  biought   profelTors   to  teach  that  univcrdty.    It  was  at  length  fuppref- 

academtcal  learning  in  thattown,  of  which  fed  by  Lewis  X|V.  in  l6S4.     Account  of 

king  Henry  IV.  h.jd  made  him  governor.  Jerfey  by  P.  Falle,  p.  316. 

tt  was  for  fcvcral  years  in  great  repute,  on  [k]  Whilll  he  held  this  office,  he  wai 

account  of  its  eminent  profe0br8  of  divini-  one  of  the  perfoni  employed  in  the  defign 

ify,  John  Cameron,  I^ewis  Cappel,  Mofes  of  reconciling  the  protcftant  and  popifli  re- 

Amyrau)d|  Jo|in  d«  la  Flacc,  ^c.    Tbf  Ugioni ;  which  g^ve  him  aa  acceit  into. 

aad 
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At  the  Tcftoration  of  Charles  11.  Brevint  returned '  to  Eng- 
land, and  was,  by  that  prince,  who  had  known  him  abroad,  pre- 
fented  to  the  tenth  prebend  in  the  church  of' Durham.  Dr. 
Cofin,  biihop  of  that  fee,  who  had  been  his  fellow-fufferer,  alfo 
collated  him  to  a  living  in  hi^diocefe.  In  Feb.  1662,  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford  ^  and  in  Dec.  168 1  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  [l].    He  died  May  5,  1695. 

BREYNIUS  (James),  of  Dantzic,  originally  ot  the  Low 
countries,  died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  60;  publiihed  Plantarum 
exoticarum  centuria  1,  Gedani  1678,  foi.  cum  fig.  Fafcicu)us 
I  et  2  plantarum  rarior*  1680  and  1689,  4to.  not  coipmonly^  to 
be  met  with. 

BRIDGE  (William),  was  bom  in  the  year  1600  ;  was  in 
1637  (ilericed  by  biihop  Wren  for  non-conformity,  on  which  he 
retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  defied  paftor  of  a  congre- 
gational church  :  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  aflembly 
of  divines.  He  was  many  years  refident  at  Yarmouth.  In 
Peck's  DeCderata  curiofa,  is  a  letter  of  WiUiam  Bridge  to  Henry 
Scobell,  efq.  clerk  of  the  council,  about  augmenting  the  income 
of  preachers,  with  the  names  of  the  independent  miniflers  of 
prime  note  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  fhews  that  he  wa^ 
a  leading  man  among  the  independents.  He  was  author  of  21 
tfeatifes,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1657.  Sermons  before  the  parliament| 
&c«    He  died  March  1670,  aged  70  [m]. 

BRIDGMAN  (Sir  Orlando),  the  author  of  the  Convey- 
ancesy  was  the  fon  of  John  Bridgman  bifhop  of  Cheiler.  Soon 
after  the  reftoration  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  whence  he  was  in  a  few  months  removed  to  the  com- , 
mon  pleas.  While  he. continued  in  thi%  court  his  reputation 
was  at  its  height.  Upon  his  receiving  the  great  feal,  his  good 
name  began  to  decline  :  he  was  timid  and  irrefolute,  and  hi$ 
timidity  ftrll  increafed  with  his  years :  nor  was  his  judgment 
equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  office.  His  lady,  a  woman  of 
cunning  and  intrigue,  was  too  apt  to  interfere  in  chancery  fuits  } 

9Dd  made  him  acquainted    with  every  d^tion  given  of  it  hy  Dr.  WaterlaDd«  iq 

comer  of  the  romifli  churchy  u  he  fays  hischarge,  intituled,  The  chrillian  facri- 

hJmfelf.  Qce  explained.     3.  Saul  and  Samuel  at 

[l]  "He  wrote,  1.  MilTale  Romanum;  Hndor;  or  the  new  ways  of  falvation  and 

or  the  depth  and  myftery  of  the  roman  fervice,  which  ufually  tempt  men  to  Rome, 

raafs,  laid  open  apd  explained,  for  the  ufe  and  detain  them  there,  truly  rcprefen^ed 

of  both  reformed  and  unreformed  chn-  and  refuted,    Oxford,   1674;    an4  fome 

« ftiaot.     Oxford,  167a.    2.  The  chriilian  other  theological  pieces  in  latin.     He  alfa 

facrament  and  fictifice,  bf  way  of  dif-  tranflated   into  french.  The  judgment  o^ 

courfe,  meditation,  and  prayer,  upon  the  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  concerning  the  fo- 

nature,  part#,  and  bleflings  of  the    ho!y  lemn  league  and  covenant.     Wood's  Hift« 

communion  ;  written  at  thfc  deiire  of  the  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  1.  xi.  p.  322. 
princeifes  of  Turen tie  and  Bouillon,  Ox-         [m]    Granger's  Biographical  Hiftory^ 

ford,  1637.    A  third  edition  was  publiflied  foLiii.  p.  4^  • 

at  Locdon  in  17399  wpon  (he  rccommcn- 

0  and 
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«id  his  fons^  who  praflifed  under  him,  did  not  bear  the  faireft 
charaAers.  He  was  defirous  of  an  union  with  Scotland,  and  a 
comprehenfion  with  the  diflenters ;  but  was  againft  tolerating 
the  papifts.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  removed  from  his  office 
for  retuiing  to  affix  the  feal  to  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  confcience,  Nov.  17,  KS72. 

BRJETIUS  (Philip),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born  at 
Abbeville  in  160 1  ;  became  a  jefuit  in  1619;  and  died  librarian 
of  their  college  at  Paris  in  i6tS.  His  Parallela  geographic  ve« 
teris  et  novae,  publiihed  in  three  volumes  4to,  1648  and  1649, 
is  a  very  exa£i  and  methodical  work,  and  ornamented  with 
plates  well  defigned.  Thefe  volumes,  however,  contain  only 
Europe ;  and  it  can  never  be  enough  regretted,  fays  Niceron, 
that  he  did  not  publiOi  the  Parallels  of  Afia  and  Atrica,  which 
were  affiiredly  (iniffied  and  ready,  but  fomehow  or  other  lofl:* 
*  He  publiflied  alfo,  Annales  mundi,  in  7  vols.  t^mo.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  of  Chrift  1663;  andThca- 
trum  geographicum  Europx  vcteris,  1653,  in  folio.  He  waS| 
farther,  concerned  in  a  chronological  work,  joined  with  father 
Labbe ;  but  he  is  luppofed  not  to  have  fucceeded  fo  well  here 
as  in  geography. 

BRIGGS  (Henry)  fN],  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  in  the  pariih  of  Hallifax  in  Yorkfliire,  about  i  J56.  Front 
a  grammar-fchool  in  the  country  he  was  font  to  St.  John*8  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  about  1577,  where  taking  both  the  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  March  29,  1588.  His 
chief  ftudy  was  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  excelled ;  and  in 
1592  he  was  made  examiner  rind  le£):urer  in  that  faculty,  and 
foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic-icdu re  founded  by  Dn  Linacer. 
When  Grefham  college  in  London  wrs  eftabliihed,  he  was 
chofen  the  firft  profeflbr  of  geometry  there  in  1596.  In  1609 
he  contra£ted  an  intimacy  with  Uflier,  afterwards  archbiihop  of 
Armagh,  which  continued  many. years  by  letters,  two  of  which^ 
written  by  our  author,  are  yet  extant.  In  one  dated  Aug.  16 1  o, 
he  tells  his  friend  he  was  engaged  on  the  fubjedi  of  cclipfes  1 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  i^^'Sy  he  acquaints  him  with  his 
being  employed  about  the  noble  invention  of  logarithms,  then 
lately  difcovercd,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  had  after^ 
wards  a  large  (bare.  In  16 1 9  he  was  made  favilian  profeflbr  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  ;  and  refigned  his  profefforlhip  of  Grelham- 
college  in  July  1620.  Soon  after  his  going  to  Oxford  he  was 
incorporated  M.  A*  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  1630. 

Dr.  Smith  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  great  probity  ; 
cafy  and  acceifible  to  all  \   free   from  arrogance,  morofenefs, 

•  [n]  Ward*t  Uvetpf  the  Grefbam  Profenbn,p.  izo. 

envy, 
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tnvff  ambition,  and  avarice ;  a  contemner  of  riches,  an4  content- 
ed with  his  own  ftation ;  preferring  a  ftudious  retirement  to 
all  the  fplendid  circumftances  of  life  [o]. 

BRIGGS  (William)  [pj,  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  fon  of 
Auguftine  Briggs,  efq.  who  was  defcended  ox  an  antient  family 
in  Norfolk,  and  had  been  four  times  member  of  parliament  for 
rhe  city  of  Norwich,  where  thi9  fon  was' born.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Bennet-coUege  in  CambridgCf  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,  afterwards  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  anfl 
was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  Not.  i668.  Hjs  genius  lead* 
ing  him  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  attended  the  le£lures  of  the  famous  anatomifl  Monf.  Vieuf- 
fens  at  Montpelier  (  and,  after  his  return,  publiflied  his  Oph- 
thalmograpbia  in  1676  [(^].  The  year  following  he  was  created 
M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  made  fellow  of  the  college 
pf  phyficians  of  London.  In  1682  he  quitted  his  fellowihip  tp 
his  brother  \  and  the  fame  year  his  Theory  of  viGon  was  pub- 
liflied  by  Hooke.  In  1683  he  fent  to  the  Koy^l  Society  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  difcourfe,  which  was  publiihed  in  their  TranC- 
a^ions;  and  the  fame  year  was  by  Charles  11.  appointed  phy- 
fician  to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital.  In  1684  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to  viCon,  which 
.were  liJcewife  prmted  in  their  Tranfa£lions  }  and  in  1685  pub- 
liihed a  latin  verfion  of  his  Theory  of  vifion,  at  the  defire  of  Mr. 
.^terwards  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  recommendatory  epiftle 
from  him  prefixed  to  it.  And  for  completing  this  curious  and 
ufeful  fubje£t  relating  to  the  eye,  he  promifed,  in  the  preface, 
two  other  treat ifes,  one  De  uiu  partium  oculi ;  and  the  other 
De  ejufdep  affe^iibus  ;  neither  of  which,  however,  appears  to 

[o]  His  writings  arci    r.  A  uUe  to  merit  natnnli  fpecie  crercentibuti  ab  uni- 

find  the  height  of  the  pole,  the  mignetical  tate  ad  zo,coo,et  a  90,0  x)  ad   loo^cooi 

declination  being  given.     Publtdied   in  Lond.  1624,  fol.    '1  here  was  a  fccond  edi- 

BloDdeviIle*s  Theoriquet  of  the  pbneu,  tion  ofthit  woikpubliflied  by  Mr.  Vlacq* 

l40nd.  i6o2*  4to.    2.  Tables  for  the  im-  in  which  the  imervening  numbers  fron 

frovemeot  of  navigation.   Printed  in  the  20,00c  to  90,000  were  filled  up,  Goadap« 

iecond  edition  of  Wright's  enors  in  navi*  1628,  foL    This  edition  was,  foon  after 

gacion  detc^ed,  Lond.  1610.  4(0.     3.  A  his  death,  tranilated  into  Englifh,  Lond. 

defcripCion  of  an    indrumental  table  to  16319  fol.    9.  Ttigonometha  Dntannica* 

find  the  part  proportional,  devi fed  by  Mr.  Goudse,  163^,  foL     10.    Two  letters  to 

£dward    Wright,   Lond.    16 16,    iimo.  the  learned  James  Ulhcri  printed  in  ihe 

4*  Logarithfflorum  chilias  prima,  Iiond.  coIleAion  of  archbilhop  Ulher's  letters, 

1617,  Sto.    5.  Lucubrationes,  annotation  11.  Mathematica  abanti^uts  minus  cog* 

nesin  opera  pofthu ma  J.  Naperi,  Kdinb.  nita;  publifhed  by  Dr.  Qeorge  Hakcwill 

|6r9,  4to.     6.  Euclidit  elementorum  fee  in  his  Apologie. 

iibri  priores,  fecuadum  vetcra  exemplaria  Jfp]  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Qre(ham  pro« 

Tefthiiti,  ex  veriiooe  t^rina  Frederici  Com-  fe0ors%  p.  259. 

maodini,  multis  in  locii  Caftigati.  Lond.  [(^]    It  was  printti  at  Cambridge  in 

i62Cy  tbiio.    7.  A  treattfe  of  the  north-  iimoy  under  the  following  title,  OphihaU 

noft  pafijgeto  the  South  fea,  Lond.  1622,  mographia,  (ive  oculi  ejufque  partium  de- 

4to.     8.  Arithmetica  logarithmica,   fivt  fcriptio  aiutomicai  tui  acceific  nova  vifio*. 

^arithmoruA  cbiiiades  ttiginii),  pronu-  Biithcqri^ 

have 
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have  been  ever  pubfiflied  :  but,  in  1687,  came  out  a  fecond  cdi* 
tion  of  his  Ophthalmographia.  He  was  afterwards  made  phy- 
fitian  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  continued  in  great 
edeem  for  his  (kill  in  his  profeifion  till  he  died,  Sept.  4,  1704. 
He  marfied  Hannah,  fole  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Edmund  Ho- 
bart,  grandfon  to  fir  Henry  Hobart,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  whom  he  left  three 
children,  Mary,  Henry,  and  Hannah. 

BRILL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp,  and 
good  painters.  Matthew  was  born  in  1550,  and  ftudied  for  the 
xnoft  part  at  Rome.  He  was  eminent  for  his  performances  in 
hiftory  and  landfcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  j  where  ho 
was  employed  by  pope  Gregory  XIIL  He  died  in  1584,  being  no 
more  than  34  years  of  age.  Paul  was  born  in  1554;  followed  his 
brother  Matthew  to  Rome  ;  painted  feveral  things  in  conjunflion 
with  him  ;  and,  after  his  dcceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by 
his  landfcapcs,  but  efpccially  by  thofe  which  he  compofed  in 
his  latter  time.  The  invention  in  them  was  more  pleafant,  the 
difpofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more  agreeable,  and  painted 
with  a  better  gufto,  than  his  earlier  produftions  in  this  way  \ 
which  was  owing  to  his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hanni- 
bal Carrache,  and  copied  fome  of  Titian*s  works,  in  the  fame 
kind.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  pope  Sixtus  V.  and,  for 
his  fucceflbr  Clement  VIIL  painted  the  famous  piece,  about 
fixty-eight  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  namelsrepre- 
fented  caft  into  the  fea,  with  an  anchor  about  his  neck.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1626,  aced  72. 

BRINDLEY  (James)  [r],  an  uncommon  genius  for  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in  planning  and 
condufJing*  inland  navigatiottvS,  was  born,  in  17 16,  at  Tunfted 
in  Derbyfhire.  Through  the  mifmanagement  of  his  father,  for* 
there  was  fome  little  property  in  his  houfe,  his  education  was 
totally  negle<5\cd  ;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  bound  himfelf  appren- 
tice to  a  mill  Wright,  near  Macclesfield  in  Chelhire.  He  ferved 
his  apprciiticefliip  j  and,  afterwards,  fetting  up  for  himfelf,  ad^ 
vanccd  the  mill-wright  bufinefs,  by  inventions  and  contrivances 
of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of  pevfe£tion  which  it  had  not  attained 
before.  His  fame,  as  an  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
hi^  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  profcfp 
iioni  for,  in  1752,  he  ere£led  a  very  extraordinary  water-en- 
gine at  Clifton,  in  Lancalhire,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining 
coal-mines;  and,  in  1755,  was  employed  to  execute  the  larger 
wheels  for  a  new  filH-mill,at  Congleton,  in  Chcfhire.  The  potr- 
.teries  of  Staffbrdfhire  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  indebted  to 
him  for  feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills,  ufcd  by  them  for 

[k]  Biog.  BiictUcdic. 

grinding 
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grinding  flint-ftones^  In  1756  he  undertook  to  treSt  a  ileam- 
cngine  near  Newcaftle-under-line,  upon  a  new  plan  $  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  would  have  brought  this  engine  to  a  great  de* 

free  of  perfe£lion^  if  fome  interefUd  engineers  had  not  oppofed 
lim. 

His  attention^  however,  was  foon  after  called  off  to  another 
oh]cGt,  which,  in  its  confequences,  has  proved  of  high  import- 
ance to  trade  and  commerce  ;  namely,  the  proje£ling  and  exe* 
cuting  inland  navigations.     By  tbefe  navigations  the  expence 
of  carriage  is  lefiened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe  part3  to 
the  fea ;  and  hence  produ£ts  and  manufactures  are  afforded  at 
a  moderate  price.    The  duke  of  Bridgwater  has,  at  Worfley, 
about  feven  miles  from  Mancheder,  a  large  eftate  abounding 
with  coal,  which  had  hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence 
of  land  carriage  was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption* 
The  duke,  wifking  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the  neceffitf 
of  a  canal  from  W  orfley  to  Mancheiler ;  upon  which  occafion 
Brindley,  now  become  famous,  was  confulted ;  and,  declaring 
the  fchcme  pra£licable,  an  z(k  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in 
1758  and  1759*    It  being,  hoWever,  afterwards  difcovered,  that 
the  navigation  would  be  more  beneficial  if  carried  over  the  rivet 
IrwcU  to  Mancheiler,  another  ^6t  was  obtained  to  vary  the 
courlc  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new  plan,  and  likewife  to 
extend  a  fide-branch  to  Longfordfbridge  in  Stretford*     brind- 
ley, in  the  mean  time,  had  begun  thefe  great  works ;  being  the 
firil  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  England,  with  navigable  fub- 
terrancous  tunnels  and  elevated  aqueduds ;  and  as,  in  order  to 
prcferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  fhould  be  free  from  the  ufual 
obftru£iions  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over  rivers,  and  many 
large  and  deep  vallies.     When  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bar* 
ton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navigable  for  large  vefTels,  he  propofed 
to  carry  it  over  that  river  by  an  aquedudt  of  thirty-nine  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  water ;  and  though  this  projed  was 
treated  as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  fupported  bv  his  noble  pa« 
tron,  he  began  his  work  in  Sept.  1 760,  and  the  nrft  boat  failed 
over  it  in  July  1761.   The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  ideas 
to  Liverpool ;  and  obtained,  in  1762,  an  a£):  for  branching  his 
canal  to  the  tideway  in  the  Merfey ;  this  part  of  the  canal  is 
carried  over  the  rivers  Merfey  and  BoUan,  and  ovsr  many  wide 
and  deep  vallies. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgwater^s  undertakings  encou- 
raged a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufacturers  in  Stafford** 
(hire  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canai-navigation  through  that 
county  ;  and  Brindley^ was  therefore  -engaged  to  make  a  furvey 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey.  In  1766  this  canal  was  begun^ 
and  conduced  under  Brindley's  dire^ion  as  long  as  he  lived  ^ 

but 
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but  finiflied  after  his  de^th  by  his  brother-in-law  A(r.  Ilen4ialj^ 
of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May  1777*  The  proprie-^ 
tors  called  it  **  The  canal  from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey  ;**  but 
the  engineer  more  emphatically,  **  The  Grand  Trunk  Naviga- 
tion,'' on  account  of  the  numerous  branches,  which,  as  he  juitly  * 
fttppofed,  would  be  extended  every  way  froni  it.  It  is  ninety.' 
three  miles  in  length }  and,  befides  a  large  number  of  bridged  ' 
over  it,  has  feventy-fix  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The  mod  re- 
markable of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous  paflage  of  Hare-' 
caftle,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and  more  thain  70  yards  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fcheme  of  this  inland  navi- 
gation had  employed  the  thoughts  of  the  ingenious  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before ;  and  fome  {ixr-* 
veys  had  been  made  i  but  Harecaille«hill,  through  which  the( 
tunnel  is  conibru£led,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by 
any  expedient  the  mod  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
Brindley  alone  who  furmounted  this  and  other  the  like  difficul- 
ties, arifing  from  the  variety  of  ftrata  and  quickfands,  as  no  oncf 
but  himfelf  would  have  attempted  to  conquer. 

Brindley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  Undertakings^ 
for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  oeing  confident  with  our  plan^ 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Biographia  Britannica  \  or  rather  to 
a  curious  and  valuable  pamphlet,  publiflied  fome  years  fincey 
and  intituled,  The  hidory  of  Inland  navigations,  particularly  that 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  He  died  at  Tumhurd  in  Stafibrd- 
fliire,  Sept.  27,  177a,  in  his  c6th  year:  fomewhat  immaturely^ 
as  it  (hould  feem ;  but  he  is  (uppoied  to  have  fliortened  his  days 
by  too  intenfe  application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  he£tic  fe^ 
ver,  which  continued  on  Mm  for  fome  years  before  it  confumed 
him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the  common 
diverfions  of  life,  as  not  having  the  lead  relifh  for  them  ;  and^ 
though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a  play  in  London,  yet  he  de-^ 
clared  that  he  would  on  no  account  be  prefent  at  another ;  be«* 
caufe  it  fo  didurbed  his  ideas  for  fevetal  days  after,  as  to  ten.* 
der  him  .unfit  for  bufinefs.  When  any  extraordinary  difficulty 
occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he  generally  re- 
tired to  bed }  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there  <>ne,  two,  ot* 
three  days,  till  he  has  furmounted  it.  He  would  then  get  up^ 
and  execute  his  defign  without  any  drawing  or  model :  for  h€ 
had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  dation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education  totally  ne-» 
gleAed,  fo  his  exterior  and  accomplifhments  were  fuitable  to 
them*  He  could,  indeed  read  and  write,  but  both  very  in.«  ' 
differently  :  and  he  was  perhaps,  in  his  way,  as  atmrmis  Japiens 
— "  of  mother-wit,  and  wife  without  the  fchools** — as  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  **  He  is  as  pl<iin  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the 
boors  in  the  PeakC|  or  one  of  his  own  carters :  but  when  he  • 

fpeaks^ 
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f|)e^s,  all  ears  llden  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  praflicable  [s]/'  The  fame  au- 
thor gives  u8  alfo  no  ungracious  idea  of  his  moral  make :  '^  being 
great  in  himfelf,  he  harbours  no  contratEted  notions,  no  jealoufy 
of  rivals  :  he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor  a(k» 
patents  to  fecure  the  fole  ufe  of  the  machines  which  he  invents 
and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfible  that  he  muft  one  day 
ceafe  to  be,  he  fele£ls  men  of  genius,  teaches  them  the  power 
of  mechanics,  and  employs  them  in  carrying  on  the  various  un- 
dertakings in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of 
Bridgwater  only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  :  he  is  of  public 
utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  rectifying  the  miflakes  of  de« 
fpairing  workmen^^&c. — His  powers  flnne  moft  in  the  midft  of 
difficulties  \  when  rivers  and  mountains  feem  to  thwart  his  de- 
figns,  then  appears  his  vail  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them 
fubfervient  to  his  will." 

BRISSONIUS  (Barnaby),  prefidcnt  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Fontenay  in  Pcm£Iouji 
about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century.  He  appeared  at  firft  with 
great  eclat  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament ;  and^  bv  his  knowledge 
and  ikiil  in  the  law,  recommended  himfelf  \o  powerfully  to 
Henry  III.  of  France,  that  this  prince  made  him  his  advocate 

feneral  in  the  firll  place,  then  counfelior  of  ftate,  and  in  158a 
onoured  him  with  the  dignity  of  prefident  of  the  parliaments 
Scaevola  Sammarthanus  relates,  how  Henry  HI.  declared  in  his 
hearing,  that  there  was  not  a  prince  in  chriftendom,  who  could 
boafl  of  fo  learned  a  man  as  Barnaby  Briflbn.  The  king  made 
ufe  of  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  and  fent  him  ambaflador 
into  England.  At  his  return,  he  employed  him  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  ordinances,  and  of  thofe  of  his  predeceiTors  ^ 
which  he  performed  with  wonderful  expedition.  He  wrote 
fome  works  in  law  :  De  verborum,  quae  ad  ju^  pertinent,  figni- 
ficatione.  Dc  formulis  folemnibus  populi  Komani  verbis.  De 
regio  Perfarum  principatu,  &c.  He  gave  an  expedation  of 
more  confiderable  performances;  but  his  life  was  fiiortened  by 
a  very  unfortunate  accident.  Living  at  Paris  when  that  rebel* 
lious  city  was  bcfieged  by  Henry  IV.  he  remonftrated  againft 
rhc  treafonable  prauices  of  the  leaguers,  who,  under  pretence 
of  the  holy  union,  contemned  the  royal  authority,  which  was 
much  more  facred.  Thefc  religious  traitor^,  being  dHTatbiied 
with  his  loyalty,  fell  violently  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  prifon^ 
and  cruelly  ftranglcd  him  the  isth  of  Nov.  1591  [t]. 

BRISSOT  (Pkter),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  bom  at  Fon« 
tenai-le-Comte,  in  i-*oitou,  1478.  About  149s,  he  was  fent  to 
Paris,  where  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  under  ViU 

£s]  Hifi.  of  IaUoJ  Nayijatlonf,  p.  SS|  89. 96.     [t]  See  Thuiaui,  Meseraf,  Ac. 
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lemar,  a  famous  profeflbr  of  thofe  times.  By  liis  advice,  Bnt^ 
fot  refolved  to  be  a  phyfician,  and  (ludied  phyfic  there  for  fouf 
years.  Then  he  began  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
JParis ;  and,  after  he  had  done  this  for  ten  years,  he  left  it  off,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  neceflary  to  his  do£lor  of 
phyCc's  degree,  which  he  took  in  May  15 14*  Being  one  of 
thofe  men  who  are  not  contented  with  cuflom  and  tradition^ 
but  choofe  to  examine  for  themfelves,  he  made  an  exa£^  compa- 
rifon  between  the  przAice  of  his  own  tifnes  and  the  do£irine  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen :  and  he  found  that  tlie  Arabians  had 
introduced  many  things  into  phyGc  that  were  contrary  to  the 
doflrine  of  thofe  two  great  mailers,  and  alfo  to  the  knowledge^ 
which  reafon  and  experience  might  furni(h»  He  fet  himfcif 
therefore  to  reform  phytic  )  and  for  this  purpofc  undertook  pub- 
licly to  explain  Galen's  books,  inftead  of  thofe  of  Avicenna, 
Khafis,  and  Mefui,  which  were  commonly  explained  in  the 
fchools  of  phyfic.  He  found  himfelf  obflrufted  in  the  work  of 
reformation  by  his  ignorance  of  botany ;  and  therefore  refolved 
to  travel,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  put 
himfelf  into  a  capacity  of  correding  pharmacy.  But  before  he 
left  Paris,  he  undertook  to  convince  the  public  of  an  inveterate 
error.  The  conftant  pradice  of  phyficians,  in  the  pleurify,  was 
to  bleed  from  the  arm,  not  on  the  fide  where  the  diftemper  was, 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Briflbt  difputed  about  it  in  the  phyfic- 
fchools,  confuted  that  pra£lice,  and  (hewed,  that  it  was  falfely 
pretended  to  be  agreeable  to  the  doftrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  He  left  Paris  in  1518,  and  went  to  Portugal.  He 
(lopped  there  at  Ebora,  where  he  pra£lifcd  phyfic ;  but  his  new 
way  of  bleeding  in  the  pleurify,  notwithftanding  the  great  fuc- 
ccfs  he  had  found  by  it,  did  not  pleafe  every  body.  He  received 
a  long  and  difobliging  letter  about  it  from  Denys,  phyiician  to 
the  king  of  Portugal  j  but  he  juftified  it  by  an  apology,  which 
he  would  have  publiihed  if  death  had  not  prevented  him  in 
1522.  It  was  printed  three  years  after  at  Paris,  and  reprinted 
at  Bafil  in  1529.  .  Renatus  Moreau  publiihed  a  new  edition  of 
it  at  Paris  in  1622,  with  a  treatife  of  his  own,  De  miiTione  fan- 
guinis  in  pleuritide,  and  the  life  of  Briffot ;  out  of  which  thefe 
memorials  of  him  are  taken.  He  never  would  marry,  being  of 
opinion  that  matrimony  did  not  well  agree  with  (ludy.  One 
thing  is  related  of  him,  which  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
becaufe  it  is  fingular  in  the  men  of  his  profeiTion  ;  and  it  is, 
that  he  did  not  love  gain.  He  cared  fo  little  for  it,  they  fay, 
that  when  he  was  called  to  a  fick  perfon,  he  looked  into  his 
purfe ;  and,  if  he  found  but  two  pieces  of  gold  in  it,  refufed  to 
go.  This  was  owing  to  his  great  love  of  iludy,  from  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  take  him. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  difputc  between  Denys  and  Briflbt 

raifed 
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raifed  a  kind  of  a  civil  war  among  the  portuguefe  phyficians. 
The  buGnefs  was  brought  bifore.the  tribunal  of  tl^c  univcrfity 
of  Salamanca,  where  it  was  thoroughly  difcuflcd  by  the  faculty 
of  phytic ;  but  while  they  were  canvafling  the  reafons  pro  and 
con,  the  partifans  of  Denys  had  recourfc  to  the  authority  of  the 
fecular  power,  and  obtained  a  decree,  forbidding  phyficians  to 
bleed  on  the  fame  fide  in  which  the  pleurify  was.     At  laft  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca  gave  their  judgment ;  importing,  that 
the  opinion  of  Briflbt  was  the  true  doftrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.    The  followers  of  Denys  appealed  to  Cxfar  about  1529  : 
they  thought  themfelves  fuperior  both  in  authority  and  number, 
fo  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  Charles  V.    They  were 
not  contented  to  call  the  dodirine  of  their  adverfaries  falfe  ;  they 
faid  moreover,  that  it  was  impious,  mortal,  and  as  pernicious 
to  the  body  as  Luther's  fchifm  to  the  foul.    They  did  not  only 
blacken  the  reputation  of  their  adverfaries  by  private  arts,  but 
aHb  openly  accufed  them  of  ignorance  and  ramnefs,  of  attempts 
on  religion,  and  of  being  downright  Lutherans  in  phyfic.   It  fell 
out  unluckily  for  them,  that  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy,   hap- 
pened to  die  of  a  pleurify,  after  he  had  been  bled  according  to 
the  pra£lice  which  BrifTot  oppofed.     Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  emperor,  it  is  thought,  would  have  granted  every  thing  that 
Brifibt's  adverfaries  defired  of  him ;  but  this  accident  caufed 
him  to  leave   the  thing  undecided.     Two  things  occur  in  this 
relation,  which  ail  wife  men  muft  needs  condemn  j  namely,  the 
bafe,  the  difingenuous,  the  unphilofophic  cuftom  of  interefting 
religion  in  difputes  about  fcience,  and  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of 
magiftrates  to  be  concerned  in  fuch  difputes.     A  magiflrate  is 
for  the  moft  part  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  fuch  matters ; 
and,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  them,  fo  he  ought  to  imitate  Gallia 
in  this  at  leaft,  that  is,  not  to  care  for  them  ;  but  to  leave  thofe 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  to  fight  it  out  among  themfelves.    Befides, 
aathority  has  nothing  to  do  with  philofophy  and  the  fciences ; 
it  (hould  be  kept  at  a  great  diftance  from  them,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  armed  forces  are  removed  from  a  borough  at  the 
time  of  a  general  afllze  \  namely,  that  reafon  and  equity  may 
fcave  their  full  play. 

BRISSOT  (J.  P.)  was  born  Jan.  14,  1754.  He  was  at  firft 
defigned  for  the  bar  \  but  the  ftudies  neceflary  to  that  end  not 
foiting  the  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  he  forfook  them  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  literature  and  the  fciences.  The  ftudy  of  the 
languages  was,  above  all  others,  his  favourite  purfuit.  Chance 
brought  him  acquainted  with  two  Engliftimen,  on  their  travels 
through  France ;  he  learned  their  language  5  and  this  circum- 
ftance,  he  tells  us,  decided  his  fate.  ^'  It  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  paifion  for  that  language  (continues  he)  that  I  fnade 
the  metamorphofis  of  a  diphthong  in  my  name,  which  has  fince 
Vol-  III.  G  been 
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been  imputed  to  mc  as  fo  heinous  a  crime.    Born  the  thtftccrth  • 
child  of  my  fairily,  and  the  fecond  of  my  brothers  in  it,  I  bore, 
for  the  fake  of  di(lin6tion,  according  tothccuftom  of  Bcj^ucc, 
the  nartie  of  a  village  in  which  my  father  pofl'effed  fome  landed 
property.     This  village  was  called  Ouarville,  and  Oiarville  be-" 
came  the  name  by  which  I  was  known  in  my  own  country.     A 
fancy  ftruck  mc  that  I  would  caft  an  cnglifli  air  upon  my  name ; 
and    accordingly  1  fubiiituted  in  the  place  of  the  french  diph- 
thong ou,  the  w  of  the  Englifli,  which  has.precifely  the  fame 
found."    This  circumftance  being  afterwards  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime,  he  juftifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the  literati  of  the 
xvith  and  xviith  centuries,  who  made  nofcruplc  of  grecifing  or 
latinizing  their  appellatives.     Having  profecuted  his  (Indies  for 
two  years,  he  had  an  application  from  the  englifb  proprietor  of 
a  paper  then  much  in  circulation,  and  intituled  Le  courier  dc 
rturope.    Having  drawn  upon  himfelf  an  attack  from  govern- 
ment, he  felt  and  yielded  to  the  neccflity  of  printing  it  at  Bou- 
logne-fur-mer.     It  was  his  wilh  to  render  it  interefling  to  the 
French  in  the  particular  article  of  varieties :  and  thefc  points  he 
fubmittcd  to  the  fuperintendency  and  arrangement  ot  Briflbt ; 
who  accepted  of  the  employment  (to  ufe  his  own  expreflions), 
as  it  enabled  him  to  ferve  men  of  talents  and  Virtue,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  inoculate  the  French  w^ith  the  principles  of  the  engliih 
conflitution.    This  employment,  however,  did  not  laft  for  any 
length  of  time.     The  plan  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  was 
overthrown  by  the  adminiftration.     He  therefore  quitted  Bou- 
logne to  return  to  his  lirft  (Indies.    From  the  moment  of  his  be- 
ginning to  refleft,  he  conceived  an  abhorrence  againft  every 
fpecics  of  tyranny,  religious  and  political ;  and  folemnly  protefted 
that  thenceforward  he  would  confecratc  his  wliolc  life  to  their 
extirpation.    Religious  tyranny  had  fallen  under  the  redoubled 
flrokcs  of  Roufleau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  d'Alembert.     Brif- 
fot  thought  it  rcfcrved  for  him  to  attack  the  fecond ;  but  to  do 
this  openly  was  to  expofe  the  affailant  without  the  po(ribHity  of 
ferving  mankind.     It  was  by  a  fide-blow   that    it  was    moft 
cifedually  to  be  wounded.    He  thought  it  the  bed  method  to 
let  el  his  attacks  at  abufes  that  might  be  reformed  without  fhak-^ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  prince.     Of  this  number  was  criminal 
jurifprudencc  ;  a  fubjcft  which,  with  the  exception  of  fome  par- 
ticulars that  had  been  fuccefsfully  inveftigated  by  fieccaria  and 
Servan,  no  writer  had  thoroughly  confidcred  in  a  philofophical 
point  of  view.     This  ta(k  Briffot  determined  to  undertake  ;  he 
drew  up  a  general  plan;  and,  in  the  year  1780,  appeared  his 
Theory  of  criminal  laws,  in  two  vols.  8vo.     This  work,  favour- 
ably received  by  foreigners,  applauded  by  fome  journalifts  [u], 

[v]  One  of  tKe  writers  by  whom  it  was    ju^mcnt  cannot  he  called  id  qtieftidn,  it 
the  moft   fairly  a|>prcciaicd,  ftikl  whofc     M.  UCrctclle.    Thcfc  arc  liij  remark*  ou 
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and  pulled  to  pieces  by  otliers,  procured  him  tKc  fricndfliip  of 
the  warmeft  advocates  for  human  Ilbeny  \  in  whofe  opinion  the 
defers  of  his  plan  were  highly  piudonable  on  account  of  the 
energy  confpicuous  in  his  remarks.  1  his  publication  was  foon 
followed  by  two  difcourfes  which  gained  the  prize  in  1782,  at 
^  tlie  academy  of  Chalons -fur-Marnc  :  the  one  upon  the  reform 
■  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  the  other  on  the  reparation  due  to  in- 
nocent perfons  unjuilly  accufed.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  government  beheld  with  an  evil  eye  thefe  writings  5  which, 
under  pretext  of  dragging  into  light  the  abufes  of-  the  criminal 
laws,  infinuated  bold  principles  on  the  nature  of  government  in 
general.  His  next  work  wa^  intituled,  A  philofophical  library 
of  the  criminal  laws,  in  ten  volumes ;  the  true  objeft  of  whicii 
was  to  diiTeminate  in  France  thofe  principles  of  liberty  which 
guided  the  £ngli(h  and  the  Americans  in  framing  and  expound- 
ing  their  laws.  But  the  ftudy  of  legiflation  and  politics  had  not 
entirely  drawn  him  off  from  that  of  other  fciences  5  fuch  as  chc- 
miflry,  phyfics,  anatomy,  theology,  &c.  In  imitation  of  th« 
celebrated  Priefllcy,  while  perpetually  perfecuted  by  political 
and  religious  fanaticifm,  he  ufually  wrote  a  work  concerning 
tlie  a£kual  obje£l  of  his  f Indies  :  and  the  refult  of  his  labours 
was  now  a  volume  under  this  title,  Concerning  truth;  or. 
Thoughts  on  the  means  of  attaining  truth  in  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge  [x].  He  r.fterwards  went  to  London  ;  where 
he  publilhed  a  journal,  containing  a  defcriptlon  of  the  fciences 
and  arts  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  intended 
abfolutely  to  devote  to  an  invcftigation  of  the  englifli  conftitu- 
rion  ;  which  he  thought  the  nrtore  neceflary,  as  the  work  of  de 
Lolme  is  nothing  but  an  ingenious  panegyric  upon  it.  This 
work  appeared  in  1784.  On  returning  to  Paris  in  July  of  the 
fame  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Bafliille ;  from  which  lm« 
prifonmcnt  however  he  was  difcharged  the  September  follow- 
ing. "  This  perfecution  (fays  he),  far  from  cxtinguifhing  the 
ardour  of  my  wifties  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  freedom, 
fcrved  only  to  inflame  it  the  more."  Accordingly,  in  1785,  he 
publifbed  two  letters  to  Jofeph  the  fecond,  on  occafion  or  the 
ridiculous  and  barbarous  edi£t  againil  emigration,  and  of  the 
atrocious  punifliment  of  Horiab,  the  chief  of  the  Valachian  in- 

ai  dlCcrtatioD  concerning  fuch  authors  as  hiMts  an extenfive  knowledge,  and  the  ain«' 

have  treated  of  the  reform  of  the  criminal  bition  of  afcending  ttf^rand  principles.    A, 

jbiri;  and  they  are  printed  after  the  con-  fund,  offagacicy  and  energy  announces  a 

dufioo  of  his  tSkj  on  the  prejudices  an-  writer  who  neeil  only  refume  his  worK» 

ticzed  to  infamy,  p.  3:^9,  17S4.    ''  The  when  his  age  and  hU  talents  become  mort 

tiMory  of  criminal  laws  is  the  moft  conii-  ripened,  lo  render  it  worthy  of  the  fub» 

derable  ctf  his  works.     When  the  author  jc^t." 

wrote  lit  he  was  perhaps  too  young.  £x]  This  work  was  highly  recommend- 
Though  it  may  not  ^Ifclofe  a  judgment  ed  in  England,  as  one  of  the  moft  ingea|* 
fufBciently  raaturcdi   it  fleverdM^l«£i  M-  011s  and  hfiii  wzitfen  upoo  the  fubjed. 
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furgents.  In  the  fame  fpirit  he  brought  out,  in  1786,  his  PhJ- 
lofophical  letters  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  in  2  vols.  and>  A 
critical  examination  of  the  travels  of  the  marquis  de*Chatelleux 
in  North  America. 

The  french  revolution  appearing  to  him  extremely  diftant, 
he  refolved  to  leave  France  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  in  Ame- 
rica. His  projefl  received  the  approbation  of  fevcral  whofe 
fentiments  were  congenial  with  his.  But,  as  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  tranfport  numerous  families  to  a  country  fo  far  off, 
without  thoroughly  knowing  it,  BrifTot  was  engaged  to  proceed 
thither,  previoufly  to  examine  the  different  places,  to  obferve  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  difcover  where  and  m  what  manner  the 
cftabliflimcnt  they  had  propofcd  might  be  mod  advantageoufly 
fixed.  He  had  already  inflituted  a  fociety  at  Paris  for  accom- 
plifliing  the  abolition  of  the  negro-trade,  and  for  foftening  the 
condition  of  the  (laves.  At  the  period  of  his  departure,  this 
fociety  confided  of  a  confiderable  number  of  diflinguifhed  mem- 
bers •,  and  he  was  commiflioned  to  carry  the  firft  fruits  of  their 
labours  to  America.'  His  (lay  there,  however,  was  not  fo  long 
as  he  was  defirous  of  making  it :  the  news  of  the  french  revo- 
lution recalled  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  17895  which 
he  conceived  might  probably  produce  a  change  in  his  own  mea- 
sures and  thofe  of  his  friends. 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  great  a  prolixity  to  particularize  the 
fcveral  tranfa£lions  in  which  he  now  took  part ;  and  the  recapi- 
tulation of  thofe  fccnes  of  turbulence  and  horror  which  followed 
on  the  revolution,  and  in  which  fometimes  one  party  and  fome- 
times  another  was  uppermoft,  we  are  happily  relieved  from  the 
necelFity  of  making,  as  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  plan, 
and  a  trefpafs  on  the  province  of  the  hiftorian.  We  have  there- 
fore only  to  add,  that  BriiTot  fell  a  vlflim  to  party  rage,  and 
fuffered  by  the  guillotine,  the  30th  of  November  1 793. 

BRITANNICUS  (John),  an  Italian  critic  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Palazzolo  near  Brefcia,  about  the  middle  of  thcxvth 
century.  He  publi(hed  notes  on  PerGus,  Terence,  Statius,  Ovid, 
Juvenal ;  fome  rules  of  grammar ;  feveral  little  tracts  and  let- 
ters ;  and  a  panegyric  upon  Bartholomew  Cajetan,  a  brave  and 
learned  man.  He  taught  with  great  application  in  Brefcia ;  and 
died  in  that  city  i  j;  10.  When  he  dedicated  his  commentary  oa 
Juvenal  to  the  fenate  and  city  of  Brefcia,  he  gave  a  reafon  for  it; 
which  was,  that  the  commentaries  he  had  already  dedicated  to 
them,  had  procured  him  a  confiderable  prefent.  Was  not  this, 
fays  Mr.  Bayle,  a(king  for  another  ?  Why,  if  we  will  be  candid, 
perhaps  not,  Thefe  are  firitannicus's  words,  tranflated  from  the  ' 
latin :  ^'  But  what  made  me  think  it  right,  moft  noble  fathers, 
.to  dedicate  my  lucubrations  to  you,  was  this  :  that  I  remember 
fome  years  ago^v^hen  I  publiihed  commentaries* on  the  Achilleid 
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of  Staiius  and  the  Satires  of  Perfius,  and  dedicated  the  latter  to 
pu,  you  were  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  I  had  not  only  great 
commendation  aind  thanks  from  you,  but  a  very  hand  feme  pre- 
fent  was  alfo  decreed  me  by  a  public  a£t  of  the  fenatc."  So  far 
Mr.  Bayle  has  quoted  ;  and  from  this  one  fliould  be  ready  to  atk 
the  queilion  he  has  afked.  But  if  we  only  add  the  fentence  that 
immediately  follows,  we  fli^U  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
not  fo  much  to  fquceze  out  another  prefent,  ns  to  make  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  laft,  which  induced  liritannicus,  how- 
ever indelicately  and  unartfully,  to  mention  it.  "  By  which 
fingle  aft  of  gcnerofity  you  have  fo  eternally  obliged  mc,  that 
whatever  I  may  hereafter  perform  in  this  way,  1  fhall  think  it 
my  duty  to  dedicate  and  devote  folcly  to  you.**  Bvitannicus  took 
his  name  from  hisanceftors  being  of  Great  Britain,  which  gives 
him  a  particular  right  to  a  place  in  this  work. 

BRITO  (Bernard  dh),  a  ciflercian  monk,  hiftoriographer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  wa^  born  in  the  city  of  AliViaYeda  in 
J569,  and  died  in  1617  at  the  age  of  48.  lie  wrote,  j.  Monar- 
chia  Lufitana,  7  vols.  foIi6  ;  Lifbon,  1597  to  1612.  It  is  a  hif^ 
tory  of  Portugal,  going  back  as  far  as  count  Henry.  '  It  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance  ;  and  was  brought  down  to  Alfonfus  III.  by 
Antony  and  Francis  Brandamo,  monks  of  the  fame  order  :  Brito 
is  author  of  no  more  than  the  two  firft  volumes.  2.  Panegyrics 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  with  their  portraits.  3.  Ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Portugal-  ^  4,  Chronicle  of  the  ciftercian  order,— 
The  Guerra  Brafilica,  1675,  ^  ^°^s*  folio,  Lifbon,  is  by  Francis 
dc  Brito,  a  different  perfon  from  Bernard. 

BRITTON  (Thomas)  [y],  the  famous  mufical  fmallcoal-man, 
was  a  moft  fingular  perfonage.     He  was  born  at  or  near  Higham 
Ferrers,  in  NorthamptOnfhire,  about  the  middle  of  the  xviith 
century,  and  went  from  thence  to  London,  where  he  bound  him- 
felf  apprentice  to  a  fmallcoal-man.     He  ferved  feven  years,  and 
returned  to  Northamptonfliire  5  his  mafler  giving  him  a  fum  of 
money  not  to  fet  up :  but,  after  this  money  was  fpent,  he  re- 
turned again  to  London,  and  fet  up  the  trade  of  fmallcoal,  which 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.     Some  time  after,  however, 
he  applied  to  chemiflry  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  moving,  elabora- 
tory  contrived  by  himfclf,  performed  fuch  things  in  that  pro- 
feffion  as  had  never  been  done  before.     But  his  principal  objeS 
was  mufic;  in  the  theory  of  which  he  was  very  knowing,  in  the 
aflice  not  inconfiderable.  He  was  fo  much  addifted  to  it,  that 
:  pricked  with  his  own  hand  very  neatly  and  accurately,  and 
^t  behind  him  a  colleftion  of  mufic,  moflly  pricked  by  lilinfelf, 
"lich  was  fold  for  near  100 1.     He  left  an  excellent  collection 
'^nnted  books,  both  of  chemiftry  and  mufic  :  not  to  mention 

•     [y]  Hawkins's  Hiftory  of  mufic,  vol.  V.  p.  7c?;  '' 
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that  he  bad,  tome  years  before  bis  d^ath^  Told  by  au^lion  a  coU 
leftion  of  books,  moft  of  them  in  the  roficrucian  facuhy,  of 
which  he  was  a  great  admirer.     But  what  cliftinguiftied  him 
mod  of  all,  was  a  kitid  of  mufical  meeting,  held  at  bis  own  little 
hgufe,  and  kept  up  at  liis  own  charges,  for  many  years.     This 
fociety  was  frequented  by  gentry,  even  thofe  of  the  beft  quality, 
with  whom  he-converfcd  familiarly,  and  by  whom  he  was  much 
cilcemed ;  for  Brltton  was  as  refpeftablc  for  moral  endowments^' 
as  he  was  curious  for  intelleftual.     The  fmgularity  of  his  cha-. 
rzCicTy  thecourfe  of  his  {Indies,  and  the  colleCxiofls  ne  made,  in-i 
duced  fufpicions  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  feemed  to  be :  fome 
thinking  his  mufical  aflcmbly  only  a  cover  for  feditious  meetings^ 
others  for  magical  purpofes :  and  that  Britton  himfelf  was  au 
athcifl,  a  prefbytcrian,  or  a  jefuit.     But  thefc  were  ill  grounded 
conjctturES ;  he  being  a  plain,  fimple,  honeft  man,  perfcftly 
inofrenfive,  and  greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.     The  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe  of  his 
life.    There  was  one  Honeyman,  a  blackfmith,  who  was  famous 
for  f peaking  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftant  part  of 
the  houfe;  a  ventriloquift,  or  fpeakcr  from  his  belly,  as  thefe 
perfon«5  are  called.     1  his  man  was  fecrctly  introduced  by  Robe 
a  Middle fex  juilice,  who  frequently  played  at  Britton's  concert, 
for  the  folc  purpofe  of  terrifying  Britton  •,  and  he  fucceeded  in 
it  intire ly.    For  HoneyniDn,  without  moving  Im  lips,  or  feeming 
to  ff>eak,  announced,  as  from  afar  oif,  the  death  of  poor  Brittot^ 
within  a  few  hours :  with  an  intimation,  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  his  doom,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately,  and  fay  the 
Lord's  prayer.     The  poor  man  did  fo,  but  it  did  not  avert  hi$ 
doom  ;  for,  taking  to  his  bed,  he  died  in  a  itw  days,  leaving, 
juftice  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth.     His  death  bap- 
pened  in  September  17 14. 

Britton's  wife  furvivcd  her  hufband.  He  left  little  belund 
him,  except  his  books,  his  collection  of  manufcript  and  printed, 
mufic,  and  mufical  inilrumeiits :  all  v.'hich  were  fold  by  au£lion, 
and  catalogues  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  many  colieftors  of 
curiofities.  His  inftrumental  niufic  confifts  of  160  articles; 
his  vocal  of  42 ;  11  fcores ;  inftruments  27.  All  thefe  are  fpe* 
cified  in  Hawkins's  Hiftory  of  mufic. 

BIlOCAR])US(jAMts»,  an  honeft  madman  and  viGonary  of 
Venice,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  century.  He 
embraced  the  proteftant  religion,  and  expreflcd  a  great  zeal 
aigainfl  popery.  He  publifhtd  feveral  books  in  Holland,  wherein 
he  maintained  that  the  particular  events  of  the  xvlth  century  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets.  After  he  bad  applied  fcripture, 
as  his  fancy  direQed,  to.  things  that  had  alrqaoy  happened,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  apply  it  to  future  events.  He  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  delude  a  french  gentleman  of  noble  cxtra£l:ion,  and  a 
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proteftanti  into  a  perfuaGon,  that  i,  proteftant  prince  would 
quickly  overthrow  the  pope's  kingdom,  and  make  himfelf  the 
head  of  ali  the  united  chTiflians.  Segur  Pordaillan  was  the 
name  of  this  gentleman.  He  was  a  faithful  fervant  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Harry  IV.  and  thought  heaven  defigned 
his  mafter  for  the  glorious  cnterprife  which  lirocardus  had  fore- 
told. Bi^  with  thf  le  hopef,  he  propofed  to  him  t*  fend  an  cm- 
baiiy  to  the  protellant  princes,  oifering  to  be  his  arabalTador  ; 
and  there  being  nothing  in  his  propofal  but  what  fui^ed  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  it  was  approved  of,  and  he  wa3  a£lu- 
ally  deputed  to  thofe  princes  in  15B3.  It  was  afterw^ards  known 
upon  what  motive  he  undertook  the  embaflies,  and  we  may  be 
fure  there,  were  not  wanting  perfons  enough  to  ridicule  him. 

The  catholic  writers  have  abufed  Brocardus  as  an  impoftor, 
vid  a  promoter  of  wars  and  infurrec^ions  :  but  though  he  might; 
have  been  the  caufe  of  diiiurbances,  as  fuch  men  often  are^  ho 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  knavifh  impoltor.  He  feems  to 
have  been  iincere,  and  to  have  believed  what  he  taught.  He 
retired  to  Nuremberg  ac  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  where  he  mer 
with  perfons  who  were  very  kind  and  charitable  to  him.  ^^  [ 
hear,"  fays  iiongars,  in  a  letter  to  Camerarius,  *'  that  your  xtT 
public  has  kindly  received  die  good  old  man  J.  Brocard,  who» 
in  fats  youth,  appeared  among  the  mod  polite  and  learned  men.'' 
This  letter  is  dated  Feb.  3, 1591*  He  exprefles  the  fame  affec- 
tion for  Brocard  in  another,  dated  July  24,  159?.  *^  I  an^ 
niightiiy  pleafed  with  the  great  afFeclion  you  exprefs  for  Bro- 
card. He  certainly  deferves  that  fome  perfons  of  fuch  pro- 
bity as  yours  (hould  take  care  of  him.  As  for  me,  I  am 
liaidiy  in  a  capacity  to  oblige  him.  I  leave  no  (lone  unturned 
to  procure  him  the  payment  of  300  gold  crowns,  which 
Mr.  Segur  left  him  by  his  will."  In  another  [zj,  of  Nov,  16, 
1^94  :  'M  cannot  but  even  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  gene<» 
rous  treatment  of  the  poor,  but  good,  old  Brocard."  He  died 
foon  after ;  but  we  do  not  find  exactly  when. 

Ampng  the  works  he  publiflied,  which  were  mod  of  them, 
printed  at  Segur  Pordaillan's  cxpence>were  his  Commentary  on 
the  revelations  of  St.  Jo!m,  and  his  Myftical  and  prophetical  ex* 
plication  of  Leviticus.  Thefc  both  came  out  at  Leyden  in  1580% 
as  did  fome  other  things  not  worth  mentioning,  the  fame  year. 
The  fynods  of  the  United  Provinces  were  afraid  that  people 
would  think  they  approved  tlie  extravagant  notions  advanced  in 
them,  if  they  were  wholly  filent  abqut  them  ;  and  tlicrefore  the 
national  fenate  of  Middleburg  condemned,  in  1  s8,i,  that  method 
of  explaining  the  fcripturc ;  enjoining  the  divinicy-profefibr  at 
Leyden  to  fpcak  to  Brocard  about  his  vifions.  It  has  been  faid, 
|hat  Brocard,  not  being  aWc  to  anfwer  the  objections  raifed 

[ij  Bongars's  XAVittSi  vol.  i,  p.  119.  Haj*  1695* 
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againft  his  fyftem,  promifed  to  leave  off  meddling  with  prophet 
cies.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  he  was  a  very  good  kind  of  man  indeed, 
if  it  was  ;  fmce  religionifts  of  his  turn  and  chara£l:er,  whatever 
good  qualities  they  may  have,  are  feldom  known  to  confefs  them- 
felves  in  an  error. 

BRODEAU  (John)  [a],  in  latin  Brodacus,  a  great  critic,  on 
whom  Lipfiufj  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all  tlie  learned,  have  be- 
llowed high  encomiums,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
France,  and  born  at  Tours  in  1500.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  placed  under  Alciat  to  (tudy  the  civil  law;  but  foon  forfaking 
that,  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles-let- 
tres. He  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sadolet,  Bembufi,  and  other  famous  wits  \  and  *^  here  b(S  applied 
himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the  (acred 
languages,  in  which  he  made  no  fmall  proficiency  [b].  Then 
returning  to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired  but  not  an  idle 
life ;  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly  teftify*  He 
was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain-^lory,  and  iuffered 
his  works  to  be  published  rather  under  the  fan£bion  and  autho- 
rity of  others,  than  under  his  own  :  a  fingular  example  of  mo- 
delly  in  this  age,  when  men  feek  glory  not  only  from  riches  and 
honours,  but  even  from  letters;  and  tliat  too  with  a  vanity  which 
difgraceth  them."  Thcfe  are  Thuanus's  words :  what  would 
Thuanus  have  faid,  if  he  had  Hved  in  thcfe  times,  where  he 
might  have  feen  men  not  only  fceking  glory  from  letters,  and  in 
the  vained  and  moft  oilentatious  manner,  but  writing  anony- 
mous pamphlets  in  praife  of  themfelves,  and  for  the  fake  of 
faying  fuch  things  as  even  flatterers  would  deferve  to  be  whipped 
for?  Brodxus  died  a  bachelor  in  1563,  and  left  behind  him 
fome  publiihed,  fomc  unpubliflicd,  notes  and  commentaries 
upon  various  authors  of  antiquity;  upon  Epigrammatica  Grseca, 
Oppii  Cynegeticon,  QjCalabri  Paraiipomenou  Homeri,  Coluthus 
de  Helen?e  raptu,  Euripides,  Diofcorides,  &c. 

BROKESbY  (Francis)  [c],  a  native  of  Stoke  in  Leicefter- 
(liire,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  afterwards  redlor  of  Row- 
ley, in  the  caft  riding  of  Yorkihire,  was  author  of  a  Life  of  Jefus 
Chrift;  and  a  principal  afliftant  to  Mr.  Nelfon  in  compiling  his 
Feafts  and  fafts  of  the  church  of  England.  He  was  alfo  author 
of  An  hiftory  of  the  government  of  the  primitive  church,  for  the 
three  firft  centuries,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Printed 
by  W.  B.  171 2,  8vo.  In  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Francis  Cherry, 
dated  Shottelhroke,  Aug.  13,  171 1,  the  author  fays,  "  The  fol- 
lowing treatife  challenges  you  for  its  patron,  and  demands  its 
dedication  to  yourfelf,  in  that  I  wrote  it  under  your  roof,  was 

'   TaI  hictunt,  Ceifrjra  authorun.  [rl   Hiftory  of  HincJclfy,  hy  Nichols. 
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encouraged  in  my  ftudies  by  that  refpe£lfui  treatment  I  there- 
found,  and  ftiil  meet  with  ;  and  withol,  as  I  was  afiifted  in  my 
work  by  your  readinefs  to  fupply  me,  out  of  your  well-reple- 
niihed  library,  with  fuch  books  as  I  ftood  in  need  of  in  colled- 
ing  this  hiftory.  I  eftecm  myfelf  therefore  in  gratitude  obliged 
to  make  this  public  acknowledgement  of  your  favours,  and  to 
tell  the  world,  that  when  I  was  by  God's  good  providence  re- 
duced to  ftraits  (in  part  occafioned  by  my  care  left  I  fhould  make 
fliipwreck  of  a  good  confcience),  I  tnen  found  a  fafc  retreat  and. 
kind  reception  in  your  family,  and  there  both  leifuteandcncouragc*- 
ment  to  write  this  following  treatife."  As  Mr.  Brokefby's  ftraits 
arofe  from  his  principles  as  a  Nonjuror,  he  was  of  courfepatronifed 
by  the  moft  eminent  perfons  of  that  perruafion.  The  houfe  of  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Cherry,  however,  was  his  afylum  ;  and  thera  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dodwell,  whofe  "  Life"  he  after- 
wards wrote,  and  with  Mr.  Nelfon,  to  whom  the  Life  of  Dod- 
well is  dedicated.  He  died  fuddenly  foon  after  that  publication. 
Mr.  Brokefby  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  famous  Tom 
Hearne,  who  printed  a  valuable  letter  of  his  in  the  firft  volume 
of  Le land's  Itinerary  •,  and  was  faid  to  be  the  author  of  a  traft, 
intituled,  Of  education,  with  refpeft  to  grammar-lchools  and 
univcrfities.    1710,  8vo. 

BROME  (Adam  de),  was  a  great  favourite  of  king  Edw.  II. 
who  made  him  keeper  of  his  fcal,  and  chancellor  of  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Durham,  in  its  vacancy,  archdeacon  of  Stow,  and 
minifter  of  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  where  he  inftituted  a  college 
of  (Indents  in  theology  and  logic,  by  the  king's  licence,  of  which 
he  became  matter.  It  is  now  called  Oriel- college.  He  en- 
dowed it  with  the  church  of  Coleby  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  a 
moiety  of  the  church  of  Skinton  in  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield* 
He  died  in  1332,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  where  he  was  minifter.  He  had  a  ftone  monument 
ere6Ved  over  him,  but  tittie  has  demoliflied  it. 

BROME  (Alf.xander)  [p],  an  author  who  flourifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  an  attorney  in  the  lord  mayor  of 
London's  court.  He  was  born  in  1620,  and  died  in  1666;  fo 
that  he  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  pro- 
tcftorftiip.  He  was  a  warm  cavalier,  and  author  of  innumerable 
odes,  fonnets,  and  little  pieces,  in  which  the  republicans  are 
treated  with  kcennefs  and  fevcrity.  Thefe,  with  his  epiftles  and 
epigrams,  were  all  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  after  the  rcfto-. 
ration.  He  publiihed  alfo  a  verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and' 
Others;  and  a  comedy  called  the  Cunning  Lovers,  1651. 

OME  (Richard)  [e],   who  lived  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
wnanes  I.  and  was  contenriporary  with  Decker,  Ford,  Shirley, 

[n]   Biop-i}phia  Dramatica.  [i]   Biographia  Drama^ica. 
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&c.  His  extradion  was  mean ;  for  he  was  originally  no  better 
than  a  menial  fervant  of  Ben  Jonfon.  He  wrote  himfelf,  how- 
ever, into  high  repute ;  and  is  addreiTed  in  forae  hnes  by  his 
quondam  matter,  on  account  of  his  comedy  called  the  Northern 
Lafs.  His  genius  was  entirely  turned  to  comedy,  and  we  have 
fifteen  of  his  produfiions  in  this  way  remaining.  They  were 
z(kcd  in  their  day  with  great  applaufe,  and  have  been  often  re-, 
vived  fince*  Even  in  our  own  time,  one  of  them,  called  the 
Jovial  Crew,  has,  with  little  alteration,  been  revived,  and  exhi- 
bited at  Covent  Garden  with  great  and  repeated  fuccefs.  He 
died  in  1652. 

BROMPTON  (John),  was  a  bcnedi£line  monk,  and  abbot  of 
Jorevall,  or  Jerevall,  in  Richmondfliire.  The  Chronicon  that 
goes  under  his  name  begins  at  the  year  588,  when  Auguftin  the 
monk  came  into  England,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  death  of  king 
Richard  I.  anno  domini  1 198.  This  chronicle,  Selden  fays,  does 
not  belong  to  the  perfon  wJiofe  name  it  goes  under,  and  that 
John  Brompton  the  abbot  did  only  procure  it  for  his  monaftery 
of  Jorevall.  But  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  chronicle,  it  ia 
certain  he  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
as  appears  by  his  digrelTive  relation  of  the  contraft  between 
Joan,  king  Edward's  fifter,  and  David,  afterwards  king  of 
Scots.  This  hi  dorian  has  borrowed  pretty  freely  from  Hove* 
'den  [f]. 

BROOK  (Ralph),  York  herald,  born  155a,  difcovered  many 
errors  in  relation  to  pedigrees  in  Camden's  Britannia,  which  he 
oficred  to  communicate  to  the  author ;  but  his  of)er  was  wavedy 
and  he  was  fupercilioufly  treated.  Upon  this,  urged  by  perfonal 
refentment,  he  feduloully  applied  himfelf  to  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  that  celebrated  work,  and  pubiifhed  a  difcovery  of 
the  errors  which  he  found  in  the  4th  edition  of  it.  '1  his  book» 
in  which  Mr.  Camden  is  treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  or 
even  common  decency,  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  the  5th  editiot^ 

Subliihed  in  i6co.  Brook's  Second  difcovery  of  errors,  to  which 
is  head  is  prefixed,  was  publifhcd  in  4to,  1723,  almoft  a  cen-v 
tury  after  his  deceafe,  which  happened  15th  06^.  1625  [GJ. 

BROOKE  (Sir  Robert)  [h],  fon  of  Thomas  Brooke  of  Cla- 
verly  in  Shropfhire,  was  born  at  Claverly,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. From  thence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
became  one  of  the  mqft  eminent  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  1552, 
he  was  called  to  be  ferjeant  at  law  \  and,  in  i  $53,  being  the  firft 
fezr  of  queen  Mary,  was  made  lord  chief  jufticc  of  the  common, 
pleas,  about  which  time  he  was  knighted.     He  was  not  only 

.  [f]    Scldcu  in  vJtU  decern  fcriptorDniy         [c]  Criiincer'iBiog.  h\(t,  vol.  i.  p.  £6S. 
Ifc.  [«J  Wood's  AthcuK  Oxon. 

efteemcd 
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efteenied  a  great  man  In  his  profefllon,  but  had  like  wife  a  good 
f:hara£ler  for  integrity  and  juftice  both  at  the  bar  and  bench  [i]. 
Sir  Robert  died  a  judge,  1558. 

BROOKE  (Frances),  whofe  nnaiden  name  was  Moore,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  wife  of  the  rev.  John 
Brooke,  redor  of  Colney  in  Norfolk,  of  St.  Auguftine  In  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  chaplaia  to  the  garrifon  of  Quebec.  She 
was  as  remarkable  for  her  gentleneiSs  and  fuavity  of  manners  a$ 
for  her  literary  talentSiL  Her  hu{band  died  on  the  a  i  ft  of  Ja- 
nuary 1789,  and  (he  herfelf  expired  on  the  a6th  of  the  fame 
pnonth,  at  Sleaford,  where  (he  had  retired  to  the  houfe  of  her 
{on,  who  has  preferment  in  that  country.  Her  diforder  was  a 
fpafmodic  complaint.  The  firil  literary  performance  we  know 
pf  her  writing  was  the  Old  Maid,  a  periodical  work,  b^gun  No« 
vember  15,  17^5,  and  continued  every  Saturday  untii  about  the 
^nd  of  July  1756.  Thefe  papers  have  fmce  been  colle&ed  into 
one  volume  twelves.  In  the  fame  year  (1756)  the  publiihed 
Yircinia,  a  tragedy,  with  odes,  paftorals,  and  tranfla^ioos,  Svo* 
In  the  preface  to.  this  publicacioa  (he  aJigns  as  a  reafon  for /its 
appearance,  **  tliat  flie  was  precluded  from  all  hopes  of  evco 
feeing  the  tragedy  brought  upon  the  ftage,  by  there  having  bce.O; 
two  f  k]  fo  lately  on  the  fame  fubjed." — '*  If  hers,"  (he  addfi» 
*^  (hould  be  found  to  have  any  greater  refemblanCe  to  the  two 
reprefented,  than  the  famenefs  of  the  ftory  made,  unavoidable, 
of  which  (be  is  not  confcious,  it  muft  have  been  accidental  on 
her  (ide,  as  there  are  many  perfons  of  very  diftingui(hed  rank 
and  unqueftionable  veracity,  who  faw  hers  in  manufcript  before, 
the  others  appeared,  and  will  witnefs  for  her,  that  (he  has  taken 
no  advantage  of  having  feen  them.  She  mull  here  do  Mr.  Crifp 
the  juftice  to  fay,  that  any  refemblance  muft  have  been  equally 
accidental  on  his  part,  as  he  neither  did,  nor  could  fee  her  Vir- 
ginia before  his  own  was  played  ;  Mr.  Garrick  having  declined 
reading  hers  till  Mr.  Crifp*$  was  publiihed."  Prefixed  to  this 
publication  were  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription  a  poetical 
tranflation,  with  notes,  of  il  Faftor  Fido,  a  work  which  probably 
was  never  completed. 

In  1763  (he  publi&cd  a  novel,  intituled,  The  hiftory  of  lady 
Julia  Mandevilie,  concerning  the  plan  of  which  there  were  va- 
rious opinions,  though  of  the  execution  there  (ieems  to  have  been 
but  one.  It  was  read  with  much  avidity  and  general  approbation. 
'*^  has  been  often,  however,  wiOied  that  the  cataftrophe  had  been 

1^1  J  rte  wrote,  i.  Anabridsmenttcon-  3.  RMdiog  on  die  ftatute  of  Umiutlons, 

ling  an  thtknA  of  ihe  year-books  tiU  made  i2d  Henry  Vlli.  cap.  2. 

time  of  quceu  Mary.    1.  Certain  cafes         [ic^Thefc  were  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Crifp, 

jdged  in  the  time  of  Henry  VITI.  Ed-  z^ti  at  Dmry-Iane,  Kcbrtiary  1754 ;  and 

'd  VI.  and  ^ecn  Mary,  from  the  6th of  AppiuSy  by  Mr.Moncriefy  a^ed  at  Covent* 

—  ^lll.  to  the  4th  of  queen  Mary,  garden^  M«Fchi755. 

left 
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.  •  •    .       •  •  •  .  ,  " 

Icfs  melancholy;  and  of  the  propriety  of  this  opinion  the  atj- 
tborefs  herfelf  is  faid  to  have  been  fatisfied,  but  did  not  choofc 
to  make  the  alteration.  In  the  fame  year  fhe  publiflied  Letters 
irom  Juliet  lady  Catefby  to  her  friend  lady  Henrietta  Campley, 
tiranflated  from  the  french,  i2mo.  She  foon  afterwards  went 
to  Canada  with  her  hufband,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  garrifon 
at  Quebec ;  and  there  faw  thofe  romantic  fccnes  fo  admirably 
painted  in  her  next  work,  intituled,  The  hiftory  of  Emily  Mon- 
tague, 4  vols.  i2mo,  1769.  The  next  year  fhe  publifhed  Me- 
mbirs  of  the  marquis  of  St.  Forlaix,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  On  her 
return  to  England  accident  brought  her  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Yates,  and  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  them  which  laftecj 
aft  long  as  that  lady  lived  •,  and  w*hen  (he  died,  Mrs.  Brookcf 
did  honour  to  her  memory  by  a  eulogium  printed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,.  If  we  are  not  miftaken,  Mrs.  Brooke  had 
Hrkh  Mrs.  Yates  f 6r^  time  fome  (hare  in  the  opera-houfe.  She 
certainly  had  fome  fhare  of  the  libellous  abufe  which  the  ma-r 
nagement  of  that  theatre  during  the  above  period  gave  birth  to, 
"We  have  already  feen  tVat  her  firft  play  had  been  refufed  by  Mr; 
Gartick.  After  the  lapfe  of  feveral  years  flic  wiis  willing  once 
more  to  try  her  fortune  at  the  theatre,  and  probably  relying  on 
fhe  influence  of  Mrs.  Yates  to  obtain  its  reprefentation,  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  which  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the 
manager.  He  therefore  rejected  it ;  and  by  that  means  excited 
the  reientment  of  the  authorefs  fo  much  that  fhe  took  a  fevere 
revenge  on  him  in  a  novel  publiflied  in  1777,  intituled  the  Ex- 
cnrfion,  in  2  vols.  iimo.  'It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  this 
rejedlcd  tragedy  is  or  is  not  the  fame  as  was  afterTvards  a£led  at 
Covent-gardcn.  If  it  w;!S,  it  will  furnifli  no  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Garrick's  judgment.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that 
oiar  authorefs,  as  is  faid,  thought  lier  inveftive  too  fevere;  la- 
mented and  retracfied  if.  In  1 77 1  fhe  tranflated  Elements  of 
the  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  invafion  of  the  Romans  to  the 
reign  of  George  II.  from  the  abbe  Millot,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  In 
January  1781,  the  Sicj^c  of  Sinope,  a  tragedy,  was  afted  at  Co- 
vent-gardcn.  This  piece  added  but  little  to  her  reputation, 
though  the  principal  charaflcrs  were  well  fupported  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derfon  and  Mrs.  Yates.  It  went  nine  nights,  but  never  became 
j^opular;  it  wanted  cner<iy,  and  had  not  much  originality;  there 
was  little  to  difapprovc,  but  nothing  to  admire.  Her  next  and 
iiioft  popular  performnnce  was  Kofina,  afted  at  Covcnt-gardo^i 
in  December  1782.  This  fhe  prefented  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  few 
.pieces  have  been  equaHyfucc-efstul.  The  flmplicity  of  the  ftory, 
the  elegance  of  the  words,  and  the  excellence  of  tlie  mufic,  pro- 
mife  along  duration  to  this  drama.  Her  concluding  work  was 
Marian,  acted  178&  at  Covcnt  garden  U'ith  fome  fuccefs,  but 
very  much  inferior  to  Re fma. 
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BROOKE  (Henkt),  was  born  in  the  year  1 706,  the  fon  of 
the  rev.  William  Brooke  of  Rantavan,  Tedl:or  of  the  parifhes  of 
Killinkare,  Mullough,  Mybullough,  and  Licowie,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  amiable  worth,  and  one  of  thole  who  were  chofen 
members  of  the  convocation  propofed  to  be  then  fhortly  held : 
the  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Digby.  He  was  educated 
at  Dr.  Sheridan's  fchool,  fent  early  to  Dublin  college,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  the  Temple  in  his  feventeenth  year.  There 
the  engaging  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  and  peculiar  vivacity  pf 
his  genius,  caught  the  notice  and  edeem  of  almoft  all  then  in 
London,  who  were  themfelves  remarkable  for  talents  and  for 
learning  :  Swift  propheiied  wonders  of  him,  and  he  was  beloved 
by  Pope.  Thus  flattered  and  encouraged,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land to  fettle  his  affairs,  and  to  obtain  a  call  to  the  bar. 

The  illnefs  of  an  aunt  whom  he  tenderly  loved  cyt  fliort  the 
paternal  careffes  and  welcome,  and  haitsned  him  to  Wellmeath 
to  receive  her  laft  adieus.  This  lady,  who  had  always  been  paf- 
donately  fond  of  her  amiable  nephew,  evinced  in  her  dying  mo^ 
ments  the  moll  implicit  and  firm  reliance  on  his  honour  and 
worth  :  flic  committed  to  his  guardianfliip  her  daughter,  a  lively 
and  beautiful  girl  of  between  eleven  and  twelve,  but  flightly 
portioned,  and  therefore  in  Hill  the  greater  need  of  a  protcdlor  y 
and  tlien  died  in  peace.   ' 

He  efcorted  his  mourning  ward  to  Dublin,  where  his  father 
and  mother  then  were,  and  placed  her  at  a  boarding -fchool. 
Here  fhe  improved  in  beauty  and  accomplifhments  :  the  vifits  o£ 
her  guardian  were  frequent,  and  love  Hole  on  their  young  fuf- 
ccptiWe  hearts  i  unperceived  indeed  by  themfelves,  but  plainly^ 
apparent  to  the  fchoolfellows  of  mifs  Means,  whofe  obfervations 
and  raillery,  quickened  perhaps  by  jealoufy,  frequently  drew 
tears  of  cmbarraflment  and  vexation  from  her  eyes.  She  com- 
plained of  this  to  her  coufm ;  but  he  was  too  much  enamoured 
to  difcontinue  his  attentions,  and  (he  loved  him  too  much  to  fa^ 
crifice  his  company  to  prudential  confulerations :  the  confe- 
quence  was,  they  married  fecretly;  and  upon  difcovery  were 
married  again  in  prefence  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  Mrs, 
Brooke  had  her  firfl  child  before  flie  had  completed  her  four-i 
tcenth  year. 

Here  was  an  end  for  a  while  to  bufinefs,  to  ambition,  to  every 
thing  but  love;  the  enthufiafm  of  youthful  fondnefs  wrapt  every 

ther  obje£^  from  their  view,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  birth 
3f  their  third  child,  that  Mr.  Brooke  could  be  prevailed  on,  by 
the  prefEng  foUicitations  of  his  friends,  to  think  of  getting  for* 
crard  in  a  line  of  life  that  might  enable  him  to  make  a  handfome 
provifion  for  a  family  fo  prematurely  brought  on. 

He  went  a  fecond  time  to  Lbndon;  bur  poetry  proved  as  fatal 

here,  as  love  had  been  in  Ireland.     The  ftudy  of  the  law  ap^ 

peared 
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pcared  dryer  than  ever :  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  belles 
lettres  and  their  profeifors ;  and  he  wrote  his  poenn  of  Univerfal 
Beauty  under  the  eye  and  criticifm  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  foretold 
the  expanflon  of  his  genius  and  fame,  from  a  beginnings  fo  won- 
derful in  a  man  fo  very  young. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  return  ;  family  affairs  de- 
manded his  prcfence.  The  number  of  his  children  now  in- 
creafing  faft,  made  an  augmentation  of  fortune  defirable.  He 
therefore  practifed  as  chambcr-counfel,  while  circumftances 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  Ireland. 

In  1737  he  went  a  third  time  to  London,  where  his  company 
was  fought  with  avidity  by  the  firft  perfons  and  charaflers  of  the 
age.  The  amiable  lord  Lyttelton  foon  diltinguifhed  and  che- 
riihed  a  mind  and  genius  fo  fimilar  to  his  own.  Pope  received 
him  with  open  arms.  Mr.  Pitt  (the  late  lord  Chatham)  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
who  carefl'ed  him  with  uncommon  familiarity,  and  prefentedhim 
with  many  elegant  and  valuable  tokens  of  his  friendfhip.  Here, 
flufhed  with  ambition,  glowing  with  emulation,  and  elevated 
with  praifc,  his  genius  foarcd  to  its  zenith,  and  fnatched  all  its 
fire  from  the  altar  of  Apollo,  to  animate  the  foremoft  produftions 
of  human  powers — his  tragedy  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 

Thougli  in  this  play  a  candid  enemy  could  have  difcovcred 
nothing  exceptionable,  yet  government  took  oiFence  at  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  which  it  breathed.  They  clofed  the  theatres  againft 
it ;  but  could  not  prevent  its  publication :  the  prefs  was  ftill 
open  5  and  his  friends,  enraged  at  the  treatment  he  received,  took 
the  management  of  his  tragedy  into  their  own  hands,  and  fub- 
fcriptions  poured  in  upon  it  in  fuch  a  golden  tide  as  exceeded 
his  mofl  fanguine  ideas  and  hopes.  The  oppofition  of  govern- 
ment, the  exertions  of  his  friends,  and  the  publication  of  his 
play,  noifed  abroad  his  reputation  a  thoufand  fold,  and  con- 
firmed his  confidence  of  fuccefs  :  he  took  a  houfe  at  Twicken- 
ham, near  to  Mr.  Pope's,  for  the  advantage  of  his  intimacy  and 
fricndftiip,  furnifhed  it  genteelly,  hired  lervants,  and  fcnt  for 
Mrs.  Brooke,  who  followed  him  to  London,  and  was  propofed 
by  the  prince  to  be  nurfe  to  his  prefent  majefty,  of  whom  the 
princcfs  was  at  that  time  pregnant. 

Thus  every  wifh  was  gratified,  and  every  profpeft  fmiled,  in 
love  and  in  friendfliip,  in  fortune  and  in  fame ;  all  was  flatter- 
ing, and  all  was  gay.  But  this  bright  (ky  was  fo6n  and  fuddenly 
ovcrcaft  :  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  and  obftinatc  ague.  The 
phyfician  gave  him  over ;  and  he  was  ordered,  as  a  laft  but  forlorn 
hope,  to  return  to  his  naiivc  air.  He  did  foj  and  recovered  ^ 
purpofing  to  go  back  immediately  to  London,  and  rcfumc  the 
fociety  and  advantages  he  had  left  behind:  but  unfortunately 
this  dcfign  was  never  put  in  execution  i  nor  could  his  friends 
a  ever 
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^vtf  draw  from  him  the  ttue  reafon  of  a  conduct,  to  tliem  fo 
unaccountable.  To  fome  particular  intimates,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  motive;  it  was  this:  Party,  while  he  was  in 
London,  ran  extremely  high.  The  heart  of  his  beloved  patron,* 
the  prince  of  Wales,  went  with  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  the 
darling,  and  dctelted  the  venal  meafures  of  the  miniftry.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  thought  to  have  had  an  eye  to  this  in  his  play  of 
Guftavus  Vafa  5  and  that  was  the  chief  caufe  of  its  being  perfe- 
cttced  by  government.  But  his  loyal  foul,  confcious  of  its  own 
integrity,  was  irritated  at  the  undefervcd  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  openly  avowed  his  refentment.  Soon  after,  the  king 
broke  publicly  with  his  fon  5  and  the  prince  withdrew  himfelf 
from  court,  and  as  publicly  profelled  himfelf  averfe  to  a  mi- 
niftry which  he  looked  upon  to  be  enemies  both  to  country  and 
to  king.  The  breach  grew  every  day  wider  :  and  it  was  feared 
by  many  that  a  civil  war  might  enfue. 

Mr.  Brooke,  who  was  pallionately  attached  to  his  ptince,  had 
his  ears  filled  with  exaggerated  llories  of  the  injurious  treatment- 
he  met  with,  and  was  fuppofed  too  tamely  to  endure.  He  was 
enraged  :  he  openly  efpoufed  his  patron's  quarrel,  and  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  his  powers  to  thunder  forth  his  virtues  and 
his  wrongs  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Brooke,  aware  of  the  imprudent  zeal  of  her  hufband, 
and  trembling  for  his  fafety,  was  terrified  at  his  refolution,  and 
dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  the  thought  of  his  returning  to 
London  ;  the  very  mention  of  it  threw  her  into  tears,  and  all 
the  agonies  of  defpair.  In  fliort,  (he  at  laft  conquered,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  lay  afide  the  lifted  pen,  to  difpofe  of  his 
houfe  in  Twickenham,  difmifs  his  fervants,  and  determine  to 
remain  in  his  native  country,  faf:;  from  tlie  rage  of  party  and  all 
the  dangers  of  ambition.  In  vain  did  his  friends,  on  both  fides 
of  the  water,  remonftrate  to  him  on  the  madncfs  of  relinquifliing 
all  the  bright  profpefts  that  failed  fo  fair  and  (o  flattering  be- 
fore him.  They  could  fay  no  more  to  him  than  he  was  con- 
fcious of  himfelf;  yet  in  fpite  of  all  that  friends,  incerell,  or 
glory  could  urge,  he  dill  remained  in  Ireland, 

.^g-iinft  hi>  httter  knowledge  nor  decciv'd. 
But  fondly  oveicome  ot  female  ch*nin»^." 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  kept  up  a  conflant  literary 
.-fpondence  with  moft  of  the  geniufes  of  the  age  ;  but  un- 

.tunatelyall  thefe  letters  were  confumed,  with  many  other  va- 

ible  papers  and  efl'ecls,  by  an  accident.d  fire.  Two  of  them 
m  Mr.  Pope  are  particularly  to  be  lamented,  wherein  his  cha- 
Ver  appeared  in  a  li(;ht  peculiarly  amiable.  In  one  of  them 
profeflcd  himfelf  in  heart  a  proteilant,  but  apologifed  for  not 

*)licly  conforming,  by  allegirig  that  it  would  reader  the  eve  of 

his 
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his  mother's  life  unhappy.  In  another  very  long  dne,  he  diddt^ 
voured  to  perfuadc  Mr.  Brooke  to  take  orders ;  as  being  a  pro- 
feflion  better  fuited  to  his  principles,  his  difpofition,  and  his 
genius,  than  that  of  the  law,  and  alfo  lefs  injurious  to  his  health. 

Why  he  declined  this  advice  of  his  friend  is  not  now  known  ;: 
nor  can  we  colleft  any  material  incident  to  fill  up  a  long  interval 
-which  here  mull  be  left  in  his  life.  While  barrack-raafter  under 
lord  Chciicrfield,  while  writer  of  the  Farmer's  letters,  &c.  he 
pailcd,  no  doubt,  through  many  bufy  and  interefting  fcenesv 
hut  we  know  little  that  can  be  related  with  certainty  concerning 
Iiim. 

Wearied  at  length  with  fruitlefs  efforts  to  aroufe  the  flumber- 
ing  genius  of  his  country,  difgufted  with  her  ingratitude,  and 
iick  of  her  venality,  he  witlidrew  to  his  paternal  feat  5  and  there, 
in  the  focicty  of  the  mufcs,  and  the  peaceful  bofom  of  domeftic 
love,  confolcd  himfclf  for  loft  advantages  and  difappointed  hopes. 
An  only  brother  whom  lie  tenderly  loved  accompanied  his  re- 
tirement, with  a  family  almoft  as  numerous  as  his  own  ;  and 
there,  for  many  years,  they  lived  together  with  uninterrupted 
harmony  iind  ail'eclion.  •  Here  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
mufes.  He  wrote  fcveral  of  his  fineft  tragedies,  and  formed 
golden  hopes  of  their  fuccefs  upon  the  englifh  ftage,  from  his 
intereft  with  !Mr.  Garrick,  who  profefled  for  him  (while  he  lived 
in  London)  the  higheft  efteem :  but  here  he  was  greatly  de-* 
ceived  5  for  Garrick  was  no  longer,  as  formerly,  his  friend.  In 
1774  he  had  prcffed  him  earnclily  to  write  for  the  ftage,  and  of- 
fered to  enter  into  articles  with  him  for  a  fliilling  a  line  for  all 
he  {hould  write  during  life,  provided  that  he  wrote  for  him  alone^^ 
This  Garrick  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  compliment  to 
Mr.  Brooke's  abilities  :  but  he  could  not,  hov/cver,  bring  him 
over  to  his  opinion,  nor  prevail  with  him  to  accept  his  offer ;  on 
the  contrary  he  rejected  it  with  fome  degree  of  haughtinefs,  for 
which  Garrick  never  forgave  him.  He  was  then  in  the  full  and 
flattering  career  ro  fortune  and  to  fame;  and  would  have  thought 
it  a  difgrace  to  let  out  his  talents  for  hire,  and  tie  himfelf  down 
to  neceflity. 

The  iriih  ilage  was  ftill  open  ;  he  tried  it,  and  was  tolerably 
fuccefsful,  but  not  adequate  to  his  hopes  and  his  occafions. 
Lver  too  fangulne  in  expetlations  and  projects,  generous  topro- 
fuiion,  and  thoughtlefs  of  the  morrow,  his  hand  was  as  open  as* 
his  heart  was  fcnnble :  no  friend  pafled  by  him  uncherifhed,  no 
dillrefs  unrelieved.  In  fliort,  he  was  compelled  to  mortgage, 
and  at  lall  to  fell,  "  the  fields  of  known  endeared  idea.*'  He 
left  the  country,  and  rented  a  houfe  and  domain  in  Kildare, 
where  he  refidcd  for  a  few  years.  But  his  heart  ftill  hovered 
lound  the  fcenes  of  his  happieft  hours:  he  left  Kildare,  and 
took  and  improved  a  farm  in  tlie  vicinity  of  his  once  loved 
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habitation.  This,  howeyeri  he  liiteiided  for  a  funixncr  refidence' 
bnljr  I  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fettle  entirely  there,  on  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Brooke^s  declining  healthy  which  aid  not  permit 
her  to  return  to  Dublin.  Shortly  after  (he  died ;  and  with  her 
all  bis  happinefs,  and  the  better  part  of  his  exiftence^  fled  ;  for 
his  iiitelle^s  never  after  recovered  the  fliock  of  this  feparation, 
after  a  iinion  of  near  fifty  years,  enjoyed  With  a  harmonv  of  af- 
fe£tidn  which  misfortune  ftiove  in  vain  to  embitter,  wnich  n6 
length  of  time  could  fatiate,  nor  any  thing  interrupt  but  death. 
Previous  to  this  laft  calamity,  the  lofs  of  a.  favourite  child  (the 
feventeenth  dcfceafed)  gave  a  fevere  blow  to  his  conftitution,  al- 
i'eady  weakened  by  long  iludy,  and  beginning  to  bencT  beneath 
the  pr^fTure  of  years.  The  agitadoh  of  his  mind  brought  on 
with  exbeme, violence  a  megrim,  to  which  he  h^d  at  times  been 
a  little  fubjed;  from  his  youth  \  and  the  death  of  his  wife  com- 
pleting what  that  had  begun,  reduced  hini  for  a  length  of  time 
to  a  ilate  of  almoft  total  imbecility.  The  care  of  the  phyfidansA 
Indeed,  in  fome  meafure  reftored  him  i  but  (till  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  detayed^  and  his  genius  ftaihed  only  bv  fits. 

This  indeed  is  too  evidently  perceivable  in  thofe  ox  his  worldl- 
which  were  written  after  the  powers  of  his  niind  began  to  relax; 
tn  the  latter  vdlunies  of  the  Fool  of  Quality^  and  his  fubfequen£ 
novel  of  Juliet  Grenville,  we  trace,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and 
awe,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  genius*  Both  thefe  books  were 
Written  with  a  view  to  nloral  and  religious  improvement.  A  mere 
hovel  could  never  have  been  planned  by  a  heart  and  head  like 
his ;  he  therefore  thofe  his  ftory  purely  as  a  cbnduit  for  the 
fyltem  he  had  adopted.  Mr.  Brooke  feems  never  for  a  moment 
to  lofe  fight  of  this  great  end.  It  was  indeed  bis  charaAer,  «n4 
of  courfe  is  diffufed  in  his  Works. 

Mr.  Brooke,  with  many  great  and  dill  more  amiable  ()ualitte$^ 
Was  not  without  his  faults. .  His  feelings  never  waited  the  deci- 
fion  of  his  judgment;  he  knew  not  how  to  mortify,  to  reitrain^ 
Or  fufpend  them  for  a  moment )  like  fondled  children^  they  werd 
fpoiled  by  too  much  indulgence.  This  linhappy  foftnefs  was  thf 
fource  of  a  thoufand  misfortunes  to  him.  In  confequence  of  it,  he 
was  perpetually  duped  in  his  friendfhips  as  well  as  his  charities^ 
His  abilities  were  as  warmly  exerted  in  the  ferVice  of  apparent 
Worth,  as  his  purfe  was  open  to  the  femblance  of  diilrefs ;  he  was 
thus  fometimes  reduced  to  the  mortifying  fituation  of  appearing 
the  advocate  and  Triend  of  char^&ers  diametrically  oppofite  to 
his  own.  It  muft  alfo  be  owned  that  he  was  too  profufe  and  im- 
provident: but  it  was  the  prodigality  of  feeling;  itwds  the  profufe* 
nefs  of  a  generous,  not  of  an  oftentatious  mind  [l].  He  died 
at  Dublin,  OAober  iq^  1783. 

BROOME 

[l]   The  m^orki  of  ckU  author  appeared  in  the  ftflloiring  chroaolqgical  ordtr  x 
Vol.  III.  .   H  u  Uniwfai 
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BROOME  (William)  [m],  was  born  m  Chcfhirc,  as  is  faiJ^ 
of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  firft  part 
of  his  life,  we  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.  He 
was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of 
the  fchool  a  whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he 
might  have  obtained  a  fcholarihip  at  King's  college.  Being  by 
this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  fuper- 
aniiuaied,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John^s  college  by  the  contributions 
of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  fmall  exhibition. 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber 
with  th^  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  Dr.  Johnfon  heard  him 
defcribed  as  a  contrafted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  His  addition 
to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  familiarly  called 
him  PoeU  When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  witn  man- 
kind, he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford  likewife  owned,  from  great  part 
of  his  fcholaftic  ruil. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the  Iliads 
into  profe,  in  conjunftion  with  Ozell  and  Oldifworth.  How 
their  feveral  parts  were  diftributcd  is  not  known.  This  is  the 
tranilation  of  which  Ozell  boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland's  opt* 
nion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has  long  fmce  vani{hed>  and  is  now  in 
no  danger  from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  fir 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  fo  much 
of  his  efteem  that  he  was  employed  to  make  extra£k8  from 
Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranilation  of  the  IKad ;  and 
in  the  volumes  of  poetry  publifhed  by  Lintot,  commonly 
called  Pope's  Mifcellanies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  in* 
ferted. 

.  Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  eonnefted* 
When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encouragement  to  a  verfion 
of  the  Odyfley,  Pope,  w^ary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton  and 

T.  Univerfal  beautyt  a  philofophical  poem,  Mr.  Garrickf  1746.    8.  Fable?,  viz.  The 

ia  6  books*  1735  smd  1736.  2.  Two  books  teraple  of  Hymen.    The  fparrow  and  the 

of  Jerufalem  delivered,   an   epic    poem,  dove.  The  fcm.<!le  feduccr^.   Love  and  va- 

trandated   from   the    Italian  of  Toiquato  nity,  1747.  9.  Prologue  to  (he  Foundling. 

Taflo,  (738.     3.  Cuftavus  Vafa,  (he  de-  Little  John  and  the  giants, a  dramatic  opera 

livercrof  his  country;  a  tragedy  intended  a^ed  in  Dublin,  1748.     10.  I'he  earl  of 

to  have  been  a^ed  at   Drury-Une.     In  Eifex,  a  tragedy*  a^ed  in  Dublin,  and  at* 

1742  this  play  was  performc  I   in  Dublin,  ten^ards  in  176,  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 

4.  Conllantia,  or  the  man  at  law's  talc,  11.  The  trial  of  the  roman  catholics,  8vo. 

modernized    from    Chaucer-,   printed    in  17^2.     12.  The  fool  of  quality;  or  the 

Oglc*s  veriion  of  Chaucer's   Canterbury  hiftory  of  Henry  earl  of  Morland,  5  vols. 

talcs,  174'.     5-  'T'he  earl  ot  Wcftmore-  i;mj.  1766.    n.  Redemption,   a   poem, 

land,  a  tragedy.    This  was  ad^ed  at  Dublin  1772.     14.    |iilict  Grenville;  or  the  hif- 

in  May  1 745*     6.  The  farmer's  letters,  tory  of  the  human  heart,  3  vols.    izmo. 

»j.  Epilogue  on  the  birth-day  of  the  duke  1774;  with  a  great  number  of  plays,  and 

of  Cumberland,  fpoke  by  Mr.  Garrick  in  laltly.  The  fox>chace,  a  poem. 
Publio.    Prologue  to  Othello,  fpoke  by         [m]  From  Dr.  Johnfon's  Lives. 
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Broome  to  his  afliftancc ;  and,  taking  only  half  the  work  upon 
himfelf,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four 
books  to  Fcnton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Life  of  him.  To  the  lot  of  Broome 
fell  the  2d,  6th,  8th,  iith,  i2th,  t6th,  i8th,  and  isdj  together 
with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes  [n  J, 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  afliftance  ^as  three 
hundred  poiiiids  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome, 
with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted 
to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known 
only  by  hcarfay ;  Broome's  is  very  diftinftly  told  by  Pope,  in 
the  notes  to  the  Dunciad. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  Pope's  own  eftimate,  Broome 
was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three  huildred 
pounds,  eight,  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to*  four,  had 
certainly  a  right  to  more  than  fix. 

Broome  probably  confidered  hinifelf  as  injured,  and  there  was 
for  fome  time  more  than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his  employer. 
He  always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money,  and 
Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hoftility;  for  he  not  only  named 
him  difrefpeftfully  in  the  Dun(!iad,  but  quoted  him  more  than 
once  in  the  Bathos,  as  a  proficient  in  the  Art  of  Sinking  ^  and 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  Of  poets  diftinguifhed 
for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broonie  among  "  the  parrots  who 
repeat  another's  words  in  fudh  a  hoarfe  odd  tone  as  makes  them 
fccm  their  own."  It  has  been  faid  that  they  were  afterwaids  re- 
conciled ;  but  we  are  afraid  their  peace  was  without  friendihip. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  a  mifcellany  of  poems,  and  never  rofc 
to  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.     He  was  fome  time  re£tor 
of  Scurfton  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow  j  and 
afterwards,  when  the    king  vifited  Cambridge   1728,  becamt 
LL.D.     He  was,  1733,  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  redtory 
of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in 
Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chap- 
lain, and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he  then  re- 
figned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two.    Towards  the  clofe 

f  n]   *'  As  this  tranHation  is  a  ver^im-  Pope,  in  an  advertifemenr  prefixed  after« 

portant  erenc  in  poetical  hiftory.,  the  rea.  wards  to  a  new  volume   of   his   workst 

dcr  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  grounda  claimed  only  tweWe.     A  natural  curioiity 

4  eftablilh   my  narration.—- That  the  vcr-  after  the  real  conduct  effo  great  an  under 

(ion  was   not  wholly    Pope's  was  always  taking,,  incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr« 

known  :  he  had  mentioned  the  afliftance  V^rburton ;  who  told   me,  in  his  warm 

oftwa  friends  in  his  propofals,  and  at  the  language,   that  he  thojight  the   relation 

eiid  of  the  work  fome  account  is  given  by  given  in  the  note  a  lie\  but  that  he  was 

Broome  of  their  different  parts,   which  not  able  to  afcertain  the  feveral  Aiares. 

howerer  mentions  only  Hvc  books  as  writ-  The   intelligence  which    Dr.  Warburton 

ten  by  the  coadjutors  :  the  fourth  and  twcu-  could  not  afibrd  me,  I  obtained  from  Mr. 

Cieth   by  Fenton;  the  iizih,  the  eleventh,  Langtoo,  to  whom   Mr.  Spence  had  im- 

ted  the  eighteenth   b/  hi mfelf:   though  parted  it/'  Dr.  Johnson. 

^K  Ha  of 
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of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  tntnf- 
lating  odes  ofAnacrcon,  which  hepubliflied  in  the  Gendeman'» 
.Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Cheiler.  He  died  at  Bath>  Nov.  1 6, 
1745,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROSCHI  (Carlo)^  better  known  under  the  name  of  Fari- 
nello,  was  born  the  24th  of  January  1705,  at  Andrta,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  family  noble,  though  poor.    From  the 
patent  of  his  knighthood  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  it  appears 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  lading  agreeablenefs  of  his  voice, 
not  to  a  voluntary  mutilation  from  the  third:  of  gain,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  undergo  the  cruel  operation  on  account  of  a  dan.- 
gerous  hurt  he  received  in  his  youth^  by  a  fall  from  a  horfe. 
He  owed  the  iirft  rudiments  of  the  (inging  art  to  his  father  Sal- 
vatore  Brofco,  and  his  farther  formation  to  the  famous  Porpora. 
At  that  time  there  flourifhed  at  Naples  three  wealthy  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Farina,  whofe  family  is  now  extino:*     Thefe 
perfons  vouchfafed  him  their  difttnguiflied  patronage,  and  be- 
ftowed  on  him  the  name  of  Farinello.    For  fome  time  his  fame 
was- confined  to  the  convivial  concerts  of  his  patrons,  till:  it  hap- 
pened that  the  count  of  Schrautenbach,^  nephew  of  the  then 
viceroy,  came  to  Naples.    To  celebrate  his  arrival,  the  viceroy 
and  his  familiar  friend  Antonio  Caracciolo,  prissce  della  Torella, 
caiifed  the  opera  of  Angelica  and  Medova  to  be  rcprefented,  in 
which  Metaftafio  and  Earinello  plucked  the  (irft  laurels  of  their 
immortal  fame.     A  circumftance  very  prettily  expce&d  by  Me* 
taftafio^  in  a  fonnet  addrefled  to  him  : 

Apprcffero  gcnreUi  a  fciorrc  il  v(Ao 

La  tua  voce  in  Paznafo,  e  il  mio  penfierr» 

Thus  fortune  united  the  two  greateft  luminaries  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  in  modern  times,  at  the  entrance  on  their 
career.  Metaftafio  was  then  not  more  than  eighteen,,  and  Fari* 
nello  not  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  circumftance  gave 
birth  to  an  intimacy  between  them,  which  at  length  was  im- 
proved into  a  cordial  friendfhip,  fupported  and  confirmed  as  long 
as  they  livedo  by  a  regular  intercourfe  of  epiftohsy  corre- 
fpondence. 

Soon  after  FarineTlo  was  called  to  the  principal  theatres  m 
Italy,  and  every  where  richly  rewarxied.  Between  the  year* 
1722  and  1734,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  powers  at  Naples,  Rome,. 
Venice,  and  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy  r  and  indeed  more 
than  once  in  almoft  all  thefe  places  \  fix  times  at  Rome,  and  at 
Venice  feven.  The  report  of  his  talents  at  length  found  its  way 
acrofs  the  Alps.  Lord  Efiex,  the  englifti  ambaffador  at  Turin,, 
received  a  commifiion  to  invite  him  to  London  ;,  where^  for  fix 
months  performance,  he  was  paid  1 5^00 1. 

At  Rome^  during  the  run  of  a  favourite  opera».  di^ie  vwas  a 

ftruggle 
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ftntggle  eveiy  night  between  him  and  a  famous  player  on  the 
trumpet,  in  a  fong  accompanied  by  that  inftrument :  this,  at  firft, 
feemed  amicable  and  merely  fportivei  till  the  audience  began  to  in- 
tereft  themfelves  in  the  conteft,  and  to  take  different  fides.  After 
feverally  fwelling  out  a  notCy  in  which  each  manifefted  the  power 
of  his  lungs,  and  tried  to  rival  the  other  in  brilliancy  and  force^ 
they  had  both  a  fwell  and  a  (hake  together,  by  thirds,  which  was 
continued  fo  long,  while  the  audience  ea^erlV  waited  the  event, 
that  both  feemed  to  be  exhaufted ;  and,  in  fa£fc,  the  trumpeter, 
wholly  fpent,  gave  ic  up,  thinking  however  his  antagonift  as 
much  tired  as  himfelf,  and  that  it  would  be  a  drawn  battle ; 
jrhen  Farindlo,  with  a  fmile  on  his  countenance,  (hewing  he 
had  only  been  (porting  with  him  all  this  tirn^,  broke  out  all  at 
once  in  the  fame  breath,  with  fre(h  vieour,  and  not  only  fwelled 
and  (hook  the  note,  but  ran  the  mo(t  rapid  ^nd  dif&cult  divi- 
(Sons,  and  was  at  laft  filenced  only  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
audience.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  that  fuperiority  which 
he  ever  maintained  over  all  his  contemporaries. 
Scarcely  ever  had  any  finger  a  like  capacity  of  perpetually 

S'ving  new  acce(fions  of  force  to  his  voice,  and  always  with  plea- 
re  ;  and  when  it  had  attained  to  the  higheft  degree  of  energy, 
to  keep  it  for  a  long  time  at  that  pitch  which  the  Italians  call 
mezza  di  voce.  While  he  fung  at  London  in  the  year  1734,  in 
all  opera  compofed  by  his  brother  Riccardo,  at  another  theatre 
they  were  performing  an  opera  fet  to  mufic  by  Handel,  wherein 
Seneiini,  Careftini,  and  the  no  lefs  celebrated  Cuzzoni,  had 
parts.  Farinello  from  the  very  beginning  was  acknowledged  to 
have  the  fuperiority  by  a  mezza  di  voce,  thoueh  the  rival  theatre 
was  favoured  by  the  king  and  tlie  princefs  of  Orange,  of  whom 
the  latter  had  been  Handel's  fcholar.  By  this  inferiority  it  fell 
into  a  debt  of  nine  thoufand  pounds.  A  fimilar  victory  was  for* 
merlv  obtained  by  Arcangelo  Corelli,  at  Rome,  over  the  famous 
Goboo,  who  was  in  the  fervice  of  queen  Chriftinai  on  the  violin. 
The  defire  of  exciting  admiration  and  of  captivating  the  ear 
more  than  the  mind  of  an  auditor,  (lill  adhered  to  him.  His 
good  fortune  provided  him  with  an  opportunity  of  difcovering 
and  corrediing  this  error.  During  his  youth  he  was  three  times 
at  Vienna.  In  the  year  1732,  he  was  there  declared  chamber- 
finger  to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  emperor  Charles  VI. 
(hewed' him  great  afFe£lion,  partly  on  account  of  his  excellency 
as  a  finger,  and  partly  alfo  becaufc  he  fpoke  the  neapolitan  dia- 
left  with  great  formality  and  drollery.  The  emperor  was  a  nice 
judge  of  finging  [o],  and  would  frequently  accompany  him  on 
the  harpfichord.    One  day  he  entered  into  a  friendly  conver- 

£0]  See  the  Letten  of  Apoftolo  Zeoo,  vol.  ii.  p.  S4. 136.  164. 
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f^tion  with  him  on  mufic  ^  and  praifed  indeed  his  wonderfpl 
force  and  dexterity  in  this  art,  but  blamed  the  too  great  afFec- 
tation  of  an  excellence  which  does  not  touch  the  heart.  Choofe, 
faid  he,  a  fimpler  and  eaGer  method  ;  and  be  fure  that,  with 
the  gifts  wherewith  you  are  fo  richly  endowed  by  niturc,  you  will 
captivate  every  hearer.  This  advice  had  fuch  an  effeft  on  Fari- 
nello,  that  from  that  hour  he  ftruck  out  into  a  different  manner. 
He  confeflcd  himfelf  to  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  emperor's  gracious 
advice  had  had-more  efie£l  upon  him,  than  all  the  leflbns  of  his 
teachers,  and  all  the  examples  of  his  brother  artifts.  Whoever 
is  deGrous  of  knowing  more  concerning  the  perfeftion  he  had 
reached  in  the  art  he  profefied,  will  get  al)  tjie  fatisfaclion  he^ 
can  require  on  that  head,  by  perufing  the  Rifleflioni  fopra  1^ 
canto  figurato  of  C^vanni  Baptida  Mancini. 

From  the  moral  failings  to  which  theatrical  performers  are 
commonly  addifted,  he  was  either  totally  free,  or  indulged  theni 
with  moderation.  At  firft  he  was  fond  of  gaming  ;  b,ut  after 
fome  time  he  forfook  it  entirely.  He  behaved  with  (ingular  pro-; 
l^ity  to  the  managers  of  the  opera.  As  they  paid  him  richly,  he 
made  it  it  point  of  hpnour  to  promote  their  intereft  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  him.  For  this  reafon  he  carefully  avoided  eve^ 
^ing  that  might  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  fulfilling  of  his 
engagements.  He  cv^n  fct  himfelf  a  ftrift  regimen,  and  mOr 
derated  himfelf  in  his  amufements.  He  was  fo  confcientious  oi^ 
*  this  head,  that  he  would  not  for  any  confideration  be  pi-evailed 
on  to  let  a  fong  be  heard  from  him  put  of  the  theatre ;  and,  du« 
ring  his  three  years  (lay  in  England,  hp  conflantly  paiTed  the 
fpring  feafon  in  the  country,  tor  the  fake  of  invigorating  his 
lungs,  by  breathing  a  free  and  wholefome  air.  In  nis  expence^ 
he  was  fond  of  elegance,  yet  he  indulged  it  without  extrava- 
gance :  fo  that  even  before  he  left  Italy,  he  had  already  laid  out 
a  capital  upon  intereil  at  Naples,  and  had  purchafed  a  coun- 
try-houfe,  with  lands  about  it,  fituated  at  the  di (lance  of  half  an 
Italian  mile  from  Bologna.  By  degrees  he  rebuilt  the  manfion 
in  a  fumptuQus  ftyle,  in  hopes  of  making  it  a  comfortable  retreat 
for  his  declining  years ;  and  there  he  afterwards  ended  his  life. 

In  the  year  1737>  when  he  had  reached  the  fummit  of  fame, 
he  appeared  for  the  la(l  time  on  the  .ftagc  at  London  ;  froni 
whence  he  departed  for  the  court  of  Spain,  whither  he  was 
invited  through  the  follicitations  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had 
known  his  excellence  at  Parma.  Her  defigh  was,  by  the  ravidi- 
ing  notes  of  this  great  mafter,  to  wean  her  fpoufe  king  Philip  V. 
from  his  paffion  for  the  chace,  to  which  his  urength  was  no 
longer  adequate.  On  his  way  to  Madrid,  he  had  the  honour  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  talents  before  the  french  king  at  Paris  \ 
and  we  are  told  by  Riccoboni,  that  all  the  audience  were  fo 
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aftoniflied  at  hearing  him,  that  the  French,  whq  otherwife  de« 
tefted  the  Italian  mufip^  began  from  that  time  to  waver  in  their 
notions. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  his  foot  in  Madrid,  but  the  king  haflened 
to  hear  him ;  and  was  fo  much  taken  with  the  agreeablenefs  of 
his  fong,  that  he  immediately  fettled  on  him,  by  a  royal  edi£t, 
a  faiary  equal  to  what  he  had  received  in  England,  together  with 
an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes,  as  a  perfon  deflined  to  his 
familiar  converfe ;  and  granted  him,  befides,  the  court  equipages 
and  livery,  free  of  all  expence.   He  could  not  pafs  a  day  without 
him ;  not  only  on  account  of  his  vocal  abilities,  but  more  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  talents  he  poflefled  for  converfation. 
He  fpoke  french  and  italian  elegantly,  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  engliOi  and  german,  and  in  a  (hort  time  learnt  the  caftilian. 
By  his  courtefy  and  difcretion  he  gained  the  afFe£tion  o(  every 
one.     In  his  converfe  he  was  iincere  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
even  towards  the  royal  perfonagcs  who  honoured  him  with  their 
intimacy ;  and  it  was  chiefly  this  that  induced  the  monarch  to 
(et  fo  high  a  value  on  him.     His  firft  words,  when  he  waked  in 
the  morning,  were  regularly  thefe  :  Let  Farinello  be  told  that  I 
expe£t  him  this  evening  at  the  ufual  hour.     Towards  midnight 
Farinello  appeared,  and  was  never  difmifled  till  break  of  day ; 
when  he  betoothimfelf  to  reft  in  the  apartments  affigned  him 
in  the  palace,  though  he  had  likewife  a  houfe  in  the  city.     To 
the  king  he  never  fung  more  than  two  or  three  pieces ;  and^ 
what  will  feem  almoft  incredible,  they  were  every  evening  the  ' 
fame.  Excepting  when  the  king  was  to  go  to  t}ie  holy  facrament 
on  the  following  day,  Farinello  was  never  at  liberty  to  get  a 
whole  night's  fleep. 

Farinello  had  as  great  an  affefiion  for  the  king,  as  that  prince 
had  for  him ;  and  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cheer  and 
enliven  his  fpirits :  and  indeed  herein  he  had  the  happy  talent  of 
fucceeding  to  admiration,  though  himfelf  was  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy. Under  Ferdinand,  Philip's  fucceflbr,  he  had  an  am* 
pier  field  for  the  difplay  of  his  genius  and  ikill.  This  monarch 
had  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  and  knew  how  to  judge  properly  of  it; 
as  he  bad  ftudied  under  Domenico  Scarlatti,  who  had  likewife 
been  tutor  to  queen  Barbara,  whofe  tafte  in  muGc  was  exquifite. 
As  king  Philip  had  given  Farinello  the  charge  of  fele£ling  re- 
creations and  amufements  fuitabie  tu  his  calm  and  gentle  difpo- 
Ction,  a  variety  of  new  inftitutions  were  fet  on  foot  through  his 
means  at  court.  Operas  were  only  ufed  to  be  performed  on  very 
folemn  and  extraordinary  occafions;  the  nation  at  large  was  con- 
tented with  comedies. 'They  now  began  to  grow  more  common; 
and  Farinello,  though  he  played  no  part  in  them,  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  whole.  He  poflefled  all  the  qualities  that  were 
requifite  for  the  diredlion  ot  an  opera.    For,  with  a  perfeft 
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kaowledge  of  mafic,  he  had  great  (kill  iti  painting,  and  made 
drawings  with  a  pen.  He  was  fruitful  in  inventions,  particu« 
iarly  of  fuch  machinei^  as  reprefent  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
and  the  like.  The  celebrated  machinift  Jacob  Bonavera  formed 
himfelf  under  his  diredion.  In  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
th<?atre  he  was  very  confcienfious.  Under  his  diredion  all  went 
on  at  the  king's  expence ;  and  npne  but  perfons  in  the  fervice  of 
the  royal  family,  tne  minifters  from  foreign  potentates,  the  no* 
bility,  with  the  principal  officers  of  (late,  and  a  few  others,  by 
particular  favour,  had  admittance.  In  his  country-houfe  near 
Bologna  are  to  be  feen,  among  other  paintings,  thofe  from 
whence  Francis  Battagliuoli  copied  the  fcenes  in  the  operas 
Niteti,  Didone,  and  Armida. 

^efide^  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  royal  atnufements, 
Farlnello  was  einployed  in  various  other  matters  that  required  a 
delicate  tafte.  Queen  Barbara  having  refolved  on  an  inftitution 
for  the  education  of  youns  ladies,  our  finger  was  pitched  upon 
hot  only  to  plan  and  direct  the  ere£l)on  of  the  convent,  and  the 
proper  retirade  for  the  queen  adjoining,  but  he  gave  orders  for 
Ae  making  of  the  furniture  fuitable  to  the  ftru^ure ;  and  the 
church  yeflels,  whigh  he  caufed  to  be  executed  with  incredible 
alacrity,  at  Naples,  Bologna^  and  Milan*  He  himfelf  made  a 
donation  to  this'eftabliihment  of  a  piAure,  by  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Moriglio,  of  St.  John  de  Dio,  founder  of  the  bre- 
^ren  of  mercy,  carrying  a  fick  man  on  hi$  back.  He  was  like- 
wife  infpe£tor  of  th^  my  fie  of  the  royal  chapel ;  which  he  pro^ 
yided  with  the  moft  noted  fpiritual  compofitions,  by  which  the 
chapel  of  his  holipefs  at  Rome  is  ^iftingutflied  above  all  others. 

King  Ferdinand  h^d  purpofed  all  along  to  reward  the  inge* 
nuity  and  attachment  of  Farinello  by  fplendid  promotions.  He 
had  already  offered  him  feveral  pofts  of*  honour,  and  a^  lengtl^ 
preficd  him  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  royal  council  of  finance. 
But,  on  his  refufing  them  all,  the  king  privately  found  means  to 
get  from  Naples  the  atteftations  of  his  nobility,  that  he  might 
honour  him  with  the  order  of  Calatrava.  One  day,  holding  up 
to  him  the  crofs  of  the  order,  he  faid  to  him  :  Let  us  fee  then 
whether  thou  wilt  perfevere  in  refufing  every  thing  that  comes , 
from  our  hand.  Farinello  fell  on  his  knee  before  the  king,  and 
begged  him  gracioufly  to  withhold  this  honour,  at  lead  till  he 
could  have  the  proofs  of  the  genuine  nobility  of  his  blood  [le 
prove  del  f^mgue]  tranfmitted  him  from  home.  I  have  already 
performed  the  part  of  a  furgeon,  returned  the  king,  and  have 
found  that  thy  blood  is  good  \  and  then  with  his  own  hand  fixt 
the  crofs  iipon  his  breaft.  He  afterwards  received  the  order  with 
all  due  formalitv  from  the  grand  mafter,  in  the  convent  of  the 
ladies  of  Comthury  of  Calatrava,  among  the  archives  whereof 
tlie  originals  of  it  are  preferved. 

The 
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The  world  wctc  not  a  litdc  furprifed  at  the  elevation-  of  Far 
linello.     But  to  thofe  who  looked  narrowly  into  his  moral  cha- 
mSter  it  was  no  wonder  at  all ;  and  they  rejoiced  at  it.   He  had 
nothing  in  him  of  what  are  called  the  airs  ot  a  courtier.     He  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  monarch  more  in  being  ferviceable  to 
pthers>  than  in  turning  it  to  his  own  emolument.  When  right  and 
equity  fpoke  in  behalf  of  any  one,  that  perfon  might  be  fure  of 
his  intereft  with  the  king  ^  but,  if  the  cafe  Mras  reverfed,  ho  was 
immovable  as  a  rock.  One  of  the  great  men  applied  to  him  onc(; 
for  his  recommendation  to  be  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  and 
offered  him  a  prefent  of  400,000  piaftresby  way  of  inducement* 
Another  fent  him  ^  cafket  fiUed  with  gold,  defiring  no  other  re-i 
turn  than  his  friendlhip.  He  generoufly  fpurned  at  the  propofal$ 
of  both.     General  Montemar  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy 
SI  great  number  of  muficians  and  other  artifts,  who,  on  the  dif- 
grace  of  that  officer,  were  all  left  deftitute  of  bread.     Farinello 
took  them   into  his  prote^pn,  and  fumifhed  them  with  the 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.     Among  them  was  Jacob  Cam- 
pana  Bonavera,  whom  he  placed  as  alliftanc  to  the  machinift 
Pavia,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  infpeflorfliip  of  the 
royal  theatre.     Therefa  Caftellini  of  Milan,  the  finger  who  had 
been  called  by  queen  Barbara  to  Madrid,  and  who  at  that  time 
had  a  greater  difpofition  than  qualification  for  the  art,  he  toqk 
under  his  inftru£lion,  and  completed  her  for  her  employment. 
In  the  dreadfifl  diftrefles  that  enfued  upon  the  earthquake  at 
Lifbon,  when  the  vocal  performers  and  dancers  implored  his 
affiftance,  to  the  colle^ion  he  made  for  them  from  the  royal 
family  and  his  friend^,  he  added  two  thoufand  doubloons  from 
his  own  private  purfe.     Difpofed  as  he  was  to  be  liberal  in  his 
bounty  towards   others,  he   found  it   no  lefs  difficult  to   aft 
for  any  thing  that  had  reference  to  himfelf.     It  was  not  by  his 
recommendation,  but  by  his  own  deferts,  that  his  brother  Ric- 
cardo  was  promoted  t;o  the  office  of  commiiTary  at  war  for  the 
marine  department.     This  Riccardo  died  in  the  year  1756,  in 
the  flower  of  nis  ^ge.     He  had  been  mader  of  the  band  in  the 
fervice  of  the  cfuke  of  Wurtemberg;  and  a  mufical  work  printed 
at  London  is  a  proof  of  his  force  and  (kill  in  compofition. 

He  was  alfq  grateful  and  generous  towards  every  one  that  had 
(hewn  him  any  kindnefs[p].     Never  was  he  heard  to  fpeak  ill 

of 

[r]  He  frequently  fent  his  former  in-  deli,  the  florentine  poet,  who ha<3  add reflcd 

ftru^refs  Porpon  coniiderable  prefents  in  fome  \'erres  to  him,  he  touic  very  much  to 

money  to  LondoHi  Viennt,  and  Naples  ;  heart;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 

^utoa  no  account  would  he  have  her  near  he  had  any  (hare  in  the  forcible  dcliver- 

liim,  (he  was  of  fo  imprudent  and  loqua-  ance  of  him  from  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 

ciouB  a  temper.    On  the  death  of  Antonio  quiiition.     By  his  t>ounty  he  fupported  the 

Bcmacchi,  be  had  him  buried  with  great  family  of  the  painter  Amiguni,  who  died 

loaf  ral  pomp.    Tjhe  misfortunei  oi  Qn^^  much  too  early  for  them  that  knew  him ; 
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of  any  man  ;  and  when  he  was  injured,  he  magnanimoufly  over, 
looked  it.     There  are  even  examples  of  his  heaping  favours  on 
fome  that  fhewed  themfelves  envious  and  malignant  towards 
him.     To  a  fpanifh  nobleman,  who  murmured  that  the  king 
teftificd  fo  much  munificence  to  a  caftrato,  he  made  no  other 
return  than  by  procuring  for  his  fon  a  place  he  applied  for  in 
the  army,  and  delivering  to  him  himfelf  the  king's  order  for  his 
appointment.     He  was  in  general  extremely  circumfpeft  not  to 
diftinguifti  himfelf  by  any  thing  by  which  he  might  excite  the 
envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  nation  againft  him.    Hence  it  was,  that 
he  conftantly  declined  accepting  the  comthury  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  which  the  king  had  fo  frequently  offered  him  :  be^ 
feeching  him  rather  to  beftow  it  on  one  of  his  deferving  fub- 
je£ls.     His  generous  way  of  thinking  was  not  unnoticed  by  the 
Spaniards.    Every  one  courted  his  friendftiip.    The  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  the  foreign  and  domedic  minifters,  vouchfafed 
hint  their  vifics,  and  he  was  never  wanting  in  due  refpcdt  for 
their  civilities.     Towards  perfons  of  inferior  (lations  he  was 
always  condefcending  and  friendly  [<^]. 

To  put  away  all  fufpicion  of  felf-intereded  views,  he  made  it 
a  condition  in  the  difburfements  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
king  and  queen,  that  all  accounts  fhould  pafs  through  the  hands 
of  a  treafurer  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  which  were  always 
with  the  utmoft  exa£litude  entered  in  a  book. 

He  was  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  roman  catholic  religion.  He 
kept  his  domeftic  chaplain  at  London,  as  he  had  obtained  a  per- 
miflxon  from  Benedi£i;  XIV.  to  have  a  portable  altar  during  his 
reiidence  there,  and  to  have  mafs  celebrated  at  it  in  the  chapel 
in  his  houfe.  I'o  this  ecclefiailic  he  always  gave  precedence 
on  all  occafions.  Indeed,  while  in  England,  he  ate  flefh  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays ',  but  then  he  had  a  licence  for  it  from 
Rome. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  fo  brilliant  a  fuccefs  would  be 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  courfc  of  a  very  fliort  period  ?     King 

and  that  of  the  Tocal  mufician  ScarUtti,  houfe  ;  I  have  fo  frequlhtly  th«  honour  to 

who  had  fallen  into  poverty  by  indulging  take  your  orders  and  try  on  your  clothes; 

in  p}>y-  ^■'ce  from  every  fpice  of  jealoufy,  but  1  have  never  had  the  happinefs  to  hear 

he  furaiflied   the   lingers   b.%\z:c\\Of   Raf,  your  heavenly   ftrain;*   with    the   praife 

Am>(iari.  Garducci»  CaiUni,  and  others,  whereof  the  whole  court  refounds.     I  be* 

with  an  opporiumry  of  (hewing  their  talents  fecch  you  then  not  to  take  it  amifs,  if  I 

in  the  prefencc  of  (he  kiug,  by  whom  they  alk  — — — -     He  had  fini(heJ  no  more' of 

were  nchty  rewarded.  his  fpeech,  when  Farinello,  with  a  friendly 

[qj\   His  taylor  one  day  brought  him  fmilc,  interrupted  him  by  taking  a  chair 

home  a  newfuit  of  very  rich  clothes.    Fa-  to  the  harpfichord,  and  beginning  a  fong 

rincltowas  in  the  act  of  paying  him  hii  with  the  fame  energy  and   execution  at 

hill,  when  he  was  fuddeuly  l\op(>cd  by  the  when  he  fang  before  his  majelty.     This 

man'i  idling  him  thit  he  would  muchra-  done,  he  ordered  his  fecretary  to  pay  him 

thcr  he  would  grant  him  anoiher  favour  in-  double  the  amount  ot  his  bill.     By  fuch 

ftexdof  it.     I   come  backwards  and  for-  methods  he   gained  the  love  of  all  meat 

%arut  fo  ofier,  faid  he,  to  your  excellency 's  both  pf  high  aiid  low  degrpe. 

Ferdinand 
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I!erdinan4  and  queen  Barbara  were  both  of  them  in  the  flower 
of  their  age  i  both  heaJthy  and  ftrong.  Yet  death  carried  them 
offy  in  a  (hort  fpace,  one  softer  the  other.  The  queen  went  firft, 
9Ad  left  Farinello  her  coIle£lion  of  muflc  and  her  harpfichordst 
as  a  token  of  regard.  The  king,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  fell 
into  a  deep  dejection  of  fpirits.  To  get  away  from  the  doleful 
founds  of  the  death-bells,  he  retired  to  the  pleafure-houfe  of 
Villa  Viciofa,  where  his  exceflive  melancholy,  after  ^  fpace  of 
fourteen  days,  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  Farinello  was 
called  to  him  the  day  after  his  departure  from  Madrid,  and  never 
quitted  him  till  he  was  no  more.  He  died  the  loth  of  Auguft 
1759,  of  9  rapid  decline,  in  the  46th  vear  of  his  age,  after  a 
ficknefs pf  eleven  months  from  the  deatn  of  the  queen. 

The  lofs  of  fuch  4  friend,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  were 
extremely  diftrcipng  to  Farinello.  The  king  had  hardly  clofed 
))is  eyes,  but  the  favourite's  apartments  were  as  folitary  as  a  de- 
fjprt.  Friends  and  acquaintance^  whom  he  had  loaded  with  be- 
nefits, now  turned  their  baqks  upon  him,  and  a  general  revo- 
lution took 'place  in  his  aiFairs.  Two  days  after  the  king's  death 
he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  there  remained  till  the  arrival  of 
king  Charles  from  Italy.  He  went  as  far  as  SaragoflTa  io  meet 
him,  to  thank  him  for  the  afTurance  be  had  given  him  of  con^^ 
tinuing  his  appointment.  The  king  received  him  very  gra- 
cioufly,  and  confirmed  the  promife  he  had  already  made  him  the 
foregoing  year ;  at  the  fame  time  adding,  that  he  was  induced  to 
this  by  his  moder^tipn  and  difcretion,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  had  never  abufed  the  king's  partiality  for  him. 
After  a  (lay  of  thr^e  weeks  at  SaragofTa,  he  bent  his  courfe  to- 
wards Italy  wijthout  returning  to  Madrid,  where  he  had  com- 
miflioned  a  frieiid.to  fend  his  baggage  after  him. 

In  Italy  his  firft  car?  was  to  wait  upon  don  Philippo  duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  king  of  Naples,  who  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
•  reception.  The  joy  which  his  old  friends  and  patrons  tellified 
on  his  return  to  Naples  is  not  to  be  defcribed.  After  remaining 
here  fix  months,  he  repaired  to  Naples  by  the  way  of  Bologna, 
yvhere  he  pafTed  the  reil  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  [r]. 

In 

[ft]  In  the^jumberof  his  mnft  intimate  great  an  umlertaking.  He  made  Farinello 

friends  was  the  celebrated  father  Martini,  acquainted  with  ail  the  circumf^ances  n^ 

of  the  order  of  Minorite^,  whofe  e<}ual  in  the  matters  who  immediaCety  told  him. 

refpefl  td  tafle   in  vocal  performances  is  that  he  might  give  father  Martini  to  know, 

not  eaiiiy  to  be  found.  The  learned  worid  that  queen  Barbara  had  gracioudy  conde- 

is  indebted  to  Farinello  for  the  appearance  fcended  to  accept  of  his  dedicjtion  of  bis 

of  his  famous  Hiftory  of  mufiC'  Bernacchi,  Hi  (lory  of  tnu  lie.     1'he  good  man;  who 

the  common  friend  of  both*  was  informed  had  never  once  thought  of  hoping  for  Hich 

of  his  intention*  atid  at  the  fame  time  of  an  encouragement,  now  determined  not  to 

his  irrefolution  on  account  of  (he  number-  difapioint   the    kind    intentions    of    hit 

leis  difficulties  he  h^d  to  furmomit  i^  fo  f'ricndj  wr^ie  a   fetter  of  thanks  to   the 

4  queenp 
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la  the  year  1 769,  when  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  was  travelEng' 
throtigh  Dologna,  though  his  ftaj  was  to  be  but  fliort  in  that 
place,  one  of  the  firft  qneftions  he  alked  was,  where  Farinello 
xiad  taken  up  his  abode  ?  and  on  being  told  that  he  dwelt  joft 
without  the  city,  he  teftified  feme  difpleafure ;  and  added,  that 
a  man  who  poflefled  (o  great  a  force  of  genius,  had  never  in- 
jured anj  one,  but  had  done  all  the  good  uiat  lay  in  his  power 
to  mankind,  was  worthy  of  every  token  of  refpe^  that  could  be 
paid  him.  But  the  emperor  on  his  return  flopped  longer  at  Bo- 
logna, and  Farinello  had  the  honour  of  converting  with  him  often 
Tor  a  length  of  time,  and  quite  alone. 

In  the  very  lap  of  eafe,  reft  was  a  ftranger  to  Farittello's  bo- 
fbm.    As  fome  veteran  mariner,  long  accuftomed  to  great  and 

Cilous  voyages,  cannot  endure  the  tedioufnefs  of  abiding  in 
bour,  fo  it  was  with  Farinello's  z&ive  mind.  He  felt  the 
efie£}s  of  that  melancholy  to  which  he  was  difpofed  by  nature 
growing  on  him  from  day  to  day,  and  which  was  nouriflied  and 
augmented  by  the  continual  fight  of  the  portraits  of  his  diftant 
and  for  die  moft  part  deceafed  friends,  with  which  his  apart* 
ments  were  adorned.  His  voice  continued  clear  and  melodious 
to  the  lad*  He  flill  fung  frequently,  and  he  alone  perceived  the 
depredations  of  time ;  while  his  friends  who  heard  him  obferved 
no  defeft.  During  the  three  laft  weeks  of  his  life,  like  what  is 
fabled  of  the  dying  fwan,  he  fung  almoft  every  day. 

He  died  the  16th  of  September  1782,  of  a  fever,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  without  the  leaft  abatement  of  his  intelle^ual 
powers  throughout  his  illnefs.  He  left  no  Wealth  behind  him  ; 
as  while  he  was  in  Spain  he  had  always  lived  up  to  his  annual  in- 
come, and  what  remained  over  to  him  while  in  Italy,  he  fhared 
among  his  relations  and  friends  and  the  neceflitous,  during  his 
life-time.  His  land,  his  pleafure-houfe  at  Bologna,  and  all  the 
left  of  his  property,  among  which  were  feveral  harpfichords  of 

eat  value,  and  the  mufic  he  had  inherited  from  the  queen,  he 
eft  to  his  eldeft  fifter,  who  was  married  to  Giovanni  Domenico 
Pifani,  a  Neapolitan.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  capuchins,  which  ftands  on  a  hill  before  Bologna.  He  was 
of  a  very  large  ftature,  ftrong  built,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  a 
lively  alped.  His  pifture,  which  is  to  be  feen  among  the  por- 
traits and  works  of  the  famous  vocal  artifts  coUefted  by  father 
Martini,  in  the  library  of  the  minorites  at  Bologna,  is  a  perfeft 
likcncfs. 

BROSSARD  (Sebastian  db),  canon  of  the  church  of 
Mcaux,  died  in  1730,  aged  about  70,  excelled  in  the  theory  of 

^ueeni  and  applied  himrelf  to  hit  Hiftory    friend  of  farinello  to  the  laft  moment  of 
i«Uh  unremitted  diligence.     He  was  the     hit  life, 
fpnfeifor,  the  count'cUori  and  the  firoieik 

mufic* 
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miiCc.  Tlie  writings  he  has  left  on  that  art  have  met  with  a 
good  reception  from  the  public.  The  chief  of  them  are»  i.  A 
diAionary  of  mufiCf  8vo«  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  Rouf- 
feau.  In  the  articles  where  this  learned  mader  was  his  guide, 
there  are  few  that  contain  any  thing  cenfurable  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  faid  of  thofe  that  are  entirely  by  the  citizen  of  Genera* 
However,  thefe  latter  are  prefented  with  fo  much  elegance  and 
intereft  and  warmth  of  imagination,  that  they  obtain  a  pardon^ 
or  at  lead  an  excufe  for  the  miftakes.  2.  A  difTertation  on  the 
manner  of  writing  the  plain-chant  and  mufic.  3.  Two  books 
of  motets.  4.  Nine  leflbns  of  tenebres.  5.  A  collection  of  airs 
for  the  voice.  He  was  not  only  mafter  of  the  rules,  but  he  re- 
duced them  to  pra£lice.  Broflard  had  a  numerous  library  of 
mufic,  which  he  gave  to  the  french  king.    He  had  a  penfion  of 

laoo  livres  on  a  benefice.  

BROSSE  (Gut  de  la)>  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIU. 
obtained  from  that  king  in  1626  letters  patent  for  the  eftabliih^ 
ment  of  the  royal  garden  of  medicinal  plants,  of  which  he  was 
the  firit  dire£lor.  He  immediately  fet  about  preparing  the 
ground,  and  then  fumifhed  it  with  upwards  of  2000  plants.  The 
lift  of  them  may  be  feen  in  his  Defcription  du  jardin  royale, 
1636,  4 to.  Richelieu,  Seguier  and  Bullion  contributed  after* 
wards  to  enrich  it.  He  compofed  a  tieatife  on  the  virtues  of 
plants,  1628,  8vo. 

B&aSS£TT£  (Claude),  of  France,  was  bom  at  Lyons  In 
167 1.  He  was  at  firft  a  jefuit,  but  afterwards  an  advocate.  He 
was  of  the  academy  of  Lyons,  and  librarian  of  tlie  public  library 
there.  In  1716  he  publiihed  the  works  of  Boileau,  in  2  vols* 
4to.  with  hiftorical  illullrations :  and,  after  thaf,  he  did  the  fame 
for  the  works  of  Regnier.  He  purged  the  text  of  both  thefe 
authors  from  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  feafoned 
his  notes  with  many  ufeful  and  curious  anecdotes  of  men  and 
things.  His  only  fault,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  almoll  all  com- 
mentators, is,  that  he  did  not  ufe  the  coUefkions  he  had  made 
with  fufficient  fobriety  and  judgment ;  for  want  of  which,  he 
has  inferted  many  things,  no  ways  neceflary  to  illuftrate  his  au- 
thors, and  fome  that  are  even  frivolous.  He  wrote  alfo  I'Hiftoire 
abregce  de  la  ville'de  Lyon,  with  elegance  and  precifion;  and  died 
there  in  1746.  He  had  a  friendfhip  and  correfpondence  with 
many  of  the  literati,  and  particularly  with  Roufieau  the  poet  andl 
Voltaire.  The  latter  ufed  to  tell  him,  that  he  **  refcmbled  At- 
ticus,  who  kept  terms,  and  even  cultivated  friendfliip,  at  the 
fame  rime  with  Cxfar  and  Pompey.''  The  enmity  between 
Rouffeau  and  Voltaire  is  well  known. 

BROSSIER  (Martha),,  a  very  remarkable  woman,  who 

f  retended  to  be  poflefled  by  the  devil,,  and  had  like  to  have 

1  occa-* 
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bccafionc^  great  difordcrs  in  France,  towards  the  latter  end  o1^ 
the  xvith  century.     Her  father  was  a  weaver  at  Romorantin  ; 
but,  as  Martha  had  the  art  of  making  a  thoufand  diftorcions,  he 
found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  ramble  about  with 
her,  than  to  (lay  at  home  and  mind  his  trade.     Going  from 
town  to  town  therefore,  and  (hewing  his  daughter  Martha,  as  a 
woman  poflefled  by  the  devil,  and  needing  the  exorcifm  of  the 
church,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  teforted  to  him.    The 
cheat  was  found  out  at  Orleans :  and  for  that  reafon,  in  1 598, 
sll  the  priefts  of  the  diocefe  were  forbid  to  proceed  to  exorcifms, 
on  pain  of  excommunication.     Not  was  the  biihop  of  Angers 
more  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  but  quickly  detefted  the  im- 
pofture :   for,  having  invited  Martha  to  dinner,  he  caufed  fomd 
holy  water  to  be  brought  her  inftead  of  common  water,  and 
common  water  inftead  of  holy  water.     Martha  was  catched : 
flie  was  not  at  all  aflfefted  when  (he  drank  the  holy  water,  but 
made  a  great  many  diftortions  when  the  common  water  was  pre- 
fented  to  her.     Upon  this  the  prelate  called  for  the  book  of 
Exorcifms,  and  read  the  beginning  of  the  ^neid.     Martha  wai 
crapped  again  :  for,  fuppofing  thofe  latin  verfes  of  Virgil  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  exorcifm,  (he  put  herfelf  into  violent  pof- 
tures,  as  if  fhe  had  been  tormented  by  the  devil.   The  biihop, 
convinced  that  fhe  was  an  impoftor,  only  reproved  her  father  iii 
private,  and  advifed  him  to  go  back  to  Romorantin  with  his 
daughter.   The  knave  did  not  care  to  do  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  carried  her  to  Paris,  as  a  more  proper  theatre  for  her  to  a£l 
on,  where  he  hoped  to  be  fupported  by  ccedulous  and  ill-afFe£led 
people,  and  by  J^hofe  whom  the  edift  of  Nantz  had  lately  cx- 
afper^ted  againft  the  king.     He  pitched  upon  St.  Genevieve's 
church  to  ad  his  farce  in  :  and  it  fucceeded  to  admiration.  The 
capuchins,  who  immediately  took  up  the  bufinefs,  loft  no  time  i 
but  quickly  exorcifcd  the  wicked  fpirit  of  Martha  without  any 
previous  enquiry.    The  poftures  fhe  made,  while  the  exorcifts 
performed  th^iir  funftion,  eafily  perfuaded  the  common  people 
that  fhe  was  a  real  demoniac  ;  and  the  thing  was  quickly  noifed 
all  over  the  town.     The  bifliop,  willing  to  proceed  orderly  in 
the  matter,  appointed  five  of  the  moit  famous  phyficians  iii 
Paris  to  examine  into  it :  who  unanimoufly  re*ported,  "  that  the 
devil  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  but  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  impofture,  and  fome  diftemper  in  it" 

Two  days  after,  two  of  thofe  phyficians  feemed  to  waver  j 
and,  before  they  anfwered  the  bifhop,  defired  the  three  others 
might  be  fent  for,  and  time  granted  them  till  the  next  day.  On 
the  I  ft  of  April  1599,  the  thing  was  to  be  tried;  when  father 
Seraphin  on  the  one  fide  renewed  his  exorcifms,  and  Martha  on 
the  other  her  convulfions.     She  rolled  her  eyesj  lolUd  out  het 
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tongue,  qiiaked  all  over  her  body ;  and  when  the  father  came 
to  trtefe  words,  £t  homo  fadus  eft,  *^  and  was  nrade  man/'  (he 
fell  down,  and  tofTed  herfelf  about  from  the  altar  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel.  Upon  rfiis,  the  exorcift  cried  out,  **  That  if  any 
one  perfifted  in  his  incredulity,  he  needed  only  to  fight  that 
devil,  and  try  to  conquer  him,  if  he  durft  venture  his  life/' 
Marefcot,  one  of  the  five  phyficians,  anfwered  that  he  accepted 
the  challenge ;  and  immediately  took  Martha  by  the  throat,  and 
bid  her  ftop.  She  obeyed,  and  alleged  for  an  excufe,  that  the  evil 
fpirit  had  left  her,  which  father  Seraphin  confirmed :  but  Mare*- 
fcot  iniifted,  that  he  had  frighted  the  devil  away.  People  re- 
mained divided  in  their  opinions  of  this  woman  ;  and,  though 
thefe  and  other  notorious  proofs  of  impofture  were  produced^ 
yet  many  believed  her  to  be  an  a£lual  demoniac;  At  length, 
there  being  reafon  to  fear  that  fome  anfwers  might  be  fuggefted 
to  her,  which  might  raife  a  fedition  under  pretence  of  the  edi£l: 
granted  to  the  proteftants,  Henry  IV.  was  advifed  not  to  neg!e£l: 
the  matter.  He  enjoined  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  ufe  their 
authority ;  upon  which  the  parliament  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
fined. She  was  fo  for  forty  days  ;  during  which  time  they  (hewed 
her  to  the  beft  phyficians,  who  alFerted,  that  there  was  nothing 
fupernatural  in  her  cafe.  In  the  mean  time  the  preachers  gave 
themfeives  a  prodigious  liberty ;  crying  out,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  church  were  incrbached  upon,  and  that  fuch  proceedings 
were  fuggefted  by  the  heretics*  They  were  fi  lenced  however 
after  much  ado ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  BrofTier  was  ordered 
to  be  carried  with  his  daughter  to  Romorantin,  and  forbid  to  let 
her  go  abroad,  without  leave  from  the  judee,  on  pain  of  corporal 
puniihment.  >Nptwithftanding  that  prohibition,  the  father  and 
daughter  went,  and  under  the  fan£lion  and  prote6^ion  of  Alex** 
ander  de  la  Rochefoucaud^  abbot  of  St.  Marcin's,  into  Auverne^ 
and  then  to  Avignon.  The  parliament  of  Paris  fummoned  the 
abbot  twice,  and  ordered  at  laft  that  the  revenues  of  bis  bene- 
fices ihould  be  foized  for  contempt  of  the  court :  neverthelefs 
thefe  people  proceeded  in  their  journey,  and  went  to  Rome ; 
thinking,  fays  Thuanus,  that  Martha  would  a£l  her  part  much 
better  on  that  great  ftage,  and  find  more  credulous  perfons  in 
that  place,  which  i»  the  fountain  of  belief.  The  bifhop  of  Cler- 
mont, brother  to  the  abbot,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal,  was  fo 
much.fufpe£led  of  having  fuggefted  this  foolifh  defign  to  his 
brother,  that  he  was  likewife  deprived  of  his  ecclefiaftical  re- 
venues. Henry  IV.  well  informed  of  what  was  going  forward, 
countermined  them  at  Rome ;  fo  that  the  pope,  who  was  fore- 
warned, did  nothing  contrary  to  the  fentence  given  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  againft  that  pretended  demoniac.  Not  long 
after  the  abbot  fell  fick,  and  died,  it  is  faid,  of  grief,  for  having 
undertaken  fo  long  a  journey  to  make  himfelf  defpifed  :  and 
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Martha  and  her  father,  being  forfaken  by  every  body,  t66k 
fan£iuary  in  the  hofpitab  [s]. 

BROTIER  (the  abbe),  was  bcm  atTanay,  a  fmall  village 
of  the  Nivernois,  in  172a,  and  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  J2,  1789,  at 
the  age  of  67.  In  his  youth  he  made  it  his  pra£kice  to  write 
notes  in  every  book  that  he  read  }  and  the  margins  of  feveral  in 
his  library  were  entirely  filled  with  them.  Until  his  lafl:  mo^ 
ment  he  purfued  the  fame  method  of  Rudy.  All  thefe  he  ar-< 
ranged  wonderfully  in  his  memory  *,  and  if  it  had  been  polfibld 
after  his  death  to  have  put  his  papers  in  thzt  order  which  he 
alone  knew,  they  %ould  have  f urniihed  materials  for  feveral  cu« 
nous  volumes.  With  this  method,  and  continued  labour  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  the  abbe  firocier  acquired  an  immenfe  ftock 
and  prodigious  variety  of  knowledge.  Except  the  mathematics, 
to  which  it  appears  he  gave  little  application,  he  was  acquainted 
with  every  thing ;  natural  hiftory,  chemiftry,  and  even  medicine. 
It  was  his  rule  to  read  Hippocrates  and  Solomon  once  every  year 
in  their  original  languages.  Thefe  he  faid  were  the  beft  books  foi' 
curing  the  difeafes  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  But  the  belles 
lettres  were  his  grand  purfuit.  He  had  a  good,  knowledge  of  alt 
the  dead  languages,  but  particularly  the  latin,  of  which  he  was 
perfe£lly  mailer ;  he  was  befides  acquainted  with  moft  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  This  knowledge,  however  extenfive,  was 
not  the  only  part  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
antient  and  modern  hiftory,  in  chronology,  coins,  medals,  in-< 
fcriptions,  and  the  ufages  of  antiquity,  which  had  always  been 
objeAs  of  his  ftudy.  lie  had  colledcd  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  materials  for  writing  a  new  hiftory  of  France,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking  that 
work.  The  abbe  BrotierTecalls  to  our  remembrance  thofe  labo- 
rious writers,  diilinguiihed  for  their  learning,  Petau,  Sirmond^ 
Labbe,  Coflart,  Hardouin,  Souciet,  &c.  who  nave  done  fo  much 
honour  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  which  he  himfelf 
was  educated,  and  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  as  librarian. 
But,  alas,  we  muft  accompany  that  recolledion  with  the  painful 
confeflion,  that  he  is  the  lad  link  of  that  chain  of  illuflrious 
men,  who  have  fucceeded  one  another  without  interruption,  for 
near  two  centuries^  On  the  diflblution  of  the  order  of  jefuits, 
the  abbe  Brotier  found  an  afylum  equally  peaceful  and  agrec-» 
able  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  de  la  Tour,  a  printer,  eminent  in  his 
bufinefs,  who  has  gained  from  all  true  connoifl'eurs  a  juft  tribute 
of  praife  for  thofe  works  which  have  come  from  his  prtfs.  It 
was  in  this  friendly  retirement  that  the  abbe  Brotier  fpent  %6 
of  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  and  that  he  experienced  a  happincfsy 
the  value  of  which  he  knew  how  to  appreciate,  whith  aroie  from: 

[s]  Thuanusi  and  Mezeray,  Abreg.  Chronolr.  ad  ann.  ^SJS- 
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^he  care,  attention,  and  tcftimonics  of  rcfpeft  beftowed  upoit 
him  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  dc  la  Tour.  It  was  there  alfo  that 
he  publifhed  thofc  grand  and  magnificent  works  which  will  ren* 
der  his  name  immortal ;  an  edition  of  Tacitus,  enriched  not  only 
with  notes  and  learned  diflertations,  but  alfo  with  fupplements, 
which  fometimes  leave  the  reader  in  a  doubt,  whether  the  mo-^ 
dcrn  writer  is  not  a  fuccefsful  rival  of  the  antient ;  and  an  edi- 
tion of  Pliny  the  naturalift,  which  is  only  a  fhort  abridgment  of 
what  he  had  prepared  to  corre£t  and  enlarge  the  edition  of  pere 
Hardouin,  and  to  give  an  hiftorical  feries  of  all  the  new  diC** 
coveries  made  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  an  immenfe 
labour,  which  befpeaks  the  mod  extenfive  erudition.  To  thefe 
two  editions,  which  procured  the  abbe  Brotier  the  applaufes  of 
all  the  Kterati  in  Europe,  he  added  fome  others  of  lefs  confider- 
ation :  a  beautiful  edition  of  Phxdrus,  and  an  edition  of  Rapiii 
on  gardens,  at  the  end  of  which  he  has  fubjoined  a  hiftory  of 
gardens,  written  in  latin  with  admirable  elegance,  and  abounding 
in  the  moft  delightful  imagery  :  for  the  abbe  was  not  one  of  thofe 
pedants,  according  to  the  expreflicrn  of  the  poet,  heriffes  de  greC 
&  de  latin ;  he  poire(red  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  fine  taftci 
with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity;  and  above  all,  a  found  judge* 
ment,  which  never  fufFercd  him  to  adopt  in  writing  any  thing 
that  was  not  foHd,  beautiful  and  true. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  account  of  the  amiable  abbe  tvith  his 
charafter  as  drawn  by  his  friend  the  abbe  de  Fontenay.  **  That 
intimate  and  fmcere  friendihip,  fays  he,  which  united  me  to 
the  abbe  Brotier,  gratitude  for  the  fervices  which  he  did  me, 
his  talents  and  his  virtues,  will  always  endear  his  memory  to 
me;  and  I  may  juflly  fay,  that  his  death,  though  lamented  by 
many  good  men,  was  lamented  by  none  more  deeply  than  by 
me.  However  great  may  have  been  the  merit  of  this  learned 
man,  not  lefs  confpicuoufly  eminent  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
than  for  thofe  of  his  head,  one  mud  have  been  intimate  with 
him  to  form  a  juft  and  true  idea  of  his  character.  As  often  as 
my  avocations  would  permit,  I  indulged  myfelf  in  the  pleafure 
of  his  company,  and  many  delightful  hours  I  have  fpent  with 
him.  Humble  and  unaiTuming,  moded,  and  even  to  a  degree 
of  timidity  that  caufed  him  to  bluih  when  the  leaft  encomium 
was  piffled  upon  him  ;  good-tempered,  plain  in  his  manner,  and 
giving  himfelf  up  to  fociety  with  the  fniiles  and  fimplicity  of  a 
child,  his  converfation  was  engaging  and  alw^iys  inftruAivey 
lihen  it  turned  upon  fubjeAs  of  literature  or  fcience.  Widely 
differing  in  this  refpe£l  from  thofe  men  of  letters  who  are  mi- 
fers,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  of  their  knowledge,  and  who  feem  to 
hoard  it  only  for  themfeIves,or  to  make  an  odentatious  difplayof  it 
in  fome  publication^  the  abbe  Brotier  readily  replied  to  the  quef- 
tions  of  thofe  who  fought  information  from  him^  and  inftru£ted 
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thofe  around  him  with  the  utmoft  afiability  and  condeicenfiom 
I  confefs,  continues  the  abbe  Fontenay,  that  need  of  confulting 
him  induced  me  often  to  vifit  him ;  and  I  can  declare  that  what- 
ever queftions  I  put  to  him,  I  never  found  him  in  one  inftance 
wrong.  He  either  fatisfied  me  immediately  refpe£iing  my 
queries,  or  pointed  out  thofe  books  in  which  I  found  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  He  left  a  nephew  of  the  fame  name,  who  i» 
in  the  churcli.  He  is  purfuing  his  uncle's  fteps  in  the  fame  de« 
partments  of  erudition,  and  has  already  publiihed  works  which 
fuf&ciently  evince  the  progrefs  he  has  4nade.'' 

BROUGHTON  (Hugh),  an  engliAi  divine,  who  died  in 
j6i2,  was  very  learned,  and  publifhed  a  grq^t  number  of  books* 
He  was  fo  laborious,  that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  fome  par- 
ticular bufinefs,  he  ftudied  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  even  fixteen 
hours  a  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypfe  and  the  pro- 
phet  Daniel  are  very  poor ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  Scalige- 
rana,  he  is  a  very  furious  and  abuiive  writer.  He  was  extraor- 
dinarily attached  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England^ 
and  rigoroufly  condeipned  that  of  the  prefbyterians.  The  ora- 
tion he  addrefles  to  the  inhalntants  of  Geneva  ihews  it  in  a  very 
lively  manner.  It  was  printed  in  greek  at  Mentz,  1601,  under 
the  title,  when  tranflated  into  englifli :  An  oration  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Geneva,  concerning  the  fignification  of  the  expref- 
fion  of  defcending  into  Hell.  He  aimed  particularly  at  Theo- 
dore Beza,  whom  he  reproached  elfewhere  for  continually  alter- 
ing, in  every  edition,  his  notes  on  the  new  teftament.  He  wrote 
him  very  rough  letters,  and  communicated  copies  of  them  to 
the  jefurt  Serrarios,  with  full  permiflion  to  publiih  them :  for 
Though  he  would  have  thought  it  finful  to  have  held  any  fellow* 
fiiip  with  prefbyterians,  yet  he  was  fomewhat  more  moderate  in 
regard  to  roman  catholics. 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas)  [i],  a  learned  divine,  and  one  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  Biogi^phia  Brrtannica,  was  bom  at 
London,  July  5,  1704,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn; 
of  which  pariih  his  fathqr  was  minifter.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  fent  to  Etoh-fchool,  where  he  foon  diftinguiihed  himielf  by 
the  acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  ftudioufnefs  of  his  difpo- 
fition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation,  he  removed^ 
about  1722,  to  the  univerGty  of  Cambridge;  and,  for  the  fake 
oif  a  fcholarQup,  entered  himfelf  of  Gonville  and  Catus  college. 
Here  two  of  the  principal  obje^s  of  his  attention,  were,  the 
acqujfition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages,  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profeflbr  Sander- 
fon.  May  28, 1727,  Mr.  Broughton,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders.  In  the  fucceeding  year^ 

[1]  Biogr»BriLflediV 
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Sept,  22,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed  from  the  univerfity  to  the 
curacy  of  Offley  in  Hertfordfiiire,  In  1739  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  re£iory  of  Stepington,  otherwife  Stibington,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  Johp  duke  of  Bedford^ 
and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's  chaplains.  Soon 
after,  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the  Temple,  by  which  means  he 
became  known  to  biihop  Sherlock,  then  matter  of  iti  and  who 
conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  our  author's  merit,  that,  ia 
1744,  this  eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr.  Broughton  to  the  valu- 
able vicarage  of  Bedminfter,  near  Briilol,  together  with  the 
chapels  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  and  Abbot's  Leigh, 
annexed.  Some  (hort  time  after,  he  was  collated,  by  the  fame  pa- 
tron, to  the  prebend  of  Bedminfter  and  RedclifF,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Salifbury.  Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from 
London  to  Briftol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had  ^ven  children,  fix 
of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided  on  his  living  till  his  death, 
which  happened  Dec.  21, 1774,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff*. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Broughton's  quitting  the  univerfity, 
till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he  was  enjpged  in  a 
variety  of  publications,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  below  [k],  taken, 
in  a  great  meafure,  from  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  but 
we  cannot  {ay  whether  it  be  ftridly  in  the  order  wherein  they 
appeared. 

Mr.  Broughton,  fome  little  time  before  his  death,  compofed 
A  {hort  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  chriftian  churches 
require,  of  their  refoe&ive  clergy,  fubfcription  to  eftablifhed 
articles  of  religion ;  but  this  work  never  appeared  in  print.  He 
poflefled,  likewife,  ho  inconfiderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evi- 

[k]  z.  Chriftiamty  diftlnd  from  the  re-  Itted.    10.  The  £rft  and  third  OlynthUcs» 

ligion  of  Nature,  in  three  parts  $  in  an*  and  the  four  Philippidtof  Demofthenes 

fwer  to  Chriftianit^  as  old  as  the  creation,  (by  feyeral  hands)*  rerifed  and  corre^ed  1 

».  TranflatioQ  of  Voltaire's  temple  of  tafte.  with  a  new  traaflation    of  the   fecond 

3.  Prefiue  to  his  father's  letter  to  arojnan  Olynthiac>  the  oration  de  Pace,  and  that 

catholic.    4.  Alteration  of  Dorrel  on|tlie  de  Cherfonefo :  to  which  are  added,  all  the 

cpiftlea  aud  gofpcU  firom  a  popilh  to  a  arguments  of  Libanius,  and  feleA  ootea 

proteftant  book.    Two  volumes,  odavo.  from  Ulpian.  Svo.    Lives  in   the  Bio* 

5.  Part  of  the  mew  edition  of  Bayle's  die-  graphia  Britannica.  11.  The  bilhops  of 
tiooary  ia  englifh,  torrefied :  with  a  tranf-  London  and  Winchefter  on  the  facranent* 
lation  of  the  latin^and  other  quotations,  compared.     12.  Hercules,  a  muiicaldra- 

6.  Jarvis's  don  Quixote;  the  language  ma.  13.  Bibliotheca  hi(brico-facr^  ay 
thoroughly  altered  and  correAed,  and  the  Hiftorical  didlionary  of  all  religfons,  from 
poetical  parts  new  tranilated.  7.  Tranila-  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  prefent 
tiooofthemotioesoftheSpeAator,  Guard-  times.  17^61  two  vols,  folio.  14.  A  de* 
iaoy  anif  Freehplder.  8.  Original  poems  fence  of  the  commonly  received  doArina 
and  tranflations,  by  John  Dryden,  efq.  of  the  human  foul.  15-  A  profpefl  of 
now  firft  colleded  and  publiflied  together,  futurity,  in  four  dilTertations ;  with  a  pre* 
Two  vols.  9.  Tranflation  of  thf  (quotations  limiaary  difcourfe  on  the  natural  and  mo« 
in  Addiiba's  traveUf  by  him  left  untraof-  ral  evidence  of  a  future  ftate. 
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dent  fxom  many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manufcript)  found  among^ 
his  papers ;  and  particularly,  from  two  unfiniflied  tragedies,  both 
written  at  the  age  of  feventeen.  During  his  refidence  in  Lon* 
don,  he  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friend(faip  of  moft  of  the  literary 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  mufic,  particularly 
the  ancient ;  which  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  and  ac« 
quaintance  of  Mr.  Handel ;  whom  he  furnifhed  with  the  words 
for  many  of  his  compofitions.  In  his  public  charaAer,  Mr. 
Broughton  was  diftinguiflied  by  an  a£iive  zeal  for  the  chriftian 
caufe,  joined  with  moderation.  In  private  life,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  intere{ls  and  happinefs  of  his  family ;  and  was  of  a  mild, 
cheerful,  and  liberal  temper.  This  difpofition,  which  is  not 
always  united  with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to 
his  grave.  In  1778,  a  pofthumous  volume  of  fermons,  on  feleft 
fubje£ls9  was  publifhed  by  his  fon,  the  rev.  Thomas  Broughton^ 
M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Oiford,  and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near 
Bath. 

'  BROUKHUSIUS  (JoNus)  [l],  or  John  Broekhuizen,  a 
diftinguiflied  fcholar  in  H()]land,  was  born  Nov.  20,  1649,  at 
Amfterdam,  where  his  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He 
learned  the  latin  tongue  under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  pro- 
digious progrefs  in  polite  literature ;  but,  his  father  dying  when 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits^  and 
placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amfterdam,  with  whom  he  lived 
u>me  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went  into  the  army,  where  his 
behaviour  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-captain ;  and,  in 
1674,  was  fent  with  his  regiment  to  America  in  tne  fleet  under 
admiral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year.  In 
1678  he  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht,  vhcre  he  contraded 
a  friendOiip  with  the  celebrated  Graevius ;  ^ind  here,  though  a 
perfon  of  an  excellent  temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo 
deeply  engaged  in  a  duel,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Hol- 
land, his  life* was  forfeited :  but  Grxvius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  ftadtholder. 
Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
then  at  Amfterdam ;  which  poft  placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituation^ 
and  gave  him  leifure  to  purfue  his  ftudies.  His  company  being 
.dift>anded  in  1697,  a  penfion  was  granted  him ;  upon  which  he 
retired  to  a  country-houfe  near  Amfterdam,  where  he  faw  but 
little  company,  and  fpent  his  time  among  his  books.  He  died 
Dec,  15,  i707{mj. 

BROUNCKER 

[l]  Niceron»  Memoin^  &e.  torn.  18.  excellent  Utin  poer  hioifelf  t  t  volume  of 

Gen.  D\€t,  his  poems  was  publifhed  at  Utrtcht  1684* 

[m]  As  •  cisflical  editor,  he.  is  4iftin-  in   iimo;    but  a  very  noble  edition  of 

ftuiihed  by  his  labours  upon  Tibullus  and  them  was  given  by  Van  HoogiVraeten  at 

Propertius;   the  Utter  v-as  publifhed  in  Amfterdam,   17 fi,    in  4tD.     His  dutch 

l^oif  the  former  io  1708.    He  wil  40  pdesis  were  alfo  publilhed  «f  Amfterdam, 
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^  BROUNCKER  (William)  [n],  vifcount  Brounckcr,  of 
Caftle  Lyons  in  Ireland,  fon  of  fir  William  Brouncker,  after- 
wards made  vifcount  in  1645,  was  born  about  1620 ;  and,  having 
received  an  excellent  education,  difcovered  an  early  genius  for 
mathematics,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  very  eminent.  He 
was  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  June  23, 1646.  In  1657  and  16589 
he  was  engaged  in  a  correfpondence  of  letters  on  mathematical 
fubje£is  with  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  publiihed  them  in  his  Com* 
mercium  Epiftolicum,  printed  1658,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  He^ 
with  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  adhered  to  king 
Charles  I.  in  and  about  London,  figned  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion publiflied  in  April  1660  [o]. 

After  the  reiloration,  he  was  made  chancellor  to  the  queen 
confort,  and  a  commiffioner  of  the  navy.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
great  men  who  firft  formed  the  Royal  Society-,  and,  by  the 
charter  of  July  15,  1662,  and  that  of  April  22,  1663,  was  ap- 
pointed the  firft  preGdent  of  it :  which  office  he  held  with  great 
advantage  to  the  fociety,  and  honour  to  himfelf,  till  the  anni- 
verfary  eleAion,  Nov.  30,  1677.  Befides  the  offices  mentioned 
already,  he  was  mafter  of  St.  Katherine's  near  the  Tower  of 
Ix>ndon  ;  his  right  to  which  poft,  after  a  long  conteft  between 
him  and  fir  Robert  Atkyns,  one  of  the  judges,  was  determined 
in  his  favour,  Nov.  i68i.  He  died  at  nis  houfe  in  St.  James's 
ftreet,  Weftminfter,  April  5,  1684 ;  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
honour  by  his  younger  brother  Harry,  who  died  Jan.  1687  [p]. 

BROUSSON  (Claude),  a  french  proteftant,  was  born  at 
Mifmes  in  1647.  He  was  an  advocate,  and  diftinguifhed  by  hi^ 
pleadings  at  Caftres  and  Touloufe :  and  it  was  at  his  houfe,  that 
the  deputies  of  the  proteftant  churches  aflembled  in  1683  i 
where  they  took  a  vefolution  to  continue  to  afiemble,  although 
their  churches  were  demolifiied.  The  execution  of  this  project 
occafioned  violent  conflicts,  feditions,  executions,  and  maflacres, 
which  ended  by  an  amnefty  on, the  part  of  Lewis  XIV.  Brouffi)n 
retired  then  to  Nifmes :  but,  fearine  to  be  apprehended  with  the 
principal  authors  of  this  projed,  who  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
comprifed  within  the  amnefty,  he  became  a  refugee  at  Geneva 
firft,  and  thence  at  Laufanne.  He  ftiifted  afterwards  from  town 
to  town,  and  kingdom  to  kingdom ;  to  folxcit  the  compaffion  of 
proteftant  princes  towards  his  fuifering  brethren  in  France.  Re* 
turning  to  his  own  country,  he  ran  through  feveral  provinces^ 
exerciled  fome  time  the  miniftry  in  the  Cevennes,  appeared  at 

Z7f2«  in  8to.  by  the  fame  peribn,  who  fo]  Kennet  Keg. and  Chr.  p.  tzo,  12 r* 

prefiied  his  life,  cxtradcd  from  Peter  Bur-  [p]  He  publiihed  fome  papers  in  .the 

nan's  funeral  oration  upon  him.    Brook*  Philofophical  Tranfa^ions,  of  which  the 

bofiut  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannasarius's  chief  is  his  feriet  for  the  quadrature  of  tlie 

and  Palearius's  latin  works.  Hyperbola,  which  was  the  firft  fcries  of 

[mJ  Wood*»  Atbea.  Oxon*  the  kind  upon  that  fubjedt. 
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Orange,  and  paffed  to  Berne,  in  order  to  efcape  his  purfuerj. 
He  was  at  length  taken  at  Oleron  in  1698,  and  removed  to 
Montpelier  5  where,  being  convitled  of  having  formerly  held 
fecret  correfpondence  witn  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  and  of 
having  preached  in  defiance  of  the  edi£ls,  he  was  broke  upon 
the  wheel  the  fsfme  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence  as 
well  as  zeal,  greatly  efteemed  among  ftrangers,  and  regarded  as 
a  martyr  by  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion.  The  ftates  of  Hoi- 
land  added  fix  hundred  florins,  as  a  penfion  for  his  widow,  to 
four  hundred  which  had  been  allowed  to  her  hufband  [<^]. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  an  eminent  dutch  painter, was  bom 
at  Haerlem,  in  1608;  and,  beiides  his  great  obligations  to  na« 
ture,  was  much  beholden  to  Frans  Hals,  who  took  him  from 
begging  in  the  ftreets,  and  inftrufted  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
painting.  To  make  him  amends  for  his  kindnefs,  Brouwer,  when 
he  found  himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  get  a  livelihood,  ran 
away  from  his  mafler  into  France,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay  there, 
returned,  and  fettled  at  Antwerp.  Humour  was  his  proper 
fphere ;  and  it  was  in  little  pieces  that  he  ufed  to  reprefent  his 
pot-companions  drinking,  fmoking,  gaming,  fighting,  &c.  He 
did  this  with  a  pencil  fo  tender  and  free,  fo  much  of  nature  in 
his  expreflion,  fuch  excellent  drawing  in  all  the  particubr  parts, 
and  good  keeping  in  the  whole  together,  that  none  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  ever  been  comparable  to  him  upon  that  fubje£t. 
He  was  extremely  facetious  and  pleafant  over  his  cups,  fcorned 
to  work  as  long  as  he  had  any  money  in  his  pocket,  declared 
for  a  fliort  life  and  a  merry  one ;  and,  refolving  to  ride  poft  to 
his  grave  by  the  help  of  wine  and  brandy,  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end  in  1638,  only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  died  fo  very  poor, 
that  contributions  were  raifed  to  lay  him  privately  in  the  ground  i 
from  whence  he  was  foon  after  taken  up,  and,  as  it  is  commonly 
faid,  very  handfomely  interred  by  Rubens,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  happy  genius  for  painting. 

BROWN  (Robert),  a  famous  feftarifl,  from  whom  the  fe£l 
of  the  Brownifts  derived  its  name,  was  fon  of  Anthony  Brown, 
of  Tolthorpe  in  Rutlandfliire,  efq.  ftudied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmafler  in  Southwark.  He  fell  at 
firft  into  Cartwright's  opinions ;  but,  refolving  to  refine  upon 
them,  began  about  1 580  to  inveigh  openly  againft  the  difcipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  as  antichriflian  and 
fuperflitious.    He  made' his  firft  eiTay  upon  the  dutch  congrc- 

[qj  Brouflbn  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbiirgt  and  dif* 

works  in  favour  of  the  Calvinills  :   i.The  perfed  in  all  the  proteftant  courts  of  £u- 

ftate  of  the  reformed  in  France.  2.  Letters  rope.     4.  Remarks  upon  Amelote's  tranf- 

to  the  clergy  of  FranCt.    3.  Letters  of  the  laiion  of  the  NewTeftament;   in  which 

proteflants  in  France  to  all  other  proteft*  other  controverfial  matters  were  treated 

w(s.    Thefe  were  printed  at  the  ex^ence  of.  The  above  all  in  French* 
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gation  at  Norwich,  many  of  whom  were  inclined  to  anabaptifm  ; 
and,  having  raifed  himfelf  a  charafter  for  zeal  and  fandityy  his 
own  countrymen  began  to  follow  him  :  upon  which  he  called 
in  the  alRftance  of  one  Richard  Harrifon,  a  country  fchool- 
matter.     Brown  and  this  man  foon  worked  up  their  audience 
to  feparate  entirely  from  the  church  of  England,  and  to  form  a 
fociety  among  themfelves.   Brown  was  convened  before  Freakc, 
bifiiop  of  Norwich,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  commiflioners ;  and 
having  not  only  maintained  his  opinions,  but  alfo  mifbehaved  to 
the  court,  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  flieriff  of  Nor- 
wich :  but  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related,  forefeeing  that  this  treatment  would  rather  ferve  to  pro- 
pagate  than  ftifle  his  errors,   wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifliop  of 
Norwich^  which  procured  his  enlargement.   After  this,  his  lord- 
fhip  recommended  him  to  archbifhop  Whitgift  for  inftru£lion 
and  counfel;  but  Brown,  who  looked  upon  nimfelf  as  infpired 
by  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  judged  the  archbifhop 's  counfels  to  be 
fuperfluous  and  his  pra&icc  antichriftian,  foon  left  London,  and 
fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  where  he  and  his  followers 
obtained  leave  of  the  dates  to  form  a  church  according  to  their 
own  model*  They  equally  condemned  epifcopacy  and  prefbytery 
as  to  the  jurifdi^ion  of  confiftories,  clafles,  and  fynods ;  and 
would  not  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaufe  they 
were  not  fufficiently  aflured  of  the  fan£iity  and  probity  of  its 
members,  holding  it  an  impiety  to  communicate  with  finnere. 
Their  form  of  church-government  was  democratical.    Such  as 
defired  to  be  members  of  their  church  made  a  confeiEon  of  their 
faith,  and  figned  a  covenant  obliging  themfelves  to  walk  toge» 
ther  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.  The  whole  power  of  admitting 
and  excluding  members,  with  the  decifion  of  all  controverfies, 
was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood.  Their  church  officers  for  preach- 
ing the  word,  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  were  chofen  from 
among  themfelves,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  by  fail- 
ing, prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  from  fome  of  the  brethren. 
They  did  not  allow  the  priefthood  to  be  any  diftin£t  order,  or 
to  give  any  indelible  charader ;  but  as  the  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood made  a  man  a  minifter,  and  gave  authority  to  preach  the 
word  and  adminifter  the  facraments  among  them ;  fo  the  fame 
power  could  difcharge  him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to 
a  meer  layman  again.     As  they  maintained  the  bounds  of  a 
church  to  be  no  greater  than  what  would  contain  as  many  as 
could  meet  together  in  one  place,  and  join  in  one  communion, 
fo  the  power  of  their  officers  was  prefcribed  within  the  fame 
limits.   The  minifter  or  paftor  of  a  church  could  not  adminifter 
the  eucharift  or  baptifm  to  the  children  of  any  but  thofe  of  his 
own  fociety.     A  lay  brother  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  giving 
i  word  of  c:diortatioa  to  the  people  i  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome 
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of  them  (much  to  their  honour),  after  fermoUi  16  alk  que{lion% 
and  reafon  upon  the  do£lrines  that  had  been  preached. 

Brown  appears  to  have  been  in  England  in  15859  for  in  that 
year  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  archbifliop  Whitgift,  to  an- 
Iwer  to  certain  tenets  contained  in  a  book  by  him  publiflied : 
and  being  brought  by  this  prelate's  reafoning  to  a  tolerable 
compliance  with  the  cnurch  of  England,  the  lord  treafurcr  Bur- 
leigh fent  him  to  his  father  in  the  country,  with  a  letter  recom- 
mending him  to  his  favour  and  countenance.  Brown's  errors 
had  taken  too  deep  root  in  him  to  be  eaGly  eradicated  :  he  foon 
relapfed  into  his  lormer  opinions ;  and  his  good  old  father,  re- 
folving  to  own  him  for  his  fon  no  longer  than  his  fon  owned 
the  church  of  England  for  his  mother,  difcharged  him  from  his 
family.  After  wandering  up  and  down  for  fome  time,  and  en- 
iluring  great  hardfhips,  he  at  length  went  to  live  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  but  whilft  he  was  induftrioufly  labouring  to  promote  his 
fe£l,  Lindfell,  bifliop  of  Peterborough,  fent  him  a  citation  to 
come  before  him,  which  not  obeying,  he  was  excommunicated 
for  his  contempt  [r].  The  folemnity  of  this  cenfure  afFe£led 
him  fo  deeply,  that  he  made  his  fubmidion,  and,  receiving  ab- 
folution,  was  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  church  about 
1 590,  and  foon  after  preferred  to  a  Te£lory  in  Northamptonfhire. 
Fuller  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  formally  recanted  his  opinion 
"with  regard  to  the  main  points  of  his  ooCtx'me ;  but  that  his 
promife  of  a  general  compliance  with  the  church  of  England, 
improved  by  the  countenance  of  his  patron  and  kinfman  the  earl 
of  Exeter,  prevailed  upon  the  archbifliop,  and  procured  this  ex- 
traordinary favour  for  him.  He  adds,  that  Brown  allowed  z 
falary  for  One  to  difcharge  his  cure,  and  though  he  oppofed  hia 
parifhioners  in  judgement)  yet  he  agreed  in  taking  their  tithes. 
Brown  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  fome  learning,  but  of  a  na* 
ture  imperious  and  juncontrollable,  and  fo  far  from  the  fabba- 
tarian  iViflnefs  afterwards  efpoufed  by  fome  of.  his  followers, 
that  he  rather  feen^ed  ^  libertine  therein.  In  a  word*  fays  Fuller, 
he  had  9  wife  With  whQn>  he  n^ver  lived,  and  a  church  in  which 
he  never  preached,  though  he  received  the  profits  thereof:  and, 
as  all  the  other  fcene^  pf  his  life;  were  turbulent  aud  ftormy,  fo 
was  his  end  ;  for  the  conltable  of  his  parifli  requiring  fomewhat 
roughly  ^he  payment  of  certain  rates,  his  paiFion  moved  him  to 
blows.  Of  this  the  conftable  complained  to  judice  St.  John, 
who  wa^  inclined  rather  to  pity  ^han  puni{h  him  §  but  Brown 
hehaved  with  fo  muc)^  infolence,  that  he  was  fent  to  Northamp- 
ton-gaol, OQ  a  feather-bed  in  a  cart,  ^eiqg  very  infirm,  and  aged 
fibove  eighty  years;  where  ^e  foon  after  fickened  and  died,  in 
1630,  after  boafting  of  his  perfecutions,  and  that  he  had  beep 

[&]  f  eUier's  £ccIefia(Ucal  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
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committed  to  thirty-two  prifons,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not 
fee  his  hand  at  noon-day  [s]. 

BROWN  (Thomas),  of  facetious  memory,  as  Mr.  Addifon 
fays  of  him,  was  the  fon  of  a  confiderabie  farmer  in  Shropfhire^ 
and  educated  at  Newport- fchool  in  that  county ;  from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Chr ill-church  in  Oxford,  where  he  foon 
diftinguifhed  himfeif  by  his  uncommon  attainments  in  literature* 
He  had  great  parts  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he^ras  wanting  in  application ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
he  was  very  well  (killed  in  the  latin,  greek,  french,  italian^  and 
fpanifh  languages,  even  before  he  was  fent  to  Oxford.  The  irre- 
gularities of  his  hfe  did  not  fuffer  him  however  to  continue 
long  at  the  univerfity ;  but  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  that 
place ;  when,  inftead  of  returning  home  to  his  father,  he  formed 
a  fcheme  of  going  to  London,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fort^iine 
fome  way  or  other  there.  This  fcheme  did  not  anfwer.  He 
was  very  foon  in  danger  of  (larving ;  upon  which  he  made  an 
intereft  to  be  fchoolmader  of  Kingilon  upon  Thames,  in  which 
purfuit  he  fucceeded.  But  this  was  a  profeiHon  very  unfuitablo 
to  a  man  of  Mr.  Brown's  turn,  and  a  fituation  that  mud  needs 
have  been  extremely  difagreeable  to  him  ;  and  therefore  we  can« 
not  wonder,  that  he  foon  quitted  his  fchool,  and  went  again  to 
London  ^  and  as  he  found  his  old  companions  more  delighted 
with  his  humour,  than  ready  to  relieve  his  neceflities,  he  had 
recourfe  to  that  laft  refuge  of  half-ilarved  wits,  fcribbling  for 
bread.  He  publifhed  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  under  the  names 
of  Dialogues,  Letters,  Poems,  &c.  in  all  which  he  difcovered  no 
(mall  erudition,  and  a  vaft  and  exuberant  vein  of  humour :  for 
he  was  in  his  writings,  as  in  his  converfation,  always  lively  and 
facetious.  In  the  mean  time  Brown  made  no  other  advantage 
of  thefe  productions,  than  what  he  derived  from  the  bookfellers  ; 
for  though  they  raifed  his  reputation,  and  made  his  company 
exceedingly  fought  after;  yet  as  he  pofleiTed  lefs  of  the  gentle- 
man than  wits  ufually  do,  and  more  of  the  fcholar,  fo  he  was 
not  apt  to  choofe  his  acquaintance  by  intereft,  but  was  more 
folicitous  to  be  recommended  to  the  ingenious  who  might  ad- 
mire, than  to  the  gteat  who  might  relieve  him.    An  anonymous 

[s]   The  chief  of  his  works  is  a  fmaU  ing  the  popiHi  difordfrstand  ungodly  com* 

thin  quarto,   printed  at  MiddleKurgh  in  muiiion  of  all  falfe  chriflians,  and  efpc- 

15*^2,  containing  three  pieces.    The  title  cially  of  wlckrd  preachers  and  hirelings. 

pi  the  firlt  is,  A  creaiife  of  reforma:ioa  The  title  ot  the  third  piece  is,  A  book 

without  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wick.-  which  (hewcth  tlte  lite  aud  manners  of  aU 

cdnefs  of  thofe  preachers  who  will  not  re-  true  chrillians,  and  how  unlike  they  are 

form  themfelves  aud  their  chirgCt  becaufe  unto  turks  and  pjpifts,  aiid  heathen  folk. 

they  will  tarry  tilUhe  magittrate  command  Alfo  the  points  and  parts  of  ail  divinity, 

and  compel  them-    By  mc,  Robert  Brown,  that  is,  ot  ilie  revealed  will  aud  woid  of 

A  treatife  upon  th^  2^d  ciiapter  of  St.  Mat.  Godj  are  declared  by  their  feveral  dedni* 

fbew,  both  ior  an  order  of  (ludying  and  lions  and  diviiioiu. 
>a94|iof  tbe  fcf  iptures,  aa^  alfo  fqr  avoid* 
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author,  who  has  given  the  world  fome  account  of  Mr.  Brown^ 
laySy  that  though  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  pernicious 
quality,  which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke.  He 
had  a  particular  genius  for  fatire,  and  dealt  it  out  liberally  when- 
ever he  could  find  occafion.  He  is  famed  for  being  the  author 
of  a  libel,  fixed  one  Sunday  morning  on  the  doors  of  Weft- 
minfter- abbey ;  and  of  many  others  againil  the  clergy,  and 
quality.  He  ufed  to  treat  religion  very  lightly,  and  would 
often  fav,  that  he  underftood  the  world  better,  than  to  have  the 
imputation  of  righteoufnefs  laid  to  his  charge.  Neverthelefs, 
upon  the  approach  of  death,  it  is  faid,  that  his  heart  mifgave 
himy  as  if  all  was  not  right  within,  and  he  began  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  remorfe  for  his  paft  life. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Brown's  life,  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who 
invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  chriftmas-day,  with  Dryden,  and 
other  gentlemen  celebrated  for  ingenuity ;  when  Brown,  to  his 
agreeable  furprife,  found  a  bank  note  of  50I.  under  his  plate ; 
and  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  another  of 
lool.  Brown  died  in  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloifter  of 
Wellminfter  abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Behn,  with  whom 
be  was  intimate  in  his  life-time.  His  whole  works  were  printed 
in  1707,  conGRing  of  dialogues,  efiays,  declamations,  fatiresy 
letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  tranflations,  amufements, 
&c.  in  4  vols.  Much  humour  and  not  a  little  learning  are,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  fcatcered  every  where  throughout 
them ;  but  thofe  who  think  they  want  delicacy,  have  certainly 
abundant  reafon  on  their  fide. 

BROWN  (Moses)  [t],  vicar  of  Olney,  Bucks,  and  chaplain 
of  Morden  college,  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  originally  a  pen- 
cutter.  In  1723  he  publi(hed  two  draafiatic  pieces  called  **  Po- 
lidus,  or  diftrefied  love,  a  tragedy ;''  and  **  All  bedevilled,  a 
farce,"  both  a£led  at  a  private  theatre  in  St.  Alban's  ilreet.  On 
the  inftitution  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  it,  and  obtained  fome  of  the  prizes  Offered  by  Mr. 
Cave  for  the  beft  poems;  and  in  1739  he  publiflied  an  oftavo 
volume  of  poems;  and  in  1749,  "  Sunday  Thoughts,  a  poem,'* 
l2mo.  In  1756  he  publifhed  **  Percy  Lodge,  a  defcriptive 
poem :"  he  alfo  was  editor  of  **  Walton's  complete  Angler ;" 
and  in  1773  republiflied  his  "  Pifcatory  Eclogues."  He  alfo 
tranflated  Zimmerman,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  fermons. 
He  died  September  13,  1787,  aged  84. 

BROWN  (Ultsses  Maximilian  de),  a  famous  general  of 
the  xviiith  century,  was  fon  of  Ulyfles  baron  de  Brown,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  cuirafTiers  in  the  imperial  fervice^  of  an  antieat 

[t]  Europ.  Mag.  for  Sept.  i;87« 
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«nd  noble  family  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Bafle,  0(k.  24^ 
1705.  After  having  palled  through  the  lefTons  of  a  fchool  at 
Limerick  in  Ireland,  he  was  called  to  Hungary  at  ten  years  of 
age,  by  count  George  de  Brown,  his  uncle^  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  at  the  famous  fiege  of  Bel- 
grade in  1717;  about  the  clofe  of  the  year  1723,  he  became 
captain  in  his  uncle's  regiment,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1725.  He  went  to  the  iiland  of  Corfica  in  1730,  with  a  bat- 
taJion  of  his  regiment,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture 
of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  wound  of  fome  confequence 
in  his  thigh.  He  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor 
in  1732,  and  colonel  in  1734.  He  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  the 
war  of  Italy,  efpecially  in  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaftalla, 
and  burnt,  in  prefence  of  the  french  army,  the  bridge  which 
the  marechal  de  Noailles  had  thrown  acrofs  the  Adige.  Being 
appointed  general  in  1736,  he  favoured,  the  year  following,  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  by  a  judicious  manoeuvre,  and  faved  all  the 
baggage  at  the  memorable  day  of  Banjaluca  in  Bofnia,  Aug.  3, 
1737.  This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  procured  him  a  fecond  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis  deWallis. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  in  1 739,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  general-neld-marechal-lieutenant,  and  gave 
him  a  feat  in  the  aulic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that 
prince,  the  king  of  PruiBa  having  entered  Silefia,  count  de  Brown^ 
with  but  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  with  him  every  foot 
of  ground.  He  commanded  in  1741  the  infantry  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  auftrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Molvitz ;  and,  though 
wounded,  made  a  handfome. retreat.  He  then  went  into  Bavana^ 
where  he  commanded  the  van  of  the  fame  army,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Deckendorf  and  took  much  of  the  enemy's  baggage, 
and  forced  the  French  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  auftrian  army  afterwards  paflcd  in  perfe£l  fafety.  The  queen 
of  Hungary  fent  him  the  fame  year  to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain :  he  here  put  the 
finifliing  hand  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  London,  and  Turin.  In  1 743  the  fame  princefs  declared 
him  her  aftual  privy  counfellor  at  her  coronation  of  Bohemia. 
The  count  de  Brown,  in  1744,  followed  prince  Lobkovitfh  into 
Italy,  took  the  city  of  Veletri  the  4th  of  Auguft,  notwithftanding 
the  great  fuperiority  6f  the  enemy  in  numbers,  penetrated  into 
their  camp,  defeated  feveral  regiments,  and  took  a  great  many 
prifoners.  Being  recalled  to  Bavaria,  he  performed  feveral  mi* 
litary  exploits,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1746.  He  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe;  and,  having  joined  tlie  army  of 
the  prince  de  Lichtenftein,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
auftrian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Placentia,  the  15th  of  June  1746 ; 
and  routed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army,  commanded  by 
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the  marechal  dc  MFaillebois.  After  this  famous  battle,  the  gal 
ing  of  which  was  due  to  him,  he  commanded  in  chief  the  zrmy 
oidered  againft  the  Genoefe,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  pafs  <x 
la  Bochecta,  though  defended  by  4000  men,  and  took  pofleffioa 
of  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown  then  went  to  join  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  took 
Mont-albano  and  the  territory  of  Nice.  He  pafied  the  Var  the 
3^oth  of  November,  in  oppofition  to  the  french  troops,  entered 
Prorence,  and  captured  the  ifles  of  Saint-Marguerite  and  Saint- 
Honorat.  He  had  nearly  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Provence, 
when  the  revolution  at  Genoa  and  the  army  of  the  marechal  de 
Belleifle  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  retreat  which  acquired 
him  the  admiration  of  all  good  judges  of  military  ta£lic&» 
He  employed  the  reft  of  the  year  1747  in  defending  the  ilates 
of  the  houfe  of  Auilria  in  Italy.  The  emprefs  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, in  reward  of  his  iignal  campaigns  in  Italy,  made  him  go* 
vernor  of  Tranfylvania  in  1749.  In  1752  he  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  general  command  of  the- 
troops  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  king  of  Poland,  ele£lor  of 
Saxony,  honoured  nim  in  1755  with  the  order  of  the  white 
eagle.  The  king  of  PruiBa  having  invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacked  Bohemia,  count  Brown  marched  againil  him ;  he  re- 
pulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Loboiitz  the  lil  of  Odober, 
aichough  he  had  but  26,800  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruilia  was 
at  the  head  of  at  Icaft  40,000.  Within  a  week  after  this  engage- 
ment, he  undertook  that  celebrated  march  into  Saxony,  for  do 
livering  the  faxon  troops  ihut  up  between  Pirna  and  Konigilein: 
an  adiion  worthy  of  the  greateil  general  whether  antient  or  mo- 
dern. He  afterwards  obliged  the  Pruifians  to  retreat  from  Bo- 
hemia ;  for  which  fervice  he  obtained  the  collar  of  the  golden 
fleece,  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  emperor  March  6, 
1757.  Shortly  after  this  count  Brown  went  into  Bohemia,  where 
he  ratfed  troops  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  make 
head  againil  the  king  of  PrufTia,  who  had  entered  it  afreih  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army.  On  May  6th  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Potihernit2,  or  of  Prague,  when  count  Brown  was 
danjjeroufly  wounded.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Prague,  he  there 
died  of  his  wounds,  the  a6th  of  June  i757>  at  the  age  of  52. 
The  count  was  not  only  a  great  general,  he  was  an  equally  able 
negotiator,  and  well  ikilled  in  politics.  He  married,  Aug.  15^ 
1726,  iViaria  Philippina  countefs  of  Martinitz,  of  an  illuilriotis 
and  antient  family  in  Bohemia,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  The 
life  of  this  excellent  commander  was  publiihcd  in  two  feparatc 
volumes,  one  in  gcrman,  the  other  in  french,  printed  at  Prague 
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Jfi  Northumberland,  Nov.  5, 17 15,  at  Rothbury  j  of  which  place 
his  father  was  curate,  but  removed  almoft  immediately  after  to 
the  vicarage  of  Wigton  in  Cumberland.  Here,  at  a  grammar- 
fchbol,  young  Brown  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education ; 
and  was  thence  removed,  in  1732,  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  remained  here,  till  in  1735  he  took  the  degree  of 
fi«  A. :  then  returned  to  Wigton,  and  foon  after  went  into  or- 
ders. His  firft  fettlement  was  in  Carlifle,  being  chofen  a  minor 
canon  and  lecturer  in  the  cathedral  there.  In  1739  he  took  a 
M.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge.  In  the  rebellion  of  174^,  he  afted 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  ficge  of  Carlifle,  and  behaved  himfelf  with 
great  intrepidity ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  when  fomc 
of  them  were  tried  at  Carlifle  in  1 746,  he  preached  two  excel- 
lent fermons  in  the  cathedral,  "  on  the  mutual  connexion  be- 
tween religious  truth  and  civil  freedom  j  and  between  i'uper- 
ftition,  tyranny,  irreligion,  and  licentioufncfs."  Thcfe  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  his  fermons. 

Thus  diflinguifhed,  he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Oibal- 
difton ;  who,  when  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle,  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains :  he  had  before  obtained  for  him  from  the 
chapter  of  Carlifle  the  living  of  Moreland  in  Weflmoreland.  It 
is  probablyabout  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  poem  intituled 
Honour ;  to  (hew,  that  true  honour  can  only  be  founded  in 
virtue :  it  was  infcribed  to  lord  Lonfdale.  His  next  poetical 
production,  though  not  immediately  publifhed,  was  his  cfTay  on 
Satire,  in  three  parts  :  it  was  addreiVcd  to  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
thereupon  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park  near  Bath. 
While  at  Mr.  Allen's  he  preached  at  Bath,  April  22,  1750,  a 
fermon  for  promoting  the  fubfcription  towards  the  general  hoi^ 
pital  in  that  city,  intituled.  On  the  purfuit  of  falfe  pleafure,  and 
the  mifchiefs  of  immoderate  gaming  j  and  there  was  prefixed 
to  It,  when  publtilied,  the/ollowing  advertifement :  "  In  juftice 
to  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Bath,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
inform  the  reader^  that  the  public  gaming-tables  were  by  them 
fupprefTed  there,  foon  after  the  preaching  of  this  fermon."  The 
year  after,  appeared  the  cflay  on  Satire,  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Pope's  works  by  Warburton ;  with  which  it  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  printed,  as  well  as  in  Dodfley's  collcftion. 

Brown  now  began  to  figure  as  a  writer;  and,  in  1751,  pub- 
lifhed his  efTays  on  Shaftefbury's  Charaderrftics :  a  work  written 
with  elegance  and  fpirit,  and  fo  applauded,  as  to  be  printed  a 
fifth  time  in  1764.  It  is  in  one  volume,  8vo.  He  is  imagined 
to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  another  book,  publifhed  alfo  the 
fame  year,  and  called  An  efTay  on  mufical  exprefTion ;  though  the 
avowed  author  was  Mr:  Charles  Avifcn.  In  1754  he  printed  a 
fermon.  On  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  externals  in  religion :  preached 
before  the  bifhop  of  Carliflei  at  the  confecration  of  St.  James's 
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diurch  in  Whitehaven.  Soon  after  this^  he  was  prombted  for 
Great  Horkeiley  in  Eilex  ;  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  prefent  lord 
Hardwicke.  His  next  appearance  in  the  world  was  as  a  dramatic 
writer ;  and>  in  1 755,  his  tragedy,  Barbarofia,  was  produced  upon 
the  ftage,  and  afterwards  his  Amelftan  in  1756.  Thefe  tragedies 
pafled  well  enough  upon  the  (tagC)  under  the  management  of 
Garrick,  but  were  attacked  by  criticifm  and  ftri£lures>  upon  pub* 
Ecation,  as  all  dramatic  produ£lions  are* 

Our  author  had  taken  his  dodor  of  divinity's  degree  in  175;* 
In  I757>  came  out  his  famous  work,  intituled.  An  eftimate  of 
the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  8 vo ;  famous,  we  call 
it,  becaufe  feven  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  becaufe  it  was  perhaps  as  extravagantly  applauded^ 
and  as  extravagantly  cenfured,  as  any  book  that  was  ever  written. 
The  defign  of  it  was  to  (hew,  that  '*  a  vain,  luxurious  and  felfifh 
cfifeminacy,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  marked  the  character  of 
the  age ;  and  to  point  out  the  ef]t£ts  and  fources  of  this  effemi-^ 
aacy.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  in  the  profecution  of  it, 
the  author  has  given  abundant  proofs  of  great  difcemment  and 
folidity  of  judgement,  a  deep  infight  into  human  mature,  an  ex« 
tenCve  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  that  he  has  marked  the 

Peculiar  features  of  the  times  with  great  juftnefs  and  accuracv. 
ity  it  is,  that  fuch  a  fpirit  of  felf -importance,  dogmaticalneu, 
and  oftentimes  arrogance,  Ihould  mix  itfelf  in  what  he  fays;  for 
this  air  and  manner  feems  to  have  done  more  towards  (harpen« 
ing  the  pens  of  his  numerous  adverfaries,  and  to  have  raifed 
more  difguft  and  offence  at  him,  than  the  fubjedi  matter  ob- 
je£led  to  in  his  work*  In  1758  he  publiQied  a  fecond  volume 
of  the  Eftimate,  &c.  and,  afterwards,  An  explanatory  defence 
of  the  Eftimate,  &c. 

Between  the  firft  and  fecond  volume  of  the  Eftimate,  he  re- 
publiihed  Dr.  Walker's  diary  of  the  fiege  of  Londonderry ;  with 
a  preface,  pointing  out  the  ufeful  purpofes  to  which  the  perufal 
of  the  diary  might  be  applied.  He  was,  about  this  time,  pre- 
fented  by  the  biihop  of  Carlifle  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  refigning  Great  Horkefley  in  Effex  ; 
and  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  prefent  ma* 
jefty.  Thefe  were  all  the  preferments  our  author  ever  received  ; 
and,  as  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  no  fmall  mortification  to  a  man  of 
Dr.  Brown's  high  fpirit,  fo  it  was  probably  this  high  fpirit  which 
was  the  caufe  of  it.  In  1760  he  publifhed  An  additional  dia- 
logue of  the  dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariftides,  being  a  fe- 
quel  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttelton's  between  Pericles  and 
Cofmo.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  defigned  as  a 
vindication  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  characler  and  condudl,  againft 
fome  hints  of  difapprobation  by  lord  Lyttelton ;  while  others 
have  not  excluded  a  private  motive  of  refcntment.    His  next 
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publication  was  the  Cure  of  Saul,  a  facred  ode ;  which  was  fol* 
lowed  the  fame  year  by  a  DiiTertation  on  the  rife,  union,  and 
power,  the  progreilions,  feparations,  and  corruptions  of  poetry 
and  mufic,  4to.  This  is  a  pleafing  performance,  difplays  great 
ingenuity ;  and,  though  not  without  miftakes,  very  inftruaing 
as  well  as  amufing  upon  the  whole.  Obfervations  were  printed 
upon  it,  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  in  Remarks.  He  pub* 
liftied  in  8vo,  1764,  the  Hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  JPoetry 
through  its  feveral  fpecies :  being  the  fubftance  of  the  above 
work  concerning  poecry  only,  for  the  benefit  of  claflical  readers 
not  knowing  in  muHc.  The  fame  year,  a  volume  of  fermons  ; 
xnoft  of  which  had  been  printed  feparately.  In  1 765,Thought8  on 
civil  liberty,  licentioufnefs  and  faction ',  a  piece,  which,  though 
drawn  up  with  great  parade,  and  afiuming  a  fcientific  form,  id 
little  more  than  a  party-pamphlet ;  intended  to  cenfure  the  op- 
pofers  of  adminiftration  at  that  time.  A  fermon  on  the  Female 
character  and  education,  preached  the  i6thof  May  1765,  before 
the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female  orphans. 

His  lad  publication,  in  1766,  was  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Dr. 
Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  letter  to  the  right  rev.  author  of 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes.  Dr.  Lowth  had  pointed  at  Dr. 
Brown,  as  one  of  the  extravagant  flatterers  and  creatures  of 
Warburton  \  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  againft  the  im« 
putation,  as  an  attack  upon  his  moral  'charafter.  To  do  him 
all  juilice,  he  had  a  fpirit  too  (Irong  and  independent,  to  bend 
to  that  literary  fubjeflion,  which  the  author  of  the  Divine  Le« 
gation  expeded  from  his  followers.  He  infifted  upon  the  pre« 
Togative  of  his  own  opinion ;  to  aj/int  and  dijfent^  whenever  he 
faw  caufe,  in  the  moft  unreferved  manner :  and  tills  was  to  Dr. 
Brown,  as  it  was  to  many  others,  the  caufe  of  mifunderftanding 
and  diftance  ^Uh  Warburton.  Befides  the  works  mentioned, 
he  publifhed  a  po6m  on  liberty,  and  fome  anonymous  pamphlets* 
At  the  end  of  his  later  writings,  he  advertifed  an  intention  of 
publilhing  Principles  of  chriftian  leeiflation,  but  was  prevented 
by  death.  He  ordered,  however,  by  his  will,  that  the  work 
fiiould  be  publifhed  after  his  deceafe ;  but  this  has  not  been 
done  ;  and  why  it  hat  not  been  done,  let  thofe  account  to  whom 
the  care  of  its  publication  was  committed.  We  can  fay  no- 
thing but  upon  conje£kure,  or  at  moil  probability  \  and  as  there 
are  certain  perfons  in  the  world  to  whom  this  would  do  no 
great  credit,  we  rather  choofe  to  fupprefs  it. 

Before  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Brown,  we  muft  not  omit  one 
very  memorable  circumftance  of  his  life  ;  and  that  was  his  in* 
tended  expedition  toRuflia.  While  Dr.  Dumarcfque  refided  in 
Ruflia,  1765,  whither,  having  been  chaplain  to  our  fadory  at 
St.  Peterfburg  from  1747  to  1762,  he  had  been  invited  the 
jrear  before  by  the  emprefs,  to  afiift  in  the  regulation  of  feveral 
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fchools  (he  was  about  to  eftablifh ;  a  correfpondent  in  Englatlf 
fuggefled  the  idea  to  him  of  communicating  the  affair  to  Dr. 
Brown>  as  a  proper  perfon  to  confult  with,  becaufe  he  had  pub- 
lifhed  fome  fermons  upon  education.  I'his  brought  on  a  cor* 
refpondencCibctwcen  Dr.  Dumarcfque  and  Dr.  Brown ;  the  refult 
of  which,  being  communicated  to  the  prime  minifter  at  St. 
Petcrlburg,  was  followed  by  an  invitation  from  the  emprefs  to 
D't,  Brown  alfo.  Dr.  Brown,  acquainting  the  ruffian  court  with 
his  defign  of  complying  with  the  emprefs*s  invitation,  received 

^n  anfwer  from  the  minifter,  fignifying  how  pleafed  her  imperial 
majefty  was  with  his  intention,  and  informing  him,  that  (he 
had  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  him,  by  her  minifter  in  London, 
i©ooh  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey.  All  the 
letters  which  pafTcd,  the  plans  which  were  drawn  by  Dr.  Brown, 
an-d,  in  ftiort,  every  thing  relating  to  this  afl'air,  may  be  feen  at 
large  under  his  article  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  as  commu- 
■  nicated  to  the  author  of  it  by  Dr.  Dumarefque. 
'  In  confcqucnce  of  the  above  proceedings,  while  he  was  ar- 
<lcntly  preparing  for  his  journey,  and  almoft  on  the  point  of 
fetting  out  for  St.  Pcterfburg,  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to 
which  he  was  fubjecH:,  returned  upon  him  with  violence,  and 
put  a  ftop  to  the  affair  tor  the  prefent,  to  his  no  fmall  difap- 
pointment.  This  difunpointment  concurring  with  his  ill  ftate  of 
health,  was  followed  by  a  dejetl:ion  of  fpirits,  which  caufed  him 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Sept.  23,  1766,  in  his  51ft  year.  He 
cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor,  and  died  immediately.  He 
had,  it  fccirs,  a  conftltutional  tendency  to  infanity, .  and  from^ 
his  early  life  had  been  fubjeft  at  times  to  diforders  in  the  brain, 

^at  Icaft  to  melancholy  in  its  excefs  ;  of  which  he  ufcd  to  com- 
plain to  his  friends,  and  to  "  exprefs  his  fears,  that  one  time  or 
another  fome  ready  mifchief  .might  prefent  itfelf  to  him,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon[x]. 

BROWN  (John),  was  born  in  the  year  1752  at  Edinburgh, 
ond  was  early  deftined  to  take  up  the  profefiion  of  a  painter. 
He  travelled  into  Italy,  and  at  Rome  met  with  fir  William 
Young  and  Mr.  Townlcy ;  who,  pleafed  with  fome  very  beauti* 
ful  drawings  done  by  him  in  pen  and  ink,  took  him  with  them, 
ns  a  draftfman,  into  Sicily.  Of  the  antiquities  of  this  celebrated 
ifland  he  took  feveral  very  fine  views  in  pen  and  ink,  exquifitely 
iiniftied,  yet  ftill  preferving  the  charafter  and  fpirit  of  the  build- 
ings he  intended  to  reprefcnt.  He  returned  fome  years  after- 
wards from  Italy  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was  much  be- 
loved and  efteemed  by  many  men  of  letters,  and  by  many  wo- 
men of  elegance  \  his  converfation  being  extremely  acute  and 
entertaining  on  moft  fubjefls,  but  peculiarly  fo  on  thofe  of  art  i 

[z]  See  Bios.  Bnua« 
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arid  his  knowledge  of  oiufic  being  very  great,  and  his  fade  in  it 
extremely  juft  and  refined.  Lord  Monboddo  gave  him  a  general 
invitation  to  his  elegant  and  convivial  table,  and  employed  hirri 
in  making  fcvetal  drawings  in  pencil  for  hinl.  Mr.  Brown,  how- 
fcver,^n  the  year  1786,  came  to  London  (that  great  emporium 
of  talents  and  abilities )|  and  was  miich  carcfled  by  fcholars  and 
men  of  taftc  in  that  tnetropolis,  where  he  was  very  mlich  em- 
ployed as  a  painter  of  fmall  portraits  in  black  lead  pencil,  which 
were  always  corre£lly  drawn^  and  exhibited,  with  a  piclurefque 
fidelity,  the  features  Jlnd  charaAer  of  the  perfdn  who  fat  to  him; 
Death. deprived  the  public  pf  this  vjEry  ingenious  artift  in  1787^ 
after  a  difeafe  of  great  languor,  which  he  bore  with  that  firm- 
tiefs  of  mind  for  whicH  he  had  been  ever  dillinguiihei  through 
life.  '        ' 

.    Mr.  Brown  was  not  only  knowil  as  an  exquiHfe  draftfman, 
he  was  alfo  a  good  philofopher^  a  found  fcholari  and  endowed 
with  a  juft  and  tefined  taile  In  all  the  liberal  atid  polite  art^,  and 
ii  man  of  confummate  worth  ^nd  integrity.  Sbon  after  his  death 
ibis  Letters  on  the  poetry  and  muGc  of  the  Italian  opera^  1 2nio* 
were  piibliKhed  \  they  were  originally  written  to  his  friend  lord 
Monboddo,  who  virifted  to  have  Mr,,  Brown's  opinion  on  thofe 
fubjeds,  which  have  fo  intimate  a  connexion  with  his  work  on 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language ;  and  who  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  ftylc  and  bbfervations  contained  in  them,    tnat  he 
wrote  aA  intro^uAion  to  them,  which  was  publifhed  with  them^ 
in  one  volume,  larao.  17B9,  for  the,  benefit  of  his  widow.  Th^ 
letters  ire  written  with  great  elegance  and  perfpicuity ;  they 
are  moft  certainly  the  prbduilion'of  d  ftrong  and  fervid  mind^ 
acqu^txlted  with  the  fubjefl;  and  muft  be  of  infinite  utility  to 
incSl  of  the .  frequenters  of  the  Italian  op^ra,  by  enabling  them 
to  uadrrftand  the  reafons  on  which  the  pleafure  they  receive  at 
that  mufical  petformaftce  is  founded.  They  were  nioft  affiiredly 
not  written  for  publicdt^on :  they  have,  therefore,  that  fpirit  and 
limplicity  vi^hich  every  man  of  genius  diffiifes  through  any  fub- 
jcd  of  which  he  treats,  and  in^iigh  he  is  but  too  apt  to  refine 
away^  when  he  ferioufly  fits  down  to  compofe  a  work  for  the 
public.    Lord  Monboddo,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Origin 
and  progrefs  of  language,  fpc^king  of  Mr..  Btown,  fays,  **  llie 
account  that  I  have  given  01  the  Italian  language  is  taken  from 
One  who  reflded  above  ten  years  in  Italy ;  and  who,  befides  un- 
derdapding  the  language  perfectly,  is  more  learfied  in  the  italian 
lirts  of  paititing,  fcutpture^  mufic,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I 
ever  met  with.     His  natural  good  tafte  ne  has  improved  by  the( 
ilu4y  of  the  monciments  of  ancient  art,  to  be  feen  at  Rome  and 
Floreiice  ;*  and  as  beauty  ki  aU.the  arts  is  pretty  much  the  fame, 
tonCfiing  of  grandeur  and  fimplicit}',  variety,  decorum,  and  at 
fuitaU^nefs  to  the  fubje£t|  I  think  he  is  a  good  judge  of  lan*- 
yot«lIL  tL  guagej 
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giinpe,  andT  of  writing,  ais  well  as  of  painting,  fculjptuVe,  an<J 
inufic"  A  very  well  written  chara£ber  in  latin,  by  an  advocate 
of  Edinburgh,  is  appended  to  the  Letters.  Mr.  Brown  left  be- 
hind him  feveral  very  highly  fini(hed  portraits  in  pencil,  and 
many  very  exquifite  iketches  in  pencil  and  in  pen  and  ink,  which 
Re  had  taken  of  p^rfons  and'  of  places  in  Italy ;  particularly  a 
book  of  ftudies  of  heads,  taken  from  the*  fife,  an  ineftimable 
treafu're  to  any  hiftory  painter,  as  it  would  have  fervcd  him  as 
a  common-place-book  for  his  pi£\ures,  the  heads  it  contained 
being  all  of  them  Italian  ones,  of  great  e3q)re{Con',  or  of  high 
chara£ler.  He  was  fa  enraptured  with  his  art,  and  fb'aiTiduous 
in  the  purfuit  of  it,  that  he  fufiered  no  countenance  of  beauty, 
grace,  dignity,  or  exprei&on  to  pafs  him  unnoticed ;  and  to  be 
enabled  to  poflefs  merely  a  (ketch  for  himfelf,  of  any  fubje£)f 
that  ftruckhis  fancy,  he  would  make  aprefentrof  aKigh-finiOied 
drawing  to  the  perfon  who  permittied  his  head  to  be  taken  by 
him.  The  charafleriftics  of  his  hand  were  delicacy,  correftnefs, 
and  tafte ;  as  the  drawings  he  madt  from  many  of  Mr.  TownleyV 
beft  ftatues  very  plainly  evince.  Of  his  mind,  the  leading  fea- 
tures were  acutenefs,  liberality,  and  fenfibility,  joined  to  a  cha- 
ra£ler  firm,  vigorous,  and*  energetic.  The  laft  efforts  of  this- 
ingenious  artift  were  emplbyed  in  making  two  very  exquifite 
drawings,  the  one  fromr  Mr.  Townlcy's  celebrated  buft:  of  Ho- 
mer, the  other  from  a  fine  orfginal  buft  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  general- 
fuppofcd  to  have  been  the  work.of  B.yfbrac.  From  ttcfe  draw- 
ings two  very  beautiful  engraving©  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bzt^ 
tt}Tozzi  and  his  pupil  Mr..  Bovi. 

BROWN  (Dr.  Johjj),.  diftinguiffied  RimftlF  much  in  Scot- 
land  by  his  medical  opinions  and'  writings,  and  was  author  of 
a  new  fyftein  of  medicine,  which  has  lately  been  tranflatcd  into 
EngliOi  m  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is  a  Angular  performance,  difcovering 
much  originality,  and  containiiig  many  important  obfervations^. 
though  in  fomc  cafes  he  mzy  be  thought  to  carry  his  peculiar 
opinions  too  far.     He  died  Oflobery,  1788I 

BROWNE  (George),  archbifiiop  of  Dublin^  a«d  *c  firft 
prelate  who  embraced  the  reformation  in  Ireltind,  was  originally 
an  auguftine  friar  of  London,  and  received' his  academical  edu- 
cation in  the  houfe  of  his  order,  near  HalyweH  in  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  became  provincial  of  the  auguftine  mtjnks  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  fomc  foreign 
univerfity,  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Oxford  in  1534^ 
and  alfo  at  Cambridge.  After  reading^fome  of  Luther'^  wnt- 
ings,  he  began  to  inculcate  into  the  people,  that  they  ought  to 
make  their  applications  folcly  to  Chrift,  and  not  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  or  the  faints.  This  recommended  him  to  Hcniy  VIII. 
who  promoted  Kim,  in  March  1535,  to  the  ardibHhopric  'of 
D^ublin,  and  a  f(»\v  months  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  figniSed 
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fd  bimi  by  the.  lord  privy-feal,  that,  having, renounced  the  papal 
fuprcmacy  in  England,  it  was  his  pleafure,  that  his  fubjefts  pf 
Ireland  fhould  obey  his  commands  in  that  refpeft  as  id  England ; 
and  nominated  him  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  execution 
thereof.  The  difficulties  atteijiding  this  commiflion  appear  frofr^ 
a  letter,  which*  the  archbiftiop  fcnt  to  lord  Cromvi^elf,  dated 
Nov.  2S,  1535. 

.  In  the  parliamerit  which  met  at  Dublin,  May  i,  1536,  when 
the  bill  for  eftabli(hing  the  king's  fupreniacy  over  the  church  of 
Ireland  was  depending,  our  prelate  made  a  fpeech,  which  had 
fuch  an  cfFcci,  that  the  aft  pafled,  though  with  gfeat  difficulty^ 
.  and  the  execution  of  it  met  with  many  obftaclcs,  oi  which  the 
archbiffiop  gave  the  lord  Cromwell  a  particular  account. 

\Vhen  the  mbnafteries  in  England  arid  Ireland  began  to  be 
fupprefled,  archbiihop  Browne  .removed  all  fupcrftitious  reliqucs 
and  images  out  of  the  two  cathedrals,  of  St.  Patrick's  arid  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  Dublin,  and  oiit  of  the  other  churches  in  his 
diocefe ;  placing  in  their  (lead  the  creed,  the  lord's 'prayer,  and 
the  ten  commandments,  in  gold  letters.  In  1541,  the  kingcon* 
verted  the  pri{3ry  of  the  Holy  Trinity  into  a  cathedral  church, 
confiiling  of  a  dean  and  chapter  ^  and  our  archbidiop  founded 
in  it,  three  years  after,  the  prebends  of  St.  Michael's,  St.  Johil's, 
and  St.  Michan's,  from  which  time  it  has  taken  the  name  of 
Chrift-church.  Sir  Antliony  St.  Lcger,  governor  of  Ireland, 
having,  by  command,  notified  to  all  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom 
the  order  of  king  Edwai'd  VI.  that  they  fhould  life  in  all  their 
churches  the  liturgy  he  had  caufcd  to  be  compiled,  and  publiflied 
in  engHfh,  and  the. bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  it  was  warmly 
bppofed  by  the  popilh  party,  but  readily  received  by  archbifhop 
Browne.  Upon  eafter-day  foHowing,  the  liturgy  was  accordingly 
read,  for  the  firft  time,  in  Chrift-church,  Dublin,  in  prcfence 
of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  that  city,  and  the  lord-deputy  St. 
Leger ;  on  which  occafion,  the  archbidiop  preached  a  fermoni 
sfgainfl:  keeping  the  fcriptures  in  the  latin  tongue,  and  the  war* 
fliip  of  images,  wlitch  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  archbifliop's 
life.  Dowdat,  primate  of  Armagh,  being,  on  account  of  hi$ 
Violent  oppofition  to  the  king's  order,  deprived  of  the  title  of 
J>rimatc  Qi  all  Ireland  j  it  was.  Oft.  1551,  conferred  on  arch- 
bidiop Browne,  who  did  not  long  eiijoy  it,  being  deprived 
both  of  that  dignity  and  his  archbifhopric  in  1554)  the  firfi  of 
queen  Mary,  under  pretence  of  his  being  married ;  but,  in 
truth,  oti  account  of  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  reformation.  He 
died  about  the  year  iSS^*  ^ 

BROWNE  (William),  an  engUfli  poet,  born  at  Taviftock 
ifi  Devonditrei  and,  after  paffing  throngh  a  gramin2r-fcho6l| 
fcnt  to  Exeter  college^  Oxford  [yJ    Before  taking  a  dcgreej  lie 

[y}  Wood's  Aihan; 
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reroovcd  to  the  Ttlncr  Temple,  London ;  where  he  feetfis  W 
have  devoted  himfelf  to  the  mufes  and  polite  literature,  inftead 
of  law  ;  for,  in  1613,  he  publiflied  the  firft  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia's Paftordls,  a'confiderable  portion  of  which  appears  to  hscve 
been  written  before  his  20th  year.  To  thcfc  were  prefixed,  in 
the  publication,  verfes  by  Drayton,  SeWcn,  and  other  ingenious 
friends.  In  1614,  lie  publiflied  I  he  fliepherd's  pipe,  in  feven 
eclogues ;  and,  two  years  after,  the  fecond  part  of  hfs  Britan* 
nia's  paftor.ils,  Thefe  works  gained  him  gteat  reputation.  In 
1624,  he  returned  to  his  pollegc ;  became  tutor  to  that  carl  of 
Caernarvon  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1643, 
and  of  whom  Clarendon  fpeaks  fo  highly  j  and  the  fame  year 
was  created  /pader  ©f  arts:  he  wjis^ftykdin  the.univerfity-rc- 
gifter  Vir  omtii  humanaliteraruraet  bonarum  artium  cognitione- 
infl:ru£>us.  Me  afterwards  went  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  j  and  Wood  fays,  that  he  "  got  wealthy  and  pur« 
chafed  an  eftate."  He  isTwppofed  to  have  retired  into  hie  own 
country,  and  to  have  died  there  in  1645  fz]. 

BROWNE  (Sir  Thomas)  [a],  an  eminent  writer  and  phy- 
fician,  was  the  fbn  of  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  a  merchant,  dc- 
fcended  from  an  antient  family  at  Upton  in  Chefhire,  and  bom 
m  the  parifli  of  St.  Michael,  Cheaplide,  the  19th  of  Oftober 
1605.  His  father  died  whilfl  he  was  very  young,  leaving  hin* 
a  fortune  of  6ccoL  His  mother,  who  inherited  a  third  of  her 
l^ulband's  fortune,  married  fir  Thomas  Button,  who  held  a 
pofl  under  the  governjnent  in  Ireland  •,  and  her  fon,  being  thus* 
deprived  gf  both  his  parentis,.  Was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  a  guar- 
dian, by  which  he  was  a  confiderabh  fufferer.  He  was  placed 
Zt  Winchefier  fchooi,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Broadgare-hall,  fmce  fly  led  Pembroke  college.^  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Jan.  31,.  1627;  and 

[«]  An  edition  of  his  ^orks^  which  were  the  fame  time,  that  His  writings  abound: 

~  become  exnremely  fcarce,   vras  publiihtd^  wiiii  point  and  conceit,  and  thofe  friroh>us 

J77Z»  in  thttc  (muXi  volumes^  by  Mr.  Da-  and  difgufting  ornaments,  which  are  the 

vies:  in  the  advertifementprtnxed  to  which  fure  indications  of  a  vitiated  taile.     His* 

it  is  faid,  that  '*  the  author  ifiet  with  a  imagination   was  fertile*    and   his  mind> 

fiate  uncommon  and  unmerited  by  fo  great  vigorous;  but  hts  judgement  was  corrupted 

a  genius.     He,  who  was  admired  and  be-  by  thofe  itajian  mcyiels,  wbicb  the  fafhion 

loved  by  all  the  beft  writers  of  his  time,  of  his  day  taught  him  to  imitate.     His  de- 

wly)  was   cfteemcd  and    highly  recom*  fcriptions,  though  pirturefque,  have  an  air 

mended  by  the  critical  Jonfon  and  the  of  eitravagance ;  his  ^nc^tlons,  though 

learoed'Seldfcnt  was,  in  a  few  years  after  ftrong*  have  marks  of  deformily ;  and  his 

his  death,  almoft  forgotten."     A  certain  language  never  flows  in  a  i>rain  of  conti- 

writer,   who   his  criticlfed  him,    feems  nued  purity.       Hft- could  not  plan  with 

to  account  for  it  in.  the  fallowing  paiTage  :  precifion  and  delicacy,  and  was  unable  to 

**  There  is  an  amiable  fimplicity  in  moil  join  corre^efs  With' fpirit  *. 
of  his  pieces,  and  he  knew  kow  to  more         [^a'J   Life  prefittd  to  the  Antiquities  o£- 

the  heart  by  (Irokes  of  genuine  nature  and  Norwich* 
^ai&oa.    But  k  mud  be  acknowledged,  at  ' 

7  having. 
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having  afterw^irds  taken  that  of  madery  he  turned  his  (ludies. 
to  phjrfic,  and  praciifed  it  for  fome  time  in  Oxfordfliire[B].' 
He  quitted  his  fettle  men  tin  the  country  to  accompany  his  father- 
in-law  to  Ireland :  which  country  offering,  at  thai  time,  very 
little  worthy  of  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  letters,  he  paffed 
into  France  and  Italy  5  and  after  making  fome  ftay  at  Mont- 
pclier  and  Padua,  at  that  time  the  celebrated  fchools  of  medicine, 
in  his  return  home  through  Holland,  he  was  created  M.  D.  ac 
Lcydcn.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  arrived  in  London  about  1 634, 
and  that  the  next  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  piece,  called  Re- 
ligio  Medici  f c],  The  religion  of  a  phyfician.  Bayle  has  a  cri- 
tique upon  this  work,  much  too  cunous  to  be  omitted  here. 

{b1  Wood^s  A  then.  Ozon.  hare  or  (htU  perufe  the  obfervationa  upon 
c J  '*    Tke    Religio    Mcdtci  wis  no  a  former  corrupt  copy ;  in  which  there  i« 
fboner  publiOiedt"  fays  the  author  of  his  a  fevere  ceufure,  not  upon  Di^byt  wh« 
lifCr  "than  it  excited  t^e  attention  of  the  was  to  he  ufed  with  ceremony,  but  upon 
public,  by  tlie  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  the  obfervator  who  had  ufurped  his  name{ 
dignity  of  fentimeat,  the  quick  fucceffion  aor  was    this   invedtivc   wrote    by    Dr. 
of  ima^,  the  multitude  of  abltrufe  allu-  Browne,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  faLi^tied 
Sons,  the  fubtleiyof  difquifieioOy  and  the  with  his  opponent's  apology,  but  by  lome 
ftrength  of  language.  What  is  much  read,  ofBcious  friend   zealous   for   his  honour, 
will  be  much  criticifed.      The  earl  of  without  his  confent. 
Dorfet recommended  this  book  to  the  per.        **   I  iie  fuccefs  of  this  performance  was 
ufal  of  (Ir  Keoelm  Digby,  who  returned  fuch   as    might    naturally  encourage  die 
Jbis  judgement  upon  it,  4iot  in  a  letter,  but  author  to  new  undertakings.  A  gentleman 
a  book :  in  which,  though  mingkd  with  of  Cambridge,   whofe  name  vni  Merry 
fome    pofitipns   fabulous   and    uncertain,  weather,    turned 'it  not  inelegantly  inia 
there  are  acute  remarks,  juft  cenfuresy  latlu ;  and  from  his  veriiun  it  was  again 
and  profound  fpecuJations  ;  yet  its  prin-  tranilaied    into  Italian,    german,    dutch, 
cipal  claim  to  admiration  is,  that  it  was  and  french;    and  at  Stralbtiig  the  i^tin 
wriaen  in  tweoty-four  hours,  of  which  tranftatlon  was  pubii&ed  with  large  notes^ 
^rt  was  fpent  in  procuring  Browne's  book,  by  Lenuus  Nicolaus  Moitfarius.     Of  the 
and  part  in  reading  it.     Of  thefe  animad--  englifh  annotations,  which  in  all  the  eJi- 
vertions,    when   they  were    not   yet   all  lions  from  1644  accompany  the  book,  the 
printed,  citJier  oHiciou&ieft  or  malice  in-  author  is  unknown.  Or  Merryweather.  to 
formel  Dr.   Browi>C{    who  wrote  to  fir  whole  zeal  Browne  was  fo  much  indebted 
Kenelm  with  much  foftnefs  and  ceremony,  for  the  luddeii  extcniion  ot  his  renown, 
declaring  the  unwortMnefs  of  His  work  to  I  know  nothing,  but  thit  he  publilfa:d  a 
engage  fuch  notice,  the  intended  privacy  fmall  trcatifc  tor  the  inftrudVion  of  >o|ing 
of  the  compoiition^  and  tiie  corruptions  of  pcrfons  in  lUc  aitainiacnt  of  (he  latin  il)Jc. 
<he  iraj>ref^ou{  and  received  an  anfwer  He  printed  his  tranllation  in  HoIUiui  with 
equally  gentle  and  refpeftful,  containing  fome  difficully.   The  hrit  printer  to  vvhom 
high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous  he  offered  it  carried  it  to   Salmafiu<%  who 
profen&>ns  of  reverence,    meek  acknow-  laid   it   by   (l"ay>3  he)   in  Ibte   for  three 
ledgments  of  ioabilityj  ana  anxious  apo.  months,  aud  then  dli'couragcd  its  public.!- 
lo^ie.<i  for  the  hiftinefs  of  his  remarks,  tion  :  It  was  afterwards  rc]*^died  by  two 
The  reciprocal  civiiity  of  authors  is  one  other  printers,  and  at  Uft  was  receivcrti  by 
of  the  mnft  riiiblc  fccncs  In  the  farce  of  Hackius.     The  peculiarities  of  this  book 
Ufc.     Who  would  not  have  thought,  th^t  raifcJ  the  author,  as  is  'jfiui,   ina.)y  ad- 
thcfetwoluminaricsofthpiragc  had  ccaicd  mirtrs  and  many  cncroien ;  b»it  we  know 
toeadeavour  to  grow  bright  by  the  obfcu-  not  of  more  than  one  profelled  anfwer, 
ration  of  each  other:  yet  the  animadver-  written  under  the  title  of  '*  M^dicus  Me- 
lons tlius  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon  a  djcatus,"  by  Alexander  Rofs,  winch  was 
book   thus  injured   in  the  tranfcription,  univerfallv  ncdsded  by  the  world."  Life 
quickly  paifed  the  prefs;  and  Religio  Me-  of  fir  Thijina?  Browne,    by  Dr.  Samuel 
ilici  was  more  accurately  publilhed,  with  Johu^oa. 
«a  .uioioaitiQU  jire^xc4i    W   ^^^  ^^^ 
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Mentioning  tip 'c  who  humble  rcafon,  in  order  to  exalt  faith| 
nc  fpcaks  as  follows  of  the  author  of  Religio  Medici : — *  Who, 
bz  fays,  declares,  that  when  he  contemplates  the  myfteries  of  • 
religion,  be  (lops  whenever  reafon  conies  to,  0  the  depth  / '  "I 
chofe  to  lofc  myfelf,"  fays  that  author,  "  in  a  my  fiery,  to  purfue 
rny  reafon  to  an  0  Alhtudo\z']**    He  protcils,  thrit  if  rebellious 
l.cafon,  or  Sataq,  endeavour  to  puzzle  him,  he  gets  clear  of 
their  fnares  by  this  fingle  paradox  of  Tcrtullian,  This  is  certain^ 
hecaufc  it  is  impofftble[j).  "  It  i^  my  folitary  recreation,"  fays  he, 
;*  to  pofe  my  apprehcnfion  vrith  thofe  involved  enigmas  and 
riddles  of  the  trinity,  with  the  incarnation  and  refurreflion.     I 
can  anfwer  all  the  objeflions  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  reafon, 
with  that  odd  refolution  I  learned  of  TertuHian  :  it  is  truc^  becaiife 
it  is  impqffibU.     Some  people  (continued  he)  are  pron^pted  to 
believe  the  more  cafily,  becaufe  they  have  fecn  Chrift^s  fepulchre 
and  tlie  red  fea ;  but,  with  regard  to  myfelf,  I  am  overjoyed  that 
I  have  not  feen  either  Chrid  or  his  apoflles,   and  that  I  did  not 
live  in  the  age  of  miracles.  My'faith  had  then  been  involuntary ; 
and  I  (hould  ha<re  had  no  fliarc  in  the  following  blefling,  BUjed 
are  they  that  have  not  feen^  and  yet  have  believed. ^^     He  fpecifies 
the  objedions,  which  reafon  and  experience  fuggcfted  to  him, 
with  refpecl  to  fome  articles :  he  adds,  that  his  faith  is  never- 
thelefs  very  firm  and  (lable;  and  that  faith,  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  refined  and  perfeft,  ought  to  perfuade,  not  only 
things  which  are  above  reafon,  but  fuch  alfo  as  feem  to  claflfi 
with  reafon  and  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes.   **  Yet  do  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  true,  which  indeed  my  reafon  would  perfuade  me 
to  be  falfe;  and  this  I  think  no  vulgar  part  of  faith,  to  believe 
a  thing,  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to  reafon,  and  again R  the 
arguments  of  our  proper  fenfes."     The  following  words  of  the 
gofpel  might  therefore  be  applied  to  him,  /  have  not  found  fo  great, 
faith i  no  not  in  I/raeL  I  am  to  obferve,  adds  Bayle,  that  thefe  paf- 
fages  are  extra£led  from  a  book,  intituled  "  The  religion  of  the 
phyfician ;"  which,  according  to  fome,  might  be  intituled  **  The 
phyfici^n  'of  religion ;"  a  work  of  fuch  a  caft,  that  many  have 
imagined  the  author  of  it  a  little  remote  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/     "  Otiy  Patiii  was  one  of  thofe  who  imagined  this : 
the  author  of  Religio  Medici  has  abilities,  fays  he ;  there  are 
many  fine  things  in  his  book,  and  there  is  a  pleafing  melan- 
choly in  his  thoughts:  but  in  my' opinion  he  has,  like  many 
others,  a  religion  to  feck,  and  perhaps  will  find  none  at  lafl  [g].'* 
In    1636  he  fettled  at  Norwich^  by  the  perfuafion  of  Dr. 
Luihington  his  tutor,  who  was  rcftor  of  Barnham  Weftgate  ii^ 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  in    1637  he  w;is  incorporated  doflot 


[d]  Illuftratian  upon  the  Sceptics,  Sec        [«!  Religio  Medici, 
his  DitiioDuj,  [r]  L«ttret>  iwn.  i.  let  3. 
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t>f  ,phyfc  at  Oxford.  In  1641  he  married  Mrs.  Dorothy.  Mi- 
cham,  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "  a  lady  of  fuch  admn:a!blc 
fymmetrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  hufband,    both  in  the 

f  races  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they  feemed  to  come  tcgsther 
y  a  kind  of  natural  magnetifm  [g]."     Five  years  after  he  fent 
abroad  his  treatife  on  Vulgar  errors  [h]. 

^  Wood  informs  tts,  that  his  praftice  as  a  phyfician  was  very 
cxtenfive,  and  that  many  patients  reforted  to  him.  In  1655,  he 
was  chofen  honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a  man 
virtute  et  Uteris  ornattlTimus,  eminently  embellUhed  with  litera^^ 
iure  and  virtue* 

In  1658,  the  difcovery  of  fome  antient  urns  in  Noxfotk  gave 
him  occafion  to  write  Hydriotaphla,  Urn-burial^    or,    a  4if- 

£o]|  This  marriage  could  net  but  draw  iife'inlglit  h»irc  furnlQied{  the  fliirty-dx 

the  raillery  of  contemporary  wics  upon  a  years  which  he  fpent  afterwards  in  ftudy 

man*  who  had  juft  been  wiftiing  in  hta  and  ejEperience,would<loubtIefs  have  made 

new  bookt  that  we  might  procreace,  like  large  additions  to  an  enquiry  into  vulgar 

trees,  without  conjunAion.;  andhadUtely  errors.     He  publifhed,  in  1673)  the  (ixth 

declared,  that  the  whole  world  was  made  edition,  wkh  fome  improvements;  but  C 

for  men,  birt  only  the  twelfth  part  of  men  thin^k  rather  with  cvplications  of  what  he 

for  women ;  and,  thatcnan  is  the  whole  had  already  written,  than  any  new  headi 

world,  but  women  only  the  rib  or  crooked  of  difquirition.     But  with  the  work*  fuch 

part  of  mea.    Whether  the  lady  had  been  as  the  author,    whether  hindered  from 

yet  informed  of  theft  contemptuous  poii-  •continiHUf  it  by  eagemefs  of  praift^    or 

lions,  or  whether  (he  was  pleafed  with  the  wearineAi  of  labosr,  thought  fit  to  give* 

conqueil  of  fo  formidable  a  rebel,  and  con-  we  muft  be  content ;  and  remember,  that 

fidsred  it  as  a  double  triumph  to  attra£l  fo  in   all   fubhioary  things  there   u  fome* 

much  merit,   and  overcome  fo  powerful  thing  to  be  wt&ed,  wiikk  wc  muft  wifli 

prejndtces:  or  whether,  likemoft  others,,  ia  v»in. 

Ate  marrird  upon  mingled  motives,  be-  Thisbook,  like  his  former,  was  received 

twecn  convenience  and  inclination ;    (he  with   great  applaufe,    was   anfwered    by 

h3d.  however,  u)  reafon  to  repent;    for  Alexander  Koi's,  and  iranilitcd  into  dutch 

(be  lived  happily  with  him  one-vidF*foKy  and  -german,  and  not  many  years  ago  into 

years;    and  bore  him  ten  children,    of  french.     It  might  now  be  proper,  had  not 

whom  one  fon  and  three  daughters  out-  the  favour  with  which  it  was  at  firft  re* 

laved   their  parents;    (he   furvived   him  ceived,   (ilfed  the  kingdom  with  copies, 

two  yean,    and    paflei   -ber   widowhood  to  reprint  it  with  notes  partly  fupplemeoialv 

in    plenty*   if   not  in  opulence.       Dr.  and  partly  cmendsitory,  to  fubjoin  tho(c 

Johfifon.  difcoveries  which  the  indulhy  of  the  la(t 

[h]  This  work,  as  it  arofe  sot  from  age  has  made,  sod  correA  thofe  miilakesi 

fancy  and  invention,  hut  from  obfervatlon  which  the  author  hat  committed,  not  by 

and  books,  and  contained  not  a  (Lngle  dit-  idlenefs  or  negiigencei    but  for  want  of 

couHle  of  one  continued  tenor,  of  Whi^h  Boy^e*s  and  Newton's  ph»lo(ophy. 

the  latter  part  rofe  from  the  former,  but  T^c  reputation  of  Biowho  encoormged 

an  eaumeration  of  many  unconnected  par-  fome  low  writer  to  publHh,  under  his  name, 

CJcitiarst  muft  have  been  the  collection  of  a  book  called.  Nature's  cahioec  unlocked  { 

years,    and  the  eflfe^  of  a  de(igo  early  tranflited,  according  to  Wood,  from  the 

fermcd  and  long  purfued,  to  which  his  re-  phyiks  of    Magirus  :   of   whid)  Browne 

marks  had  been  continually  referred,  and  took  care  to  clear  himfelf,  by  modeftly  ad- 

which  arofe  gradually  to  its  prefcnt  bulk  vertifing,  that  if  any  man  had  been  bene« 

by  the  daily  aggregation  of  new  particles  fited  by  it,  he  was  not  lb  ambitious  as  to 

«f  knowledge.     It  is  indeed  to  be  wi(hed  challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having 

that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication,  no  hand  in  that  \»'o^k«     Or.  Johnfoj). 
^d  ifUUi  wh4l  liic  remaining  part  of  hit 
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cpurfis  of  fepulchral  lirns  [i],  together  with  the  garden  of  Cjnni$|^ 
qV  the  quinqiinxial  lozenge,  or  network  plantation  of  the  an- 
tlents,  artificially,  naturally,  myftically  confidercd. 

J  In  '1671  he  received  at  Norwich  the  honour  of  knighthoo4" 
from  Charles  II.  Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  when  in 
his  76th  year  he  was  feized  with  a  colic  j  which,  after  having 
tortured  nim"  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich, 
pn  hl?^  birth-day.  Oft.  19,  1682.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  Norwich. 

.  BROWNE  (Edward),  an  eminent  phyfician,  fon  of  tlw' 
preceding,  was  borp  about  1642.  He  was  inftrufted  in  grammar 
learning' at  the  fchool  of  Norwich,  and  in  1665  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge.  Removing 'afterwards  to 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  there  to  the  fame 
degree  in  i66(^,  and  the  next  year  created  doftor  [k].  In  1668^ 
he  vifited  part  of  Germany  [l],  and  the  year  following  made  a 
vc^ider  excurfion  into  Auftria,  Hungary,  andThellaly,  where  the 
turkifli  fukan  then  kept  his  court  at  Larifla.  He  afterwards 
pafied  through  Italy.-  Upon  his  return,  he  praftifed  phyfic  in 
London;  was  made  phyfician  firft  to  Charles  11.  [m]  and  after- 
wards in  1682  tp  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  About  the  fame 
time  he  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many  other  eminent  men, 
in  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  [n].  He  was  firft  ccnfor, 
then  eleft,  and  trcafurer  of  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  of  which 
in- 1705  he  was  chofen  prefident,  and  held  this  office  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  Auguft  1708,  after  a  very  (hort 
illnefs,  at  his  feat  at  Northfleet,  near  Greenhitjie  in  Kent.  He 
was  acquainted  with  hebrew,  was  a  critic  in  greek,  and  no  man 
of  his  age  wrote  better  latin.  German,  itali^n,  french,  &c.  he 

[1]  He  treati  with  his  ufual  learning  (hall  have  any  reverence  among  men  :  for 

on  the  funeral  rites pf  the  antientnaiiops ;  there  is  00  fclence»  in  which  he  does  no( 

exhibits  theirvarious  treatment  of  tiie  dead;  dlfcover  fome  fkill ;  and  fcarce  a&y  kint| 

and  eiamincs  the  fubliances  found  in  his  of  knowledge)'  profane  or  facred*  abfh'ufe 

Norfoki«n  urns.  Thei^iS)  perhaps,  none  or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 

of  his  works  which  better  exemplifies  his  haye  cultivated  with  fuccefs."    Dr.  Jphn- 

nadiog  or  meniory*     It  is  fcarce ly  to  be  fon. 

ic&agined,  how  many  particulars  he  hat  [kJ  Wood,   F.  O.  ii*t66. 

amaiied   togetheri  'in    a  treatife   which  [lJ  Upon    his  return  to  England  be 

feems  to  have  been  occalionally  written ;  -  published  a  relation  of  f>me  part  of  his 

and   fbi   which,    therefore,    no  maicfials  travels;  and,  after  his  fecond tour,  added 

^uld    have    been    pceviouily   coUcded.  another  volume;    |>rinied  in  1677^  4(0^ 

pr.  Johnfon.  In    t68f  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of 

•I>r.  Browne  left  feveral  tra^  la  his  both  volumes,  with  many  corredions  and 

clofet,  which,  Whitcfoot  fays,  he  Jcr>cr.cl  impiDvements. 

for  the  preft.    lOf  thele,  two  colletiiuns  [m]  Upon  the  duke  of  York  VacceflTion 

^ave  been  publithet),  <>ne  by  Dr.  Tcuifun,  to  the  crown,  he  was  left  out  of  thenum« 

the  other  i^  1 7  ^3,  by  a  namclefs  editor,  ber  of  his  phylicians ;  but  this  did  not  di- 

**  It  is  not  on  tu<*  pi  lifcs  of  others,  but  miniih  his  pia£tice. 

on  bis  own  wiitings,  that  he  is  to  depend  [n]  The  fives  of  Themiftocles  aod  Sm 

for  the  efteem  of  pofterity  ;  of  which  he  torius  are  hit* 

will  not  C4fily  be  deprived,  while  leajuinj  '- 

fpok^ 
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fpoVe  and  wrcte  witH  as  much  eafe  as  Kis  motlier  tongue.  Phyfio'^ 

was  his  bufinefs,  and  to  the  promotion  thereof  all  his  other  ac^ 
quiCtions  were  referred.  Botany,  pharmacy,  and  chemiftry, 
he  knew  and  pra£lifed.  King  Charles  faid  of  him,  that  *'  he 
was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any 
at  court."    He  was  married,  and  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter. 

BROWNE  (Simon)  [o],  a  diflcntinp minifter,  whofe  uncom^ 
mon  talents  and  fingular  misfortunes  entitle  him  juftly  to  a  place 
in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerfetihire)  i68o. 
Grounded  and  excelling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  be- 
came qualifi€;|i  for  the  mxniftry,  and  a£^ually  began  to  preach- 
before  he  was  20.  He  was  firft  called  to  be  a  pallor  at  Portf- 
ihouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry,  where  he. 
was  admired  and  e (teemed  for  a  nuipber  of  years.  But  the' 
death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which  happened  in  1723,  afieAed' 
him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  reafon ;  and  he  became  from- 
that  time  loft  to  himfelf>  to  his  family^  and  to  the  world :  bit' 
congregation  at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expe£lation  of  his  recovery, . 
delayed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  poft ;  yet  at  length  all  h^peft 
were  over,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  was  appointed  to  fuccee<^ 
him  in  1725  [pj. 

This  double  misfortune  afPefled  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little 
^ifFerent  from  diftra£lion,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled 
melancho]y.  He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  would 
not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  a£t  of  worfhip,  public  or  pri« 
vate.  Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a  reafon  of  this  extraor- 
dinary change,  &t  which  they  expreflcd  the  utmoft  grief  and 
aftoniihment,  he  told  them,  after  much  importunity,  that  "  he 
had  fallen  under  the  fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  whd  had 
caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  perifh,  and  left  him  only  an 
animal  life  in  common  with  brutes ;  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  fliape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notioi; 
of  -what  he  faid  than  a  parrot  9  that  it  was  therefore  profane  ia 
him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of 
others  j"  and,  very  confillei^tly  with  this,  he  confidered  nimfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjeft  of  either  reward  or 
punifhment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking  he  untlter« 
ably  and  obftIx>ately  perflfted  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  though  he 
afterwards  fttffered>  and  eyen  requeftedi  prayers  to  be  made 
for  him. 

Some  time  after  his  feceffion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired 
(o  Shepton  Mallet,  his  native  plaqe  \  and,  though  in  this  rer 
^irem^enthe  was  perpetually  contending,  that  his  powers  of  rea« 

fo]  Funeral  Sermon  by  Aekef  ft  preach*         [r]  Chandler*!  Life,    preiuei  to  hif 
fdaiSbcpioo  Malkt^  Dec.  31,  i7j%..        Sermons. 
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fofi  and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  conftantly  cxcrN 
ing  both  with  much  activity  and  vigour.  He  amufed  himfelf 
fomtimes  with  tranflating  parts  of  the  anticnt  greek  and  latin 
poets  into  cnglifti  verfe  :  he  compofed  little  pieces  for  the  ufc 
oi  children,  an  englifh  grammar  and  fpelling  book ;  an  ab(lra£t 
of  the  fcriptur^-hiftorv,  and  a  colleSion  of  fables,  both  in 
metre ;  and  with  macn  learning  he  brought  together  into  a 
ihort  compafs  all  the  themata  of  the  greek  and  latin  tongues^ 
and  alfo  compiled  a  didtionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order 
to  render  the  learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and 
compendious.  Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public. 

But  what  ffiewcd  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  underftan ding, 
while  h^  was  daily  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  it,  were  two  works,  com- 
pofed during  the  two  lad  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  chriilia- 
aity,  againCl  Woolfton  and  Tindal.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Wool- 
fton's  fifth  difcourfe  on  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  intituled, 
A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  infidel,  with  a  preface  concerning 
the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by  the  civil  power.     The  preface 
CowtaiHg  a  vigorous  plea  for  liberty,  and  is  ilrongly  againft  pro- 
fecotions  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  anfwer  Woolfton 
is  9S  well  managed,  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and  more 
in  his  own  way  too*    His  book  againft  Tindal  was  called,  A 
defence  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  chriAian  revelation, 
againft  the  defe£live  account  of  the  one,  and  the  exceptions 
againil  the  other,  in  a  book  intituled,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the 
creation ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
jrerfy  produced.    He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen  Caroline  ; 
butt  as  the  unhappy  ilate'of  his  mind  appeared  in  the  dedica- 
|ion>  fome  of  his  friends  very  wifely  fupprefTed  it,  as  fure  to 
llcfeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of  his  wdrk.    The  copy  however  was 
preienredy  and  we  ihall  fubjoin  it  in  a  note  below,  as  much  too 
great  a  cur^oiity  to  be  fupprefled  [qJ\, 

l^J  I>e<ficalM^  to  ^^o  Carolipe.  He  was  once  a  mao,  and  of  Tome  little ' 

From  tlie  Adventurer.  No.  ^.  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  maoifeft  ; 

Madtnia  foTf  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging 

OfaHihcextraordinary  tilings  that  have  God*  his  very  thinking  fubihrnce  hasi  for 

^CD  tendered  to  your  royal  hands,  fince  more  than  feven  years  been  continually 

jmn  firil' happy  arrival  in  Brkaio*  it  may  wafti9(;  aw«y,  till  it  is  wholly  pcri(hedout 

he  boldly  faid«  what  now  befjicaks  your  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  no- 

majefty's  accept'pce  is  the  chief.     Not  in  thing.     None>  no,  net  the  leaft  remem* 

irfelf  indeed  ;  it  is  a  triple  unworthy  your  brance  of  its  very  ruins  remains;  not  the 

exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  (hadow  of  an  idea  is  left ;  nor  any  fcnfe» 

an  entrrtaioing^amufieynent  to  one  of  your  fo  much  as  one  (ingle  one,  perfect  or  im- 

majefty's  deep  penetration,  cxad  judge-  perfeA,    whole  or  dimmifhed,   ever  did 

menc,  and  tine  lafte  )  but  on  account  of  appear  to  a  mind  within  himi  or  was  pcr- 

the  author,  who  is  the  hrfl  beigg  of  the  ceived  by  it. 

|^a(ly  and  jct  wiihont  a  name.   '     '  Suchaprefcntfromfucbathin;?,howfvtv 

v^^n^lel» 
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The  above  pieces  were  pablHhed  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  W, 
Harris*  who,  in  an  advertifement  to  the  reader,  recommend^ 
the  afRided  cafe  of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  me- 
lancholy, to  the  companion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  chriftian.  Mr.  Browne  furvived  the  publication  of 
this  iail  work  a  very  fliort  time.  A  complication  of  diftempers, 
contra£led  by  his  fedentary  life  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  rcfreih  hirafelf  with  air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mor- 
tification, which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732.^  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  un- 
common abilities  and  learning  :  his  management  of  Woolfton 
(liewed  him  to  have'  alfo  vivacity  and  wit :  and,  notwithflanding 
that  ftrange  conceit  which  pofleffed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  never  appeared  feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  obje£l  of 
his  phrenfy  was  before  him.  Be(ides  the  two  pieces  abovimen- 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publifhed  fome  finglc  fer^ 
mons,  together  with  a  coUcftion  of  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs* 
He  was  a.  married  man,  s^nd  left  feveral  daughters. 

wonh^cfs  in  Itfelf,  may  noc  be  wholly  un-  years  togetlier  live  a  ftraogcr  to  its  own 

acceptable  Co  your  majeity,    the  auU^or  powers*  exercifcs,  operationt,  and  ftate; 

beini^  fucfa  as  hiftory  cannot  paraUel ;  a^d  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been  doing 

if  the  faft,  which  is  real  and  no  fidtion  in  it,  and  to  it. 

or  wronv  conceit*  obtains  credit,  it  muft  'If  vour  majefty,  ia  your  moft  retired 
be  recorded  a)  the  oioft  meiQoraUe,  and  addrels  to  tl^e  king  of  kings,  fliould  think 
indeed  aftoniih.ing,  event  io  the  reign  oi  of  Co  ^mulnr  a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps 
Gforge  II.  that  a  tra£l,  compofed  by  fuch  hiake  it  your  devout  requell,  that  the  reign 
a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illuftrious  of  your  beloved  ibveieigii  and  confort  may 
Caroline :  bis  royal  confurt  needs  not  be  be  renowned  to  all  pofterity  by  the  recovery 
added ;  iianie,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  of  a  foul  now  in  the  utmoft  ruini  the  re- 
vnXl  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fugceed-  ftoration  of  one  utterly  loft,  at  prcfcnt 
tog  times.  amonglt  men.  And  ihould  this  cafe  atfeft 
He  has  been  informed,  thtt  your  ma*  your  royal  breaft,  you  will  recommend  it 
jf fty's  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  ail  tiie  truly 
as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  devout,  who  have  the  honour  to  bs  known 
confpicuous.  This  can  Indeed  be  truly  to  your  majeHy ;  many  fuch  doubtfefs 
knowia  to  the  great  fearclier  of  hearts  only,  thfrt  j^e,  though  couru  arc  not  ufuaUy 
lie  alone,  who  can  look  into  them,  ca;^  the  places  where  the  devout  refort,  or 
difcern  if  they  are  (incere,  and  the  main  where  demotion  reigns.  And  it  is  uot  im* 
fntentioncorrefponds  with  the  appearance;  probable,  (hat  multitudes  of  the  pious 
and  your  mqjeiiy  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  throughout  the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to 
ftich  an  author  hints,  that  l^ls  ferret  ap-  heart,  that  under  your  majefty 's  patronage 
probation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  comes  thus  recommended, 
the  commendatioii  of  men,  who  may  be  Could  fuch  a  favour  as  this  reOoration 
^aiily  millakcn,  and  are  too  apt  to  Qatter  be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of 
their  fuperiors.  put,  if  he  has  been  told  your  majelly,  with  what  tranfport  of  gr>i- 
the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  ticude  would  the  recovered  bein^  throw 
ftrikc  your  majefty  with  aftoniihment ;  himfelf  at  your  majefty's  feet,  and, 
and  may  raife  that  commiferation  in  your  adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace,  pro- 
royal  bread,  which  he  has.  in  vain  endea~  feft  himfelf, 

voured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends :  MuJixm,  your  majefty'smoft  obliged 

who,  by  the  moft  unreafcnable  and  ill-  and  dutiful  fervant, 

founded  conceit  in  the  world,  hav%  ima-  S>mon  Bkowne* 
^i(;edi  th^t  a  thinking  bring  coald  for  lavea 
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BROWNE  (Peter),  a  nativcof  Ireland^  wa«  at  firft  proroft 
of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin)  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Cork  :  in 
the  palace  of  which  fee  lie  died  in  1735,  after  havhig  diftin^ 
guiOied  himfdf  by  fome  writiQes.  i.  A  refutation  of  Tojand's 
Chriftxanity  not  ray fteriovis.  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  pre- 
ferment $  which  occafioned  him  to  fay  to  Toland  himfeif,  that 
it  was  he  who  had  m^e  him  biibop  of  Cork.  2-  The  progrefs, 
extent,  and  limits  of  the  human  underflanding.  This  was  meant 
as  a  fupplemental  work,  difplaying  more  at  large  the  principles 
on  which  he  had  confuted  '1  oland.  3.  Sermons.  He  pub- 
Uihed  alfo,  4  A  little  volume  in  1 2mo^  againd  the  cuftom  of 
drinking  to  the  memgry  of  the  dead.  It  was  a  faihion  among 
the  Whigs  of  his  time,  to  drink  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  of  king  William  III.  which  greatly  difgufted  our  bifliop, 
as  well  as  othqr  orthodox  and  jacobitical  prelates,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  given  fife  to  the  piece  in  queiUon. 

BROWNE  (Isaac  Hawkins)  [r],  an  ingenious  engliQi  poet, 
was  bom  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  StafFordftiire,  Jan.  21,  1706, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  the  minifter.  He  received  his 
grammatical  inditution,  firft  at  Lichiield,  then  at  Weftminder ; 
whence,  at  16  years  t>f  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re- 
gained there  till  he  had  taken  a  degree  of  M.  A. ;  and,  about 
1727,  fettled  himfclf  in  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  feems,  like 
many  others,  to  have  devoted  mope  of  his  time  to  tke  mufcs, 
than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  a  poem 
on  defign  and  beauty,  which  he  addrefied  to  Mr.  Highmore  the 
painter,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  friendfhip.  Several  other 
poetical  pieces  were  written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of 
Tobacco.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Gibber,  Ambrofc  Phillips, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all  living ; 
and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  and  popular  •of  his 
performances.  In  1744,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Trim- 
nell,  archdeacon  of  Leiceflcr.  He  was  chofen  twice  to  fcrve 
in  parliament,  firft  in  1744.,  and  afterwards  in  1748  :  both  times 
for  the  borough  of  Wenlock  in  Shropfliire,  near  which  place  he 
poffeflcd  a  confiderable  eftate,  which  came  from  his  maceTnal 
grandfather,  Ifuac  Hawkins,  efq.  In  I754.he  publiflied,  what 
has  been  deemed  his  capital  work,  De  animi  immortalitate,  in 
two  books  ',  in  which,  befides  a  moft  judicious  choice  of  matter 
and  arrangement,  he  is  thought  to  have  (hewn  himfeif,  not  a 
iervile  but  kappy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni-. 
verfal  applaufc  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced  fevcral 
pnglifti  tranflations  of  it,  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  tne  bsft  of  which 
|S  that  by  Soan:e  Jcnyns,  efq.  printed   in  his  "  Mifcellanies.** 

[r  j  Biog.  lirit. 2d  edit. 
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Mr.  Browtic  intended  to  have  added  a  third  part,  but  went  no 
farther  than  to  leave  a  fragment.  A  tranilation  has  fince  ap-> 
peared  in  1795,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Lettice. 

This  excellent  pcrfon  died,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  the  r4th 
of  Feb.  1760,  in  his  55th  year ;  much  regretted  by  all  his  friends, 
and  as  it  ihould  feem  with  the  jlifteft  reafon  :  for  his  moral 
accompliflunents  are  reprefented  as  no  ways  inferior  to  his  in- 
tel]e£lual.  And,  in  1768^  the  prefent  Hawkins  Browne,  efq. 
obliged  the  public  with  an  elegant  edition  of  his  father's  poems, 
in  large  oftavo  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  ^raihoT,  from 
a  painting  of  Mr.  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet* 

BROWNE  (Sir  William),  a  phyfician  of  our  own  time?, 
wasiettled  originally  in  that  line  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  j  where  he 
publiihed  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics ; 
tranflated  from  the  latin  original,  by  "William  Browne,  M.  D. 
at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk.    By  whorh  is  added,  i.  A  method  for 
finding  the  foci  of  -all  fpecula,  as  well  as  leofes  uuiverfally  ^  a» 
alfo  magnifying  or  leffening  vk  given  objc£^  by  a  given  fpeculum^ 
or  lens,  in  any  afligned  proportion.    2.  A  folution  of  tl)ofe  pro- 
blems which.  Dr.  Gregory  has  l^t  ondemonRrated.    3.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  microfcopes  and  telefcopes,  from  Mr.  Huy* 
fjensj  with  the  difcoveries  made  by  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  :  the 
econd  edition ;    iUudrated  with  ufeful  cuts,  curioufly  aad  cor- 
Teclly  engraven  by  Mr.  Sene»,  8vo.     By  the  epigram  tranfcribcA 
below  [s  j,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  champion  of  the  fair  fex 
at  Lynn  in  1748.     Having  acquired  a  competency  by  his  pi;o- 
feflion,  he  removed  to  Quecn-fquare,  Ormond-flreet,  London^ 
where  he  refided  till  his  death,  which  happened  March  To,  I774» 
at  the  .age  of  82.     By  his  will  he  left. two  prize-medals  to  be 
annually  contended  for  by  the  Cambridge  poets.     By  hi^  lady, 
who  dipd  July  25,- 1763,  in  her  60th  year,  lie  had  one  daughter,. 
grandmother  to  the  prefeirt  fir  Martin* Browne  Folkes,  ban.    .A 
great  number  of  lively  efiays,  both  in  prole  and  verfe,  the  pro- 
duflion  of  his  pen,  were  printed  and  circulated  among  his 
friends.     Among  thefe  were,   1.  Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace^ 
ode   3.  Kb.   iii.    addrelTed  to  the  right  hon.  fir"  Robert    Wal- 
pole£Tj,  on  ceaCng  to  be  minifter,  Feb.  6>  174.1  ;  defigned  a» 

a  ju(t 

[»\  Dommo  Wi!hc]iii»  Browne  Militi.     Whd  night  and  day  preys-  on  the  viftim- 

maid. 
'  Sic*  miles,  terror^  raftigatorqvc  gigantiV,   '    Herculean  labour  Lernn's  tnonllers'llew  ; 
Vidiina  cyi  virgo  no£te  dieque  cadit.         Oh,  mzy  thy  labour  ihufeof  Lynn  lubduet 
Hcrculeo  monftrlt  purgata  eft  Lerna  la- 

borc,  Ir]  This  edition  of  the  OJe  wai  in- 

Monftris  purgetor  Lenn»  labore  (uo.  fcribed  to  George  cai I  of  Orford,  as  an  a^;<» 

knowledgemcnt  of  favours  conferred  by  hit- 
Tn  Englifh.'  krdfhip,  as  well  .\s  by  his  father  and  grand- 

Be  tfiou,  o  knight^  the  giiat*s  fcourgo  tod-    father.     On  the  fxrft  inllitutton  of  the  mi- 
dread,  'l4ti«^  fir  ^ViUiam  fii'o^-ne  had  tJs«  hoflbur 

of 


a  jaft  paneffyric  on  a  great  mii^iften  tfic  glorious  reyolutiofi,  pr(i- 
tellant  fucccffion,  and  principles  of  liberty.  To  which  is  added, 
the  original  Ode,  defended  in  commcntariolo,  by  fir  William 
Browne,  M.  D.  1765^  4to.  2.  Opufcula  varia  [u]  utriufque 
lingua:,  medicinam)  medicorum  collegium ^  literas^  utrafque  aci- 
demias ;  empiricos,  corum  cultores  \  folicitatorem,  praeftigiato- 
rem  ;  poeticen,  critken  j  patronum,  patriain  i  religionem,  liber- 
tatera,  fpe£lautia.  Cum  prsefatione  eonim  editioncm  defendentc. 
Auftore  D.  Gulielmo  Browne,  equitc  aurato,  M.  D.  utriufque 
et  medicorum  ct  phyficorum  S.  R.  S.  1765,  4to.  3.  Appendix 
altera  ad  opufcula  ;  oratiuncula  [x],  collegii  medicorum  Londi- 
ncnfis  cathcdrse  valcdicens-  In  comitils,  poflridie  divi  Michaelis, 
iiDCCLXxvii.  ad  collegii  adminiftrationem  renovandam  defig- 

natis ; 

of  being  appointed  on^  of  the  earl's  deputy*'  Acknowledges,  that  he  has  hippy  been ; 

Iteutcnanrs,  and  wts  named  in  his  lordibip's  And»  how,  content  with  aditng  this  fweet 

firft  cofflmiflioA  of  the  peace.  fcene, 

fvj  '^his  little  volume  (which  was  dated  Choofea  to  nuke  his  exit,  like  a  gtKft 

'*  Ex  are!  dida  reginalti  mocclx  v.  iit  Retiring pamper'd  from  a  plenteous  feail : 
nonas  Januarias,  ipfo  Cicei«nis  et  auAoris 

natali*'}  contained,  i.  (>ratioliarvcia«a,  iuorder  to  attach  himfelf  and  (he  remain- 
in  theatro  collegii  medicorum  Losdinentis  derof  his  life,  no  longer*  as  before,  folely 
kabita,  1751.  z.  A  vindication  of  the  col-  to  the  college,  but^  by  tumst  alfo  to  tliC 
lege  of  phyficians,  in  reply  to  folicitor-gt*  medicinal  fpring^  of  his  own^ountry  ;  aU 
neral  Muiray*  ,1753*  J.  Ode,  in  imitation  though,  as  a  phyfictant  never  unmindful 
of  Horace,  Ode  I.  addreifed  to  the  duke  of  ot  his  duty,  yet  after  his  own  manned  with 
Montague.  With  a  neu' interpretation,  in  hilarity  rather  than  gravity :  to^joyli- 
cdnmentariolo,  1 765.  4.  The  Ode,  ab6ve-  berty  more  vaUiaHle  than  tiller  and  gold*  as 
nentionedf  to  fir  Robert  Walpole.  Some  in  his  own  1  ight,  becaute  that  of  mankind, 
time  before,  fir  Wiliiarohad  publithedodts  n«t  without  piide,  which  ever  ought  to  be 
in  tmitarion  of  Horace  ;  addreifed  to  fir  its  infeparable  companion^ 
fchn  Dolhcn,  to  fir  John  Turnen,  to  do^or 
i^fkew,  and  to  Robert  lofd  Walpole.  Now  the  free  foot  (hall  dance  its  fav'rite 

[x]  This  farewell  oration  contains  fo  round, 
many  curious  particulars  of  fir  William's 

life,  that  the  leader  will  not  be  difpleafed  Behold  an  inflance  of  human  ambition!  not 

to  fee  fome  extra^s  from  it.  •*  The  manly  to  be  fatiated,  but  by  the  conquctt  of  three, 

age  and  incUnatront  with  conformable  llu-  as  it  were,  medical  worlds;  locre  in  the 

dies,  I  diligently  appKed  to  the  pradiceof  country,  Ijor.our  in  the  college,  picai'ure  At, 

^hyfic  in  the  country  :  where,  as  that  age  medicliial  fpriiiirs!  I  would,  if  it  were  pof- 

advifeth,  I  fought  riche's  and  friend(hips.  Able,  be  delightful  and  ufeful  ta  all :  to 

But  at'terwardsf  being  fatiatrd  with  friends,  myfelf  even  totally, and  equal :  to  old  age, 

whom  truth,  not  flattery,  had  procured;  though  old,  diaraclrically  oppofite ;  not  a 

fatiated  with  riches,  which  Galen,  not  for-  cenfor  and  chaftifer,  but  a  commender  and 

tune,  iiadprrfemed;  I  reforted  immediate,  encourager,  of  youth.     I  would  have  mine 

ly  to  this  college  :  where,  in  further  ohe-  fuch  a»>^ii  the  fatire, 
dience  to  the  fame  advifer,  I  might  totally 

addi^  myfelf  to  the  fervice  of  honour.  Crifpus's  hoary  entertaining  age, 

Condu^^ed  by  your  favour,  inltead  of  my  Wbofe  wit  and  manners  mild  aUkcxngage. 
own  merit.  1  have  been  advanced,  through 

various  degrees  of  honour,  a  moll  delight*  The  age  of  praefiding,  by  the  cu{h»n)  of 

fu^  climax  indeed,  even  to  the  very  higheft  our  pfsdccelfor^,  was  generally  a  luilnim, 

of  all.  which  the  whole  prafellion  of  phyfic  five  yean ;  although  ourSloane,  now  happy, 

hath  to  coTifer.    tn  thili  chair,  therefore,  like  another  Neftor,  lived  to  fee  three  ages, 

twK-e  received   from  the  ele^s,  Oiewing  bothasprvfident,and'as  man.  But  two  years 

their  favour  to  himfelf^  he  cpnfefletli  much  more  than  fatisfy  me :  for,  th^t  each  of  the 

more  than  to  the  college,  your  prtefidcat  cledU  may  in  histuro  hold  the  (ceptre  of  pru- 
dence* 


fi  R  O  W  fr  E.  »4J 

natis ;  machinaque  incendiis  extinguendis  apta  c6ntra  permHIos 
rebdles  munitis  [y]  ;  habita  sb  D.  Gulielmo  Browne,  equUe  a»- 
rato,  praeiide,  1768.  4to.  4.  A  farewell  oration,  &c.  (a  trunf- 
hition  of  the  preceding  article)  r768, 4 to.  5.  Fragment um  Ifaacf 
Hawkiits  Biiowne^  arm.  five  Antt-Holinbroki us,  liber  primus  [z]. 

Tranflatel 


dcncei  far  more  defirabte  than  power,  given  To  happily  rrprefented  Rim ;  Init,  «s  he  ha4 

by  Caiusy  which  the  law  of  juftice  and  forgot  hK  inutF,  he  had  fent  hii»  hit  o^(1i4 

ae<2uit7  recommendsy  This  good-natured  meihod  of  rcfeotic^  diT- 

armed  Foote. 

No  tenure  pleafes  longer  than  a  year—  [z]  The  author  modeftly  calls  thii  **  a 

very  hafly  performance;'*  aadfayt,  *'  In 

Bat  in  truth,  among  fuch  endearing  friend-  my  journey  from  Oz^d  to  llath,  laee^^ag: 

Aips  with  you,  fuch  delightful  converfa-  with  continued  rain,  which  kept  me  ih(«e 

Ciont,  fnch  ufeful  communications i  with  days  on  the  road,  in  coropafTion  to  myfer* 

which  this  amiable  iituation  hath  blefTed  vants  and  horfac  i  and  having  my  friend  a 

me,  one  or  two  things,  as  it  ufttal)  have  pocket  companion,  I  found  ii  the  belt  ea- 

happened  not  at  all  to  my  fatis faction.  tertainmenC  my  tedious  halting  could  af- 

One,  that,  while  mod  ftudious  of  peaca  ford  to  bc§rin  and  tiniOi  this  tranflation.** 

myfelf,  I  hoped  to  have  praeferred    the  This  was  dated  0^.24,  1768:  and  his 

peace  of  thecoUege  fecureand  intire,  1  too  feeond  part  was  completed  on  the  20th  of 

loon  found,  that  it  was  net  otherwife  to  be  the  following  month  :  *<  My  undertakings" 

Ibaght  for  than  by  war :  but  even  after  our  he  fays,  **  to  completet  as  well  '*:  I  could» 

firft  adverfary,  bccaufe  inconitderable,  was  the  Fragment  of  my  friend,  Ka<^h  appeared 

Inltantly  overthrown,  and  his  head  com-  to  me  fo  very  enartaiuiug  a  workr  even 

pletely  Oft  off  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  yet  ^motigtl  the  mo(l  ch;irming  delights,  and 

irom  the  fame  neckt  t>  ^  Hydra  had  been  moft  cheerful  cx^nvetfjtioiis  at  Bath  ;  thaC 

ourenemy*fo  many  other  heads  broke  out,  I  have  ufed  more  esprdition,  if  the  very 

yea,  and,   with  inhuman  violence,  broke  many  avocations  there  be  coniidered,  ia 

into  this  very  fenate,  like  monfters  fwim-  perfonning  thss^  than  in  that  former  trasf- 

ming  in  our  medical  Tea,  whom  I  beheld  lation^"  and  to  this  p^rC  was  prefixed  a 

ivith  unwilling  in<k«d,  but  with  dryorra-  congratulatory  poem,  **  to  Ifkaa  Hawkins 

ther  ficed  eyes,  becaufc  not  fufpctiting  the  Browne, ef].  Ton  of  his  deceafed  friend,  oia 

leaft  mifchief  from  thence  to  the  college,  his  coming  of  age,  Dec.  7,  1766.*'— The 

and  therefore  laitghing,  fi>  far  from  fearing,  good  old  knight's  OpuCctila  were  continu- 

The  (Hher,  in  reality,  never  enough  to  be  ally  on  the  increafe.    The  very  worthy 

fomented,  that,  while  I   flattered   myielf  aiafter  of  a  college  at  Cambridge,  nowliv-r 

with  having,  by  my  whole  power  of  per-  ing,  relatesaftory  of  h'tm,thac,  waiting  lor 

ftiafion,  in  the  room  of  Orpluean  mu6c,  fir  William  in  fome  room  at  the  college 

raifed  the  Croonian  medical  lecture  a«  it  where  ho  was  come  to  place  a  neir  relation, 

were  fronv  the  (hades  iato  day,  if  tliere  he  found  him  totally  ablorbcd  in  thought 

could  be  a»y'faith  in  folcmn  promifes ;  that  over  3  fine  quarto  volume  of  ihefe  Opuiciiiav 

fiith  being,  to  my  very  great  wonder,  vto-  which  he  condandy,  he  faid,  carried  abaci 

lated,  this  lefture,  like  aaother  Eurydice,  with  him,  that  they  nvi^ht  be  benehied  by 

perhaps  looked  after  by  metoohaftily,  be-  frequent  revifAls. — Once  making  a  vifit  to 

loved  by  me  too  defperately,  inlb'ntly  flip-  the  late  bilhop  oi  Glouceder  at  Trior  Hark, 

ped  back  againy  and  fled  indignant  to  the  while  lie  waited,  he  amufed  hl:nr«lf  with 

^diades  below.  *'  He  ufed  to  fay  he  reilgped  reading  Horace,  which  he  had  tn  his  pocker. 

the  prefidentfhip  becaufc  he  would  nor  ilay  A^'ter  the  hrlt  compliments  were  paO,  he 

to  be  beat :— alluding  10  the  attack  of  the-  took  an  opportunity  to  aOi  his  iorJihi^'9 

licenriales.  fcnfe  of  a  pall'u^e,  adding,  that  he  himfclf 

[rj  The  adive  part  taken  by  fir  Wil-  undcrllood  it  fo.     The  bilhop  replied,  he 

Ham  Browne,  intheconfieft  with  the  licen-  doubted  not  his  iJea  was  right;  and  skOtel 

Itates,  occasioned  his  being  introduced  by  him  towalkinihe  gdrJcn ;  at  rhe  fame 

Mr.  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  two  ilicks.  time  he  winked  10  the  Icrv.incto  keep  him 

Vpon  Foote's  exa^  reprefentation  of  him  there  a  good  while,  and  tlien  to  let  him  out 

•vith  his  identical  wig  and  coat,  tail  figure,-  at  a  back  door,  which  was  done. — On  a 

and  glafs  (liflAy  applied  to  his  eye,  he  fant  controverfy  for  a  raker  in  the  pariiii  whrr^* 

ktm  aC4ric9mplimeaun^himoa  having  he  lived  in  London,  carried  ou  lo  wasmly 
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Tranflatcd  fiwr  a  (<9Cond  Religio-medid.  By  lir  William  Browne; 
late  preCdcnt,  now  father  of  the  coDegc  of  phyficiana,  and  fellow 
~©f  the  royal  focxcty,  1768,  410.  6.  Fragmcntum  Ifaaci  Hawkins 
Brouiie  compktum,  1769,  4to.  7.  Appendix  dd  opufcula  ;  fix 
Odes[A]»  1770,410.  8.  Three  more  Odes,  1771,  4,to.  9.  A 
propofal  on  our  coin  [b]  ^  to  remedy  all  pfefent,  and  prevent  all 
future  diforders.  To  which  are  prafixed,  praeccding  propofal3 
of  fir  John  Barnard,  and  of  William  Shirley,  efq.  on  the  fame 
fubje^k.  With  remarks.  1774,  4to.  10.  A  new  year's  gift»  A 
problem  and  demonftration  on  the  XXXIX  Articles  [c],  1772, 

4to« 

IS  to  opeft  taverns  for  men,  knd  coffee*  be rrtmum»  tarn  tnutul  atnlcij  Wilkefiu' 

liottfc  break fafts  for  ladies,  he  exerted  him-  amtcum,  qtiamfuumi  fcrtpta.     5.  De  otio 

lelf  greatly  I  wondering  a  man  bred  at  two  mcdentibus  debito.     Ad  Moyfaeum  ami« 

univerfitict  (bouIJ  be  To  little  regarded,  cum^  mediesm  Batbooittdo^iffimamtbu- 

(He  bad  been  expelled  one*  and  therefore  manifijmum)  fcriptx.     6«  De  potiore  ne« 

taken  degrees  at  another.)    ApariOuoner  tall  is  libertatt :  et  omnia  vincente  forti* 

aoTwcred,  '*  he  had  a  calf  that  fucked  two  tudine.     Ad  eorum  ucriufqae  patroniimy 

cows,  and  a  prodigious  great  one  it  was." —  Gulielmom  iUam  Pitcium»omni  et  Utulo 

He  iifed  to  frequent  the  annual  bail  at  the  et  laude  majorem>  fcripta. 
ladiea'  boarding- fchooU  Queen -^ fquare^         [b]    To  the  moft  reva'ed  memory  of 

toerely  as  aneighbour^a  good.natur'd  man,  theright  honourable  ArthurOnflow,rpealrcr 

ftod  fond  of  the  company  of  fprighrly  young  of  the  houfe  of  conunofti  during  uiiii 

Iblks  A  dignitary  of  the  church  being  there  years  ;  lor  ability,  judgement^  doque^cep 

«ne  day  to  fee  hit  daughter  dance,  and  integrity,  impartiality,  never  to  be  foigot- 

linding  this  upright  Bfure  ftationed  there,  tcB»  or  excelled  :  who  (iuing  in  the  gallery^ 

told  him  be  believed  he  was  Herroippus  .on  a  committee  of  the  houfe,  the  day  of 

redMvM  who  I  i  ved  mnhelitu  furUarum,—'  publifhingthis  propofal ,  and  fee  ing  th^  au* 

When  heiived  at  Lynn,  a  pampklet  was  thor  therct  feni  to  fpcak  with  him,  by  the 

written  againft  him :  he  nailed  it  up  agaird  chnplaio  ;  and,  after  applauding  his  -pef- 

his  houfc-door.— At  the  age  of  8.^,  on  St.  ibrmancci  dciired  a/re<)uent  correfpood- 

Lu\e*sday  I77r»hecame  tu  Batfon'scof-  encc,  and  honoured  him  with  particular 

fee- houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and  rcfpc^,  all  th^  reft  of  h:s  Jife»  thU  was, 

Iringed  white  gtoves,  to. (hew  hitnfcU  to  with  moft  profound  veneration,  infcribed. 
Mr.  Crolby^  then  lord  mayor.     A  geotlc-         [c}  **  ThisT>foMcm,anddemcsJlratimi,' 

man  prefentobferving  that  he  looked  very  though  now  &rfl  puhli(hed,  on  account  of 

ivell,  kerepUedy  ** he  bad  neither  wife  nor  the  prari'ent  controverfy  concerning  thefe 

^bts."  ^  9rt]clcs,.owe  their  birth  to  my  b«mg called 

[a]     r.  Deiene£(ute.    Ad  amicum  D.  upon  ta  fubfcribc  them,  at  an  eaily  period 

Rogerum  T^ong, apud  Cantabrigieores,aulse  oi  Inc.     I:ui  io  my  foph's  year,  i^i  i»be«( 

cuibxlem  Pettbr^kianse,  theoiogum,ailro.  ing  a  ftudent  at  Peter-houfe,  in  the  uni* 

•nomum,  do£kitT)Bun,  jacundiirimum,  an-  vcrfiry  ot'  Cambridge,  juft*  nineteen  years' 

■urn  nonagoilmum  agentem,  fcripto.    Ad-  of  age,  and  having  prrtarmed  all  my  cxer* 

jeda  verfione  aoglicE.    Ab  amiro  D.  GuU-  ciles  in  the  fchoois   (and  alCo  a  firfl  oppo-* 

dmo  Browne,  annum  agenie  ferfeoctogc-  ncncy  extraordinary  to  an  ingenuous  plipift^ 

fimuB.   2.  De  chore  is,  et  fellivitate«  Ad  ot'hi^,  afrerwar  it  Ur.  Barnard,  prebeiidary 

aobiliffimvmduccnvLeodcnfemjdicmWai-  ot  Nirwich')  0:1  maihemaiiial  ^useftionsy 

lie  principia  nataleaaacidulisTunbrigien-  at  the  pari:cular  requeil  0/  Mr.  pfo6tor 

fibus  celebrafitemi  fcripta.  A  thcologo  tef-  Laughton,  of  Clare-JialU  who  drew  fna 

tivo,  1>.  Georgio  Lewis.    AdjcAa  verfione  into  it  by  a  promife  of  the  ^nior  optiita^ 

angitcl  ab  amico,  D.  Guliclmo  firownc.  ol  the  vear)»  I  was  then  firft  infdrfhed,  tha^ 

3.  De  ingenio,  tt  jucunditate.   Ad  Lodoi-  fubicribing  thefe  articles  was  a  ncceflary 

cum  amicum,  fact* dote m  cantianura,  inge*  flep  to  taking  ray  degree  of  B.  A.  as  well  aa* 

Bioiiiriinrim,  jucundi£miisn»  fcrip:a.    Ad-  all  other  degrees.     1  had  confidcrrd  Idog 

K<!la  vert'tone  anglicft.     A  D.  Culielmo  before  at  fchool,  and  mi  my  admiiTion  iil' 

Browne»  E.  A.  O.  14.  L.  P.  S.  H.  S.  4.  De  1707,' that  the  univcrfal  prOfeAion  of  roli- 

V^ilkeiio,  et  Ubertite.    Ad  do£h*rem  Tho-  gion  mu(^  much  more  concern  me  through' 

WiifoA^  ^woiofum  4a^iiIiiDum>  U«  lifct  co  provide  for  my  bappinefi  hereafter, 

thaii 
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4t6.  ix..The  pill  plot.  To  doftor  "Ward,  a  quack  of  merr^ 
memory;  written  at  Lynn,  Nov.  30,  17."^.  1772,  4to.  12.  Cor- 
i-edtions  in  veffe  [o],  from  the  father  of  the  college,  on  fon  Ca- 
dogan's  GoOt  difl'ertation  :  containing  falfe  phytic,  falfc  logic^ 
falfe  philofophy,  1772,410.  13.  Speech  to  the  royal  fociety, 
1772,  4to.  14.  Elogy  and  addrefs,  1773,  4^0.  15.  A  latin  ver- 
£on  of  Job,  unfinifhed,  4to.  We  fliall  fubjoin  a  well-knowix 
(epigram  [e],  by  fir  William  Browne,  Which  the  critics  hav^  pro- 
nounced to  be  d  good  one  : 

The  king  to  Oxford  fent  a  troop  of  horfe,- 
For  tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
With  equal  {kill  to  Cambridge  books  he  feiitj 
For  whigs  admit  oo  force  but  argument. 

than  the  particuUr  profeflion  of  phyfic,  defeaxance  of  that  ctceptionable  authority; 

which  I  propoicd  to  purfuc,  to  provide  for  M-hich   inconftftently  with   fcripture  they 

tAj  mors  convenient  eiiftcnce  here  :  and  fcem  to  affume.     I  fubfcrile  my  name  to' 

therefore  had  (ele^ked  out  of  the  library  left  whatever  I  offer  to  the  public,  that  I  may 

by  my  father(whohad  himfclf  betn  a regu*  be  anfwerable  for  its  being  my  iincere  fen* 

lar  phylician,  educated  under  the  tuition  of  timent :  ever  open  however  tu  convi£lioD> 

firJ.EUis,  M  D.  afterwards  mafter  of  Caius  by  ftiperior  reafon  and  argument. 

college),  ChiUiog:iirorth's  Religion  of  a  pro-  Wf  Llt  am  Browvb.'* 

uftant;  the  whole  famous  proteilant  and  .    [d]  Although  the  corre^^ons  are  jocu- 

popi(h    controverfy;     <2ommeniaries    on  lar^  it  is  not  intended  that  they  (hould  be 

fcripture  ;  a^  fuch  other  books  as  fuited  lefs,  liut  more  fenlibly  felt,  fur  that  very 

mypurpofe.     I  particularly  pitched  u|K>ii  reafon:  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace^ 

three  for  perpetual    pocket-companions  $ 

Bleau's    greek    Tcftamcnt,    Hippocratia  ■   >     Ridiculum  acri 

Aphoriftica,  and  Rlzevir  flnt^ce  ;  expert-  Foftiiis  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  Ctai 

teg  from  the  firft  to  draw  divinityt  from  res. 

the  fccond  pHyfic,  and  from  the  lall  good  AD  FILIVM. 

ienfe  and  vivacity.    Hett  I  cannot  forbear  Vapuians  lauda  baculum  patemumt 

recolledittog  my  partiality  for  St  Luke,  be-  Invidum,  riLl,  fugef'ufpicari, 

tiufc  he  waa  a  phjfician ;  by  the  particular  Cujua  f^'denum  tfepidavit  aetas 

pleafute  I  took  in  perceiving  the  fuperior  Claodere  luilrum. 

purity  of  his  i^ik,  over  th.uof  the  other 

•^angeliftt.  But  1  did  not  then  know,  what  The  author  repeated  theTe  veffes  to  Dr. 

I  was  afterwards  lauglit  by  Dr.  Freind't  Cadogan  himfelf,' who  ceofif  red  their  want 

learned  hiftory  of  phy(xc«  that  this  purity  of  rhyme  :  he  anfwered,  that  **  the  gout; 

fk-as  owin^  to  his  being  a  phylkiatn,  and  con-*  had  a  fourth  caule,  (Vudy,  which  was  never 

fc'^uentlycodverfant  with  our  greek  fathers  fais  cafe  i  if  M  did  not  under(fand  law  and 

of.phyfic.     Being  thus  fortified,  I  thought  gavelkind,  he  would  not  talk  to  him  ;  for 

toyfelf  as  well  prepared  for  an  encounter  there  were  two  fo/ts  of  goQt,  freehold  and 

with  the(V  artides,  as  fo  young  a  pcrlon  copyhold  :  t};e  firfb  where  it  was^ereditaryy 

toiild  reafooably  be  ei^peded.     I  therefore  ikfr  other  where  a  perfon  ty  debauchery 

dttermined  to  r^ad  them  over  as  carefully  took  it  up." 

arid  critically  as  I  could:  and  upon  this,         [e]    The    following  by   an  Oxonian^ 

|riel  with  fo  many  ditHcutties,  utterly  inc-  which  gave  rife  to  that  \fy  fir  William,  is 

ioncileable  by  me  to  the  dii-ine  original,  at  leafl  af  good  : 

{hat  I  almpii  defpaired  of  ever  being  able 

iq  fubfcribe  them.     But,  not  to  be  totally  The  king,  ^bfervrng  with  Judicious  eyesy 

dircouraged,  I  refolved  to  recondder  them  The  ftate  of  both  his  univerfities, 

with  redoubled  diligence  :  and  then  at  laft  To  Oiford  fcnt  a  troof  of  horfe  t  and  why  f 

hid  the  pleafiire  to  difcovcr,  in  article  vi.  Thar  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  : 

and  XX.  what  appeared  to  my  beft  private    To  Cambridge  books,'  as  Very  well  difsefn* 

judgement  and  linderdanding  a  clear  folu-  ing* 

ttonofalltke  difficilttes,  and  an  abfolute     How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  leirnihg. 

Vol.  111.  L  BROWNRIG^ 
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'  BROWNfftiG,  or  BROUNRIG  (RalphI  bifliop  ot  £xe- 
ter,  was  fon  of  a  merchant  at  Ipfwich,  and  born  1592.  At 
fourte'en  he  was  fent  to  Pembfoke-hall  in  Cambridge  y  of  which 
he  fucceflirely  became  fchohr  and  fellow.  He  was  appointed 
prevaricator  when  James  I.  vifited  the  univerGty.  He  was  firft 
collated  by  Dr.  Fclton,  biihop  of  Ely,  to  the  redtory  of  Barley  ia 
Herefordfliire  )  arkl,  in  i62iyto  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely. 
He  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford  in  1628  ^  and  the  fol^ 
lowing  year  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lich-* 
field,  which  he  quitted  on  being  made  archdeacon  of  Coventry 
in  1 63 1.  He  was  likewife  mailer  of  Catherine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  tlie  years  1637, 1638, 164.39  and  1(944,  difcharged 
the  office  of  yice-chancellor.  In  1641  he  was  prefented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  Morton,  biihop  of 
that  fee ',  and  the  fame  year  nominated  to  fucceed  Dr.  Hally 
tranilated  to  the  biihopric  of  Norwich,  in  the  fee  of  Exeter. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  his  relation  Mr.  Joha 
Pym,  and  others  of  the  prefbyterian  ilamp,  by  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  much  eileemed,  iorfook  him,  and  fuflfered  him  ta 
be  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  fee ;  and  about  1645,  ^^^  P^^' 
Uament  party,  taking  offence  at  fome  pafi^ges  in  a  fermon 
preached  by  him  before  the  univeriity,  on  the  kirig^s  inaugu- 
ration, removed  him  from  the  maderfliip  of  Catherine-hall.  After 
this  he  fpent  feveral  years  at  the  houfe  of  Thomas  Rich,  of  Sun- 
ning, efq.  in  Berkfhire  ^  and  at  London,  at  Highgate,  and  St. 
Edmundibury.  It  is  faid^  he  had  the  courage  to  advife  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  reftore  Charies  II.  to  his  juil  rights*  About  a  year 
before  his  deceafe,  he  was  chofen  preacher  at  the  Temple  in 
London.  A  violent  fit  of  the  flone>  his  old  diilemp'er,  attended 
with  the  dropfy,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  pttt  an  end  to  his  life 
in  1659.  He  was  once  married,  but  never  had  a  child.  Dr.  Gau- 
den,  who  had  known  him  above  thirty  years,  declares,  that  he 
never  heard  of  any  thing  faid  or  done  by  him,  which  a  wife  and 
good  man  would  have  wiihed  unfaid  or  undone  [f]« 

BRUCE  (James),  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the  year 

1 729,  of  an  ancient  and  refpeflable  family,  which  had  been  in 
pofleflion  for  feveral  centuries  of  fome  of  the  eftates  which  he 
owned  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  Indeed  Mr.  Bruce  more  tlian 
intimates  that  he  was  defcended  from  fome  antient  kings.  At 
an  early  period  he  was  fent  for  education  to  a  boarding-fchool 
at  or  near  Hoxton,  where  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  fe- 

[p}  'Forty  of  his  fermontr  being  fvqh  more,  ta  1^4*  fol.io  three  volumes.  The 

as  had  been  perufcd  and  approved  of  by  Dt.  preface  to  the  firft  volume  is  a  letter  front 

G^uden,  were  publifhed  at  London    in  bifliop   Gauden    to  the    puUiflier,  dated. 

16629  fol.  by  Wilham  Martyni  M.  A.  June  iz,  1 66 1,  wherein  qe  gives  both  tlie 

preacher  at  the  KoUs.    Thefe  were  re.  author  and  the  fermont  a  very  gitat  cha* 

jjiintcdj  with  the  addition  of  tweniy-five*  rafter. 
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%eral  refpe£lable  perfons,  and  particularly  fome  of  the  family  of 
the  Barringtons,  whofe  friendfliip  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.    Returning  to  Scotland,  he  experienced  from  his  father, 
who- had  given  him  a  ftep^-mother,  a  degree  of  ill  treatment 
which  occalioned  him  to  refolve  on  quitting  his  country.    He 
accordingly  came  to  London,  and  foon  afterwards  married  this 
daughter  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  wine-merchant,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued the  wine  trade  during  feveral  years.     An  indifpofition 
of  his  wife,  which  terminated  in  her  death,  induced  him  to  carry 
her  to  France,  and  the  lofs  of  her,  it  may  be  conjectured,  in- 
clined him  to  continue  his  travels.     At  the  latter  end  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham's  miniftry,  about  1761,  he  returned  from  a 
tour  through  the  ^eateft  part  of  Europe,  particularly  through 
the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  his 
fmall  patrimony,  in  order  to  embrace  a  life  of  ftudy  and  reflec- 
tion, when  chance  threw  him  into  a  very  fliort  and  defultory 
converfation  with  that  nobleman.    He  foon  afterwards  received 
an  intimation  of  a  defign  to  employ  him,  which  proved  abortive 
by  the  refignation  of  his  intended  patron.     He  tften  received 
fome  encouragement   from  lord  Egremont  and  Mr.  George 
Grenville^  and  in  a  ihort  time  a  propofal  from  lord  Halifax,  to 
explore  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  to  which  he  acceded.   The  con- 
fulfhip  of  Algiers  becoming  vacant  at  this  jun£lure  (1763),  he 
was  appointed  to  it,  and  immediately  fet  out  for  Italy.    At 
Rome  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Naples ;  from  whence 
he  again  returned  to  Rome.     He  then  went  to  Leghorn,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Algiers- 
He  fpent  a  year  at  Algiers,  and,  having  a  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  in  that  time  qualified  himfelf  for  appearing  on  any 
part  of  the  continent  without  an  interpreter ;  but  at  this  inftant 
orders  ^arrived  from  England  for  him  to  wait  for  further  orders 
as  conful.    He  accordingly  remained  in  his  poil  until  1765. 

In  June  1764  he  foUicited  leave  of  abfence  from  the  fe« 
cretary  of  ftate  to  make  fome  drawings  of  antiquities  near 
Tunis.  He  had  before  this  been  to  Mahon  and  t]ie  coaft  of 
Africa.  He  was  fhip- wrecked/ on  the  coaft  of  Tunis,  and  plun-> 
dered  of  all  his  property. 

In  1 768  we  find  him  at  Aleppo,  and  in  Auguft  that  year  he  was 
8t  Cairo,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyifinia,  which  he  is 
fuppofcd  to  have  entered  either  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  or 
the  beginning  of  1769.  His  ftay  in  that  country  was  about 
four  years,  as  he  returned  to  Cairo  the  15th  of  January  1773. 
The  tranfaftions  of  this  period,  which  occupied  a  fpace  of  near  fix 
years,  from  1768  to  1773,  were  publiflied  in  5  vols.  4to.  1790; 
and  abound  with  events  fo  extraordinary,  and  prcfent  in- 
ftances  of  perfeverance  and  intrepidity  fo  wonderful,  that,  were 
it  the  produflion  of  a  man  whofe  chara£ler  was  lefs  difputable. 
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it  would  appear  to  be  the  fabrication  of  a  romantic  brain.  Fronl. 
the  difcOveries  of  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  geography  has  received' 
material  improvements  •,  and  that  natural  hiftory  has  acquired 
new  and  vahiable  information  is  attefted  by  the  celebrated 
french  natufalift,  tlie  count  de  Buflon,  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  the  3d  volume  of  his  Hiflory  of  birds  [g]. 

During  Mr.  Brute's  abfcncc,  his  relations  confidering  him  as 
dead,  took  fortic  meafures  to  pofTefs  themfcivcs  of  his  property, 
which  they  were  near  fucceeding  in,  when  he  returned  home; 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  an  effeftual  metliod  of  difappoihiing 
any  future  hopes,  by  a  fecond  marriage  ;  the  confcquencc  of 
which  was  one  if  not  more  children.  In  1784  his  lady 
died,  and  in  1790  he  publiflied  his  travelis,  a  new  edition  of 
w^hich  was  negotiating  with  a  bookfeller  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Kinnaird,  the  latter  end  of  April 
1 794,  owing  to  a  fall  down  his  ftaircafe,  in*  which  he  diflocated 
his  breaii!-bone[Hj. 

ERU- 

[o]  Mr..  Barrington's  ftatcmont  of  the  tides  from  the  animal,  vc?ctaliTfc,  and  ml- 

degroc  of  credibility  to  which  cur  traveller  ncral  kingdoms,    ot  curious  p?lrifaCkionj» 

was  entitled,  in«y  be  alfo  fceu  in  vol.ix.  lufus  lutur.ie,  fiC.  but  has  many  rare  fpc* 

p.  2^2,  of  the  Euro^.  Mag.  .  cimcns  of  art,  diihncuilhcd  by  their  fingu- 

[h]    'I'he     fallovung   accoiint    of   Nfr.  larity,    or  exqUiiiic    woikmanlhip;      and 

}?riice  is  extracted   fmm   .i   larc    trnvclUr,  laftly,  j  collection  of  abyflfinian  and  ara» 

\lr.  Lrttive,  \\):o  villted   liimin  the  au-  bian  manufci  ipri. 

tumn  of  1702.  **  As,  alter  a  curfory  furvcy  of  Tome 

*•  I-inlithrow,  Sept.  ;;,  179-.  thouUiul  arlielcs,  without  zn  oppoituniry. 

**  Tr  w.is  imri'liif^I^  to  be  wiOiiii   tvo  ot  iiinking  notes  \vhili\  the  objects  are  be» 

iri'lcs  of  Kinrawd,  ar>d  10  iniit  (he  neigh-  foie  the  eye,   it   is   impol^iblc  to  be    fura 

b''u;hood  rviif-oi't  ^^nihinc  to  offer  ovir  re-  that  the  mult  curious  may  not  have  cfcapcd 

fpcdlt  lo  i!ic  ar>\lli   Jan  iravrller,  a:)d  re-  the   memory,    I   find  little  it.clination    tc> 

«j'jeil; -g  permlllKMi  to  tMfpeift  Ijir;  mufcum.  fptcify  thofe  wiiich  mine    w.iy   h.ivc  re- 

'' Tiie  lattti   f  ifit  bcii.g  obuii!i.'d  tor-  laincd.    If  I  mention,  among  tlic  j)ctrifaC'» 

ii:r.At^ly  f  ave  ms  .u.  oj  porn::>ily  01  Iceing  t«oiis,  a  hoifc's  knee  agarizsd,  or  fpeak.  of 

Mr.  bjucc  l)imiVii',  who  rtwcivca  us  with  ftones  more  curiuully  reiitulatcd  thaii  per- 

jUrtcring  mirk.s  cf  attention.      Wjicn  we  hapi  molt  otiier  coljcdions  can  exhibit,  tt 

had  taken  fome    rcfiti]»mc«t,  he  wis  ob-  is  with  the  mortihcationof  having  for|:o!tf  a 

i-!!in5  enough  to  acccnu  iir.y  us  TO  his  mu-  ma«)y   things    more  worthy   of  curiofiiv^ 

1c»jm,aiid   todire'.t  his  librari.'.j/>  I'e.irth  Ores   ot  every  defcr'.ptiou  you  wil!  j.Jiu* 

for  fuch  objed'.  :xs  he  fhcjpht  iil^cly  to  in-  fully  anticipjte.  The  variety  ai'd  Iplendcr 

trreft  o'!r  curiwfuv  ;   upon  many  of  them  ol  i!:c  fea-lhells,  n«t  tu  meniioii  the  r.o- 

hehlmlelf  commci.teain  a  very  a;;recablc  veity  of  many  of  (hem,   are  fc.ircely   t<^ 

jT'ar.ncr,  relatii.r  at  i].t  tannc  iitwt  levcral  be  < quailed  elfewhere.     Among   the  rep- 

lit'lc    inc.Jrnt*'   ..ud   .:i*erdotes   connrdcd  ti!e  kii-d,  r.one  perhaps   more  uPl"cr<cJ!v 

•vvlrh    the    oiru'u-t'is  of    procitrinj'  then.,  claimed  our  nolice  than  the  ferpent  con- 

vhich  enhancd    both  our'eiacrt.iinment  fulled   in  divination;    but   oi    that,    yoa 

and  information.    This  repofiiory  occupies  know,   Mr.  Bruce  has  particulaily  treated 

a  large  room,  atd   it.  v.iKiable  furnitute  Is  in  hi.  book, 

arranged  m  a  mmbef  of  nejt  ^ijzrd  ca-  *'  Among  the  •rufi<"ial  curiofities  whi^U 
binrfs,  earh  liav.ng  a  cupboard  briovv  it,  were  Hiewn  us,  was  a  drinking  cup,  or  gob- 
beautifully  pain'ej  with  the  tig-ire  ot  let  with  four  heads,  embolled  round  the 
icmr.  curious  obie«*^  of  natural  hilbry,  outii.Je  ;  au  antique  from  Kliode?  j  and  a 
dff«  ijbfd  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  h\?  arrican  •our;  mcJrl  of  itexccuied  at  Gl.ilgow.  in  •  mm- 
muny  of  ihrm  found  on  th.e  coaiU  o?  the  ner  highly  credit.ible  to  il.c  ikWl  of  il.e- 
Ked  Sea  and  rti'  Nile.  This  muieuin  con-  brliiflj  arlitt.  Ai;y  tljing  relarive  ro  tlie 
♦::J*,  as  you  vs-iii  injAfinoi  noi  I'olcly  ot  ar-  Nile,  the  hiit  ubj-ct  ol  th.e  arviTujiaa  rra- 
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TJRUCIOLI  (Anthony),  a  laborious  writer,  was  born  at 
riorence  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  xvth  century.  Having 
meddled  in  1522  in  the  plot  formed  by  fame  florentinc  citizens 

againft 

veller,  was  fure  to  aiuch  every  fpcdlator ;  iu.lcn  of  them*  bejiutifully  written  in  aetly.- 

and  Mr.  Bruce   himfclf  fecmcd    not  wn-  opic  charaftcrs,    and  each    in  a  ditferent 

plcafanriy  intereltcd  in  difplaying  his  in-  coloured  ink*  to  prevent  a  confuiion  of 
ventioii  to  meafure  the  rife  and  fall  of  that     tongues,  which*  in  this  inlVaivre,  had  cer- 

rjvcr  i  a. brazen  bar  with  a  graduated  fcalc  tainly  not  been  miraculous.     To  fpare  th? 

ingenloufly  converted*    to  that   purpofc  ears  ot  the  i^lcarned,  and  perhaps,  at  fomc 

from  fome  cramps  ufed  in  the   arches  of  moments,  his  own  recolledtion,  he  calls 

aEgypci;in  ciderns  :  nor  did  he,  perhaps,  chefe  languages,  with  fome  humour,  the 

with  iefs  feeling,  call  our  attention  to  the  red,  blue,  greeU)  or  yellow  languages,  5ec. 

hilt  of  a-  fpear  marked  by  bullets  dif-  according  to  the  colour  of  its  chara^er. 

charged  at  himfelf,  but  fortunately  miflT-  Upon  Mr.  firuce*s  (hewing  thefe   manu* 

ingaim,  in  an  encounter  with  a  dcfperaie  fcripts  to  arbdy  dii^inguifbed  for  the  viva« 

banditti  of  alTaflins  and  robbers.  city  of  her   remark,   ;ind  informing  hex 

•'  Had  Horace  himfelf  been  at  our  el-  that  the  word  kifs,  which  occurs  in  SAlo- 

.  bow,  and,  viva-voce,  founded  in  our  ears  :  mon's  fong,  is  to  be  met  with,  cxprefiing 

the  fame  idea,  in  fome  paflTages  of  his  rain-» 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  eft  una,  Nuroici,  bow  of  langtvagcs,  (he  pleafantly  obferved 

Ac.  to  him — **  I  always  told  you,  Mr.  Bruce ^ 

that  kiifing  is  the  fame  all  the  world  over. " 

4t  had  been  impollible  not  to  have  felt  a  .      **  Before  we  departed,  Mr.  Bruce  oblige 

faroxyfm  of  admiration   when,  next,  we  ingly  a(;com.panied  ys  to  an  inclofure  i(i, 

eheld  two  cups  made  from  the  horns  of  his  park  to  ihew  us  his  abyfliniajn  ihcep. 

the  very  bullock  who  roared  through  them  They    are  entirely  whke,    except  their 

no  founds  of  welcome  to  the  bloody  ban-  heads,  ^hich  are  black.    Thjcir  tails  are 

^uet  furniibed  from  his  own  living  fleib  to  largje ;  and,  indeed,  the  animal  is  larger 

the  royal  epicures  of  Gondar ;  two  cups  than  our  common  iheep.     They  are  ex* 

turned  by  the  delicate  hand  of  onc^of  his  tremely  tame,  and  often  very  frolickfome. 

abytHnian  majefly's  daughters,  and  .pee-  The  three    or    four  remaining  ;n   Mr. 

fented  by  herfelt  to  Mr.  Bruce,   as  a  me-  Bruce's  polTe^on  are    ^Dfortun^tely  aljl 

morial  of  Ills  entertainment  and  reception  males.     One  of  them   bre4  with  a  (hci- 

at  that  polite  court.  toat,  but  (he  offtpring  died,. 

'*  I^aft  of  all  we  were  fxroured  with  "  Except  a  mootb  .or  two  in  fummerr 

iRfpe^ion  of  the^hinctof  manufcripts^  which  Mr.  Bruce  pafles  upon  ap  eijtate  ia 

written  upon  parchment  of  goat-(kins,  and  the  Highlands,  he  fpends  the  reft  of  the 

mannfaAured  by  the  priefts«f  ihofe  coun-  year  chiefly  at  Kinnaird,  divided  betwixjt 

triei.   f  romxbe  account  wKlcb  Mr.  Bruce  his  mufeum,  hjs  bo^,  and  his  r^iral  imr* 

iias  gWen  of  the  low  ftate  of  reUgioo  an4  provements,  in  elegant  retirement  and  let? 

fcience  in  Arabia*  It  is.  but  too  probable  tered  converfation.   This  latter  eftate  ha$ 

that  the  priefthood,  a  channel  through  defcended  to  him  from  anceftors  of  his 

irhich  all  the  literature  of  Europe  fince  name,  who  haf  e  fi^ccc^tyely  poflefted  ii 

the  revival  of  letters  has  firft  been  derived  upwards  of  380  years.    He  has  rebuilt  the 

to  our  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe^  family  maniion  (ince  ^is  return  from  bis 

lus  in  Abyflinia  contributed  little  eKe  to  travels.     In  what  we  faw  of  it,  good  taft« 

the  eyteniion  of  knowledge  ^an4ve  ma*  and  convenience  eqivally  prevailed.   THq 

terial  fubftance  of  books.  park  appears  to  be  well  wooded  and  plea* 

**  Mr.  Bruce  mentioned  to    u$,    that  fant,  and  his  iituation  commands  fome  of 

thirty  diHercnt  languages  were  fpoken  in  the  fineft  views  of  the  Forth.     His  n)ufe* 

the  camp  of  one  of  the  caravans  in  «irhich  um,  every  article  )of  vhich,  by  alibciatioD 

he  had  occafionally  travelled  on  the  con-  of  ideas,  muft  recal  fome  incident,  fome 

tinent  of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  his  delire  fcene,  fome  object  new  or  ftrange  in  his 

to  have  procured  a  tranflation  of  the  Song  travels,  cannot  but  be  to  him  a  fund  pf  per* 

of  Solomon  (from  the  arable*   I  believe)  petual  entertainment  and  delight^  whichg 

into  them  all.   This  was  executed  for  him  through  the  liberality  of  his  sharadter,  as 

*  Under  the  diftreffing  circumftance,  I  think  he  faid^  of  having  been  deprive4i  by 
Ibme  accident^  of  hit  mathematical  apparatus. 
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againft  cardinal  Julius  dc  Mcdicis,  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  he  was  obliged  to  expatriate  himfelf,  And 
withdrew  into  France.  The  Medicis  being  driven  out  of  Flo- 
\y  rence  in  1527,  this  revolution  brought  him  back  to  his  country. 
But  the  liberty  with  which  he  chofe  to  fpeak  againft  the  monks 
and  pricfts,  raifed  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  attached  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther.  He  was  put  into  prifon,  and  would  not  have 
efcaped  an  ignominious  death  but  for  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friends ;  who  procured  a  mitigation  of  his  puniftiment  to  an 
exile  of  two  years.  He  then  retired  to  Venice  with  his  brothers, 
who  were  printers  and  bookfellers^  and  employed  their  prefles 
in  printing  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  of  which  the  moft 
known  and  the  moft  in  requeft  is  the  whole  bible  tranflated  into 
Italian,  with  annotations  and  remarks.  This  bible  made  much 
noife,  and  was  put  by  the  papifts  in'  the  number  of  heretical 
books  of  the  (irft  clafs  ;  but  the  proteftants  held  it  in  fuch  high 
efteem  that  it  pafled  through  feveral  editions.  The  moft  ample 
and  the  moft  fcarce  is  that  of  Venice,  1546  and  1548,  3  vols, 
folio.  Brucioli  pretends  to  have  made  his  tranflation  from  the 
hebrew  text :  but  the  truth  is,  that,  beinjgbut  moderately  verfed 
in  that  language,  he  made  ufe  of  the  latin  verfion  of  Sanftea 
Fagninus:  His  other  works  are,  i.  Italian  tranilations  of  the 
natural  .hiftory  of  Pliny,  and  feveral  pieces  of  Ariftotlc  and 
Cicero,  a.  Editions  of  Petrarch  and  Bocace,  with  notes. 
3.  Dialogues,  Venice,  1526,  folio.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  ftill  alive  in  1554* 

BRUEYS  (DaVid  Augustin),  a  french  writer  of  a  Angular 
hiftory  and  charaQ^r,  was  born  at  Aix  in  1640,  and  trained  in 
calvinifm  and  controvcrfy.  He  wrote  againft  Bofiuet's  Expofi* 
tion  de  la  foi,  or  Expofition  of  the  faith ;  but  the  jSrelate,  inftead 
of  anfwering,  converted  him.  Brueys,  become  catholic,  com^ 
bated  with  the  proteftant  minifters,  with  Jurieu,  Lenfant,  and 
La  Roche ;  but  his  airy  fpirit  not  rightly  accommodating  itfelf 
to  ferious  works,  he  quitted  theology  for  the  theatre*  He  com* 
pofed  Jointly  with  Palaprat,  his  intiipate  friend,  feveral  comedies 
full  of  wit  and  gaietv.  We  have  alfoof  this  writer  a  profaic  pa- 
raphrafe  of  Horace  a  Art  of  poetry,  which  is  properly  nothing 
but  a  continued  commentary  upon  it«    In  his  latter  years,  he 

a  mm  of  iearnin^»  and  a  citizen  of  the  tite.    The  whole  outward 'man  is  fuch  as 

world,  he  treely  communicates  to  all  who  annouaces  a  cbaradler  well  calculated  ta 

can  h4ve  any  pretcnfton  to  approach  him.  contend  with  the  difficulties  and  trying  oc* 

**  As  every  thing  is  ioterefling  that  re^  calions  which  i'o  extraordinary  a  journey 

lares  to  extraordinary  meoi  you  will  not  be  was  fure  to  throw  in  his  way.    That  his 

difpleafed  with  a  trait  or  two  of  the  abyf-  internal  character,  the  teatures  of  his  un- 

iiman  traveller's  perfon.     His  figure  it  derftanding  and  his  heart,  correfpond  wicl^ 

above  common  iize,  his  limbs  athletic,  but  thefe  outward   lineaments,  you  who  have 

well  proportioned ;   his  complexion  fan*  read  his  wor^L  cannot  be  at  any  lofs   to 

guine,  his  countenance  manly  and.  goodr  knQW.*' 
huBlouredi  and  ki*  mau<.ers  eafy  and  po* 

became 
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became  again  a  contfoverCal  writer  in  the  religious  way }  and 
thus  may  be  faid  to  have  imitated  Bellarmine  and  Mouere  by 
turns.  He  died  at  Montpelier  in  17239  aged  83  i  and  all  his 
dramatic  pieces  were  coUefted,  1735^  in  three  vols.  lamo.  ^ 

BRUGES. (JoKN  de),  a  flemtfh  painter>  brother  and  difciple 
of  Hubert  Eick,  is  looked  upon  as  the  firfl;  inventor  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  oil.  This  artift  cultivated  chemiftry  at  the  feme 
time  that  he  followed  painting.  One  day>  trying  to  make  a 
vamifh  of  a  particular  quality,  he  found  that  linfeed  oil  or  nutr 
oil,  mixed  with  colours,  compofed  a  folld  and  glofly  fubftance, 
that  required  no  vamifh.  He  made  ufe  of  this  fecret,  which 
went  with  him  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  all  over  Europe^ 
The  firft  pifkure  painted  in  this  method  was  prefentcd  to  Al.- 
phonfus  1.  king  of  Naples,  who  admired  the  new  fecret. 
Jean  de  Bruges  flourifiied  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  century* 

BRUHIER  d*Ablaincourt  (Jean  Jacques),  of  Beau^ 
vais,  M.  D.  of  the  academy  of  Angers,  died  in  175^;  was  one 
of  the  moft  fertile  writers  of  the  prefent  century.  We  have  by 
him,  I.  Caprices  d'imagination,  or  letters  on  divers  fubjeflsy 
T2mo.  In  this  work  the  author  appears  as  a  phyfician,  meta- 
phyfician,  moralift,  and  critic.  2.  A  treatife  on  fevers,  I74$9 
3  vols*  i2mo.  3.  Obfervations  on  the  cure  of  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm,  by  Hoflmann  and  James.  4.  Diflertations  on  th^ 
uncertainty  of  the  figns  of  death,  1746,  2  vols.  lamo.^  and 
many  others. 

BkUIN  (John  de),  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620.  He  went 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  at  Leyden;  and  then  purfued 
his  ftudies  at  Bois-le^uc,  where  he  was  very  much  elleeme4 
by  Samuel  des  Marets,  who  taught  philofophy  and  .divinity  it^ 
that  place.  H^  went  from  thence  to  Utrecnt,  where  he  learnt 
the  mathemacice,  and  then  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  ob« 
tained  leave  to  teach  them.  He  was  afterwards  made  profeflbr 
at  Utrecht ;  and  becaufe  the  profeflbrs  had  agreed  among  thenu* 
felves  that  every  one  might  teach  at  home  fuch  a  part  of  philo- 
fophy as  he  fhould  think  fit,  de  Bruin,  not  contjsnted  with  teachr 
ing  what  his  public  profeflbr&ip  required,  made  alfo  difle£Uons^ 
and  explained  Grotius's  book  De  jure  belli  et  pacis.  He  had 
uncommon  ikill  in  difle£):ing  animals,  and  was  a  great  lover  of 
experiments.  He  made  alfo  obfervations  in  ailronomy.  He 
publifhed  differtattons  De  vi  altrice,  De  corporum  gravitate  et 
levitate,  De  cognitione  Dei  natural!,  De  lucis  caufa  et  origine^ 
&c.  He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  VoQius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
letter,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  ;  wherein  he  cites  Vof- 
fius's  book  De  natura  et  proprietate  lucis,  and  ftrenuoully  main- 
tains  the  hypothefis  of  Defcartes.  He  wrote  alfa  an  apology 
for  ^  cartefian  philofophy  againft  a  divine^  n^imed  Vogelfang* 
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In  1655  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Utrcchs 
filler  to  the  wife  of  Daniel  Elzevir,  the  famous  bookfellcr  01^ 
Amfterdam ;  by  whom  he  had  two  children  who  lived  but  a 
few  days.  He  died  in  1675,  ^^^  ^^^  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Gnevius. 

BRUMOY  (PETEit),  a  very  diftinguifhed  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1688,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  of  th? 
jefuits  in  1 704.  After  teaching  the  belles  lettres  in  the  country, 
he  was  called  at  length  to  Paris,  and  charged  with  the  education 
of  the  prince  of  Talmont,  as  alfo  with  fome  articles  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Trevoux,    He  died  in  1742,  after  having  (ignalized  him- 
felf  by   certain  literary  productions  j  the  chief  of  which  are> 
I.  Le  Theatre  des  Grecs, &c.  or,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
taining tranflations    of    greek  tragedies,  with  difcourfes  and 
remarks  vpon  the  greek  theatre,  3  vols.  4to.     This  is  a  very 
profound  and  well-reafoned  work  ;  the  tranflations  are  as  ele- 
gant as  faithful,  and  the  whole  is  full  of  tafte.     Some  think, 
that,  in  his  parallels  of  antient  and  modern  pieces,  he  has  done 
too  much  juftice  to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  lattcy.  This 
•may  be  true ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  equally  true,  that  Perrault, 
La  Motte,  Voltaire,  and  others,  .who  have  thus  leaned  to  th^ 
.    fide  of  the  nioderns,  had  not  fcholarfliip  enough  to  read  the  an- 
tientsin  their  original  languages,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
competent  to  a  juft  and  proper  criticifm   upon  them.     Th<^ 
-above  work  has  been  publifhed  in  englifh,  in  3  vols.  4to.    2.  A 
coUeftion  of  divers  pieces  ib  profe  and  verfe,  in  4  vols,  xamo^ 
This  man  did  honour  to  his  fociety  by  his  char^Cleri  his  man<^ 
ners,  and  his  works. 

BRUN  (Charles  le),  an  llluftrious  french  painter,  was  of 
fcottifh  extraction,  and  born  in  1619.  His  father  was  a  (latuaryr 
by  profeffiori.  At  three  years  of  age  it  is  reported  that  he  dre\^ 
figures  with  charcoal  5  and  at  twelve  he  drew  the  picture  of  his 
/  uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ftill  palTcs  for  a  fine  piece.  His  father 
being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Seguier,  and  having  brought 
his  fpn  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of  that  name  took  a 
liking  tp  him,  and  placed  him  with  Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  was  greatly  furprifed  at  young  Lfe  Brun's  amazing 
proficiency:  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Fontainbleau,  to  take 
copies  of  ibme  of  Raphael's  pieces.  The  chancellor  fent  hin^ 
next  to  Italy,  and  fupportcd  him  there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brunj| 
in  his  return,  met  with  the  celebrated  Pouflin,  by  whpfe  con- 
verfation  he  greatly  improved  hitofelf  in  his  art,  and  contra£l:ed 
a  ftiendfhip  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  live§.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  a  gcpd  judge  of  painting,  took  grea;  notice  of 
le  Brun,  and  often  fat  by  him  while  he  was  at  work.  A  paint- 
ing of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  finiflied  in  1651,  raifed  his  reputa^ 
tion  to  the  higheft  pitch.    Soon  after  this,  the  king,  upon  the 
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rtprefcntation  of  M,  Colbert,  made  him  his  firft  painter,  anA 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  His  majefty  cm- 
ployed  two  hours  every  day  in  looking  over  him,  whilft  he  w» 
painting  the  family  of  Darius  at  Fontainbleau.  About  1662,  h? 
began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  the  aftions  of  that  con- 
queror in  a  more  glorious  light  than  Quintus  Curtius  in  hi» 
hiftory.  He  procured  fevcral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
pf  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan  of  an- 
other for  the  iludcnts  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome*  There  was 
fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  ia 
which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was  through  the  intereft  of  M» 
Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him  the  dirediion  of  all  his  works, 
and  particularly  of  his  royal  manufaftory  at  the  Gobelins,  where 
|ie  had  a  handfome  houfe,  with  a  genteel  falary  afligned  to  him. 
He  was  alfo  made  direcElor  and  chancellor  of  the  royal  academy^ 
and  fhewed  the  grcateft  zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  ii| 
prance.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vaft  inventive  genius>  which 
extended  itfelf  to  arts  of  every  kind.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  ^hc  hiftory  and  manners  of  all  nations.  Befides  his  extra- 
ordinary  talents,  his  behaviour  was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo 
pleafing,  that  he  attrafted  the  regard  and  affeftion  of  the  whole 
f  ourt  of  France :  where,  by  the  places  and  penfions  conferred 
on  him  by  the  king,  he  made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  the  Gobelins  in  1690,  leaving  a  wife,  but  no 
children.  He  was  author  of  a  curious  f  reatife  of  Phy fiognomy  i 
^nd  of  another  of  the  chara£lers  of  the  paffions. 

The  paintings  which  gained  him  greateft  reputation  were,  . 
^fides  what  we  have  already  mentipned,  thofe  which  he  fi- 
niflied  at  Fontainbleau,  the  great  ftair-cafe  at  Verfailles,  but 
^fpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which  was  the  laft  of  his 
^orks,  :^nd  is  faid  to  have  taken  him  up  fourteen  years.  A  more 
particular  account  of  thefe,  or  a  general  charafter  of  his  other 
performances,  would  tAe  up  too  much  room  here.  Thofe  who 
want  further  fatisfaflion  on  this  fubjefl,  may  confuk  the  writ-^ 
ings  of  his  countrymen,  who  have  been  very  laviflx  in  his  praifes^ 
and  very  full  in  their  accounts  of  his  works. 

BRUN  (Lawrence  le),  born  at  Nantes  in  1607,  died  at 
farls  in  1663.  He  wrote  many  pieces  of  latin  poetry.  The 
principal  are,  i.  The  Ignatiad,  in  xii  books  :  the  fubje^  is  the 
pilgrimage  of  St.  Ignarius  to  Jerufalem^  This  poem  forms  2, 
part  of  his  Virgilius  chriftianus ;  in  which  he  has  imitated,  with 
more  pjety  than  tafte,  the  eclogues,  the  georgics,  and  the  aeneid. 
His  Ovidius  chriftianus  is  in  the  farhc  ftrain :  the  heroic  epiftles 
pre  changed  intq  paftoral  letters,  the  triftibus  into  holy  lamen- 
tations, and  the  metamorphofes  into  ftories  of  converted  peni- 
tents.    By  pere  le  Brun  is  alfo,  L'Eloqucnce  pocrique,  Paris, 

1655, 
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1655^  4to.  It  is  a  treatife  in  latin  on  the  precepts  of  the  art  ot 
poetry,  fapported  on  examples  drawn  from  the  bed  authors. 
At  the  end  is  a  treatife  on  poetical  common- placesj  which  may 
be  of  fervicc  to  young  verfifiers, 

BRUNI  (Anthony),  native  of  Cafal-Nuovo  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  was  called  to  the  court  of  the  duke  d'Urbino,  who 
appointed  him  counfellor  and  fccretary  of  ftate.  His  gcntle- 
tiefs,  good  humour,  and  friendlinefs  caufed  his  company  to  be 
much  fought  after  by  both  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  died 
.Sept.  24, 163;.  This  poet,  full  of  imagination  and  of  obfcurity, 
left  heroic  epiftles  in  i2mo  ;  mifcellaneous  pieces  ;  lyric  verfes; 
tragedies  ;  and  paftorals.  A  facility  of  invention  is  perceived  in 
.all  his  works:  but  too  great  a  fondnefs  for  pleafure  hindered 
liim  from  fufliciently  attending  to  correftnefs.  The  edition  of 
his  heroic  epiilles,  given  at  Venice  in  1636,  with  an  engraving 
to  each  epiftle,  is  much  in  requeft,  becaufe  thefe  figures  were 
executed  from  thcdefigns  of  Dominichino  and  othcrjable  artifls. 
.  BRUNO  (JoRnANo),  was  born  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of 
JNapies.  About  the  year  1582,  he  began  to  call  in  queflion 
fome  of  the  tenets  of  tlie  romifli  church,  which  occafioncd  his 
retiring  to  Geneva.  After  two  years  (lay  here,  he  expreffed  his 
diflike  to  calvinifm  in  fuch  a  manner,  tnat  he  was  expelled  the 
city.  He  went  firil  to  Lyons,  afterwards  to  I'ouloufe,  and  then 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  profeflbr  exfraordinary,  becaufe 
the  ordinary  pfofcflbrs  were  obliged  to  afTift  at  mafs.  From 
Paris  he  came  tx>  London,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  houfe 
cf  M,  Caftelneau  the  french  ambaflador.  He  was  very  well 
received  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court* 
His  principal  friends  were  fir  Philip  Sidney  and  fir  Fulkc  Grc- 
ville.  At  fir  Philip's  requeft,  he  compofed  his  Spaccio  dellA 
beftia  triumphante  [i]  ;  which  was  printed  in  8vo  in  1584,  and 

dedicated 

[1]  ••  Nothing  hns  more  furprifcd  the  sf  the  cottftelUiions ;  for  which  purpoft 

learned  in  England*  than  the  price  which  having  fummoned  the  ftart  together,  he 

afmaUbook,  intituled,  Spaccio  della  be-  complains  to  them  of -the  great  decay  o( 

Aia  triomphante,  bore  in  a  late  audion.  the  woi(bip  of  the  gods*  which  he  thought 

This  book  ivas  fold  for  thirty  pounds.    As  fo  much  the  harder,  having  called  feveral 

Hwas  written  by  one  jordanus  Brunus,  a  ofthofe  celeftial  bodies  by  the  names  of 

lifofeiTed  atKeift,  with  a  defign  t6  deprcci-  the  heathen  deitksf  and,  by  that  neant» 

9ite  religion,  every  one  was  apt  to  tancy,  made  the  heavens,  as  it  were*  a  book  of 

from  the  extravagant  price  ic  bore,  that  the  pagan  theology.    Momas  tells  him» 

there  muft  be  fomething  in  it  very  formi-  that  it   is  not   to  be  wondered  at,  fince 

dable.     I  muftconfefs,  that,  happening  to  there  were  fo  many  fcandrloos  ftories  of 

get  a  (ight  of  one  of  them  myfelt',  1  could  the  deities ;  upon  which  the  author  takes 

not  forbear  peruiing  it«  with  this  appre-  occafion  to  call  refledlions  upon  all  other 

f\cniion;  but  found  there  was  fo  very  little  religions,  concluding  that  Jupiter,  after  a 

danger  in  It,  that  I  (hall  venture  to  give  full  hearing,  difcarded  the  deities  out  of 

iny  readers  a  fair  account  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  called  thenars  by  the  names 

plan  upon  which  this  wondeiful  freuttfe  of  moral  virtues.    TMsfbort fable,  which 

is  built.  The  author  pretend),  that  Jupiter  has  no  pretence  in  it  to  reafon  or  argu* 

#Dce  upon  3  lime  rcfolvcd  on  a  reformalioa  mcnt^  and  but  a  very  fmall  Qurc  of  wit* 

has 
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dedicated  to  that  gentleman.  From  England  he  removed,  in 
about  two  years,  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  profeflbr  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years  more.  He  next  went  to  Prague,  and 
printed  in  that  city  fome  trafts,  in  which  he  openly  difcovefed 
his  atheiftical  principles.  After  vifiting  fome  other  towns  of 
Germany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice,  where  he  was  apprehend- 
ed by  order  of  the  inquifition,  tried,  and  convifted  of  his  errors. 
Forty  days  being  allowed  him  to  deliberate,  he  promifed  to  rc^ 
trzQ:  them.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  ilill  maintained 
his  errors,  and  obtained  a  further  refpite  for  forty  days-  At  laft, 
it  appearing  that  he  impofed  upon  the  pope  in  order  to  prolong 
his  life,  fentence  was  finally  pafled  upon  him  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1600.  He  made  no  offer  to  retraft  during  the  week  that 
was  allowed  him  afterwards  for  that  purpofe,  but  underwent 
his  punifhment  on  the  17th,  by  being  burnt  at  a  flake.  Though 
he  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  he  believed  the  eflccls  of  magic 
and  forcery. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Caspar),  a  latin  hiftorian  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Egra-in  Bohemia,  1518.  He  was  devoted  to  books  froni 
his  childhood,  and  efpecially  to  poetry ;  in  which  he  fo  happilf 
fucceeded,  that  he  could  make  a  great  number  of  verfes,  and 
thofe  not  bad  ones,  extempore.  He  began  early  to  publifh  fome 
of  them  on  feveral  fubje£is ;  and  he  got  fo  much  reputation  br 
them,  that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  ct 
poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  received  that  honour  at 
Vienna  from  Ferdinand  of  Auftria,  king  of  the  Romans,  in 
1552.  His  bufmefs  thither  was  to  prefent  a  work  to  Maximilian, 
kine  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  him.  It  was  the 
Firft  century  of  the  german  monafteries.  In  his  return  from 
Vienna,  he  ftopped  at  Paflau;  where,  finding  a  patron  in  Wblf- 
gang  bifhop  of  Salms,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  and  to  remove  his 
library  and  familv.  He  hoped  that  he  could  better  go  on  thefe 
with  a  great  wort  he  had  undertaken,  which  was.  The  hiftory 
of  all  the  bilhoprics  and  biihops  of  Germany.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and  looked  into  feveral  records  and  libraries,  to  gather 
materials  for  his  purpofe.  How  long  he  ftaid  there  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  liQ  was  at  fiafil  in  June  1553,  and  lived  in  the  citadel 
of  Oporin,  Arx  Oporina :  fo  they  called  that  famous  printer's 
houfe,  which  ftood  on  a  rifing  ground.  Here  he  publiflied 
vritines  he  had  finiihcd  at  PaiTau,  fome  in  profe,  and  others  in 
verfe.  Brufchius  was  married,  but  had  no  children.  He  was  far 
from  being  rich ;  fo  far  that,  if  his  poetical  patrons  had  not 
aflifted  him,  he  would  have  had  much  ado  to  have  maintained 
himfelf.    He  received  prefents  alfo  from  the  abbots  and  abbeffes^ 

tias  however  recommended  itfelf  wholly  by    diftinguiHi  themfelTes  by  the  (ingularity  of 
iu  imfietj  to  tbgfc  wesk  meo,  wiio  woM    their  opmioni."  Spe^tor,  No.  jSg. 
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VfhoCe  monafteries  he  defcribed.  He  was  very  well  received  by 
.the  abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Caczi  :%he  flipped  and  danced  with 
her,  and  obtained  fome  prcfents  from  her.  This,  Melchior  Adam 
fays,  was  owing  to  his  having  defcribed  the  antiquities  of  that 
convent.  The  liberalities  of  feme  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Opo- 
Tin  at  BafJ,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes ;  but  whcu 
ic  found  that  appeariti^  well  drelled  in  the  ftrects  procured  him 
many  marks  of  refpeft  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  to 
pieces,  "  as  ilaves  (fays  the  fame  author)  tliat  had  ufurped  tneir 
mafter's  honours."  Brufchius  feems  to  have  been  too  great  a 
philofaplier  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  or  indeed  for  any  age  j  for 
"what  is  it  that  procures  a  man  refpeft  and  deference  from  the 
jrulgar,  the  great  vulgar  and  the  fmall?  nothing  a  jet  fuperior  to 
iinc  clothes. "  We  think  that  Brufchius  had  better  nave  preferved 
lis  clothes,  for  the  veneration  they  procured  him  could  do  him 
no  harm,  it  might  do  him  good  ;  and  then  it  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  veneration  of  judges  and  critics,  when  it  fuifcr^ 
^  leaiTxed  and  deferving  man,  as  it  does  but  too  often,  to  want 
almoft  the  common  neceflaries  of  fife.  This  unhappy  man  was 
jmurdered  in  tlie  foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottcmberg 
on  the  Tauber  and  Winfheim  •,  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
affaiEnation  was  concerted  and  carried  into  execution  by  fomc 
gentlemen  again  ft  whom  Brufchius  was  about  to  write  fome- 
thing.  His  writings  are  ninnerous.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  them 
to  be  feen  in  the  epitome  of  Gefner's  Bibliotheque.  His  ccclc- 
^aflical  hiftory  of  Germany  is  faid  to  favour  of  luthcxanifm, 
with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  T)e  ftrongly  tainted^  from  his 
faking  ev.ery  flight  occaCon'to  fpeak  ill  of  Rome  and  of  the 
popes. 

..BRUTUS  (John-Michael\  a  very  learned  Venetian,  was 
jbdrn  about  i^iS,  and  ftudied  at  Padua.  It  appears  From  his 
Jctters,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  bis  country  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  exile :  but  he  does  not  fay 
iipon  what  account,  only  that  it  was  without  any  blemifh  to  hi$ 
honour.  He  travelled  much,  pafliug  part  of  his  life  in  Spain, 
Zngland,  France,  GermanytTranfylvania,and  Poland.  Notwith- 
iftanding  xhis  itinerant  kind  of  life,  he  made  himfelf  very  learned, 
;is  appears  from  his  notes  on  Horace,  Csefar,  Cicero^  &c.  He  was 
in  Tranfylvani^  in  1574  ;  having  been  invited  thither  by  prince 
Stephen,  inxprder  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  that  country.  One  of 
Jiis  lettersy  da^d  from  Cracow,  Nov.  23,  1577,  informs  us^  that 
he  had  followed  that  prince,  then  king  of  Poland,  in  the  expe- 
dition into  PrjuiBaf  Hjs  had  a  convenient  apartment  afiigned  him 
in  the  eaftle  of  Cra,cow,  that  he  might  apply  himfelf  the  better  to 
his  funftion  of  hlftoriographer.  He  left  Poland  after  the  deatl^ 
.of  that  monarch ;  and  lived  with  William  of  St.  Clement,  am- 
jt>aSador  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  court.    He  wa^ 
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Jionourcd  with  the  title  of  his  imperial  majefty's  hiftoriographcr. 
He  was  at  Prague  Jan.  1590;  but  what  became  of  him  after- 
wards, and  when  and  where  he  died,  Mr.  Bayle  was  not  able  X<^ 
colleft. 

His  writings,  become  very  fcarce,  were  fo  earneftly  fought 
after  by  the  beft  judges,  that  there  was  great  joy  in  the  republip 
of  letters,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Cromer  had  undertaken  to  pub* 
lifli  a  new  edition  of  them.     The  firft  part  of  that  defign  was 
accompli flied  in  1698,  Beriln,  in  8vo.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  pages.  The  Cracow  edition  was  tn  1582^    Brutus  promifcSi^ 
in  one  of  his  letters,  to  add  another  to  them,  wherein  he  de- 
figncd  to  treat  of  an  ill  curtom  of  giving  the  fame  lofty  titles 
to  perfons  whom  we  write  to  in  latin,  as  are  given  in  common: 
hwiguages.     There  are  but  few  countries  in  which  they  ara 
more  nice  in  this  point  than  in  Poland ;  and  yet  our  Brutus 
would  not  conform  to  the  new  ftylc,  not  even  in  writing  to  fome 
polifli  lords,  but  difpenfed  with  all  ceremonies  that  might  make 
him  deviate  from  the  purity  of  the  ancient  language  of  Rome. 
This  was  his  only  motive  •,  nor  had  pride  any  thing  to  do  with 
k-     Hear  the  honeft  plain-fpoken  man,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
John  Poniat©w(ki :     **  This  is  my  firft  letter  to  you,  which  I 
write  in  the  roman  manner,  as  I  ufe  to  do  even  to  the  king.     T 
can  bring  myfelf  to  everything  elfe,  can  love  you,  obey  you^anct 
always  regard  you ;    which  I  (hall  do  very  willingly,  as  you 
highly  deferve.     But  when  1  have  any  thing  to  write  to  you  inr 
ktin,  fuffer  me,  without  ofience,  to  write  according  to  the  ufe 
of  the  latin  tongue ;  for  I  cannot  underiland  that  I  am  writing- 
to  your  greatnefles,  your  magnificences,  &c.  which  exift  no- 
where on  this  fide  the  moon  :  I  am  writing  to  you.**     Brutus 
was  right :  finrh  pompous  titles  were  the  introductions  only  of 
barbarous  ages ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  ancient  Rome  had  no 
ftich  ufage  in  the  time  of  its  greateit  glory^  and  of  its  mod  ac- 
complifhcd  politenefs. 

It  is  faidj  that  the  htftory  of  Florence,  compofed  by  our 
Brutus,  ami  printed  at  Lyons  in  1562,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
houfe  of  Msdicie  jand  that  it  greatly  difpleafed  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence. 

BRUYERE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  french  author,  was 
born  at  Dourdan  about  1644.  He  wrote  Characters,  orde- 
£cribcd  the  manners  of  his  age,  in  imitation  of  Theophraftus  j 
which  characters  "Wtrt  not  always  imaginary,  but  defcriptive  of 
real  perfons.  In  1693  he  was,  by  an  order  of  the  king,  chofen 
a  member  of  the  french  academy,  and  died  1696.  Father  Bou- 
hours,  Menage,  and  other  french  critics,  have  faid  great  things 
of  his  Charafters  j  and  I'abbe  Fleuri,  who  fucceedcd  him  in  the 
academy,  and  according  to  cuftom  made  his  elogy,  calls  his  book 
^  a  work  very  Cngular  in  its  kind,  and>  ia  the  opinion  of  fome 
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judges,  even  faperlor  to  that  great  original  Theophraftus,  vJhotA 
the  author  himfelf  at  firft  did  only  propofe  to  imitate."    A  car-* 
thufian  friar  of  Rouen,  under  the  name  of  de  VigneuJ  Marville, 
but  whofe  true  name  was  Boitavcntura  Dargogne,  a  Spaniard, 
wrote  a  critical  piece  againft  the  perfon  and  writings  of  M.  Bruy- 
cre ;  but  M.  Coite,  by  an  ingenious  anfwer,  effedually  expofed 
the  carthufian,  and,  as  the  author  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la  repub-« 
lique  des  lettres  obferved^  *f  there  was  not   much  likelihood 
that  M.  de  Vigneul  Marville  would  difpofTefs  the  public  of  the 
cftecm  they  hadconceived  for  the  Charafters  of  Bruyere."  It  has 
liappened  accordingly  \  for  they  have  kept  their  credit,  and  main-* 
tained  an  high  reputation  ever  fince.  "  The  Chara£^ers  of  Bruy- 
cre  (fays  Voltaire)  may  juflly  be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary 
produ<^ions  of  this  age.     Antiquity  furniihes  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.    A  flyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous ;  expreihons 
animated  and  pi£turefque  :  an  ufe  of  language  altogether  new^ 
without  offending  againft  its  eftabliflied  rules,  ftruck  thd  public 
at  firft ;  and  the  allufions,  which  are  crowded  in  almoft  every 
page,  completed  its  fuccefs.     When  la  Bruyere  (hewed  his  work 
m  manufcript  to  Malefieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the  book 
would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many  enemies.     It 
fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men,  when  that  entire  gene- 
ration, whofe  follies  it  attacked,  was  paiTed  away  ^  yet,  as  it  con- 
tains many  things  applicable  to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  more 
llian  probable  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten." 

BRUYN  (Cornelius),  painter,  and  a  famous  traveller,  born 
at  the  Hague,  began  his  travels  through  Ruflia,  Perfia,  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  1674,  and  did  not  end  them  till  1708  ;  they  were 
printed  at  Amfterdam  :  the  voyage  to  the  Levant  in  1714,  fol. 
and  thofe  of  Ruflia,  Perfia,  &c.  in  17 18,  2  vols.  folio«  1  his 
edition  is  greatly  efteemed  on  qccount  of  the  plates ;  but  the 
edition  of  Rouen,  of  1725,  of  5  vols.  4to,is  more  ufeful,  as  the 
abbe  Bannier  has  improved  the  ftyle,  enriched  it  with  many  ex- 
cellent notes,  and  Ms  added  to  it  the  voyage  of  DefmouiTeaux, 
&c.  Bruyn  is  an  inqUifitive  and  inftrudive  traveller  ;  but  he  is 
not  always  acciirate,  and  his  di£tion  is  far  from  being  elegant. 

BRUYS  (Francis),  born  at  Serricres  in  the  Maconnois  in 
1708,  quitted  his  country  in  order  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Ge- 
neva, from  whence,  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  fome 
relations ;  and  there  he  became  calvinilt.  A  difpute  with  fomc 
divines  obliging  him  to  leave  Holland,  he  retired  into  Germany, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  prance.  He  there  recanted,  and 
died  fome  time  after  at  Dijon  in  1738,  being  only  30  years  old. 
](Ie  publifhcd,  i .  Critique  defintereiiee  des  journaux  litteraires, 
3  vols.  i2mo.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Be- 
nedift  Xlli.  inclufive,  5  vols.  4to.  1732.  3.  Mcmoircs  hifto- 
riques,  critiques,  ct  litteraires,  2  vols.  i2mo«  in  which  are  many 
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anecdotes  of  the  cbaraflers  and  ivories  of  the  learned  men  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  in  the  different  countries  he  had  viGted. 

BRUZhN  DE  laMartiniere  (Anthony  Augustine), ne- 
phew of  the  famous  Richard  Simon,  bom  at  Dieppe,  and  was 
educated  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  In  1709  he  went 
to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  invited  him 
thither  in  order  to  employ  him  in  making  fome  refearches  into 
the  hiftory  of  that  dukedom.  This  prince  dying,  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  to  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  who  made  him  his  fecretary,  with  an  annual  falarv 
of  1 200  crowns.  He  had  for  a  long  time  conceived  the  projiedt 
for  a  new  geographical  didionary ;  which  he  executed  at  the 
Hague,  whither  he  had  retired.  La  Martiniere  died  at  the  Hague 
in  i749f  aged  83.  He  wrote,  Le  grand  di£lionnaire  hilto* 
rique,  geographique,  et  critique  ^  Hague,  1726 — 1730,  10  vols, 
folio ;  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  6  vols.  1768,  with  corre^iiond^ 
alterations,  and  additions.  It  certainly  is  not  a  iirft-rate  per« 
formance,  though  one  of  the  bed  of  the  kind.  He  is  likewife 
the  author  of  feveral  other  works. 

BUG  (George),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  defcended  of  aa 
ancient  family,  and  bom  in  Lincolnfhtre.  In  the  reign  of  James  L 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majefty's  privy 
chamber,  and  knighted :  he  was  alfo  appointed  mafter  ot  the 
revels.  His  writings  are,  i.  The  life  and  reign  of  Richard  IIL 
in  five  books  [k].  This  is  properly  a  defence  of  that  king,  whonv 
he  would  not  allow  to  have  had  any  deformity  in  body  or  mind* 
2.  The-third  univerfity  of  England;  or,  a  treatife  of  the  foun- 
dations of  all  the  colleges,  ancient  fchools  of  privilege,  and  of 
houfes  of  learning  and  liberal  arts  within  and  about  die  molb 
famous  city  of  London.  With  a  brief  report  of  the  fctences^ 
arts,  and  faculties,  therein  profefied,  ftudied^  and  pra£tifed  [lJ. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  of  the  art  of  revels. 

BUCER  (Martin),  was  bom  in  1491,  at  Scheleftadt,  % 
town  of  Alface.  At  the  age  of  feven  he  took  the  religious  habit 
in  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  with  the  leave  of  the  prior  of 
his  convent  went  to  Heidelberg  to  learn  logic  and  philofophy. 
Having  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  divinity,  he  made  it  his 
endeavour  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
hebrew.  About  this  time  fome  of  Erafmus's  pieces  came  abroad, 
which  he  read  greedily.  Meeting  afterwards  with  certain  tra£bs 
of  Luther,  and  comparing  the  doiilrine  there  delivered  with  the 
facred  fcriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  fe- 
veral things  in  the  popifli  religion*   His  uncommon  learning  and 

[k]  Printed  in  Kcnnct*i  complett  hif«  [l]  It  ii  printed  at  the  end  of  the  folia 
Cory  of  EDglaod.  edition  of  Stowe  'a  Chronicle,  Lond.  1 63 1 . 
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his  eloquence,  which  was  afliftcd  by  a  ftrong  and  muficaf  voices 
and  his  free  ccnfurc  of  the  vices  of  the  times,  recommended  hirti 
to  Frederick  cleftor  palatine,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains.    After  fome  conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelberg  irf 
152 1,  he  adopted  moft  of  his  rcli,c;ious  notions,  particularly  thofe 
with  regard  to  juftification.     However,  in  1532  he  gave  thc^ 
preference  to  the  fentimcnts  of  Zuinglius  concerning  religion ; 
but  ufcd  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reunite  the  two  parties,  who 
both  oppofcd  the  romifli  religion.     He  is  looked  (ipon  as  one  of 
the  firft  authors  of  the  reformation  at  Strafburg,  where  he  taught; 
divinity  for  twenty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  minifters  of  the 
town.     He  aflifted  at  many  conferences  concerning  religion  ; 
and,  in  1548,  was  fent  for  to  Aug(burg  to  fign  that  agreement 
betwixt  the  proteftants  and  papifts,  which  was  called  the  interim. 
Mis  warm  oppofition  to  this  projc<Sl  expofed  him  to  many  diffi- 
culties and  hardfhips ;  the  news  of  which  reaching  England, 
where  his  fame  had  already  arrived,  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  come  over,  which  he  rea- 
dily accepted.     In  1549,  3^  handfome  apartment  was  afligned 
him  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo- 
logy.   King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greatefl  regard  for  him :  being 
told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold  of  this  climate,  and 
iufFered  much  for  want  of  a  german  ftove,  he  fent  him  an  hun- 
dred crowns  to  purchafe  one.  He  died  of  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders  in  1551,  and  was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral 
pomp.     Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his-tomb  demolifhed ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  fet  up  again  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.     Htf 
married  a  nun,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  This  wbmart 
dying  of  the  plague,  he  married  another;  and,  "according  tof 
fome,  upon  her  death  he  took  a  third  wife.     His  character  i« 
thus  given  by  Burnet:  "Martin   Bucer  was  a   very   learned, 
judicious,  pious,   and  moderate  perfon.     Perhaps  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  all  the  reformers  for  learning  :  but  for  zeal,  for 
true  piety,  and  a  moft  tender  care  of  preferving  unity  among  the 
foreign  churches,  Mekn£thon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done 
to  the  reft,  may  be  ranked  apart  by  tliemfelves.     He  was  much 
oppofed  by  the  popifti  party  at  Cambridge  •,  who,  though  they 
complied  with  the  law,  and  fo  kept  their  places,  yet,  cither  irt 
the  way  of  argument,  as  if  it  had  been  for  difpute's  fake,  or  irt 
fuch  points  as  were  not  determined,  fet  themfelves  much  to' 
leflen  his  efteem.     Nor  was  he  furnifhed  naturally  with  that 
quicknefs  that  is  ncceflary  for  a  difputant,  from  which  they  ftu^ 
died  to  draw  advantages ;  and  therefore  Peter  Martyr  wrote  to 
him  to  avoid  all  public  difputes."     His  writings:  were  in  latin 
and  in  german,  and  exceedinglv  numerous. 
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l^UCHAtJ  (Elspeth),  was  the  daughtci*  of  John  SImpfon, 
the  keeper  of  an  inn  at  Fitmy-Can,  which  is  the  half-way  houfe 
between  Banff  and  Portfoy,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  wnere  he 
U'as  flill  living  in  1 784,  being  then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  mar* 
ricd  to  his  fourth  wife.     His  daughter  Elfpeth  or  Elizabeth,  the 
fubje^t  of  this  atticle,  was  born  in  1738  ;  and,  when  flic  had 
completed  her  one-and-twentieth  year,  was  fent  to  Glafgow  to 
get  herfclf  a  place.  It  was  not  long, before  a  very  acceptable  ond 
bfiered^  ^nd  fhc  accordingly  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, one  of  the  principal  proprietor^  of  the  delft-work  there.    In 
this  fituation  flie  had  remained  but  a^  ihort  time,  when  (he  ac- 
cepted propofala  of  marriage  from  Robert  Buchan,  one  of  the 
Workmen  in  the  fervice  of  the  fame  Mr.  Martin.    For  any  thing 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  Robert  and  Elfpeth  Buchan  lived 
happily  together^  having  many  children,  whom  they  educated 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  flation  in  life.     At  the  time  of  hei^ 
marriage^  Mrs.  Buchan  was  of  the  epifcopal  perfuafion ;  but  her 
hufl>and  being  a  burghcr-feceder,  (he  adopted  his  principles,  and 
entered  into  communion  with  that  fe£l.    She  had  always  been  a 
conftant  reader  of  the  fctipturcs  ;  and  taking  a  number  of  paf-* 
fages  in  a  ftridly  literal  fenfe>  a  prati^ice  which  has  given  birth 
to  numberlefs  corruptions  of  chriilianity  long  before  Mrs.  Bjii- 
chan.arofe,  flie  changed  her  opinions  greatly  about  the  year  1779, 
became  the  promulgator  of  many  (ingular  do£lrines,  and  foon 
brought  over  to  her  notions  Mr.  Hugh  Whytc,  who  was  the 
fettled  relief-minifter  at  Irvijie,  and  connected  with  ivlr.  Bell  iii 
Glafgow^  and  Mr.  Bain  in  Edinburgh  i '  and  wboj  upon  Mn 
Whytc's  abdication  of  his  charge,  fettled  Mr.  Robertfon  in  his 
place  at  Irvine.     In  Ihort,  fhc  was  continually  making  new  con- 
verts till  April  1790,  at  which  time  the  populace  in  Irvine  rofe, 
aifembled  round  Mr.  Whyte's  houfe,  and  broke  all  the  windows  j 
ttrhcn  Mrs.  Buchan  and  the  whole  of  her  converts,  of  whom  the 
above-mentioned  were  a  part,  to  the  number  of  forty-fix  perfons, 
left   Irvine.     The  Buchanites  (for  fo  they  were  immediately- 
called)  went  through  Mauchlin,  Cumnock  old  and  new,  halted 
three  days  at  Kirconnel,  pafled  through  Sanquhar  and  Thornhill, 
and  then  fettled  at  a  farm-houfe,  the  out-houfes  of  which  they 
had  all  along  po Jelled,  paying  for  them,  as  well  as  for  whatever 
they  wanted-    This  farm-houfe  (land?  two  miles  fouth  of  Thorn- 
bill,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Dumfries. 

The  gentleman  from  whom  this  narrative  was  received,  being 
a  merchant  in  Glafgow,  and  having  occafion  to  go  to  th;rt  coun- 
try, fpent  a  great  part  of  two  days  in  their  company  in  Auguft 
1784,  converfing  with  moft  of  them;  and  from  him  we  Ihall 
give  what  he  was  able  to  pick  up  of  their  particular  notions  : 

"  The  Buchanites  pay  great  attention  to  the  bible  ;  being  al- 
ways reading  it,  or  |iayiog  ii  in  their  pogket,  or  under  their  arm, 
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proclaiming  it  the  bed  book  in  the  world.  Thev  read,  fing 
hymnSi  preach,  and  converfe  much  about  religion;  declaring  thef 
laft  day  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  no  one  of  all  their  company  fhall 
ever  die,  or  be  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  foon  (hall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  laft  trumpet,  when  all  the  wicked  ihall  be  ftruck  dead, 
and  remain  fo  for  one  thoufand  years :  at  the  fame  moment  they, 
the  fiuchanites,  (ball  undergo  an  agreeable  change,  (hall  be 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence  they  (hall 
return  to  this  earth,  in  company  with  the  Lord  Jefus,  with  whom 
as  their  king  they  fliall  polTefs  this  earth  one  thoufand  years,  the 
devil  being  bound  with  a  chain  in  the  interim.  At  the  end  of 
one  thoufand  years,  the  devil  ihall  be  loofed,  the  wicked  quick- 
ened, both  (hall  aiTail  their  camp,  but  be  repulfed,  with  the  devil 
at  their  head,  while  they  fight  valiantly  under  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  as  their  captain-general. 

**  Since  the  Buchanites  adopted  their  principles,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage^norconfiderthemfelves  bound 
to  any  conjugal  duties,  or  mind  to  indulge  themfelves  in  any 
carnal  enjoyments ;  but  having  one  cornmon  purfe  for  their  caih, 
they  are  all  (iilers  and  brothers,  living  a  holy  life  as  the  angels  of 
God ;  and,  beginning  and  continuing  in  the  fame  holy  life,  they 
fhall  live  under  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  their  king,  after  his  fecond 
coming.  The  Buchanites  follow  no  induftry,  being  commanded 
to  take  no  thought  of  to-morrow ;  but,  obferving  how  the  young 
tavens  are  fed,  and  how  the  lilies  girow,  they  ailure  themfelves 
God  will  much  more  feed  and  clothe  them.  They,  indeed, 
fometimes  work  at  mafon*wright  and.hufbandry  work  to  people 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  but  then  they  refufe  all  wages,  or  any 
confideration  whatever,  but  declare  their  whole  object  in  work- 
ing at  all  is  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  inculcate  thofe  important 
truths  of  which  they  themfelves  are  fo  much  perfuaded. 

"  Some  people  call  Mrs.  Buchan  a  witch ;  which  (he  treats 
with  contempt.  Others  declare  (he  calls  herfelf  the  yirgin  Mary, 
which  title  (he  alfo  refufes ;  declaring  (he  has  more  to  boaft  of, 
viz.  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  only  Chrift's  mother  after  the 
fle(h,  whereas  (he  aifures  herfelf  to  be  Chrift's  daughter  after  the 
fpirit. 

«*  Her  hufband  is  ftill  in  the  burgher-fecefTion  communion  ; 
and  when  I  aiked  Mrs.  Buchan,  and  others  of  the  Buchanites 
who  knew  me,  if  they  had  any  word  to  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ances in  Glafgow  ?  they  all  declared  they  minded  not  former 
things  &nd  former  connections;  but  that  the  whole  of  their  atten* 
tion  wasr  devoted  to  their  fellow-faints,  the  living  a  holy  life,  and 
thereby  haftening  the  fecond  coming  of  their  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.*' 
Mrs.  Buchan  died  about  the  beginning  of  May  1791 »  and  as 
her  followers  were  before  greatly  reduced  in  number,  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  them. 
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htJOHANAN  (George),  an  illuftrious  pcdbn,  was  born 
near  Kellerne,  in  the  (hire  of  Lenox  in  Scotland,  1506.  His 
jamily,  never  very  rich,  was  foon  after  his  birth  reduced  to  great 
firaitSf  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  left  a  widow  with  five  fons  arid  three  daughters  j 
'whom,  neverthelefs,  fhe  brought  up  by  her  prucicnt  manage- 
ment. Her  brother  Mr.  James  Herlot,  obfcrving  a  promifing 
genius  in  George  when  at  fchool,  fent  him  to  Paris  for  his  edu- 
cation ;  but  in  two  years  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  bad 
ftatc  of  health  and  want  of  money,  forced  him  to  return.  About 
ft  year  after  he  made  a  campaign  with  the^  french  auxiliaries, 
in  which  he  fufi^ered  fo  many  hardihips  that'^he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  ficknefs  all  the  enfuing  winter.  Early  in  the  fpring 
he  went  to  St.  Andrew's  to  learn  logic  under  Mr.  John  Mair, 
whom  he  followed  in  fummer  to  Paris.  Here  he  embraced  the 
lutheran  tenets,  which  at  tha:t  time  began  to  fpread ;  and,  after 
ftruggling  near  two  years  with  ill  fortune,  he  went  in  1526  to 
teach  grammar  in  tht  college  of  St*  Barbe,  which  he  did  for 
two  years  and  a  half.  The  young  earl  of  Cai&Iis  meeting  with 
him,  took  a  liking  to  his  converfation  ^  and  valuing  his  parts, 
kept  him  with  him  for  five  years,  and  carried  him  into  Scotland. 
tJpon  the  earl^s  death,  about  two  years  after,  Buchanan  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  i^rance  to  refume  his  ftudies ;  but  James  V^ 
detained  hini  to  be  preceptor  to  his  natural  fon  James,  after* 
wards  the  famous  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland*  Some  far- 
calms  thrown  out  againft  the  francifcan  friars,  in  a  poem  inti- 
tuled Somnium,  which  Buchanan  had  written  to  pafs  an  idle 
hour,  fo  highly  exafperated  them,  that  they  reprefented  him  aa 
an  atheift.  This  ferved  only  to  increafe  tliat  diflike,  which  he 
had  already  conceived  againft  them,  on  account  of  their  irregu- 
larities. Some  time  afterj  the  king  having  difcovered  a  conlpi- 
racy  againft  his  perfon,  in  which  he  was  perfuaded  feme  of  ttie 
t>*rancifca;is  were  concerned,  commanded  Buchanan  to  write  a 

E»em  againft  them.  Our  poet,  unwilling  to  difoblige  either  the 
ng  or  the  friars,  wrote  a  few  verfes  fufceptible  of  a  doubi.e  in-, 
terpretation.  But  the  king  was  difpleafed,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fevere  enough ;  and  the  others  held  it  a  capital  .offence  fo 
much  as  to  mention  them  but  to  their  honour.  T^e  king  or- 
dered him  to  write  others  more  poignant,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  piece  intituled  Francifcanus.  Soon  after,  being  informed 
by  his  friends  at  court  that  the  monkd  foueht  liis  life,  and  that 
cardinal  Beaton  had  given  the  king  a  fum  ot  money  to  have  him 
executed,  he  fled  to  England.  But  things  being  there  in  fuch  an 
uncertain  ftate,  that  lutherans  and  paplfts  were  burnt  in  the  fame 
fire  on  the  fame  day,  whilft  Henry  VIII.  ftudied  more  his  own 
intereft  than  the  purity  of  religion,  he  went  over  to  France.  On 
hi%  arrival  at  Paris^  he  found  his  inveterate  enemy  cardinal  Bca- 
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to^  at  that  court,  with  the  charadler  of  ambaflador  :  wherefore 
he  retired  privately  to  Bourdeaux,  at  the  invitation  of  Andrew- 
Govianus,  a  learned  Portuguefe.  He  taught  in  the  public  fchcol 
lately  ercdled  there  three  years ;  in  which  time  he  wrot^  four 
tragedies,  which  were  afterwards  occafionally  publifhed.  Tlia 
Eaptifla  was  the  firft  written  though  it  was  the  laft  publiflied, 
and  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  wrote  them  to  comply  witb 
the  rules  of  the  fchool,  which  every  year  demanded  a  new  fable  ; 
and  his  view  in  choofing  thefe  fubjefts  was,  to  draw  off  the  youth 
of  France  as  much  as  pofiible  from  the  allegories,  which  were 
then  greatly  in  vogue,  to  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  beyond  his  hopes.  Mean  while  cardinal  Beaton 
fent  letters  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
apprehended  ;  but  thefe  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  of 
Buchanan's  friends,  who  prevented  their  efl'edl.  Not  long  after 
he  went  into  Portugal  with  Andreas  Govianus,  who  had  received 
orders  from  the  king  his  mafter  to  bring  him  a  certain  numbeV 
of  men  able  to  teach  philofophy  and  claflical  learning,  in  th« 
wniverfity  he  had  lately  eftablifhed  at  Coimbra.  Every  thing 
went  well  whilit  Govianus  lived;  but  after  his  death,  which 
happened  the  year  following,  the  learned  men  who  followed  him, 
and  particularly  Buchanan,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  had  few 
friends,  fullVrcd  every  kind  of  ill  ufage.  His  poem  a^inft  the 
francifcans  was  objected  to  him  by  his  enemies,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  contents  ;  the  eating  of  flefh  in  lent,  whicli 
was  the  common  cuftom  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  ci-imc ;  fome  things  which  he  had  faid  glancing 
at  the  n^onks,  but  at  which  none  but  a  monk  would  have  been 
ctfcnded,  were  alfo  objedled  to  him.  It  was  reckoned  a  heinous 
otFcnce  in  him  to  have  faid,  in  a  private  c6nverfation  with  fome 
portuguefe  youths,  that  he  thought  St.  Auftin  favoured  rather 
the  protcflant,  than  the  popiih  dodlrine  of  the  eucharill ;  and 
two  men  were  brought  to  telUfy  that  he  was  averfe  to  the  romiih 
religion^  After  cavilling  with  them  a  vcar  and  a  half,  his  ene- 
mies, that  they  might  not  be  accufcd  ot  groundlefsly  harafiing  a 
nan  of  reputation,  fcnt  him  to  a  monaftery  for  fome  months,  to 
be  better  inilructcd  by  the  monks ;  who  indeed  were  not  bad  men, 
Buchanan  tells  us,  but  knew  nothing  of  religion.  It  was  chiefly 
at  this  time  tli:vt  he  tranflated  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  latin 
verfe.  Upon  obtaining  his  Hbcrty  in  1551,  he  applied  to  the 
king  for  a  pafl'port,  to  return  to  France  •,  but  his  majefty  aiked 
him  to  flay,  and  fupplied  him  with  money  for  his  current  ex- 
pcnccs,  till  he  could  give  him  a  place.  Tired  out  vrith  delays, 
Buchanan  went  aboard  a  lliip,  which  brought  him  to  England; 
where  things  v.  ere  in  fuch  confufion  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  that  he  rcfufcd  fome  very  advantageous  oficrs  to  ftay 
here;  and  went  to  Erauce  iu  tlie  beginning  of  I5>2.    In  July 
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1554,  he  putllflied  his  tragedy  of  Jcphtha,  with  a  dcJication  to 
Charles  de  Cofli,  marftial  of  France ;  with  which  the  marfhal 
was  fo  much  plcafed,  that  the  year  following  he  fent  for  Bucha- 
nan into  Piedmont,  and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  fon.  He 
fpent  five  years  in  France  with  this  youth,  employing  his  Icifure 
hours  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  controverfies  which  at  that  time  divided  tlie 
chriftian  world.'  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1563,  and  joined 
the  reformed  church  in  that  kingdom.  In  1 565,  he  went  again 
to  France  *,  whence  he  was  recalled  the  year  following  by  Ma»y 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  fixed  upon  him  to  be  preceptor  to  her 
fon,  when  that  prince  (hould  be  of  a  proper  age  to  be  put  under 
his  care.  In  the  mean  time  Ihe  made  him  principal  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's college  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  refided 
four  years ;  but,  upon  the  misfortunes  of  that  queen,  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  by  whofe  order  he  wrote  his 
Deteftion,  rcfle£ling  on  the  queen's  chara£ler  and  conduft.  He 
was  by  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
young  king  James  VI.  He  employed  the  lad  twelve  or  thirteea 
years  of  his  life  in  writing  the  hillory  of  his  country,  in  which 
lie  happily  united  the  force  and  brevity  of  Sallud  with  the  per- 
fpicuity  and  elegance  of  Livy.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28, 
J582.  The  popiih  writers,  angry  at  the  part  he  a£ted  with  re- 
gard to  queen  Mary,  reprefent  him  in  the  mod  odious  colours ; 
but  fir  James  Melvil,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  party  to  him,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  partial  in  his  favour,  tells  us, 
that  Buchanan  *'  was  a  ftoic  philofopher,  who  looked  not  far 
before  him ;  a  man  of  notable  endowments  for  his  learning  and 
knowledge  in  latin  poefy,  much  honoured  in  other  countries, 
pleafant  in  converfation,  rehearfing  on  all  occafions  moralities 
ihort  and  inftruclive,  whereof  he  had  abundance,  inventing 
where  he  wanted.  He  was  alio  religious,  but  was  eaiily  abufedj 
and  fo  facile  that  he  was  led  by  every  company  that  he  haunted, 
which  made  him  fadlious  in  his  old  days,  for  he  fpoke  and  wrote 
as  thofe  who  were  about  him  informed  him  ^  having  become 
carelefs,  following  in  many  things  the  vulgar  opinion,  a^  he  was 
naturally  popular,  and  extremely  revengeful  againil  any  man  who 
had  offended  him ;  which  was  his  greatefh  fault."  V4 

Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  reformation,  fays  of  hira, 
*'  That  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  teach  fchool  in  exile  for 
almoft  twenty  years,  yet  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  was  not  de- 
preffed  by  that  mean  employment.  In  his  writings  there  appear 
not  only  all  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  latin  tonpjue,  but  a  vi- 
gour of  mind  and  a  quickneis  of  thought,  far  beyond  Bembo,  or 
the  other  Italians,  who  at  that  time  affcfted  to  revive  the  purity 
of  the  roman  ftyle.  It  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  Tully  in 
them'}  but  his  ftyle.  is  fo  natural  and  nervous^  and  his  reflections 
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on  things  are  fo  folid  (beddes  his  immortal  poems,  \n  which  h^ 
fhews  how  well  he  coyild  imitate  all  the  roman  poets  in  theiF 
feveral  ways  of  writing,  that  he  who  compares  them,  wiU  bo 
often  tempted  to  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original),  that  he  is  juftly 
reckoned  the  greatcft  and  bcft  of  our  modern  writers." 

BtFCKARlDGE  (John),  fon  of  William  Buckaridge,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Keblewliite  of  Bafleden| 
was  born  at  Draycott  near  Marlborough  in  Wiltfliire.  His  cha- 
rafter  for  an  eminent  preacher  made  him  pitched  upon  by  king 
James  to  preach  before  his  majefly  at  Hampton-court,"  to  bring 
the  two  Melvins,  and  fome  other  prcfbvterian  Scots,  to  a  right 
underftanding  of  the  church  of  England.  He  took  his>  text  out 
of  Romans  xiii.  i  ;  and  managed  the  difcourfe  (as  archbifhop 
Spotfwood,  who  was  prefent,  relates)  both  foundly  and  learn- 
edly, to  the  fatisfaflion  of  all  the  hearers ;  only  it  grieved  the 
fcotch  miniflers  to  hear  the  pope  and  prefbytery  fo  oftei^ 
equalled  in  their  oppofition  to  fovereign  princes,  &c.  Dr.  Buck- 
aridge was  confecrated  bifliop  of  RocTiefter  in  i6if  \  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Nicholas  Felton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  he  was  tranflate4 
to  that  fee  in  1628.  He  was  a  perfon  of  gieat  worth  and  learn- 
ing, and  made  it  his  bufincfs  to  fupport  the  church  of  England 
both  againfl  the  roman  catholic  and  puritanical  party.  He  died 
in  1 63 1.  His  works  are,  De  poteftate  papas  in  rebus  tempora- 
libus,  five  In  regibus  deponendis  ufurpata,  advcrfus  Robertum 
cardinalem'Bellarminum,  lib.  ii.  in  quibus  refpondetur  author 
ribus,  fcripturis,  rationibus,  exemplis,  contra  Gul.  Barclayum 
allatis :  this  book  is  counted  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind.  A  dif- 
courfe concerning  kneeling  at  the  communion  ;  printed  with  a 
fermon  upon  that  fubje£l.  To  thefc  we  may  add  fome  other 
fernions. 

BUD-ffiUS  (William),  was  defcendcd  of  an  ancient  and 
illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467.  He  was  placed 
young  under  mailers ;  but  barbarifm  prevailed  fo .  much  in  the 
Ichools  of  Paris,  that  he  took  an  utter  diflike  to  them.  He  was 
then  fent  to  the  univcrfity  of  Orleans  to  ftudy  law,  where  he 
pafled  three  years  without  adding  to  his  knowledge ;  for  his  pa- 
rents, fending  for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs 
than  before,  and  his  relu£tance  to  ftudy,  and  love  of  gaming  and 
other  ple^fures,  much  greater.  They  talked  no  more  to  him  of 
learning  of  any  kind ;  and  as  he  was  lieir  to  a  large  fortune,  left 
him  to  follow  his  inolinatipns.  He  was  paflionately  fond  of  hunt- 
itlg,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  hawks.  The 
fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and  his  ufual  pleafures  to  pall 
upon  his  fenfes,  ne  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  irrefiflible  paf- 
•Con  for  ftudy.  He  immediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equF- 
page,  and  even  abftra&ed  himfelf  from  all  bufinefs,  to  apply 
pimfelf  wholly  to  letters  ^  in  which  he  made^  without  any  aflift- 
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ancC|  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progre&,  particularly  in  the  latin 
and  greek  languages.  The  work  which  gained  him  greateft  re- 
putation was  his  treatife  De  afle.  His  erudition  and  high  birth 
were  not  his  only  advantages :  he  had  an  uncommon  ihare  of 
piety,  modeily,  gentlenefs,  and  good  breeding.  He  took  a  fin- 
gular  pleafure  in  ferving  his  friends,  and  procuring  eftablifh- 
ments  for  men  of  letters.  Francis  I.  often  fent  for  him  ;  and, 
at  his  perfuafion  and  that  of  du  Bellay,  founded  the  royal  college 
of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and  fciencfes.  The  king 
fent  him  to  Rome  with  the  character  of  his  ambaiTador  to  Leo  X. 
and  in  1522  made  him  mailer  of  requeils.  The  fame  year  he 
was  chofen  provoil  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 540, 
He  had  by  his  wife  four  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  works, 
printed  at  Bafil  in  I557»  make  four  volumes  in  folio. 

Erafmus  called  him  portentum  Gallia,  the  prodigy  of  France- 
There  was  a  clofe  connexion  between  thefe  two  great  men. 
'*  Their  letters,"  fays  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  "  though  full  of  com- 
pliments and  civilities,  are  alfo  full  of  little  bickerings  and  con- 
teftsi  which  Ihew,  that  their  friendfhip  was  not  entirely  free  from 
forae  fmall  degree  of  jealoufy  and  envy ;  efpccially  on  the  fide 
of  Budseus,  who  yet  in  otlier  refpe£ls  was  an  excellent  perfon.'* 
It  is  not  cafy  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  jealoufy  lay; 
perhaps  it  was  on  Wh.  Budxus  might  envy  Erafmi  s  for  his 
fuperior  tafle  and  wit,  as  well  as  his  more  extenfive  learning  -,  as 
poflibly  Erafmus  might  envy  Budseus  for  a  fuperior  knowledge 
of  tlie  greek  tongue,  which  was  generally  afcribed  to  him. 

Iiet  us  clofe  this  {hort  accouut  with  a  couple  of  diilichs  made 
upon  him :  the  firll  by  Beza,  the  fecond  by  Buchanan  : 

T. 
Quod  fibi  vix  multo  multi  pepercrc  labore, 
LJno  BuJaus  comparat  JJe  fibi. 

IT.  ^ 
Gallia  quod  Gnrea  eft,  quod  Gracia  barbaraj[}on  eft, 
Utraqiie  Budxo  debet  lurumque  iuo^ 

BUDD-ffiUS  (John  Francis),  born  at  Anclan  in  Pomc- 
rania  1667,  was  profeflbr  of  greek  and  latin  at  Cobourg,  of  mo- 
rality and  civil  law  at  Plalle,  and  of  theology  at  Jena,  where  he 
/died  in  1 720,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  audience  was  always  very  nu- 
merous. He  was  clear,  methodical,  and  an  cnemv  to  the  jargon 
of  the  fchools.  Notwith (landing  the  bufinefs  01  his  profeflbr- 
fhip,  he  fo  well  oeconomifed  his  time,  tliat  he  found  leifure  to 
keep  up  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence,  to  preach  once  a  fort- 
night, and  to  compofe  a  variety  of  works.  He  wrote,  i.  Elementa 
philofophise  pradlicse  inftruhientalis  et  theoreticae,  3  vols.  8vo.  in 
Jiigh  repute  atthp  german  univerfities.  2.  A  fyllem  of  tl)eology,not 
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lefs  cftecmcd,  2  vols.  410.  3.  The  grand  gei^an  hiftorical  dic- 
tionary,  printed  feveral  times  at  Leip(ic  and  Bafle,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
4.  A  treatife  on  athcifm  and  faperitition,  iji^y  8yo.  5.  Several 
other  works  on  the  fcrjptures. 

BUDGELL  (Eustace),  efq.  a  very  ingenious  writer,  wa^ 
born  at  St.  Thomas  near  Exeter,  about  168^,  and  educated  at 
Chrift-church,  Oxford.  His  father  w^$  Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D. 
defccnded  of  an  antient  family  in  Devonlhire  ;  his  mother 
Wary,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Gulfton,  bifhop  of  Briftolj 
whole  filler  Jane  married  dean  Addifon,  and  was  mother  to 
the  famous  Addifon.  After  fome  years  flay  in  the  univerfity, 
Mr.  Budgell  went  to  London,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  order  to  be  bred  to  the  bar,  for  which  his  father 
always  intended  him  ;  but,  inftead  of  the  law,  he  followed  his 
own  inclinations,  which  carried  him  to  the  (ludy  of  polite  lite- 
rature, and  to  the  company  of  the  genteclcft  perfons  in  town. 
During  his  (lay  at  the  Temple,  he  contra£led  a  flridl  intimacy 
and  friendfliip  with  Addifon,  who  was  firft  coufm  to  his  mother  \ 
and  when  Addifon  was  appointed  fecrctary  to  lord  Wharton,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  made  an  offer  to  his  friend  Euftace 
pf  going  with  him,  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  othcfc;  which 
Mr.  Budgell  readily  accepted.  This  was  in  April  1710,  when 
he  was  about  25  years  of  age.  He  had  by  this  time  read  the 
claflics,  the  moll  reputed  hiflorians,  and  the  bell  french,  eng- 
lilh,  and  Italian  writers.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  Budgell  com- 
menced author,  and  became  concerned  with  Steele  and  Addifon 
in  writing  the  Tatlcr.  The  Speclator  being  fet  on  foot  in  171 1, 
Mr.  Budgell  had  like  wife  a  lb  are  in  that  publication.  All  the 
papers  marked  with  an  X  being  written  by  him ;  as  was  indeed 
the  wh^le  cii^hth  volume  by  Addifon  and  hii^ifclf,  without  the 
afTiflancc  of  Steele.  Several  little  epigrams  and  fongs, 
which  have  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  tliem,  together  with  the  epi- 
logue to  the  DillrelVcd  Mother,  whieh  had  a  greater  r\xn  than 
any  thing  of  the  kiiKi  before,  were  alfo  written  by  Mr.*  HudgcII 
near  this  time  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  known  affeftion 
of  Addifon  for  him,  raifcd  his  charatler  fo  much,  as  to  make 
him  very  generally  known  and  talked  of.  I^pon  the  laying  down 
of  the  Spe<::lator,  the  Guardian  was  fet  up ;  and  in  this  work 
our  author  had  a  hand  along  with  Addifon  and  Steele.  In  the 
preface  it  is  laid,  that  thofe  papers  marked  v/ith  an  afterilk 
were  written  by  Mr.  Budgell. 

Having  regularly  made  his  progrcfs  in  the  fecrctary  of  ftatc  s 
office  in  Ireland;  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  in  England,  he 
was  appointed  under-fecretary  to  Addifon,  and  chief  fecretary 
to  the  lords  juftices  of  Ireland.  He  was  mad^*  likcwife  deputy 
clerk  of  the  council  in  that  kingdom ;  and  foon  after  chofcn 
member  of  the  irifli  parliament,  where  he  became  a  very  good 
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fpcakcr.  He  acquitted  liimfclf  in  all  thefe  pofts  with  great  exa£i> 
nefs  and  ability,  and  with  very  fnigular  difintereftedncfs.  In 
1 7 17,  when  Addifon  became  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  Eng- 
land, he  procured  for  Mr.  Budgell  the  place  of  accomptant  and 
jcomptroUer-ceneral  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  and  might  have 
had  him  for  his  under- fecrctary  ;  but  it  was  thought  moFe  ex- 
pedient for  his  majefty's  fervice  that  he  (hould  continue  where 
he  was.  He  held  thefe  feveral  places  till  1718,  at  which  time 
the  duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant.  His  grace 
carried  over  with  him  one  Mr.  Edward  Wcbftcr,  whom  he 
made  a  privy  counfellor  and  his  fecretary.  A  mifunderftanding 
arifin^  on'  fome  account  or  other,  between  this  gentleman  ana 
Mr.  Budgell,  the, latter  treated  Mrl  Webfter  himfelf,  his  edu^ 
cation,  his  abilities,  and  his  family,  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
Mr,  Budgell  was  indifcreet  enough  (for  he  was  naturally  proud 
and  full  of  refentment)  to  write  a  lampoon,  prior  to  this,  in 
which  the  lord  lieutenant  was  not  fparcd;  and  which  he  pub- 
liflied  in  fpitc  of  all  Addifon  could  fay  againft  it.  Hence  many 
difcontents  arofe  between  them,  till  at  length  the  lord  lieutenant, 
ill  fupport  of  his  fecretary,  fuperfeded  Mr.  Budgell,  and  very 
foon  after  got  him  removed  fronci  the  place  of  accomptant- 
general.  Mr-  Budgell,  not  thinking  it  fafe  to  continue  longer 
in  Ireland,  fet  out  for  England,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  pub- 
lifhed  a  pamphlet^  reprefenting  his  cafe,  intitled,  A  Letter  to 
the  lord  ***,  from  Eaftace  Budgell,  cfq.  accomptant-gencral  of 
Ireland,  and  late  fecretary  to  their  excellencies  the  lord»ju(lice9 
of  that  kingdom  :  eleven  hundred  copies  of  which  were  fold  off 
in  one  day,  fo  great  was  the  curiofity  of  the  public  in  that  parti- 
cular. Afterwards,  in  the  Podboy  of  Jan.  17,  17 19,  he  pub- 
liihed  an  advertifement  to  juftify  his  characSler  againft  reports 
which  had  been  fpread  to  his  difadvantage  ;  and  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  declare  in  all  companies,  that  his  life  was  attempted 
by  his  enemies,  whicli  deterred  him  from  attending  his  feat  in 
parliament.  His  behaviour  about  this  time  made  many  of  his 
friends  conclude  him  delirious  ;  his  palTions  were  certainly  very 
ftrong,  nor  were  his  vanity  and  jealoufy  lefs  fo.  Addifon,  who 
had  refigned  the  fcals,  and  was  retired  into  the  country  for  the 
fake  of  his  health,  found  it  impoffible.to  (lem  the  tide  of  oppo- 
(ition,  which  was  every  where  running  againft  his  kinfman, 
through  the  influence  and  power  of  the  duke  of  Bolton ;  and 
therefore  difluaded  him  in  the  ftrongell  terms  from  publifliing 
his  cafe,  but  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ;  which  made  him  tell  a 
friend  in  gpreat  anxiety,  that  "  Mr.  Budgell  was  wifer  thaA  any 
man  he  ever  knew,  and  yet  he  fuppofcd  the  world  would  hardly 
believe  that  he  afted  contrary  to  his  advice." 

Mr.  Budgcll*s  great  and  noble  friend  lord  Halifax,  to  whom 
in' 1713  he  had  dedicated  a  tranlUtion  of  Theophraftus's  Cha- 
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ndterSf  was  dead;  and  lord  Orrery,  who  held  him  it;  the  hrghell 
efleemj  had  it  not  in  ^is  power  to  ferve  him.  Addifon  had  indeed 
gola  promife  from  lordSunderlandt  rhaC|  as  foon  as  the  prel'etit 
clamour  was  a  little  abated,  h^  would  do  Something  for  him  ; 
but  that  gentleman's  death,  happening  in  1719,  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  fucceeding  at  court ;  where  he  continued  never*- 
thelefs  to  make  feveral  attempts,  but  was  conflantly  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  duke  of  Bolton.  In  1720,  the  fatal  year 
of  the  South  Sea,  he  was  almoft  ruined,  for  he  loft  above; 
20,000].  in  it.  He  tried  afterwards  to  get  into  parliament,  at 
feveral  places,  and  fpent  5000I.  more  in  unfuccelsful  attempts, 
which  completed  his  ruin.  And  from  this  period^  he  began 
Co  behave  and  live  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  bad  don^ 
before ;  wrote  libellous  pamphlets  againft  fir  Robert  Walpole 
und  the  miniftry,  and  did  many  unjuft  things  in  regard  to  his 
relations,  being  di(lra£led  in  his  own  private  fortune,  as  indeed 
he  was  judged  to  be  in  his  fenfes.  In  17279  be  had  loool.  given 
him  by  the  duehefs  of  Marlborough,  to  whofe  hufband,  the 
famous  duke,  he  was  related  by  his  mother's,  fide,  with  a  view 
to  his  getting  into  parliament.  She  knew  that  he  had  a  talent 
for  fpeaking  in  public,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  bufinefs^ 
and  would  probably  run  any  lengths  againft  the  miniftry.  But 
this  fchenie  failed,  for  he  could  never  get  chofen.  In  1730  he 
clofed  in  with  the  writers  againft  the  adminiftration,  and  pul>> 
lifhed  many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.  He  publiflied  alfo  about 
the  fame  time  many  other  pieces  of  a  political  nature.  In  17339 
he  began  a  weekly  pai^phlet  called  The  Bee,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  about  a  hundred  numbers,  that  bound  into  eight 
volume*,  8vo.  During  the  progrefs  of  this  work.  Dr.  Tindal 
died,  by  whofe  will  Mr.  Budgeli  had  2000I.  left  him ;  and  the 
world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from  a  man  entirely  unre- 
lated to  him,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  next  heir,  a  nephew, 
and  the  continuator  of  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England,  irame« 
diately  imputed  it  to  his  making  the  will  himfelf.  Thus  the 
fatirift  ; 

I.ct  Budgcll  charge  low  Grnb-flreet  on  my  qutll, 

And  write  whatc'cr  he  picafc — except  my  will.  Pope. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  in  publiflilng  Dr.  Tindal's 
Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  -,  for  he  often  talked  of  ano- 
ther additional  volume  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  but  never  pub- 
liflied it.  ^  However,  he  ufed  to  enquire  very  frequently  after 
Dr.  Conybeare's  health,  who  had  been  employed  by  queen  Anne 
to  anfwer  the  firft  volume,  and  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of 
Chrift-church  for  his  pains;  faying,  "  he  hoped  Mr.  Deaji 
would  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of 
making  bin*  a  bifliopj  fof  he  intended  very  fooi^  ^o  publi(^ 
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ifie  other  volume  of  Tindal^  which  would  certainly  do  the  ba« 
fincfs." 

After  the  ceflTation  of  the  Bee,  he  became  fo  involved  in  law« 
fuitSi  that  i>e  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
now  returned  to  his  original  deftination  of  the  hzr^  and  at'^ 
tended  for  fome  time  in  the  courts  of  law;  but  finding  hirafelf 
incapable  of  making  any  progrefs,  and  being  diftreHed  ro  the 
utmoft,  he  determined  at  length  on  fuicide.  Accoriiingly,  in 
1736,  he  took  a  boat  at  Somerfet  ftairs,  after  filling  his  pockets 
with  (tones,  and  ordered  the  waterman  to  (hoot  the  bridge  ^ 
and,  while  the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  ihc 
river, « where  he  peri(hed  immediately.  Several  days  before, 
he  had  been  vifibly  diftrafled  in  his  mind,  and  almoft  mad ; 
which  makes  fuch  an  aftion  the  lefs  wonderful.  He  was  never 
married,  but  left  one  natural  daughter  behind  him,  who  after- 
wards took  his  name,  and  was  fome  time  an  aclrefs  at  Drury*- 
lane.  The  morning  before  he  committed  this  a6l  upon  him- 
felf, he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  this  lady  to  accompany  him, 
which  ihe  however  very  wifely  refufed.  Upon  his  bureau  was 
found  a  flip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  thcfe  words : 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv'd, 
CanQOt  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Budgell  as  a  writer  is  very  agreeatle  •,  not  argumentative 
or  deep,  but  ingenious  and  entertaining ; '  and  his  (lyle  is  fo 
peculiarly  elegant,  that  it  may  in  that  refpedt  be  al  mo  it  ranked 
with  Addifon's,  and  is  certainly  fuperior  to  that  of  moft  engliih 
writers.  A  concife  epitaph,  which  he  wrote  in  memory  of  ^ 
very  fine  yQung  lady,  is  worth  prefcrving : 

She  ya9,  flie  la  (what  can  there  more  he  faid  ?) 
On  ^arth  the  £rft,  in  heaven  the  fecond  maid^ 

BUFALMACO  (Bo^iiMico),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
who  was  as  pleafant  in  his  coiiverfation,  as  he  was  ingenious 
in  his  compofitions.  A  friend,  whofe  name  was  Bruno,  con- 
fulting  him  one  day  how  |ie  might  give  more  expreiRon  to  his 
fubjeS,  Bufalmaco  anfwered,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,'  but 
to  make  the  word«  come  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  figures  by 
labels,  on  which  they  might  be  written.  Bruno,  thinking  him 
in  eameft,  did  fo,  as  feveral  fooliih  painters  did  after  him; 
whOj  improving  upon  Bruno,  added  anfwers  to  queftions, 
and  made  their  figures  enter  into  a  kind  of  converfation.  Bufal- 
maco died  in  1340. 

BUFFIER  (Claude),  a  french  writer,  and*of  french  parents, 
was  born  ip  Poland,  166 1  :  he  became  a  jefuit  in  1679,  and 
4ted  at  Paris  in  1737*  There  are  many  works  of  this  author, 
^bich  ihew  deep  penetration  and  accurate  judgement :  the 
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prindpnl  of  windt  is  Un  cours  dcs  fciertces,  &c.  that  is,  A 
courfe  of  fcit^nces  upon  principles  new  and  fimple,  in  ofdcr  to 
fomi  language,  the  undcrftanding,  and  the  heart,  1 732,  in  folio. 
This  colleftion  includes  an  excellent  frcnch  grammar  upon  a 
new  plan  ;  a  philofophic  and  pra<J\ical  treatife  upon  eloquence  \ 
an  art  of  poetry,  which  however  is' not  reckoned  the  beft  part 
of  this  mhccllany  j  elements  of  metaphyfics ;  an  examination 
into  vulear  prejudices  %  »  treatife  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  an  expo- 
(itioti  01  the  proofs  of  religion  :  all  full  of  rcfleftions,  juft  as 
well  as  new.  He  was  the  autlior  of  other  works,  in  verfe  and 
pTofe,  of  which  no  great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  ftyle  in  both  is  rather  eafy,  tlian  accurate  and  correal, 
jiotwithilanding  the  precepts  in  his  grammar,  which  is  really 
philofophic, 

BUFFON  (George  Louis  le  Clerc,  count  de),  was  born 
at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the  7th  of  September  1707  :  bis 
father  was  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon 
was  d(iftined  to  the  fame  office,  if  fciencc  had  not  drawn  him 
away  from  the  law.  He  ftudied  at  Dijon  5  and  his  eager  activity^ 
his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robuft  conftitution,  fitted  him 
to  purfue  bufmefs  and  pleafure  with  equal  ardour.  His  early 
pa  (lion  was  for  aftronomy ;  and  the  young  le  Clerc  was  never 
without  £uclid  in  his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  with 
an  englifli  nobleman  and  his  governor  to  Italy ;  but  he  over- 
looked the  choiceft  remains  of  art ;  and  amidil  the  ruins  of  an 
elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firft  felt  the  charms  of  natural 
liiftory,  whofe  zealous  and  fuccefsful  admirer  he  afterwards 
proved.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occafiona) 
quarrel,  with  an  Englifhman,  M4xom  he  wounded,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  Newton's  Fluxions 
from  the  latin,  and  Hales's  Statics  from  the  engliCh,  into  the 
french  language.  He  afterwards  came  to  England  at  the  age 
of  twenty- five ;  and  this  journey  concluded  his  travels ;  he  ftaid 
here  about  three  months.  At  the  age  of .  twenty-one,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  eilate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  1 2,000  pounds  fterling) ;  and  he  was  one 
of  thofc  M'hofe  cafy  or  afiluent  circumftances  urge  on  literary 
purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  of  fome  of  its  thorns.  Perhap^i 
this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement  to  Montbard,  where  he 
fpent  much  time,  and  where  his  leifure  was  little  interrupted : 
while  in  the  capital,  his  office  of  intendant  of  the  king's  garden 
and  cabinet,  engaged  much  of  his  time.  He  loved  company, 
and  was  partial  to  the  fair ;  but  he  loved  glory  more.  He  fpen^ 
fourteen  hours  every  d.iy  in  ftudy ;  and,  when  we  examine  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  number  of  his  works,  we 
wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo  much,  even  in  this  time.  At 
Jive  in  the  morning  he  retired  to  a  paviliipn  in  his  vaft  gardens^, 
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and  he  was  then  inacccffiWc.  This  was,  as  prince  ttcnty  of  Pruffia 
called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hi  (lory  ;  but  he  was  indifFercntly 
accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked ;  an  old  writing  table, 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  antient  elbow  chair  of  black 
leather  were  the  only  furniture  of  his  ftudy.  Hi^  manufcripis 
were  in  a  cabinet  in  another  building,  and  he  went  occaftonally 
from  one  to  the  other.  Tlie  aeras  of  Buftbn's  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  iiniflied,  it  was  put  alide,  in 
order  that  he  might  forget  it ;  and  he  then  returned  to  it  whh 
the  Icvcrity  of  a  critic.  He  was  anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  9 
and  if  thofe  to  whom  he  read  his  works  heGtated  a  moment, 
he  chanjeJ  the  paflage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  laft  read 
like  Magliabechi,  the  titles,  tlie  contents,  and  the  moil  in- 
terefling  parts ;  but  he  read  M.  Necker's  Compte  Rendu,  and 
the  Admin iftration  of  the  finances,  at  length  :  he  fpok?  of  them 
ttlfo  with  no  little  enthufiafm. .  His  favourite  authors  were 
Fenelon,  Montefquteu,  and  Kichafdfon. 

M.  de  BufFon's  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely  animated, 
but  fometimcs  very  cheerful.  He  was  exaft  in  his  drefs,  parti- 
cularly in  drefling  his  hair.  He  fat  long  at  table,  and  then 
feemed  at  his  eaie.  His  converfation  was,  at  this  time,  un- 
embarrafled,'  and  his  guefts  had  frequently  occafion  to  notice 
fome  happy  turn  of  phrafe,  or  fomc  deep  refleftion.  His  com- 
plaifance  was  very  confiderable :  he  loved  praife,  and  even  praifed 
faimfelf;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs,  with  fuch  good 
humour,  and  with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was 
never  difagreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  extent  of 
his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  attention  w^ith 
which  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
was  fenfible  of  his  own  value.  It  would  perhaps  have  difplayed 
a  ftronger  milid  to  have  concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93, 
and  almoft  adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87,  and  the  fub- 
jccl  of  our  prefent  obfervations  exceeded  only  80.  Fifty-fix 
Hones  were  found  in  his  bladder ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to 
the^operation,  he  might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  fon 
remains.  Near  a  high  tower,  In  the  gardens  of  Montbard,  he 
has  placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Excclfse  Turn     • 
Hiimilis  Columna, 
Parent!  fuo 
Fil.  BufFon. 

He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illncfs,  on  the  16th  of 
April  1788.  Notwithflanding  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
works,  his  application  was  indefatigable,  and  his  life,  even  to 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  conftantly  devoted  to  the  fciences. 
His  body,  embalmed,  was  prefcnted  on  the  i8th  at  St.  Medard's 
3.  churchy 
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church,  and  conveyed  afterwards  to  Montbard  in  BtXrgvmAff 
yhere  this  illuflrious  writer  had  rcqueftedin  his  will  to  be  interred, 
in  the  fame  vault  with  his  wife.  His  funeral  was  attended  witli'ai 
pomp  rarely  beftowed  on  dignity,  opulence  or  power.  A  nu- 
merous concourfe  of  academieians,  and  perfons  difUnguiihcd  by 
rank  and  pofite  literature,  met  in  order  to  pay  the  fincere  ho- 
mage defervedly  due  to  fo  great  a  philofophet.  ^ull  20,000 
fpeflators  crowded  the  ftrcets  through  which  the  hearfe  was  to 
pafs,  and  exprefiedthe  fame  curioGty  as  i^  the  cet^mbny  had 
been  for  a  monarch^  Such  is  ,the  reverence  we  feel  for  the 
learned  in  general  ^  and  we  cannot  help  .relating  a  (hort  anec- 
dote that  fully  evinces  the  truth  of  this  afTertion.  During  the 
lad  war,  the  captains  of  englifli  privateers^  whenever  they 
found  in  their  prizes  any  boxes  addrefied  to  count  de  BufToa 
(and  many  were  addrtfled  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  world), 
immediately  forwarded  them  to  Paris,  without  opening  themt 
whereas  thofe  direclcd  to  the  king  of  Spain  were  generaily 
feized. — Count  de  BufFon  was  in  his  peticii  fenfes  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  diflblution^  The  very  morning  of  the  I5th| 
he  ordered  fome  work  to  be  done  in  the  botanic  garden,  and 
remitted  the  fum  of  18,000  livres  (750I.)  to  Mi  Tbouin  the 
gardener,  who  has  contributed  very  much  to  embelliik  that  de- 
lightful fpot  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  At  the  opening  of  the 
corpfe,  57  {lones  were  found  in  his  bladder,  fome  as  large  as  a 
fniall  bean  ;  30  of  them  were  crydallized  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  weighed  all  together  two  ounces  and  fix  dram^.-  All  his 
other  parts  were  perfectly  found.  The  brain  was  found  of  a 
fize  rather  greater  than  ordinary.  The  gentlemen  of  the  fa* 
culty  who  were  prcfent  at  the  opening  of  the  body,  unanimoufiy 
agreed  that  he  might  have  been  eafily  cut,  and  without  the  leali 
danger  ;  but  M.  de  £ufFon*s  conftant  doubts  of  the'exiilence  of 
fuch  an  obdruction,  and  his  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  operations,  made  him'perfid  in  letting  nature  per- 
form her  fundions  undidurbed;  and  he  repeatedly  faid  he  would 
trud  to  her.  And  indeed  none  could  fo  well  rely  on  the  effeifls 
of  bounteous  nature  as  the  count,  for  none  had  been  fo  liberally 
gratified.  On  his  manly  and  noble  figure  ihe  had  damped  the 
outward  figns  of  uncommon  intelligence. 

Lc  comte  de  la  Cepede,  in  his  dcfcription  of  the  four  lamps 
fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Genius,  ereifled  in  the  bofom  of 
France,  has  given  a  pompous  eulogy  of  Montefquieu,  Voltaire, 
Roufleau,  and  Builbn.  We  fhall  conclude  this  fubje£lby  tranf- 
lating  the  lad. — **  It  was  no  longer  night :  a  dar,  created  by 
nature  to  illuminate  the  univerfc,  flione  with  majedy*  His 
courfe  was  marked  by  dignity  ;  his  motion  by  harmony,  and  his 
repofe  by  ferenity  :  every  eye,  even  the  weaked,  was  eager  to 
contemplate  it.     From  his  car  rcfpkadent  over  the  uniwrfe,  he 
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fpread  his  magnificence.  As  God  incltJfcd  in  the  avk  all  the 
works  of  creation,  he  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  difperfed  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Every  form,  every  colour,  all  the  riclies  and  in- 
flinfls  of  the  world  were  offered  to  our  eyes,  and  to  our  under- 
ftandings.  Every  thing  was  revealed  ;  every  thing  ennobled  | 
every  thing  rendered  intereiling,  brilliant,  or  graceful.  Bat  a 
funeral  groan  was  heard—  nature  grieved  in  filence  : — with 
BofFon  the  lad  lamp  was  extinguidied." 

His  natural  hiilory however  has  not  cfcaped  fome  (harp  animad- 
verfions  from  the  pen  of  an  ingenious  writer  :  **  BufFon,  fays  he» 
divides  the  whole  animal  world  into  fix  clafTes,  viz.  quadrupeds, 
birds,  amphibious  animals,  fiili,  infe£ls,  and  worms.     Now  this 
firft  divifion  is  evidently  incomplete  ;  for  it  conveys  no  idea  of 
certain  genera  which  are  neverthclcfs  confiderably  extcnfivc  ; 
Such  are  cruftaceous  animals,  ihells,  and  ferpents,  which,  at 
Aril  fight,  appear  to  be  totally  forgot.     For  how  can  it  occur 
to  us,  that  ferpents  are  amphibious,  that  cruftaceous  animals 
are  infefls,  or  that  (hell-fifh  are  worms  ?     Had  he  extended  his 
clailes  to  twelve  or  more  in(lead  of  fix,  he  would  have  been  more 
clear,  and  his  divifion  Icfs  arbitrary  •,  for  in  treating  of  natural 
produdlions,  the  more  we  enlarge  the  number  of  our  diviHons, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  truth  ;  for  nature  produces  only  in- 
dividuals; all  the  connections  of  orders,  clades,  genera,  and 
the  like  exiil  only  in  our  imagination.     We  (hall  find,  if  we 
examine  the  generical  charafteriftics  only,  which  he  ufes,  yet 
greater  defers :  Thus,  for  indance,  any  particular,  as  that  of 
teats,  ufed  for  the  di{lin<fl:ion  of  quadrupeds,  ought  to  belong 
to  all  animals ;  whereas,  from  the  time  of  Aridotle  it  has  been 
well  known  that  the  horfe  has  no  teats.  The  clafs  of  quadrupeds 
he  fubdivides  into  five  orders,  viz.  i.  Anthropomorphx.  2.  Ferar. 
3.  Giires.  4.  Jumenta.  5.  i^ecora.  From  the  enumeration  of  thefe 
orders  it  muit  be  apparent,  that  the  divifion  is  not  only  arbitrary^, 
but  ill  iihagined  :  for  he  places  in  the   firft,  the  man,  the  ape, 
the  floth,  and  the  armadillo.     The  fyllematic  phrenfy  muft  run 
high  indeed  to  rank  beings  togetlver  lb  different  as  a  man,  and 
an  armadillo !     The  fecond  order  he  begins  with  the  lion  and 
tyger,  but  then  he  goes  to  the  cat,  the  otter,  the  weafel,  the 
fea-calf,    the  dog,    the  bear,  the  badger — and  at  htft  comes 
the  hedge-hog,  the  mole  and  the  bat  1     Could  any  one  have 
thought  the  three  lad  deferve  the  name  of  Ferae  or  wild  beafts^ 
or  fuch  domedic  animals  as  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?     Giires,  or  dor- 
micC)  are  his  third  order ;  he  arranges  under  this  head,  not  only 
all  the  mouTe  kind  (of  which  I  know  but  one,  the  dormoufe), 
but  the  porcupine,  tlie  horfe,  the  fquirtel,  and  the  beaver.    The 
fourth  is  the  Jumenta,  or  animals  of  burthen :  thefe  are  the 
dephanti  the  fea-horfe,  the  ihrew  nioufe,  the  horfe,  and  the 
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hog — fo  incongruous  and  whlmfical  an  aflemblagCj  rfs  to  mated 
us  think  it  mull  have  coft  the  author  no  flight  pains  to  render  it 
ridiculous.  liaflly  the  Peccra,  or  cattle,  confifl  of  the  camcl^ 
the  (lag,  the  goat,  the  flieep,  and  the  ox  :  but  what  a  difference 
is  there  between  the  camel  and  the  iheep — the  (lag  and  ilie 
goat !  For  what  reafon  Ihouhl  fuch  creatures  be  ranked  in  the 
lame  order,  except  from  a  determination  that  the  animal  king- 
dom ihould  be  reduced  into  fo  few  orders  ?  Then  if  his  fub- 
divifions  be  further  examined,  the  lynx  will  be  fotmd  to  be  a  kind 
of  cat— the  fox  and  wolf,  a  fort  of  dog— the  civet  a  kind  of  badger 
— the  guinea*pig  a  kind  of  a  hare — the  rhinoceros,  an  elephant — 
and  the  afs,  an  horfe  !  And  this  Incongruity,  merely  bccaufe 
there  is  feme  uniformity  in  the  number  of  their  teats— or  the 
figure  of  their  horns.  From  this  fyilem  of  quadrupeds  we  may 
jadge  of  the  reft.  With  him  ferpents  are  amphibious  animals—* 
the  crab,  and  lobller,are  not  only  infedls,  but  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
lice  and  ileas  !  1  he  flicll,  cruftaccous  and  gelatinous  fifh,  oyfters, 
mufcles,  liar,  and  cuttle  fifli,  are  indifcriminately — worms  !" 

He  is  however  jullly  celebrated  for  his  vail  knowledge  of 
natural  hiftory  over  the  whole  world.  His  works  arc  truly 
philofophical,  and  difplay  an  erudition  which  does  honour  to 
himfelf  and  his  country,  i.  'Fraitc  des  fltixions, 'traduit  de 
Newton,  4to.  1740.  2.  J. a  ftatique  des  vcgctaux,  traduite  de 
Tanglois  de  Hales,  410.  1745.  3.  Hilloire  Naturelle,  13  vqIs. 
4to.   1749,  1765. 

BULL    (John),    a  celebrated  mufician,    was  born  in  So- 
merfetfliirc  alxiut  I5<^^J,  and  educated  under  Blitheman,  organift 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel.      In    1  586  he  was  admitted  ba- 
chelor of  muljc  at  Oxford,  having  been  a  pra£litioner  fourteen 
years.     In    1501,    he  was  appointed   organift  of  the  queen's 
chapel ;  and  the  year  nft-er,  \^  as  created  doclor  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.     He  was  greatly  admired  for  his  fint  hand  upon 
the  prgan,  as  well  as  for  his  compofitions.     Upon  the  efta- 
bliflim'ent  of  Greiham  college,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  profeffor 
of  mufic  there  •,  and,  not  being  able  to  fpcak  latin,  was  per- 
mitted to  deliver  his  le(flurcs  in  cnglidi  ;  this  was  tlirough  the 
management  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  herfelf  recommend-* 
cd  him.      In    1601   he  went  abroad  for  the    recovery  of   hi5 
health,    and   travelled   into  France  and   Germany,    M'herc  he 
dlftinguilhed  himfelf   in  his  art,    to  the  aftoniftiment   of   fo- 
reigners.    Ward  relates,  that,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Elizabeth^ 
he  became  chief  organiil  to  king  James  :  he  was  certainly  in  th« 
iervice  of  prinee  1  leiirv,  his  name  ftanding  lirft  in  the  lift  of  that 
prince's  muficians  in  j  6 1 1 ,  with  a  fnhiry  of  40I.  per  ann.   lit  1611 
he  quitted  England,  perhaps  becaufc  his  art  grew  outof  faftiion  ) 
and  went  to  reiidc  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  the  fervicc  of  the  archduke.      Wood   fays,    he  died  at 
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amburg ;  othcrSi  at  Lubec;  There  is  a  pifture  of  him  yet 
remaining  in  the  itiulic-fchool  at  Oxford.  Ward  has  given  z 
long  lift  of  his  Compofitions  in  manufcript;  but  the  only  works 
In  print  are  his  Icflbns  in  the  coUeftion,  intituled  Parthenie  :  or 
the  maidenhead  of  the  firft  mufic  that  ever  was  printed  for  the 
virginals.  He  appears  from  fome  leflbns  in  this  work,  to  have 
poffefled  a  power  of  execution  on  the  harpfichord,  far  beyond 
what  is  generally  conceived  of  the  mailers  of  that  time. 

BULL  (George),  biOiop  of  St.  David's,  defceqded  from 
an  antient  family  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  at  Wells  in  that 
county,  March  25,  1634.  His  father  dying  wheu  he  was  biit 
four  years  old,  he  was  left,  with  an  eftace  of  200I.  a  year,  to 
the  care  of  guardians,  by  whom  he  was  firft  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar^^fchool  in  Wells,  and  afterwards  at  the  free-fchool  of  Ti- 
verton in  Devonftiire.  He  was  entered  a  commoner  in  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  July  10^  1648;  Being  now  tranfplanted  from 
the  Itrifteft  difcipline  to  more  manly  liberty,  he  neglcfted  hid 
ftudies  to  purfue  pleafure  j.but  ftill  his  genius  difcovered  itfelf. 
As  he  had  naturally  a  clofe  ftrong  way  of  reafoning,  he  foon 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  logic,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  z 
fmart  difputant.  Refufmg  to  take  the  oath  to  the  common- 
tt^ealth  of  England,  he  retired  in  January  1649,  ^'i^h  his  tutor 
Mt.  Ackland,  to  North-Cadbury  in  Somerfetftiire.  In  this  re- 
treat, which  lafted  till  he  was  19  yeats  of  age,  he  had  frequent 
converfation  with  one  of  his  fifters,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  in- 
comparable parts  v^ere  direfted  by  the  moft  folid  piety.  By 
her  afFeftionate  recommendation  to  her  brother  of  that  religion 
her  own  conduct  fo  much  adorned,  fhe  won  him  from  every 
tlnflure  df  lightnefs  and  vanity,  and  influenced  him  to  a  ferious 
profecution  of  his  ftudies.  He  now  put  himfelf,  by  the  advice 
bf  his  guardians,  under  the  care,  and  boarded  in  the  houfe,  of 
Mr.  William  Thomas  [m],  reflor  of  Ubley  in  Somcrfetftiire, 
from  whom  he  received  little  or  no  real  improvement ;  but  the 
acquaintance  he  made  with  his  tutor's  fon,  Mr.  Samuel  Thjomas^ 
made  fome  amends.  This  gentleman  perfuaded  him  to  read 
Hooker,  Hammond,  Taylor,  and  Epifcopius,  with  which  he 
fupplied  him,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  father's  difpleafure  | 
who  never  found  any  of  thofe  books  in  his  ftudy  without  dif- 
covering  vidble  marks  of  his  difpleafure;  and  eaGly  euefiing 
from  what  quarter  they  c^me,  would  often  fay,  **  My  fon  wIU 
corrupt  Mr.  BuU.''^    About  two  years  after  he  had  quitted  Mr« 

[m]  This  gentleijiaa  then  was  in  great  and  was  ap^inted  an  affiftaot  to  the  Com- 

reputation  for  his  piety,    and   eftcemed  miflioncrs  tor  ejedling  fuch.whoxo  they 

«ne  of  the  chief  minifters  of  hit  time  \a  called  fcaadaloua,    ignoranr,  and  iofuffil 

the  neighbourhood  where  he  li?ed }    he  cient  miniibrs   and   fchoolmaftcn.     He 

Wis  alwa/s  reckoned  a  puritan,  and  dofed  lived  to  be  eje^cd  himfelf  for  noncoofbr* 

with  the  prelbfteriui  omifiiretf  in  1641,  mity^  tad  died  an  1667.    Nelfon. 
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Thomas^  he  was,  by  Dr.  Skinner  the  cjcfted  bifliop  of  Qxforif 
ordained  deacon  and  pried  in  one  day,  being  at  that  time  21 
years  of  age ;  after  which  he  accepted  the  benefice  of  St. 
George's  near  Briftol,  worth  about  30I.  a  year.  A  little  oc- 
currence, foon  after  his  coming  to  this  living,  contributed 
greatly  to  cftablifli  his  reputation  as  a  preacher.  One  Sunday, 
when  he  had  begun  his  fermon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his 
bibk  to  explain  fome  texts  of  fcripturc  which  he  had  quoted, 
his  notes,  which  were  wrote  on  fevcral  fmall  pieces  of  paper, 
flew  out  of  his  bible  into  the  middle  of  the  church :  many  of 
the  congregation  fell  into  laughter,  concluding  that  their  young 
preacher  would  be  nonplufTcd  for  want  of  materials  y  but  fome 
of  the  more  fober  and  bctter-narured  fort  gathered  up  the  fcat- 
tered  notes,  and  carried  them  to  him  in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Bull 
took  them  ;  and  perceiving  that  mod  of  the  audience,  confiding 
chieflv  of  fea*faring  perfons,  were  rather  inclined  to  triumph 
over  nim  under  that  iurprize,  he  clapped  them  into  his  book 
again,  and  ihut  it,  and  then,  without  referring  any  more  to 
them,  went  on  with  the  fubjeQ  he  had  begun.  Another  time 
while  he  was  preaching,  a  quaker  came  into  the  church,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  fermon,  cried  out,  "  George,  come  down, 
thou  art  a  falfe  prophet  and  an  hireling  j"  whereupon  the  pa- 
tilhioners,  who  loved  their  minider  exceedingly,  fell  upon  the- 
poor  quaker  wuth  fuch  fury,  as  obliged  Mr.  Bull  to  come  down 
out  of  the  pulpit  to  quiet  them,  and  to  fave  him  from  the 
effefts  of  their  refentment :  after  which,  he  went  up  again  and 
finiflied  his  fermon.  The  prevailing  fpirit  of  thofe  times  would  not 
admit  of  the  public  and  regular  ufc  of  the  book  of  common  prayer^ 
bnt  Mr.  Bull  formed  all  his  public  devotions  out  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  and  was  commended  as  a  perfon  who  prayed 
by  the  fpirit,  by  many  who  condemned  the  common-prayer  as 
a  beggarly  element  and  carnal  performance.  A  particular  in- 
ftancc  of  this  happened  to  him,  upun  his  being  fent  for  to  bap- 
tize the  child  of  a  diiTenter  in  his  parifli.  Upon  this  occafion, 
he  made  ufe  of  the  office  of  baptifm  as  prefcribed  by  the  church 
of  England,  which  he  had  got  entirely  by  heart,  and  which  he 
went  through  with  fo  much  readinefs,  gnivity,  and  devotion, 
that  the  wliole  companv  were  extremely  afFedled.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  father  ot  the  child  returned  him  a  great  many 
thanks,  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  with  how  much  greater 
edification  thofe  prayed,  who  entirely  depended  upon  the  fpirit 
of  God  for  his  affidance  in  their  extempore  efFufions,  than  they 
did  who  tied  themfelves  up  to  premeditated  forms ;  and  that,  if 
he  had  not  made  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  the  badge  of  popery  as  he 
called  it,  nobody  could  have  formed  the  leait  obje£^ion  to  his 
excellent  prayers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bull  (hewed  nim  the  office 
of  baptifm  in  the  liturgy^  wherein  waa  contained  every  prayer 
6        *  he 
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ht  had  ufed  oil  that  bccafion;  which,  with  other  arguments 
offered  by  Mr.  Bull  in  favour  of  the  common  prayer,  wrought 
fo  effeftually  upon  the  good  old  man,  and  his-  whole  family, 
that'  from  tnat  time  they  became  conftant  attendants  on  the 
public  fcrvice  of  the  church. 

In  1658,  Mr.  Bull  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Grc- 
pory,  minifter  of  Cirencefter,  and  the  fame  year  was .  prefented 
by  the  hdy  Pbol  to  the  reftory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary  ne^r 
Cirencefter.  In  1659,  being  privy  to  the  defigns  In  favour  6( 
king  Charles,  his  houfe  was  chofe  for  one  of  the  places  of 
meeting.  After  the  refloration  in  1662,  he  was  prefented  by 
the  lord  chancellor  to  the  vicarage  of  Suddington  St.  Peter's,  It 
the  requeft  of  his  diocefAn,  Dr.  Nicolfon  bimop  of  Gloucefter. 
During  the  27  years  Mr.  Bull  was  reft  or  of  Suddingtdrt,  he 
compofed  moll  of  his  works,  feveral  trafts  of  which  are  en*- 
tirely  loft  through  his  own  negleft  in  preferving  them.  Iil  166*9 
he  publifhed  his  Harmonia  Apoftolica.  In  1675,  came  abroad 
his  Examen  Cenfurae,  &c.  and  Apologia  pro  Harmonia ;  in 
anfwer  to  two  authors  who  had  written  againft  his  apoftolical 
harmony.  About  three  years  after,  he  was  promoted  'by  the 
carl  of  Nottingham  then  lord  chancellor,  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Gloucefter.  In  1685  he  publifhed  his  Defenfio 
fidei  Nicenx.  Five  years  after  the  publication  of  this  book, 
Mr.  Bull  was  prefented  by  Philip  Sheppard,  efq.  to  the  living 
of  Avening  in  Gloucefterftiire,  worth  200I.  a  vear. 

June  the  loth,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  gfeat  fer* 
vices  he  had  dotic  the  whole  church,  by  his  eitcellent  defence 
of  the  nicene  faith,  conferred  on  him  the  degtee  of  D.  D. ;  and 
the  20th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  arch- 
deaconry of  LlandafF,  to  which  he  was  preferred  by  archbifliop 
Sancroft.  He  preached  very  warmly  againft  popery  in  king 
James  the  lid's  reign,  and  after  the  revolution  was  put  into 
the  commiflion  of  the  peace.  In  1694,  while  reftot  of  Avening, 
he  publiftied  his  Judicium  ecolefias  cathoiicaeiNJ.     His  laft: 

work 

[v']  Mt.  NelCon,  fbon  after  the  pub*  oFMeaut  expreiTes  himf^lf  in  tht  follow- 

iieaiion  of  this  work,  Cent  it  as  a  prefent  Ing  termi :  **  Dr.  BuU's  performance  is 

fo  Mr.  Boffiitt,  biihop  of  Meaux.     That  admirable,  the  patter  he  treats  of  coold 

prelate  cqmmuoicated  it  to  fevenl  other  not  be  explained  with  greater  learning  and 

french  biifaops,  the  refult  of  which  was;  judgment;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  wonder 

that  Mr.  Neiibn  wu  defiredy  tn  a  letter  at,  which  is,  that  (6  great  a  man,  who 

from  the  hifllop  of  Meaux,   not  only  to  ^aks  To  tdvantageoufly  of  the  charch,  of 

return  Dr.  Bull  his  humble  thai^s,  but  falvation  which  is  obtained  only  in  unity 

the  unfeigned  congratulations  alfo  of  the  with  her,  and  of  the  infallible  aflilbince 

whole  clergy  of  France,  then  ailembled  at  of  the  holy  ghoft  in  the  council  of  Nictt 

St*  Germains,  for  the  great  ferrice  he  had  which  infers  the  fame  aliiftance  for   all 

done  to  the  catholic  church,   in  fo  well  others  aflembled  in  the  fame  church,  can 

defending  her  determination,  concerning  continue  a  moment  without  acknowledging 

f^t  neceflity  of  believing  the  divinity  of  her.    Or,  let  him  tcU  me,  fir,  what  hm 

the  fim  of  God.    In  that  letter  the  biihop  meiAs  by  the  term  catholic  church  f    U 

n  z  it 
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work  was  Prlmitlva  apofloUca  traditio  dogmatics  In  ecd'edi  ca^ 
tholica  rccepti  de  J.  C  falvatorls  noftri  dlvinatione  j  which  with 
his  other  latin  works  was  printed  in  1703  [oj.  April  29,  1705, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St.  David's.  A  few  months  after 
his  confecration  he  went  down  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  con- 
ftantly  after  refided  till  he  left  the  world,  February  17,  1709. 
Of  eleven  children  only  two  furvived  him.  All  his  works  have 
been  pubKfhed  fince  his  death  by  Mr.  Nclfon,  who  gives  him 
the  following  charafter.  *^  He  was  tall  of  ftature,  and  in 
his  younger  years  thin  and  pale,  but  fuller  and  more  fanguinc  in 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his  age  ;  his  fight  quick  and  llrong, 
and  his  conftitution  firm  and  vigorous,  till  indefatigable  reading 
and  nocturnal  ftudies  had  impaired,  and  at  length  q.uite  extin- 

f;uifhe4  the  one,  ^id  fubje£ted  the  other  to  many  infirmities  v 
or  his  fight  failed  him  entirely,  and  his  (Irengm  to  a  great 
degree,  fome  years  before  he  died.  But  whatever  bodily  di^o- 
fitxenfl  he  comrafted,.  his  head  was  always  free,  and  remained 
Ufncffe£i:ed  to  the  kft.  In  the  temperature  and  complexion  of 
his  body,  that  of  melancholy  ieemed  to  prevail,  but  never  fo 
far  as  to  indifpofe  him  for  iludy  and  converfation*-  The  vivacity 
of  his  natural  temper  e:(pofed  him  to  (harp  and  f«dden  fits  of 
anger,  which  were  of  but  fbost  continuance,  and  fufiiciently 
atoned  for  by  the  goodnefs  and  tenderncfs  of  his  nature  towards 
all  his  domellics.  H^  had  a  firmne&  and  conftaney  cf  mind,, 
which  made  him  not  eaGIy  moved,  whet>  he  bad  once  fixed  his* 
purpofes  and  reiblutions.  He  had  early  a  true  Denfe  of  feligion  ^ 
and  though  he  made  a  fliort  excurfton  into  the  patll»  of  vanity, 
]fet  he  was  entirely  recovered  a  confideiable  time  before  he  en- 
tered into  ordevs*  His  great  learning  was  tempered  with  that 
piodeft  and  humble  opinioi}  of  it,  th»t  madSe  it  fliine  with  greater 
lufire.  His  a£tioti6  were  no  lefsinftr unlive  than  his  converfa* 
tion ;  for  his  exaft  knowledge  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  had  fach  an  in- 
fiaence  upon  his  pradice,  that  it  was  indeed  an  entire  and  beau- 
tiful image  of  the  prodence  and  probity,  fimplicity  and  benig- 

it  the  church  of  Robtc,  and  thofe  that,  ad-  a  ftcos^  editnn  printed- at  London,  (707, 

here  to  her  ?  Is  it  the  church  of  EnglMid  ?"  m  iamo»  wider  the  following  title  :  **  The 

ts  it  a  confufed  heap  of  focieties»  fepanted  corruptions  of  the  chureh  of  Rome,  in  re. 

the  one  from  ttw  other  ?  And  how  can  they  lation  to  ecdefialtical  gorersjnent,    the 

}Se  that  kingdom  of  Chrii^,  not  divided  rule  of  faith,  and  form,  of  divine  woi  (hip  *. 

againft  ttfelf*  and  which  ftnW  never  pe^'  la  anfwer  to  ^e  biAop  "•{  Meaur  s  que- 

ri(h?  It  would  be  a  great  fatisfaAioa  to  riei." 

qxe  to  receive  fome  anfwer  upon  this  fub-         [o]  In  one  volirme  in  folio,  under  the 

je£t*,    that  might  explain  the  opinion  of  care  and  infpedion  of  Dr.  John  Emeft* 

fo  vreigl>ty  and  (bli^  an  author.      I>r.  Bull  Grabe«    the  author's  age  and  iniirmirirs 

anfwered  the  queries  propufed  in  this  let*  difabling  .him  from  undertaking  this  edt* 

ter ;  l^ut  juft  as  his  anfwer  cime  to  Mr.  tion*     Tht  iogcuious  ediror  added  many 

^elfon'^s  hands,  the  bUhop  died.     How-^  learned  ajmctatiouf*  aud  aocxcellezitpic- 

ever)  Dr.  Uall's  anfwer  was  publ^hed^iM^  iiace« 
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^Ity,  Tiumllity  anci  charity,  purity  and  piety,  of  the  primitive 
chriilians.  During  his  laft  ficknefs,  his  admirable  patience, 
under  exquiiite  pains,  and  his  continual  prayers,  made  it  evident 
that  his  mind  was  much  fuller  of  God  than  of  his  illnefs ;  and^ 
he  entertained  thofe  that  attended  him  with  ifuch  lively  dcfcrip- 
tions  of  religion,  and  another  world,  as  if  he  had  a  mucfi  clearer 
view  than  ordinary  of  what  he  believed." 

BULLl ALDUS  (Ismael),  a  very  celebrated  aftronomer, 
was  bom  at  Laon  in  the  ifle  of  France,  1605.  He  travelled 
in  his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improving  himfdf  in  natural  know- 
ledge ;  and  afterwards  publifhed  feveral  works,  i.  De  natura 
lucis,  at  Paris,  in  1638.  2.  Phiiolaus^  divided  into  four 
books  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  eftabliih  the^philolaic  fyftem 
of  the  world,  which  Copernicus  had  revived  :  Amfterdam,  1639. 
3.  Aftronomia  philolaica ;  opus  novum,  in  quo  motus  plane- 
tarum  per  novam  veram  hypothcfm  demonftrantur,  &c.  Additur 
nova  methodus  computaudi  6clipfes  folares,  &c.  Paris,  164c, 
In  the  prolegomena  to  this  work,  he  defcribescurforilythe  rile, 
and  progrels  of  aftronomy.  He  takes  particular  notice  of 
JJ^epJer,  whofe  fagacity  in  eftablifhing  the  fyftem  of  the  world 
he  greatly  admires ;  yet  complains  of  him,  and  juftly,  for  fomc- 
times  deferring  geometrical,  and  having  recourfe  to  phyfical  fo- 
lutions.  Ricciolus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Almageit,  tells  us^ 
that  Bullialdus  had  fcarcely  publifhed  his  new  method  of  calcu- 
lating eclipfes,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  obfervc  an 
ccHpie  of  the  fun  deviating  confiderably  from  his  own  calcu- 
lations. This  eclipfe  happened  upon  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  in 
1645.  4*  Aftronomix  Philolaicae  fundamienta  clarius  explicata 
6c  aflerta  adverfus  Sethi  W^rdi  impugnationem.  Paris,  1557. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  he  lliewed  from  four  eftabJifhed 
'obfervatioBS  of  Tycho  Brahe,  that  Ward's  hypothefis  could  not 
be  brought  to  agree  with  the  phenomena  of  Mars,  This  was 
Seth  Ward,  biihpp  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  of  Salifbury. 
Bullialdus  publifhed  alfo  another  piece  or  two  upon  geometry 
and  arithmetic.  In  1661  he  paid  Hevelius  a  vifit  at  Dantzicj 
for  the  fake  of  feeing  his  optical  and  aflronomical  apparatus. 
Afterwards  he  l^ecame  a  preibyter  at  Paris,  and  died  4)e|r^  1x1 
1694. 

JbULlyET  (John  Baptist),  died  at  Befan^on,  Sept.  6, 
1775,  aged  76,  was  dean  of  the  univcrfity  of  that  t:ity.  He 
had  a  furpriGng  memory,  and  although  devoted  tP  irkfome 
ftudies  he  was  of  a  mild  and  affable  difpofition.  His  works  are 
of  two  kinds ;  fome  turning  on  religious  matters,  and  others 
43n  literary  inquiry,  l^hey  af e  accurate  and  folid  ;  but  we  are 
^ot  to  look  in  them  for  elegance  of  ftyle.  The  principal  of 
them  are,  i«  Hiltory  of  the  eflablifliment  of  chriftianity  taken 
ff^m  jewiib  ^n^  P^g^n  authors  alpne,    17641  4to.'     2.  The 
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exxftence  of  God  demopftrat^d  by  nature,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  An«f 
fwcr  to  fome  objeftions  of  unbelievers  to  the  bible,  3  vols.'  i2mo, 
'JThefe  three  works  are  much  eftcemed.  4.De  apoftolica  ecclc-i 
fi^e  Gallicanx  origine.  1752,  i2mo.  5.  Memoirs  on  the  Celtic 
tongue,  i7S4-59>  3  vols.  fol.  This  work  contributed  mod  to 
his  reputation.  6.  Refearchcs  into  the  hiftory  pf  Cards.  i7S7» 
8vo.     7.  A  diflertation  on  the  hiftory  of  France,  1757?  ^vo. 

BULLEYN  (William)j  a  learned  phyfician  and  botanift, 
vas  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Vlllth's  reign.  He 
wasbred  lip  at  Cambridge  as  fome  fay,  at  Oxford  according 
to  others  \  but  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  both-  thofe  nurferies 
qf  learning  had  a  fhare  in  his  education.  We  know  but  little 
of  this  pcrfon,  though  he  was  famous  in  his  profelFion,  and  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyHcians  in  London,  except  what 
we  are  able  to  colleft  from  his  works.  Tanner  fays,  that  he 
was  a  divine  as  well  as  a  phyfician  ;  that  he  wrote  a  book  again(t 
tranfubftantiation ;  and  that  in  June  1550,  he  was  induced 
into  the  Tcftory  of  Bl^xhall  in  Suffolk,  which  he  refigned  in 
November  1554.  From  his  works  we  learn,  that  he  had  been 
a  traveller  over  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  efpe- 
c}ally  England ;  and  he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufmefs,  to 
acquaint  himfelf  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  each  place,  with 
the  produfts  of  its  foil,  efpecially  vegetables.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  more  permanently  fettled  at  Durham,  where 
he  praftifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation ;  and,  among  others 
of  the  moft  eminent  inhabitants,  was  in  great  favour  with  fir 
Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  book  in  the  laft  year  of  queen  Mary's  reign.  In  1560,  he 
went  to  London  ;  where,  to  his  infinite  furprife,  he  found  him- 
felf accufed,  by  Mr.  William  Hilton  of  Biddick,  of  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  the  baron  aforefaid  ;  who  really  died  among 
his  own  friends  of  a  malignant  fever.  The  innocent  doftor 
was  eafily  cleared  j  yet  did  not  his  enemy  ceafe  to  thirft  after 
his  blood,  but  hired  fome  ruffians  to  affafF^nate  him.  But  this 
alfo  proving  inefiedlual,  the  faid  WiHiam  Hilton  arrefted  Dr. 
BuUeyn  in  an  a£lion>  and  confined  him  in  prifon  a  long  time ; 
where  he  wrote  fome  of  thofe  mediqal  treatifes,  which  (hall  be 
mentioned  juft  now.  He  was  a  very  learned,  experienced, 
and  able  phyfician.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  works  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  and  naturalifls,  both  greek,  roman^  and 
arabian.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of  probity  and  piety ;  and,  though 
he  lived  in  the  times  of  popery,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
tainted  with  its  principles.  He  died  in  157D,  and  was  buried  in 
the  fame  grave  with  his  brother  Richard  BuUcyn,  a  divine,  who 
^ied  13  years  before,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
There  is  an  infcriptiox^  on  their  tombj  with  fome  Utin  verfes  in 

praifc 
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praifc  of  them,  wherein  they  arc  faid  to  be  men  famous  for  their 
learning  and  piety.  Of  Dr.  Bulleyn  particularly  it  is  faid,  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  accommodate  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  with  medicines  for  the  relief  of  their  diftempers. 

He  wrote,  i.  The  government  of  health,  1558,  Svo.     2.  Re- 
gimen againil  the  pleurify,  1562,  Svo.     3.  Bulwark  of  defence 
again il  all  ficknefs,    forenefs,    and  wounds,  that  daily  afTault 
mankind,  &c.   1962,  folio.     This  work  confids  of,  firft,  The 
book  of  compounds,  with  a  table  of  their  names,  and  the  apo« 
thecarics  rules  or  terms ;  fecondly.  The  book  of  the  ufc  of  fick 
men  and  medicines,  before  which  is  prefixed,  a  wooden  print 
of  an  old  man,  in  a  fur  gown,  and  a  flat  bonnet,  his  purfe  or 
fcrip  by  his  fide,  fupporting  himfelf  on  a  llaff,  and  a  death's 
head  at  his  feet.   Thcfe  are  both  compofed  in  dialogues  between 
Sicknefs  and  Health.     Then  follows,   thirdly,    Ihe  book  of 
(imples,  being  an  Herbal  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  at  the  end 
of  which  are  the  wooden  cuts  of  fome  plants,  and  of  fome  lim*^ 
becks  or  ilills;    and,  fourthly,    A  dialogue  between  Sorcnefg 
and  Chirurgery,  concerning  impoftum'ations  and  wounds,  and 
their  caufes  and  cures.     This  traft  has  three  wooden  cuts  in  it  i 
one  reprefentlng  a  man's  body  on  the  fore(>art  full  of  fores  and 
fwellings ;  the  other,  in  like  manner,  behind  ;  the  third  is  alfo 
a  human  figure,  in  which  the  veins  are  feen  directed  to,  and 
named,  wnich  are  to  be  opened  in  phlebotomy.     4.  A  dialogue 
both  pleafant  and  pitiful,  wherein  is  (hewed  a  godly  regimen 
again(l  the  plague,  with  confolations  and  comfort  againft  death^ 
1564,  Svo.  Some  other  pieces  of  a  fmaller  nature  are  afcribed  to 
Dr.  Bulleyn ;  but  as  they  are  of  very  little  confequence,  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  be  minute  in  our  enquiries  about  them. 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  was  born  at  Bengarten,  a  village 
near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  July  18,  1504.  At  the  age  of 
12,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  Embrick,  to  be  in(lru£ted  in 
grammar-learning.  After  continuing  here  three  years,  he  went 
to  Cologn.  At  this  time  his  father,  to  make  him  feel  for  the 
diftrefles  of  others,  and  be  more  frugal  and  modeft  in  his  drefs^ 
and  temperate  in  his  diet,  withdrew  that  money  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  fupply  him ;  fo  that  Bullinger  was  forced,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuitom  of  thofe  times,  to  fubfift  on  the  alms  he 
got  by  iinging  from  door  to  door.  At  Cologn  he  ftudied  logic, 
and-^ommenced  H.  A.  at  i6year$old.  He  afterwards  betook 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  canon  law,  and  to  the  reading 
of  the  fathers.  He  h^d  early  formed  the  defign  of  turning  Car- 
thufian,  but  the  writings  ot  MelanAhon  and  other  reformers 
made  him  change  his  refolution,  and  gave  him  a  diflike  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  which,  however,  he 
did  not  immediately  feparate.  In  1522,  he  commenced  M.  A.  * 
and  returning  home,  he  fpent  a  year  in  fai$  father's  houfe, 
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wholly  employing  hjmfelf  in  his  ftudles.  The  year-  ^ftcr,  h . 
vas  called  by  Jonar  abbot  of  Kapclia  near  Zurich,  to  teach  in 
his  convjcnt,  which  he  did  with  great  reputation  for  four  yearsl 
He  was  very  inftrumcntal  in  caufing  the  refqrmation  of  Zuevius 
^o  be  received,  1526,  in  the  abbey  of  Knpella.  In  1527,  he 
attended  thele£lure$  of  Zuinglius  at  Zurich,  during  5ve  months. 
He  was  with  Zuinglius  at  the  famous  difputation  held  at  Bern 
in  1528.  The  year  following,  he  was  called  |:o  be  minifter  of 
the  proteftant  church,  in  his  native  place  at  Bengarten,  and 
married  a  wife,  who  brought  him  fix  fons  and  five  daughters, 
and  died  in  1564,  He  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  pa- 
pifts  and  anabaptifts  in  his  parifh.  The  viftory  gained  by  thq 
rorpifh  cantons  over  the  proteftants  in  a  battle  fought  1521, 
jTorced  him,  together  with  his  father,  brpther,  ^n{[  colle^gue^ 
ip  fly  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  chofen  paftor  in  the  room  of 
Zuinglius,  flain  in  the  late  battle.  He  died  September  17,  IS75» 
Bcfides  printed  works,  which  fill  ten  volumes,  he  left  many  iri 
manufcript.  He  greatly  aflifted  the  enjglifli  divines  who  fled 
ihto  Switzerland  from  the  perfecution  raifed  in  England  by 
ijueen  Mary.  His  confutation  of  the  pope's  bull  excommuni- 
cating queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  tranflated  into  cnglifh.  '  The 
inagiiTrates  of  Zurich,  by  his  perfuafion,  ercfled  a  new:  college 
i^  1538.  He  alfo  prevailed  with  them  to  cre£l,  in  a  place 
that  had  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  a  new  fchool,  in  which 
fifteen  youths  wefe  trained  up  under  an  able  mafter,  and  fup- 
plied  with  food,  raiment,  and  other  neceflaries.  In  1549,  he 
fcy  his  influence  hindered  the  Swifs  from  renewing  their  league 
Vith  Henry  II.  of  France ;  reprefenting  to  them,  that  it  was 
neither  juft  nor  lawful  for  a  man  to  fufltr  himfelf  to  be  hire4 
to  {hed  another  man's  blood,  who  generally  was  innocent,  and 
from  whom  himfelf  had  never  received  any  injury. 
•  BP^LWER  (John),  was  author  of  feveral  oooks  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hand,  of  phyfiognomy,  and  of  inftruftions  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  intended  as  he  cxpreiTes  it,  *^  to  bring  thofe 
w^p  arc  fo'bom  to  hear  the  found  of  words  with  their  eyes  [p], 
aijd'  thence  to  learn  to  fpcak  with  their  tongues."  He  was 
alfo  author  of  Pathpmyotomia,  or  a  difleftion  of  the  fignifi- 
cative  mufclcs  of  the  aileftions  of  the  mind,  1649,  i2mo.  The 
mod  curious  of  his  works  is  his  Anthrppo-metamorphofis  i 
Mali  transformed,  or  tht  artificial  changeling ;  in  which  hd 
ihews  what  a  ftrange, variety  of  ihnpes  and  drefles  mankind  hav^ 
lippeared  in,  in  the  different  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  At 
the  end  of  the  fird  edition  of  this  book  in  i2mo,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  authov^s  works  in  print  and  MS. 

BUNEL  (Peter),    was  bom  at  Touloufe  in  1499-     He 
ilttdicd  in  the  college  of  Coqueret  at  Paris,  where  he  was  diftin- 

[r]  By  the  motioft  of  Che  lip$. 
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Lifted  bfbit  fine  geuitis.  On  his  return  to  Touloufe,  finding 
Ris  familjT  unable  to  maintain  hi^^  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
he  was  fupported  by  Emilius  Perrot.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
into  the  familv  of  Lazarus  de  Baif»  the  french  ambaiTador  at 
Venice,  by  wnofe  generofity  he  was  not  only  fubfifted,  but  ena- 
bled to  ftudy  the  greek  tongu^.  Afterwards  he  ftudied  hebrew, 
.George  de  jSelve,  bifhqp  of  L^aur,  who  fucceeded  de  Baif  as 
^mbaifador,  retained  Bunel  in  hisfervice,  and  when  his  embaOy 
M^as  (inifhed,  parried  him  with  him  to  Levaur.  Upon  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  which  happened  in  1541,  Bunel  returned  to 
Touloufe,  where  he  would  Ipve  been  reduced  to  the  greated 
indigence,  had  not  Meffieurs  de  Faur,  the  patrons  of  virtue  and 
fcience,  extended  their  liberality  to  him  unalked.  One  of  thefe 
gentlemen  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  fons ;  but  whilil  he  was 
making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  them,  he  was  cut  off  at  Turin  by 
a  fever^  in  1546.  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
jpoliteft  writers  of  the  latin  tongue  in  the  xvith  century;  but 
though  he  was  advantageoufly  diflinguiQied  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  Ciceronian  ftyle,  he  was  ftill  more  fo  by  the  flri£lnefs  of  his 
porals.  The  magiftrates  of  his  native  town  of  Touloufe  fet  up 
a  marble  ftatue  to  his  memory  in  their  town-houfe.  He  left 
fome  latin  epiftles  written  with  the  utmoft  purity,  which  were 
firft  publifbed'by  Charles  Stevens  in  1521,  and  afterwards  by 
Henry  Stevens  in  1581.  Another,  but  a  more  incorre£l  edition, 
iyas  printed  at  Touloufe  in  1687,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Gravero, 
advocate  of  Nimes. 

BUNYAN  (John),  author  of  the  juftly  admired  allegory 
of  the  Pilgrim's  progrefs,  was  born  at  Elltow,  near  BedK)rd, 
1628.  His  parents,  though  veryt  mean,  took  care  to  give  him 
that  learning  which  was  fuitable  to  their  condition,  bringing 
him  up  to  read  and  write  :  he  quickly  forgot  both,  abandoning 
himfelf  to  all  manner  of  wickcdnefs,  but  not  without  frequent 
checks  of  coqfcience.  One  day  being  at  play  with  his  compa- 
nions (the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us),  a  voice  fuddenly  darted  from 
}>eaven  into  his  foul,  faying,  "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  fins  and  go 
to  heaven,  or  have,  thy  fms  and  go  to  hell!"  This  put  him 
^nto  fuch  a  confternation,  that  he  immediately  left  his  fport ; 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  thought  he  faw  the  lord  Jefus  looking 
down  upon  him,  as  one  highly  difpleafed  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ing him  with  fome  grievous  puniihment  for  his  ungodly  prac- 
tices. At  another  lime,  whilft  he  was  belching  out  oaths,  he 
was  fev^rely  reproved  by  a  woman,  who  was  herfelf  a  notorious 
(inner :  fiie  told  him  he  was  the  uglieft  fellow  for  fwearing  that 
ever  (he  heard  in  all  her  life,  that  he  was  able  to  fpoil  all  the 
youth  of  the  town,  if  they  came  but  into  his  company.  This 
reproof  coming  from  a  woman,  whom  he  kndw  to  be  very 

wicked,  filled  him  with  fecretihame^  aud  made  him>  from  that 
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time,  ^cry  much  refrain  from  it.  His  father  brought  him  up 
to  his  own  bufmcfs,  which  was  that  of  a  tintcr.  Being  a  foldier 
in  the  parliament  army,  at  the  Cege  of  Leicefter,  in  1645,  he 
was  drawn  out  to  ftand  fentinel ;  hut  another  foldier  of  his 
conrpany  defired  to  take  his  place,  to  wiiich  he  agreed,  and 
thereby  efcaped  bein;^  fliot  by  a  mufket  ball,  which  took  off  his 
comrade.  About  1655  he  M'as  admitted  a  member  of  a  baptifl 
congregation  at  Bedford,  and  foon  after  chofen  their  preacher. 
In  1660,  being  convidlcd  at  the  fcflions  of  holding  unlawful 
aflemblics  and  conventicles,  he  was  fentenced  to  perpetual  ba- 
niftiment,  and  in  the  mean  time  committed  to  gaol,  from  which 
he  was  difcharged,  after  a  confinement  of  twelve  years  and  an 
half,  by  the  companionate  interpofitlon  of  Dr.  Barlow,  biftiop 
of  Lincoln.  During  his  imprifonment,  his  own  hand  miniftered 
to  his  neceffities,  making  many  an  hundred  grofs  of  long-tagged 
thread  laces,  which  he  had  learned  to  do  fincehis  cbnfinemcnt- 
At  this  time  he  alfo  wrote  many  of  his  tra£ls.  Afterwards, 
being  at  liberty,  he  travelled  into  fevcral  parts  of  England,  to 
vifit  and  confirm  tlie  brethren,  which  procured  him  the  epithet 
of  biftiop  Bunyan.  When  the  declaration  of  James  II.  for 
liberty  of  confcience  was  publiflicd,  he,  by  the  contributions  of 
bis  follower*,  built  a  mecting-houfe  in  Bedford,  and  preached 
conftantly  to  a  numerous  audience  He  died  in  London  of  a 
fever,  1688,  aged  60.  He  had  by  his  wife  four  children,  one 
of  whom,  named  Mary,  was  blind.  This  daughter,  he  faid, 
lay  nearer  his  heart  whilft  he  was  in  prifon,  than  all  the  reft  v 
and  that  the  thought  of  her  enduring  hardfhip  would  be  fome- 
times  almoft  ready  to  break  his  heart,  but  that  God  greatly  fup- 
ported  him  by  thefe  two  texts  of  fcripture,  ^  Leave  the  father- 
lefs  children,  I  will  preferve  them  alive ;  and  let  the  widows 
truft  in  me.  The  Lord  faid,  Verily  it  (hall  be  w^ell  with  thy 
remnant ;  verily  I  will  caufe  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well 
in  the  time  of  evil.**  Jer.  xlix.  1 1.  and  chap.  xv.  1 1.  His  works 
are  collefted  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  printed  at  London  in 
1736-7.  The  continuator  of  his  life,  in  the  fecond  of  thofe 
volumes,  tells  us,  that  "  he  appeared  in  countenance  to  be  of 
a  ftern  and  rough  temper,  .but  in  his  converfation  mild  an4 
affable ;  not  given  to  loquacity,  or  much  difcourfe  in  company, 
unlefs  fome  urgent  occafion  required  itj  obferving  never  to  boail 
of  himfelf  or  his  parts,  but  rather  feem  low  in  his  own  eycs^ 
and  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  others  ;  abhorring  lying 
and  fwearing;  being  juft  in  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  his 
word  •,  not  feeking  to  revenge  injuries,  loving  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, and  making  friendfliip  with  all.  He  had  a  fliarp  quick 
eye;  accompanied  with  an  excellent  difcernlng  of  perlons, 
being  of  good  judgment  and  quick  wit.  As  for  his  perfon,  he 
wa§  tall  of  ftaturc,  Itrong  boiled,  tliough  not  corpulent :  fome- 
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what  of  a  niddy  face,  with  fparkling  eyes,  wearing  his  hair  on 
his  upper  lip,  after  the  old  britifli  fafliion;  his  hair  reddifh, 
but  in  his  latter  days  time  had  fprinkled  it  with  grey  ;  his  nofc 
well-fet,  but  not  declining  or  bending,  and  his  mouth  moderately 
large  ;  his  forehead  fomething  high,  and  his  habit  always  plain 
and  modeft." 

BUONACORSI,  or  Perrin  del  Vaga,  was  born  in  Tuf-* 
cany,  of  a  poor  family.  He  was  fuckled  by  a  (he-goat.  His 
happy  difpofitions  for  painting  were  unfolded  and  improved  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  which  he  quitted,  to  return 
to  the  former.  Julio,  Romano  and  le  Fattore  employed  him  in  the 
great  works  of  which  they  had  the  diredlion  after  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael. Buonacorfi  imitated  fuccefsfuUy  this  lad -mentioned  painter 
in  feveral  particulars,  but  never  equalled  him  either  in  invention 
or  execution.  Jle  fucceeded  in  frifes,  in  grotefques,  in  orna- 
ments of  llucco,  and  in  all  the  works  of  decoration.  He  is 
perhaps  in  this  way  fuperior  to  the  antients.  His  defigns  arc 
light  and  fpirited.  This  great  mailer  began  by  painting  church- 
candles  under  a  wretched  dauber.  He  was  working  at  the 
cicling  of  the  hall  of  the  kings  at  the  Vatican,  when  he  wa$ 
carried  off  by  a  fudden  death  at  the  age  of  47,  in  1547. 

BUONAMICI  (Castrucio),  born  at  Lucca  in  17 10,  of  a 
worthy  family,  firft  embraced  tlie  ecclefiaftical  tlate.  His  ftudies 
being  finifhed,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  pufliing  his 
fortune.  During  a  ftay  of  fome  yeais  in  that  city,  he  had  at- 
trafted  the  notice  of  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  who  was  defirous 
of  gaining  his  attachment,  hut  whom  he  refufcd  to  accompanj 
into  France.  Not  meeting  in  the  church  with  the  advantages 
he  had  promifed  himfelf,  he  gave  it  up,  in  order  to  bear  arms 
in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  change  of 
condition  did  not  prevent  his  devoting  hiinfclf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  belles-lettres.  He  wrote  in  latin  the  hiftory  of  the  war  of 
Velletri  in  1745,  between  the  Auftrians  and  Neapolitans,  in 
which  he  was  employed  ;  this  work,  printed  in  1746,  4to.  under 
the  title  of  De  rebus  ad  Velitras  geftis  commentarius,  obtained 
him  a  penfion  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  rank  of  com- 
znifTary  general  of  artillery.  But  his  mod  confiderable  work  is 
the  hiftory  of  the  laft  war  in  Italy,  which  appeared  in  1750 
and  1 75 1 9  qnder  this  title,  De  bello  italico  commentarii,  4to« 
in  three  books,  for  which  he  got  the  title  of  count  to  himfelf 
and  his  defcendants.  Thefe  two  hiftories  are  much  efteemed 
for  the  exactitude  of  the  narration  and  the  purity  of  the  latinity, 
pnd  have  been  feveral-times  reprinted.  The  count  de  Buona- 
mlci  alfo  compofed  a  tr^atife  De  fcientia  militari,  but  which  has 
iiqt  hitherto  been  pubKihed.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
50,  atXucca,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whither  he  w^s  come 
lor  the  ^enefi(  of  his  beadtht 
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BUONFIGLIO  (Joseph  Constant),  a  neapdlitan  author,  W 
diftinguifticd  among  the  hiftorians  of  Italy  for  two  good  books 
in  that  language.  One  is  the  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  of 
Sicily,  Venice  1604, 2  vols.  4to;  the  other  that  of  Mcffina,  printed 
alfo  at  Venice  in  1606,  4to. 

BURCHIELLO,  an  italian  poet,  better  known  under  this 
name  than  by  that  of  Dominico,  which  was  his  true  one.     Au« 
tkors  differ  concerning  his  country  and  the  time  of  his  birth. 
The  opinion  mod  followed  is  that  he  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1380.     As  to  the  epocha  of  his  death  it  feems  more  cer- 
tain :  he  died  at  Rome  in  1448.  This  poet  was  a  barber  ax  Flo- 
rence, and  his  fhop  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  literati 
of  that  town.     His  poems,  which  moftly  confiH  of  fonnets,  and 
often  very  freely  written,  are  of  the  comic  and  burlcfque  fpecies^ j 
but  fo  truly  original,  that  fome  poets  who  came  ^fter  him  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him  by  compofing  verfes  alia  Burchicl- 
Icfca.  They  are  moreover  full  of  obfcurities  and  aenigmas.  Some 
writers  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  comments  on  them,  and, 
among  others,  le  I>oni ;  but  the  commentary  is  fcarcely  lefs  ob^ 
fcure  than  the  text.   Burchiello  neverthelefs  holds  a  diftingui(h« 
ed  place  among  the  italian  poets.  He  may  be  cenfurable  for  not 
having  had  fuincient  refpedt  for  good  manners  ^  but  the  licence 
pi  this  poetical  l^arber  was  much  in  the  general  tafte  of  the 
times.     The  bcft  editions  of  his  poems  are  thofe  of  Florence 
1552  and  1568,  Svo.    His  foi^nets  were  printed  for  the  firft 
ttime  at  Venice,  4(0.  1477- 

BURE  (GuiLLAUME  Fr*N90Is  de),  bookfellor  of  Paris, died 
July  15,  1782,  had  a  great  reputation  among  the  book-colleftors  ' 
of  that  capital  for  his  knowledge  in  fcarce  books.  His  Biblio- 
graphic in{lru6live,  or  treatife  of  fcarce  ^nd  extraordinary  books, 
1763  8c  fqq.  7  vols.  8vo;  hjs  Mufxum  Typographicum,  1775, 
i2mo.  are  great  helps  in  the  choice  of  books. 

BURGH  (Ulick  du)[<^1,  marquis  of  Clanriccarde  and  earl 
of  Gt.  Albans,  was  not  a  man  of  (hining  abilities,  but  of  great  hu- 
manify,  courtefy,  and  gcnerofity,ftrongly  attached  to  his  friends, 
a  true  lover  of  his  country,  ^nd  above  all  fordid  views  pr  mo- 
tives of  private  intereft.  He  adhered  to  the  crowi}  froni  prin- 
ciple, and  had  a  particular  afie£lion  for  the  king's  perfon.  He 
for  fome  years  attended  the  court,  and  indeed  few  courtiers  have 
been  more  generally  efteemed.  The  great  part  which  }ie  adled 
for  the  king  in  Ireland  is  well  known.  He  appears  to  have  been 
juftly  cenfured  for  the  precipitate  peace  which  he  made  with  the 
rebels,  to  whom  he  yielded  too  large  conceOions.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  IriHi  rebellion,  Svo.  1722,  and 
i'ol.  with  tlie  addition  of  many  letters,  in  1757.   Judge  Lindfcy 

{%}  Sofaetiinci  wiiuc^  ?«ttf^ 
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fa»  f^cn  us  a  maftcrly  chzrzGttr  of  him  before  this  book[R]. 
As  the  period  of  time  irt  which  it  was  written  abounded  with 
great  events,  in  fome  of  which  the  marquis  had  a  deep  fhare, 
there  are  anecdotes  in  it  which  are  hiterefting  and  curious.  He 
died  1657  [s]. 

BURGH  (James)  fr],  a  worthy  and  ingenious  moral  and 
political  writer^  wa»  born  at  Madderty,  in  Perthftiire,  North 
Britain,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1714  [u].  After  a  fchool 
education  at  Madderty,  where  he  difcovered  great  quickncfs  and 
facility,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's,  with 
«  view  of  becoming  a  clergyman  in  the  church  of  Scotland ;  but 
did  not  continue  long  at  the  college,  being  obliged  to  leave  it 
•n  account  of  bad  health.  This  circumftance  inducing  him  ta 
lay  afide  the  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profeflion,  he  entered  into 
trade  in  the  linen  way  $  which  not  proving  fuccef&iul  [xj,  he 
came  to  England^  where  his  firfl:  employment  was  to  corre£t 
the  prefs  for  an  eminent  printer  ;  and  at  his  leifure  hours  he 
made  indexes.  After  being  engaged  about  a  yearr  in  this  way^ 
he  removed  to  Great  Marlowas  an  affiftant  at  the  free  grammar- 
fchool  of  that  townv  where  he  fird  commenced  author,  by 
writing  9  pamphlet,  intituled,  Britain's  Remembrancer,  1746; 
which  went  through  five  large  editions  in  two  years,  was  re- 
printed in  England,  Ireland,  and  America ;  was  afcribed  to  fe- 
Terai  biihops ;  and  vt^as  quoted  by  churchmen  and  diflenters  in 
their  pulpits. 

When  Mr.  Burgh  quitted  Marlow,  he  engaged  himfelf  as  an 
afliftant  to  Mr.  Kenrofs  at  Enfield ;  who,  at  me  end  of  one  year, 
very  generoufly  told  him,  "  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  lo(e  his 
lime,  by  continuing  in  the  capacity  of  an  afllftant ;  that  it  would 
be  advileable  for  him  to  open  a  boarding-fchool  for  himfelf  ^  and 
that,  if  he  ftood  in  need  of  it,  he  would  ailift  him  with  money 
for  that  purpofie."  Accordingly,  in  1747,  Mr.  Burgh  commenced 
mader  of  an  academy,  at  Stoke  Newington,  in  Middiefex ;  and 
in  that  year  he  wrote  Thoughts  on  Education.  The  next  pro- 
dudion  of  hi&  pen  was  a  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  to 
which  was  added,  in  profe,  an  Idea  of  the  Creator,  from  hia 
works.  A  fecond  edition,  in  o£lavo,  was  printed  in  1750.  After 
Mr.  Burgh  had  continued  at  Stoke  Newington  three  years,  his 
houfe  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  number  of  fcholars 
that  were  offered  to  him,  he  removed  to  a  more  commodious 

[r]  This  character  is  contrafted  with  parifh,  and  his  mother  wan  aurrt  to  ths 

that  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  celebrated  hiftorian  Dr,  Robertfon. 

[s]    Granger's    Biogr.    hift.    vol.    ii,         [x]   In  the  ,Tcface  to  Youth's  fri?nd?f 

p.  r4o.  Monitor,  he  fay>,  "  that  a  fcrics  of  mff. 

("t  j  This  article  is  compiled  from  the  fortunes  in  the  early  part  of  Ufo  ,had  dc« 

Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  compared  termincd  him  to  bring  his  mind  to  retire* 

with  the  Life  of  Bowyer  by  Nichols.  mcnt  aud  A  very  moderate  income." 

[v]  His  father  waa  miaiiter  of  that  *  ' 
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one  at  Ncwlngton-green.    Here,  for  nineteen  ycart,  he  ^rnet 

on  his  fchool  with  great  reputation  and  fucccfs,  many  young  per-* 
fon»  having  been  trained  up  by  him  to  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Few  mailers  have  been  animated  with  a  more  ardent  folicitude 
for  forming  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  underilandings  of  their 
fchohrs.  In  175 1,  Mr.  Burgh  married  Mrs.  Harding,  a  widow 
lady,  who  zealoufly  concurred  in  promoting  his  laudable  and 
nfeful  underukings  [yJ. 

Mr.  Burgh  having  for  many  years  led  a  very  laborious  life> 
and  having  acquired  a  competent  though  not  a  large  fortune, 
he  determined  to  retire  from  bufmcfs.  In  embracing  this  refo* 
lution,  his  more  immediate  obje£t  was,  to  complete  his  Political 
Difquifitions,  for  which  he  had,  during  ten  years,  been  collefl:- 
ing  fuitable  materials.  Upon  quitting  his  fchool  in  177 if  he 
fettled  in  Colebrooke-row,  lilington,  where  he  continued  till  his 
deceafe.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  fituation,  before  he 
became  convinced  (of  what  was  only  fufpe£led  before)  that  he 
liad  a  ftone  in  his  bladder.  With  this  dreadful  malady  he  was 
deeply  afflicted  for  the  four  latter  years  of  his  life ;  and  for  the 
two  laft  of  thefe  years,  his  pain  was  exquifite.  Neverthelefs,  to 
the  aftonUhment  of  all  who  were  witnefles  of  the  mifery  he  en- 

[t]  In  the  fame  year,  at  the  requeft  plays,  in  conjunftion  with  fome  other  per- 
ol  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  and  Dr.  Hayter,  fons  of  faihion,  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
^i(hop  of  Norwich,  he  publKhed  a  fmall  Mr.  Burgh *3  performance,  that  he  foli- 
piece,  in  lamo,  intituled,  A  Warning  to  cited,  on  that  account,  an  interview  witk 
Prim  Drinkers!  Our  author's  oerr  publ  him.  Our  author's  next  appearance  in  the 
blkacion  was  his  great  work,  intituled,  literary  world  was  in  1766,  in  the  publi- 
The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  or  a  brief  cation  of  the  firft  volume,  in  izmo,  of 
•ccouot  of  the  certain  and  eftablifhed  Crito,  or  eflfays  on  various  fubje<fl5.  To  this 
aeans  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our  volume  is  prefixed  a  dedication,  notdefli<« 
oillence.  This  treattfe  appeared  in  1 7  ;4,  tute  of  humour,  To  the  right  rev.  father  (of 
in  one  volume  quarto,  and  was  reprinted  three  years  old)  his  royal  highncfs  Frederic 
in  two  volumes  o<flavo,  1767.  lu  1756,  bifhop  of  Ofnaburgh.  The  cffays  arc  three 
Youth's  friendly  Monitor,  of  which  a  fur-  in  number:  the  firft  is  of  a  political  na- 
fepthiou^  copy  had  been,  printed  under  a  ture ;  the  fecond  is  on  the  ditiicuity  and 
difguifed  title,  was  publifhed  by  himfe!f«  importance  of  education,  and  the  third 
lA  iiroo.  In  1758,  he  printed  a  pamphlet  upon  the  origin  of  evil.  In  the  fame  year 
under  the  title  of  Political  Speculations;  Mr.  Burgh  wrote  propofals  (humbly  of- 
and  the  fame  ye^r  the  Rationale  of  chrif-  fered  to  the  public)  for  an  alTociation  againlt 
tianity,  though  he  did  not  publish  this  lall  the  iniquitous  practices  of  engroHers,  fore- 
till  1760;  when  he  printed  a  kind  of  uto*  ftailers,  jobbers,  Sec.  and  for  reducing  the 
plan  romance,  intituled,  an  account  of  price  of  provuiions,  efpecially  butchert 
ihe  firft  Settlement,  Laws,  Form  of  Go-  meat,  Svo.  In  1767  came  out  the  fecond 
ipernment  and  Police  of  the  CelTares,  a  volume  of  Crito,  with  a  long  dedication 
•eople  of  South  America :  in  nine  letters,  (which  is  replete  with  fhrewd  and  fatiricat 
firtMn  Mr.  Vander  Neck,  one  of  the  fena-  obfervations,  chiefly  of  a  political  kind) 
|ors  of  the  nation,  to  his  friend  in  Holland,  To  the  good  people  of  Britain  of  the  xxth 
with  notes  by  ihe  editor,  Svo.  In  1762,  cebtury.  The  reft  of  the  volume  contain* 
Mr.  Burgh  publi(hed,  in  Svo.  The  Art  of  another  eday  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
Speaking;  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  rationale  of  chriib an ity;  and  a  poftfcripty 
printed  il>  1782.  The  late  iir  Francis  confiding  of  further  explanations  of  tnc 
Blake  Delaval,  who  had  ftudied  the  fubjedl  fubjefls  before  confidered,  and  of  detached 
of  eldcution,  and  who  had  diftingui(he,d  remarks  on  Tariow  outter»« 
kioklelf  in  the  private  adtio^  of  fevetal 
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idujed,  he  went  on  with  his  Political  Difquifitions.    The  two 
firft  volumes  were  publifhed  in  1774,  and  the  third  volume  in 

Ir  was  Mr.  Burgh's  intention  to  have  extended  his  DifquiH- 
tlonsto  feme  other  objefts,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
violence  of  his  difeafe,  the  tortures  of  which  he  bore  with  un- 
common patience  and  refignation,  and  from  which  he  was  hap- 
pily releafed,  Aug.  26,  1775,  in  the  61ft  year  of  his  age. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Burgh's  charafter,  the  compiler  of  this 
article  can  confirm  the  account  of  Dr.  Kippis,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  piety,  integrity,  and  benevolence  ;  and  that  his 
temper  was  communicative  and  cheerful. 

BURGOYNE  (John)  [a],  a  colonel  in  the  army,  M.  P.  for 
Prcflon,  and  privy-counfellor  of  Ireland,  was  the  author  of  four 
dramatic  pieces,  a£led  with  great  applaufe  at  both  theatres :  the 
mod  famous  of  which  is  the  Helrefs;  befides  a  number  of  pro- 
logues and  epilogues.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  natural  fon  of 
lord  Bingley.     He  died  the  4th  of  Auguft  1792",  and  on  the 

[*7  Their  title  is,  Political  J)ift^iiifi-  That  Lightning  is  the  fame 

ttcoi :  or,  an  enquiry  into  public  errorsy  With  the  Ele^lric  Fire. 

flefedst  and  abufcs.     lUuflrated  hy,   ajtd 

citiblifhcd  upon,   fafts  and  remarks  ex-         BeHdes  the  publications  already  men- 

(ra<!ted  Irom  a  variety  of  authors  ancient  tioned,  and  a  variety  of  manufcripts  which 

and  modern.  Calculated  to  draw  the  ttmcly  he  left  behind  him.}  he  wrote,  in  1753  and 

attention  of  government  and  people  to  a  i?54)  Tome  letters  ia  the  General  Even" 

due  conHderation  of  the  neceflity,  a^d  the  ing  i'oft,  callsd  The  Free  Enquirer;  and 

mtans,  of  reforming  thofe  errors,  defedlsj,  in  1770,  a  number  of  papers,  intituleiy 

and  abufes ;  ofieftcring  the  conltitution^  The  Conftitutionalift,  in  the  Gasetteer  , 

and  Caving  the  date."    The  fiHl  volume  which  were  intended  to  recommend  An* 

relates  to  government  in  general,  and  to  nual  Parliaments,  Adequate  Reprefenta- 

i>arl lament  in  particular;  the  fecond  treats  tion,'and  a  Place  Bill.    About  the  Tame 

of  places  and  penitons,  ihe  taxation  of  che  time,  he  alfo  published  another  periodical 

colonics,  and  the  army  ;   and  the  third  paper  in  the  Gazetteer,  under  the  title  oC 

confide rs  manners.    What  \vere  his  Xenti-  theColonift's  Advocate;  which  was  written 

ments  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  may  be  againfl  the  meafures  of  Government  with 

judged   from    the    following  infcription,  refpe^  to  the  colonies.    He  printed,  like- 

which  he  wrot^  in  .1774,  to  accompany  a  wile,  for  the  fole  ufe  of  his  pupils,  Direc-v 

portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin  :  tions,  prudential,  moral,  religious,  and  fci- 

entiiic ;    which  were  pirated  by  a  book* 

II  a  ravi  le  feu  des  cieux»  fcllor,  and  afterwards  publi(hed  by  him« 

11  fait  fleurir  les  arts  en  des  climes  fau*  felf,  under  the  title  of  Youth's  friendlf 

vages.  Monitor.     A   thoufand   copies  had   beea 
L'Amerlque  le  place  %  la  t^tc  des  fages,  printed  about  the  year  1755,  for  the  pur- 
La  Grece  i*auroit  mis  au  nombre  de  fct  pofe  of  diftributing  them  among  his  pu- 
dieux.  pits ;  and  fome  of  them,  b)b  the  defire  of 

Dr.  Hales,  were  prefented  to  Dr.  Hayteri 

BftNj.  Fkanklin,  Efq.  LL.    D.  and  then  biffaop  of  Norwich,  for  the  ufe  of  the 

F.  R.  S.  younger  part  of  the  children  of  the  prin* 

The  brave  Deicnder  of  cefs   dowager  of  Wales ;  which,  fays  Mr* 

His  Country  Burgh,  "  was  what  gave  occaHon  tirft  to 

Againft  the  Oppreflion  of  my  being  taken  notice  of  bv  that  moft 

Taxation  without  Reprefentation ;  amiable  and  illuflrious  princefs,  in  a  man* 

Audior  of  the  greateft  Difcovery  in  Ni«  ner  far  enough  above  what  I  could  havc( 

tural  Philofophy  thought  of  or  exptdled."    See  note  c. 
Sjnae  thefeof  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ;  [a]  Europ.  Mag.  vol.  zxii.  for  ^772. 
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t3th  was  interred  in  the  cloifters  in  Weftmiafter*abl)ey  in  i 
private  manner. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Bethune  m  Artois," 
a  renowned  philofopher  of  the  zivth. century.  He  difcharged  a 
profeffor's  place  in  the  univcrfity  of  Paris  wuh  great  reputation ; 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Atiftotle's  logit,  ethics,  and  meta« 
phjGcsi  which  were  much  efteemed.  Some  fay,  that  he  was 
re^or  of  the  univcrfity  of  Paris  in  i32o»  Aventinus  lelates  [b], 
that  he  w.as  a  difciple  of  Ockam  $  and  that,  being  expelled  paris 
by  the  power  of  the  realifts^  which  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
nominaliilsi  he  went  into  Germany,  where  he  founded  the  uni« 
verfity  of  Vienna.  "  Buridan's  Afs,"  his  been  a  kind  of  proverb 
a  long  time  in  the  fchools  ;  though  nobody  has  ever  pretended 
to  explain  it,  or  to  determine  with  certainty  what  it  mea^t.  He 
fuppofed  an  afs,  very  huilgry,  (landing  betwixt  two  bufliels  o( 
oats  perfe£lly  equal ;  or  an  afs,  equally  hungry  and  thirfty,  placed 
betwixt  a  bufhel  of  oats  and  a  tub  of  water,  btith  making  an  equal 
impreflion  on  his  organSi  After  this  fuppofition,  he  uied  to  afk. 
What  will  this  afs  do  ?  If  it  was  anfweredy  He  will,  remain 
there  as  he  ilands :  Then,  concluded  he^  he  will  die  of  hunger 
betwixt  two  bufhels  of  oats ;  he  will  die  of  hunger  and  thirft 
with  plenty  of  food  and  drink  before  him.  This  feemed  abfurd, 
and  the  laugh  was  wholly  on  his  fide :  but,  if  it  was  anfwered. 
This  afs  will  not  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirft  with 
fuch  good  provifion  on  each  fide  of  it :  Then,  concluded  he,  this 
afs  has  free  will,  or  of  two  weights  in  equiKbre  one  may  ftir  the 
other.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodicea,  confutes  this  fable ;  he  fup* 
pofes  the  afs  to  be  between  two  meadows,  aild  equally  inclining 
to  both  :  concerning  this  he  (ays,  it  is  a  fiction  which^  in  tha 
prefent  courfe  of  nature,  cannot  fubfift.  Indeed,  were  the  cafe 
podible,  we  muft  fay,  that  the  creature  would  fuffer  itfelf  to  die 
of  hunger.  But  the  queftion  ti^rns  on  an  impo(Ebility,  unlefs 
God  (hould  purpofely  interfere  to  produce  fuch  a  thing ;  for  the 
univerfe  cannot  be  fo  divided,  by  a  plane  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  afs,  cut  vertically  in  its  length,  fo  that  every  thing 
on  each  fide  (hall  be  alike  and  fimilar ;  for  neither  the  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  nor  the  animal's  vifcera,  are  fimilar,  nor  in  an  equal 
fituation  on  both  fides  of  this  vertical  plane.  Therefore  will 
there  always  be  many  things,  within  and  without  the  afs,  which, 
though  imperceptible  to  us,  will  determine  it  to  take  to  one  fide 
more  than  other. 

BURIGNY  (Levesqub  de),  bom  at  Rhciros,  was  member 
of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres  at  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city 
0€t.  8, 17S5,  at  the  age  of  94.  His  great  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  procured  him  the  enjoy*- 

£bJ  Lib.Tlii.  fal,  639.  apud  Jaco^um  Tiiosufittms  Ont.  lii.  p.  274. 
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tneAt  of  a  long  and  pleafant  old  age.  At  9^  his  health  was 
robuft,  his  memory  extenfive,  and  he  compofed  and  wrote 
with  facility.  His  works  arc :  i.  A  treatife  on  the  authority 
of  the  popes,  1720,  4  vols.  i2mo.  a.  Hiftory  of  the  pagau 
philofophy,  1724^  i2mo.  a  learned  performance,  publifticd  in 
1754,  under  the  title  of  Theplogic  paTenne.  3.  General  hiftory 
of  Sicily,  1745,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Porphyry  on  abftinence  from 
meats,  1747^  lamo.  5.  Hiftory  of  the  revolutions  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  3  vols.  lamo.  1750-  6-  Life  of  Grotiiis,  1754,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  7.  Life  of  Erafmus,  1757,  2  vols.  lamo.  8.  Life  ot 
BoflTuet,  i76i,i2mo.  9.  Life  of  cardinal  du  Perron,  1768,  i2mo« 
The  hiftorical  works  of  M.  de  Burigni  are  efteemed  for  the  ac- 
curacy and  abundance  of  the  fzfks  they  contain.  But  he  is  a 
cold  narrator ;  has  but  little  force  and  expreflion  ^n  his  portraits^ 
and  is  fometim^s  rather  prolix  in  his  details. 

BURKJTT  (William),  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
new  teftament,  was  born  at  Hitcham  in  Northamptonfliire^ 
July  25,  1650.  He  was  fent  firft  to  a  fchool  at  Stow-market, 
and  from  thence  to  another  at  Cambridge.  After  his  recovery 
from  the  fmall-pox,  which  he  catched  there,  he  was  admitted 
of  Pembroke-hall,  at  the  age  of  no  more  than  fourteen  years  3 
and  upon  his  removal  froitl  the  univerfity,  when  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  a  private  gentleman's  family, 
where  he  continued  fome  years.  He  entered  young  upon  the 
miniftry,  being  ordained  by  bi(hop  Reynolds :  and  the  firft  em- 
ployment which  he  had  was  at  Milden  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
continued  21  years  a  conftant  preacher  (in  a  plain,  pra£lical», 
and  affe£):ionate  manner),  firft  as  curate,  and  afterwards  as  re£i:or 
of  that  church.  In  1692  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicarage  of  Ded- 
ham  in  Eflex,  where  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  deaths 
Ivhich  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  Oftober  1703.  He  was  a 
pious  and  charitable  man.  He  made  great  colledions  for  the 
french  proteftants  in  the  years  1687,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care, 
pains,  and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  mihifter  to  go  and  fettle 
in  Carolina*  Among  othet  charities,  he  bequeathed  by  his  laft: 
will  and  teftament  the  houfe  wherein  he  lived,  with  the  lands 
thereunto  belonging,  to  be  an  habitation  for  the  lecturer  that 
ihould  be  chofen  from  time  to  time  to  preach  the  le£lure  at 
Dedham.  He  wrote  fome  books,  and  among  the  reft  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  new  teftament,  in  the  fame  plain,  prad^ical^ 
and  afFc£lionate  manner  in  which  he  preached. 

BURLAMAQUI  (John  James),  an  illuftrious  civilian,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1694;  and  became  afterwards  profeffor  of 
civil  law  there.  Prince  Frederick  of  Hefle-CafTe],  who  was  his 
pupil,  took  him  home  with  him  in  1734)  and  kept  him  fome 
years.  Upon  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  was  named  counfellor 
of  ftate,  and  died  there  in  1748.    His  Principles  of  natural 
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law,  written  in  frcnch,  have  made  him  known  to  great  advan* 
tage  in  the  republtc  of  letters.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  incorporated 
into  this  work  all  the  beft  things  from  Grotius,  Fuffendorf,  and 
their  commentator  Barbeyrac.  It  is  a  fyftem,  or  chain,  of  ju(t 
and  intereiling  ideas ;  clearly  developed,  happily  conne£led,  and 
exprefled  with  accuracy  and  preciiion.  He  pubiiihed,  fome  time 
^ter,  the  Principles  of  political  law ;  which  was  written  in  the 
fame  language,  and  equally  well  received. 

BURLEi  (Walter),  an  englifh  prieft,  who  lived  in  1337, 
left  commentaries  on  Aridotle,  printed  in  the  xvth  century  \  and 
a  book  De  vita  &  moribus  philofophorum.  Cologne  1472,  a 
fcarce  edition. 

BURMAN  (Petf.r),  profeflbr  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  is  a  perfon  of  whom  we  know  very 
little ;  which  ignorance  of  ours  is  owing  entirely  to  his  own 
mifcondudl;.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  Burman  to  be  quarrelfome, 
And  ready  to  rail  at  every  body.  This  propenfity,  joined  to  bad 
qualities  of  the  heart,  and  an  immoral  life,  made  him  fo  uni- 
verfally  dilliked,  that  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  no- 
body was  found  who  would  write  his  eloge,  or  fay  any  thing 
about  him.  He  was  in  his  turn  re£tor  magniGcus  of  the  uni- 
verCty  of  Leyden ;  and,  as  is  cuftomary  in  foreign  univerfities, 
made  an  oration  when  he  quieted  the  reflorihip  on  the  8th  of 
February  1720.  His  oration  was  publiihed,  and  is  remarkable. 
It  is  **  againft  the  ftudies  of  humanity,  (hewing,  that  the  learned 
languages,  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  criticifm,  are  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  alfo  dangerous  to  the  ftudies  of  law,  phyfic,  philofophy,  and 
above  all,  of  divinity ;  to  which  laft,  poetrv  is  a  fpecial  help." 
The  profeffor,  obferving  the  great  decay  of  the  politer  ftudies, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  the  men  of  fcience  afFe^ed  to 
treat  them,  endeavoured  to  expofe  their  obje£tions  while  he 
icemed  to  juftify  them.  He  ridicules  the  barbarous  ftyle  in 
which  moft  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  philofophers  write;  but 
efpecially  the  jargon  of  divines,  who,  as  he  intimates,  fliame- 
fully  negle£led  the  ftudy  of  the  original  languages,  and  inveighed 
frequently  againft  the  abufe  of  hiftory  and  criticifm  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  would  in  tffeCt  deftroy  the  ufe  of  them.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Bentley,  who  both  fpoke  and  thought  highly  of  Blv- 
cnan,  has  pronounced  this  oration  '^  a  very  fine  one  in  its  way, 
all  writ  in  Lucian's  manner,  a  thorough  irony  and  jeer."  Thefe 
expreflions  are  to  be  found  inihe  36th  page  of  his  Anfwer  to 
the  Remarks  made  upon  his  propofals  of  printing  a  new  edition 
of  the  greek  tcftament.  Dr.  Middlcton,  however,  the  author  of 
thofe  Remarks,  and  who  wrote  Further  remarks  on  the  pro- 
pofals, replies  to  this  encomium  of  Bentley  upon  Burman,  in 
this  manner  :  *^  It  is  indeed  as  thorough  a  jeer  as  ever  yet  ap* 
pearedi  and  as  dull  a  one  too^  upon  the  churchj  the  clergy,  and 
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^ery  thing  ferious  and  facred  in  the  praf^ice  and  principles  o£ 
both.  It  is  jufty  as  he  tells  us,  to  let  his  audience  know,  that  to 
make  a  profound  theologue,  there  is  no  need  of  any  (kill  at  all, 
either  in  languages,  or  hillory,  or  eloquence,  or  criticifm  [c]." 

Among  the  many  quarrels  and  altercations  which  Burman 
had,  one  was  with  the  excellent  Le  Clerc  ;  of  which  we  will 
give  A>me  account,  for  the  fake  of  illuftrating  the  temper  and 
charader  of  our  profeflbr.  In  »703,  Le  Clerc,  under  the  affumed 
name  of  Theodorus  Gorallus,  publiflied  an  edition  of  the  re- 
mains of  Psdo  Albinovanus  and  Cornelius  Severus  $  and  pre- 
jfixed  a  difcourfe  upon  the  right  method  of  interpreting  the  an- 
cient authors.  Now  whether  Le  Clerc  here  let  drop  any  thing 
ixrhich  might  feem  to  difcredit  verbal  criticifm,  and  fo  increafed 
the  difgutt  he  had  already  given  to  that  fort  of  men  in  his 
Parrhafiana  i  or  whether  he  was  thought  to  have  gone  out  of 
his  province,  and  to  have  undertaken  what  he  was  not  qualified 
to  perform,  we  know  not :  but  ofFence  was  taken  by  Burman, 
and  the  fame  year  was  publiflied  a  fatirical  piece,  intituled,  A 
dialogue  between  Spudseus  and  Gorallus  ^  which,  as  Clerc  tells 
us[d],  every  body  agreed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Lc 
Clerc  replied  in  a  (hort  and  general  way  to  it,  in  the  preface  to 
his  fecond  volume  of  the  Bibliothcque  choifie ;  but  without 
mentioning  either  the  work  or  the  fuppofed  author.  He  was 
twice,  he  tell  us,  in  Burman's  company  afterwards,  at  the  houfes 
of  common  friends,  but  did  not  take  the  lead  notiae.  In  1709 
Burman  publiihed  Petronius,  and  in  the  preface  made  an  open 
and  virulent  attack  upon  Le  Clerc,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had 
faid  fomething  againll  Grxvius.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  in  form  to 
this  preface,  and  vindicates  his  perfon  and  his  writings  from  the 
reproachful  imputations  call  upon  both.  Before  he  enters  upoa 
this,  he  rallies  Burman  pretty  fmartly  for  defending  Petronius 
and  his  obfcenities  fo  zealoufly  as  he  does.  One  may  fee,  fays 
Le  Clerc,  that  Mr.  Burman  has  profited  exceedingly  from  the 
ftudy  of  Petronius  >  and  that  he  is  perfedUy  free  from  that 
hypocrify  which  he  imputes  to  the  monks.  His  delicacy,  adds 
he,  is  further  obfervable  in  the  promife  he  has  made  the  public, 
in  the  fame  preface ;  where  he  fays,  that  '^  he  has  a  deGgn,  if 
God  (hall  grant  life  and  ilrength,  not  only  to  publi(h  another 
volume  of  the  verfes  afcribed  to  Petronius,  but  alfo  to  enrich  it 
with  the  Catale£ta  Scaligeri,  &c."  that  is,  fays  Le  Clerc,  Mr. 
Burman  intends,  with  God's  blelBng,  not  only  to  publifh  a  col« 
lefbion  of  mod  bawdy  poems  ^  but  alfo  to  enrich  them  with  a 
commentary  of  his  own.  Thefe  things,  fays  he,  arc  very  unbe- 
coming a  profeflbr  of  a  chtiftian  univerfity,  who  ought  to  pre* 
ferve  dke  youth  about  him  from  corruption,  inilead  of  throwing 
incitements  in  their  way ;  *^  not  to  mention  his  imprudence  in 
^      [c]  Middktou't  works,  toU  ii.  p.  421.  [o]  BlbltCfaoiT.  torn*  xix.  p.  369. 
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talking  after  this  manner,  at  a  time  when  an  aSion  was  com- 
menced againft  him  by  a  young  girl  for  having  debauched 
her."' 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfcrve  here,  that  in  1T^4  was  publiflied 
at  Florence  a  latin  performance,  intituled,  "  Chreftomathia  Pc* 
tronio-Burmanniana  :  five,  Cornucopias  obfervationum  eruditif- 
fimarum  &  ante  plane  inauditarum,  quas  vir  illuminatirrimus, 
rerum  omnium  &  multorum  prxterea  aliorum  peritiflimus,  Pc- 
trus  Burmannus,  congeflit  in'Petronium  Arbitrum,  fanfbilTimum 
fcriptorem.  Acceffit  fpecimen  latinitatis  novae,  Romanis  incog- 
nita, e  notis  Petri  Burmanni  ad  Petronium."  Burman  after- 
wards abufed  Lc  Clerc,  in  a  piece  called,  The  lying  Gazetteer, 
&c.  To  which  Le  Clerc  made  no  reply,  than  by  inferting  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  20th  tome  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifie,  printed 
in  1710,  a  ihort  article  intituled,  Rcafons  for  not  anfwering  a 
libel  of  Peter  Burman,  Burman's  refentment  was  not  yet  fa- 
tiated  j  for  in  the  fame  year,  when  Dr.  Behtley's  Emendationes  in 
Menandri  &  Philemonis  reliquias  ex  nupera  editione  J.  Clerici 
were  publiflied  at  Utrecht,  he  prefixed  a  moft  abufive  and  fcur-  ' 
rilous  preface  to  it. 

To  conclude,  Burman,  though  not  allowed  by  the  critics  to 
be  an  adept  in  the  greek,  had  ftill  and  abilities  as  an  editor  of  " 
latin  claffics;  of  which  he  publiflied  Virgil,  Ovid,  Petronius, 
Quintilian,  Suetonius,  Juftin,  Velleius,  Pha»drus,  &c. 

JBURM AN  (John),  profeJTor  of  botany  and  medicine  at  Am- 
fterdam,  publiflied,  i.  Rarionim  Africanarum  plantarum  de- 
cades X.  Arafterd.  1738  and  1739,  4to.  with  plates,  a.  The- 
faurus  Zeylanicus,  1737,  4to.  cum  fig.  They  are  curious  and 
fcarce. 

BURN  (Richard),  was  born  at  Winton  in  Weftmoreland 
fome  time  about  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  he  was  edu- 
cated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  which  univerfity  conferred 
on  him  March  22,  1762,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D,  He 
died  at  Orton,  of  which  place  he  had  been  vicar  49  years,  No- 
vember 20,  1785.  He  was  one  of  his  majefty's  juftices  of  the 
peace  for  the  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and 
was  made  by  biftiop  Lyttle^on  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Car- 
lifle.  He  wrote,  i.  The  office  of  a  juftice  of  peace.  2.  On  the 
ccclcfiaftical  law.  Thefe  two  works  are  in  high  repute,  which 
is  evinced  by  the  number  of  editions  they  have  each  gone 
through.  He  likewife  publiflied,  3.  The  hift:ory  and  antiquity  of 
the  two  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Jofeph  Nicolfon,  efq.  nephew  to  the  bifliop  of  Catliflc 
of  that  name,  1777,  2  vols.  4to  [e]. 

[e]  In  which  work  he  has  giren  the  abort  account  of  himfelf. 
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BURNET  (Gilbert),  bi(hop  of  Saliibury,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, Sept.  iSy  1643.     His  father  was  the  younger  brother  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Aberdeenihire,  and  bred  to  the  civil  law,  in 
which,  though  he  made  no  (hining  figure  at  the  bar,  his  modefty 
depreiling  too  much  his  abilities;  ne  raifed  himfelf  to  fo  great  a 
reputation,  that  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was,  in  re- 
ward of  his  conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  feflion  at  Edinburgh.    His  mother  was  fiiler 
to  the  famous  fir  Alexander  Johnftoun,  and  a  warm  zealot  for 
pre(bytery.     Mr.  Burnet  being  out  of  employment,  by  reafon 
of  his  refufing  to  acknowledge  Cromwell's  authority,  took  upon 
himfelf  the  charge  of  his  fon's  education,  who  at  ten  years  of 
age  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen.     His  father,  who  dill 
continued  to  be  his  principal  inftru£tor,  obliged  him  to  rife  to 
his  ftudies  at  four  o'clock  every  morning ;  by  which  means  he 
contra£led  fuch  a  habit,  as  he  never  difcontinued  till  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  when  age  and  infirmities  rendered  a  greater 
.proportion  of  reft  necefTary  to. him.   Though  his  father  had  de- 
signed him  for  the  church,  yet  he  would  not  divert  him  from 
purfuing  his  own  inclination  to  civil  and  feudal  law,  to  which 
iludy  he  applied  a  whole  year ;  and  received  from  it  (he  was 
often  heard  to  fay)  jufter  notions  concerning  the  foundation  of 
civil  fociety  and  government  than  are  maintained  by  fome  di- 
vines [f].     He  altered  his  refolution  of  profecuting  this  fludy, 
and  applied,  with  his  father's  warm  approbation,  to  that  of 
divinity.     In  his  hours  of  amufement  he  ran  through  many  vo- 
lumes of  hiilory;  and,  as  he  had  a  very  ftrong  conuitution  and 
a  prodigious  memory,  this  clofe  application  was  no  inconveni- 
ence to  him,  fo  that  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  vaft  extent  of 
learning,  which  he  had  ready  for  his  ufe  upon  all  occafions.    At 
eighteen  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  or  expectant  preacher, 
and  foon  after  an  offer  of  a  good  benefice  was  made  him,  which 
he  declined.     In  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  came  into  England,  and,  after  fix  months  (lay  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland,  wliich  he  foon  left 
again  to  make  a  tour  of  fome  months,  in  1664,  to  Holland  and 
France.     At  Amftcrdam,  by  the  help  of  a  jewifli  rabbi,  he  per- 
fected himfelf  in  the  hebrew  language ;  and  likewife  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  difi'crcnt  pcrfuafions 
tolerated  in  that  country,  as  calvinifls,  arminians,  luthcrans, 
anabaptiils,  brownifts,  papiils,  and  unitarians,  amongfi  each  of 
which,  he  ufed  frequently  to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fuch 
unfeigned  piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  llrong 
principle  of  univerfal  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhorrence  of 
ail  feveritics  on  account  of  religious  diilenfions.    On  his  return 

[fj   Lt  ClerC)  Biblioth.  ancienne  &  mcdcrjie^  lom.  iii.  p.  z. 
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to  Scotland,  he  was  admitted  into  orders,  hy  the  biffiop  of  Edm« 
burgh,  in  1665,  and  prcfented  tb  the  living  of  Saltbun.     The 
conduftof  the  fcottiOi  biihops  fcemcd  to  him  fo  unbecoming  the 
cpifcopal  charafter,  that  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  abufes. 
In  1668  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  fcheme  of  accom* 
modation  between  the  epifcopal  and  prefbyterian  parties,  and,  by 
his  advice,  many  of  the  latter  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 
The  year  following  he  was  made  divinity  profefTor  at  Glafgow ; 
where  he  continued  four  years  and  a  half,  equally  hated  by  the 
zealots   of  both   parties.      In  the  frequent  vifits   he  made  ro 
the  duchcfs  of  Hamilton »  he  fo  far  gained  her  confidence  as  to 
be  intruded  with  the  perufal  and  arrangement  of  her  papers, 
relating  to  her  father's   and  uncle's  miniftry  •,  which  put  hini 
upon  writing  memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  occafioned 
his  being  invited  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  of- 
fered to  furnifti   him  with  fome  anecdotes  towards  compiling 
thofe  memoirs.     During  his  day  in    London,  we  are  told  by 
himfelf  and  fon,  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  four  bifhoprics  in 
Scotland,  which  he  refufed.     On  his  return  to  Glafgow,  he 
married  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Caffilis, 
a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly  efteemed  by  the 
prefbyterians,  to  whofe  fentiments  fhe  was  ftrongly  inclined. 
As  there  was  fome  difparity  in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain 
paft  difpute  that  this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination, 
not  to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage  he  de- 
livered the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he  renounced  all  pretenfion  to 
her  fortune,  which  was  very  confiderable,  and  muft  otherwifc 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  ihe  herfelf  having  no  intention  to  fe- 
cureit.    In  1672  he  publiftied  A  vindication,  &c.  of  the  church 
and  date  of  Scotland ;  which  at  that  jundure  was  looked  upon 
as  fo  great  a  fervice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  bifliopric,  and 
a  promife  of  the  next  vacant  arch-bifhopric,  but  did  not  accept 
01  it,  becaufe  he  remarked,  that  the  great  defign  of  the  court 
was  to  advance  popery.     In  1673  he  took  another  journey  to 
London ;  and,  by  the  king's  own  nomination,  after  hearing  hirh 
preach,  was  made  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary. 

Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  retired  to  his  dation  at  Glaf- 
gow ;  but  was  obliged  the  next  year  to  return  to  court  to  judify 
himfelf  againd  the  accufations  of  duke  Lauderdale,  who  had  re- 
prefcntcd  him  as  the  caufe  of  the  mifcarriages  of  all  the  court 
meafures  in  Scotland.  The  king  received  him  very  coldly,  and 
ordered  his  name  to  be  druck  out  of  the  lid  of  chaplains  •,  yet, 
at  the  duke  of  York's  entreaty,  confertted  to  hear  what  he  could 
offer  in  his  own  judification,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  fatifr 
lied.  Neverthelefs,  as  Lauderdale  had  not  dropped  his  refent- 
ment^  Mr.  Burnet,  who  was  told  that  his  enemies  had  a  defign 
to  get  him  imprifoncd,  rcfigned  his  profeffor's  chair  n  Glafgow, 
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aitd  refoWed  to  fettle  in  London.  He  preached  in  feveral 
churches ;  and  had  been  a£lua11y  chofen  miniffer  of  one,  had  not 
the  eie£lors  been  deterred  from  it  hy  a  mefTage  in  the  king's 
name.  About  this  time  the  living  of  Cripplegate  beins  vacant, 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  (in  whofe  gift  it  was)  hearing 
of  his  circumftancesy  and  the  hardlhips  he  had  undergone^  fent 
him  an  offer  of  the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  of 
their  firft  intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr.  Fowkr,  he  generoufly 
declined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  Hollis, 
whom  he  had  knovirn  in  France,  ambaffador  at  that  court,  he 
was,  by  fir  Harbottlc  Grimftone,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  appointed 
preacher  of  the  chapel  there,  notwith (landing  the  op'bofition  of 
the  court.  He  was  foon  after  chofen  a  ledurer  of  St.  Clement's, 
and  became  one  of  the  preachers  that  were  mod  followed  in 
town.  In  1679  he  publiihed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Reformation,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament :  and  two  years  after,  the  fecond  volume,  which  mc$, 
with  the  fame  approbation  as  the  firft.  About  this  time  he  at- 
tended a  (ick  perfon,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with 
the  earl  of  Rochefter.  The  manner  in  which  he  treated  her 
during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lord  a  great  curiofity  of  being;  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  he  ipent 
one  evening,  in  a  week  with  Mr.  Burnet,  who  difcourfed  with 
him  upon  all  thofe  topics,  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of  loofe 
morals  attack  the  chriftian  religion.  The  happy  efFeft  of  thcfc 
conferences  occaGoned  the  publication  of  his  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  that  earl. 

In  1682,  when  the  adminiftration  was  changed  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  perfons  of  ali 
ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  vifits,  he  built  a 
laboratory,  and  went,  for  above  a  year,  through  a  courfe  of  che- 
mical experiments.  Not  long  after,  he  refufed  a  living  of  three 
hundred  a  year  offered  him  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  on  the  terms 
of  not  refiding  there,  but  in  London.  His  behaviour  at  the  lord 
RufTel's  trial,  and  bis  attendance  on  him  in  prifon  and  at  his 
execution,  having  drawn  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  court, 
he  took  a  fliort  tour  to  Paris,  where  unul'uai  civilities  were  fhewH 
him  by  the  king  of  France's  exprefs  direftion.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  eminent  perfons  ;  but  not  thinking  it 
right  to  be  longer  abfent  from  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  that  very  year,  in  purfaancc  of  the  king'g 
mandate,  was  difcharged  from  his  leifturefhip  at  St.  Clement's  : 
and  having,  on  the  5th  of  November  1684,  preached  a  fermon 
at  the  Rolls  chapel,  feverely  inveighing  againft  the  doftriires  of 
popery  and  the  principles  of  the  papifts,  he  was,  in  Decentber 
following,  forbid  to,  preach  there  any  more. 

On  Jung  James'^  accefBon  to  the  throne,  leaving  obtained  leave 
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to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  in 
'  great  retirementi  till  contra£bing  an  acquaintance  with  brigadier 
Stouppe,  a  protedant  gentleman  in  the  french  fervice,  he  made 
a  tour  with  him  to  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeatiJe  reception 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's  arrival, 
fent  the  captain  of  the  fwifs  guards  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  avoid  the  cere- 
mony of  kifling  his  holinefs's  flipper.  Buc  Dr.  Burnet  excufed 
}iimfclf  as  well  as  he  could. 

One  evening,  upon  vifiting  cardinal  Howard,  he  found  him 
diftributing  fome  relics  to  two  french  gentlemen.  Whereupon 
•^he  whifpercd  to  him  in  englifli,  that  it  was  fomcwhat  odd,  that 
^  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  (hould  be  at  Rome,  help- 
ing them  oflFwith  the  ware  of  Babylon.  The  cardinal  fmiled  at 
the  remark,  and  repeating  it  in  french  to  the  gentlemen,  bade 
them  tell  their  countrymen  how  bold  the  heretics,  and  how  mild 
the  cardinals  were  at  Rome.  Some  difputes  which  our  author 
had  at  Rome,  concerning  religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  made  it  proper  for  him  to  quit  that  city,  which,  upon  an  in- 
timation given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  accordingly  did.  He 
purfued  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1688 
he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  intention  to  fettle  in  fome  of  the 
Seven  Provinces.  TT^cre  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in  England 
had  recommended  him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which  he  ac-* 
cepted :  he  was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  their 
counfels,  and  advifed  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  in  Holland  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  their  defigns  and  encourage  their  friends.  This 
and  the  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  blends  popery  and 
tyranny  together,  and  reprefents  them  as  infeparable^  with  fome 
papers  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England,  that  came  out 
in  fihgle  flieets,  and  were  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  England^, 
mod  of  which  Mn  Burnet  owns  himfelf  the  author  of,  alarmed 
king  James  •,  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  writing  twice  againfl: 
him  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  infixing  by  his  ambaflador 
on  his  being  forbid  the  court,  which  after  much  importunity 
was  done  ^  though  he  continued  to  be  trufted  and  employed  as 
before,  the  dutch  minifters  confulting  him  daily.  But  that 
which  gave,  he  tells  us,  the  crifis  to  the  king's  anger  was,  the 
news  of  Burnet's  being  to  be  married  to  a  confiderable  fortune 
?it  the  Hague.  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  frequent  conferences 
with  the  minifters,  a  profecution  for  high  treafon  was  fet  on 
foot  again  ft  him  both  in  England  and  Scotland :  but  Burnet, 
receiving  the  news  thereof  before  it  came  to  the  ftates,  avoided 
the  ftorm,  by  petitioning  for,  and  obtaining  without  any  diffi- 
culty, a  bill  of  naturalization,  in  order  to  his  intended  marriage 
yfltlii  Mary  Scot,  ^  dutch  lady  of  co^fiders^ble  fortune,  who^ 
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mnth  the  advjuitage  of  birth,  had  thofe  of  a  fin^  perfon  and  ua- 
derftanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  under  the  pro« 
te£tidn  of  Holland,  he  undertook,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  to  anfwer  all  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  addv 
ed,  that  being  now  naturalized  in  Holland,  his  allegiance  was, 
during  his  (lay  in  thefe.  parts,  transferred  from  his  majelly  to' 
the  States  General ;  and  in  another  letter,  that  if,  upon  non- 
appearance, a  fentence  fhould  be  pafled  againft  him,  he  mighty 
to  juftify  himfelf,  be  forced  to  give  an  account  of  the  (hare  he 
had  in  affairs,  in  which  he  might  be  led  to  mention  what  he 
was  afraid  would  not  pleafe   his  majeity.     Thefe   expreifions 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  engliih  court,  that,  dropping  the  for«- 
mer  profecution,  they  proceeded  againft  him  as  guilty  of  higli 
treafon ;  and  a  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pafled  upon  him :  and 
thereupon  the  king  firft  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
afterwards  infifted  on  his  being  banifhed  the  Seven  Provinces  % 
which  the   ftates  refufed,  alleging,  that  he  was  become  their 
(ubjcCt ;  and,  if  the  king  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  Dr.  Burners 
charge,  jufticc  fhould  be  done  in  their  courts.     This  put  an  en4 
to  all  farther  application  to  the  ftates ;  and  Dr.  Burnet,  tc- 
cured  from  any  danger,  went  on  in  ai&fting  and  forwarding  the 
important  affair  of  the  revolution.    He  gave  early  notice  of  it 
to  the  court  of  Hanover,  intimating,  that  the  fuccefs  of  tliat 
proje£l  muft  naturally  end  in  a  fucceiTion  in  that  illuftrious 
houfe  to  the  britiih  crown.    He  wrote  aifo  feveral  pamphlets 
in  fupport  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  deligns,  and  aOifted  in 
drawing  up  his  declaration,  6c c.  and  when  he  undertook  the 
expedition  to  England,  Dr.  Burnet  accompanied  him  as  his 
$:hapiain.     After  his  landing,  at  Exeter  he  propofed  and  drew 
up  the  aflbciation,  and  was  of  no  fmall  fervice  on  feveral  occa^r 
fions  by  a  feafonable  difplay  of  pulpit  eloquence,  to  animate  the 
prince's  followers,  and  gain  over  others  to  his  intereft.     Nor 
did  his  fervicespafs  unrewarded ',  for  king  William  had  not  been 
many  days  on  the  throne  before  Dr.  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the 
fee  of  Salifbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  deceafed,  being 
confecrated  May  31,  1689.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  by  declaring  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard 
to  the  clergy,  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  for  a  tolera- 
tion of  theproteftant  difTenters.     A  paffage  in  his  paftoral  let* 
ter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  concerning  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  fupremacy  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  dated 
May  15,  1689,  which  feemed  to  ground  their  title  to  the  crown 
on  the  right  of  conqueft,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  houfcs  of 
parliament,  that  they  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  tlic 
common  hangman.     As  foon  as  the  felTion  of  parliament  in 
;63y  was  exuded,  hp  v^ent  down  to  his  diocefe,  v/here  he  was 
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▼cry  cxafl:  in  the  difchargc  of  his  funftiorii  and  was  particularly 
fcrupulous  in  conferring  orders  and  admitting  to  livings. 

In  1698  he  loft  his  wife  by  the  fmall-pox  ;  and,  as  he  was 
almoft  immediately  after  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  in  whofe  education  he  took  great  painS]  this  em* 
ployment  and  the  tender  age  of  his  children  induced  him  the 
fame  year  to  fupply  her  lofs,  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
cldeft  daughter  of  (ir  Richard  Blake,  knight. 

In  1699  he  publifhed  his  Expofition  on  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles of  the  church  of  England.  In  1 704  he  had  the  iatisfa£lion 
to  fee  his  projeft  for  augmenting  poor  livings  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  laft  five  or  fix  years  of  his  life  he  grew  more  abf- 
tra£lcd  from  the  world  than  ne  had  been  in  the  former  part  of 
it.  He  lived  to  fee  a  fucceflion  take  place,  and  that  family 
eftablifhed,  in  whofe  intcrefts  he  had  been  fo  zealous :  he  died 
March  17,  17 15,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  pariflfi  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  After  his 
death,  his  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  with  his  life  annexed,  was 
publiftied  by  his  fon  Thomas  Burnet,  efq.  His  charaftcr,  as 
drawn"  by  the  marqUis  of  Halifax,  is  as  follows  :  "Dr.  Burnet  la 
like  all  men  who  are  above  the  ordinary  level,  fcldom  fpoken  of 
in  a  mean  ;  h^  muft  either  be  railed  at  or  admired.  He  has  a 
fwiftnefs  of  imagination  that  no  other  comes  up  to  ;  and  as  our 
nature  hardly  allows  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing,  without 
having  too  much,  he  cannot  at  all  times  fo  hold  in  his  thoughts, 
but  that  at  fome  times  they  may  run  away  with  him  ;  as  it  is 
hard  for  a  vefTel  that  is  brimful,  when  in  motion,  not  to  run 
over;  and  therefore  the  variety  of  matter  tliat  he  ever  carries 
about  him,  may  throw  out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would 
allow  of.  His  firft  thoughts  may  fomctimes  require  more  di- 
geftion,  not  from  a  defcft  in  his  judgment,  but  from  the  abun- 
dafice  of  his  fancy,  which  furniflies  too  faft  for  him  ;  his  friends 
love  him  too  well  to  fee  fmall  faults;  or  if  they  doy  think  that 
his  greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of  ftraying  from  the  ftriA 
rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
cenfurc.  He  produces  fo  faft,  that  what  is  well  in  his  writings 
calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  incorreft  dcferves  «n  excnfe  ; 
he  may,  in  fome  things,  require  grains  of  allowance,  which  thofc 
only  can  deny  him  who  are  unknown  or  unjuft  to  him.  He  is 
not  quicker  in  difcerning  other  men's  faults  than  he  is  in  for- 
giving them  ;  fo  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to  acknowledge  his  own, 
that  from  bicmiflies  they  become  ornaments.  All  the  repeated 
provocations  of  his  indecent  adverfaries  have  had  no  other  ef- 
fieft,  than  the  fetting  his  good  nature  in  fo  much  a  better  light, 
fince  his  anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity  them.  1  hat 
heat,  which  in  moft  other  men  raifes  fliarpncfs  and  faiirc,  in  him 
plows  into  warmth  for  his  friends,  and  compaffion  for  thofc  in 
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want  and  mifery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  In  difccrnmg 
the  fmalier  faults  of  thofe  that  nature  has  made  fuperior  to 
them,  they  do  not  mifs  one  blot  he  makes ;  and  being  beholden 
only  to  their  barrennefs  for  their  diicrction,  they  fall  upon  the 
errors  which  arife  out  of  his  abundance ;  and,  by  a  mii^ake  into 
which  their  malice  betrays  them,  they  think  tnat  by  finding  z 
mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams  that  are  in  their  own.  His 
quicknefs  makes  writing  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  him,  that  his  fpiritl 
are  neither  wafted  nor  foured  by  it :  the  foil  is  not  forced  % 
every  thing  grows  and  brings  forth  without  pangs  ;  which  dii« 
tinguifhes  as  much  what  he  does  from  that  which  fmells  of  the 
]amp,  as  a  good  palate  will  difccrn  between  'fruit  which  conies 
from  a  rich  mould,  and  that  which  taftes  of  the  uncleanly  pains 
that  have  been  bellowed  upon  it.  He  makes  many  enemies  by 
fetting  an  ill-natured  example  of  living,  which  they  arc  not  in- 
clined to  follow.  His  indifference  for  preferment,  nis  contempt 
not  only  of  fplendour,  but  of  all  unneceflary  plenty ;  his  degrad- 
ing himfelf  into  the  loweft  and  moft  painful  duties  of  his  calling  } 
are  fuch  unprelatical  qualities,  that,  let  him  be  never  fo  ortho- 
dox in  other  things,  in  thcfe  he  muft  be  a  diflenter.  Virtues  of 
fuch  a  (lamp  are  fo  many  herefies  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  di- 
vines who  have  foftened  the  primitive  injunctions  fo  as  to  make 
them  fuit  better  with  the  prefent  frailty^  of  mankind.  No  won- 
der then  if  they  are  angry,  fmce  it  is  in  their  own  defence ;  or 
that,  from  a  principle  of  fclf-prefervalion,  they  (hould  endeavour 
to  fupprefs  a  man  whofe  parts  are  a  (hame,  and  whofe  life  is  a 
fcandal  ta  them."  A  lift  of  his  writings  may  be  feen  at  the 
end  of  the  account  of  his  life  publiihed  by  his  ion. 

BURNET  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  moft  ingenious  and  learnei 
writer,  was  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkfhire,  in  or  about  the  year 
1635.  His  firft  education  was  at  the  free-fchool  of  North-Al- 
vcrton  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  in  June 
165 1,  to  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  had  the  excellent 
Tillotfon  for  his  tutor  ;  under  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  improved* 
if  not  imbibed,  that  noble  way  of  thinking,  for  which  he  is  fo 
much  diftinguiflied,  and  will  be  ever  memorable.  The  very 
learned  Dr.  Cudworth  was  at  that  time  mafter  of  Clare-hali^ 
but  removed  frqm  it  to  the  mafterftiip  of  Chrift's  college  in 
1654;  and  thither  our  author  followed  him.  Under  his  pa- 
tronage he  was  chofen  fcilow  of  it  in  1657,  commenced  M.  A* 
in  1658,  and  bee  ime  fenior  proftor  of  the  univerfity  in  1661  j 
but  how  long  afterwards  he  continued  his  refidence  there,  does 
not  appear. 

The  next  fituation  and  charaftcr  we  find  him  in,  is  that  of 
governor  to  the  young  earl  of  WiltOiirc,  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchefter,  with  whom  he  travelled  abroad ;  and  gave  fuch  fa- 
ihhfXion,  thatj  foon  after  his  return  to  England^  he  was  invited 
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and  prevailed  on  by  the  firft  duke  of  Ormond,  to  travel  once 
niore  in  the  like  charafter  with  the  young  earl  of  Offory,  his 
grace's  grandfon  and  heir  apparent.  Thefe  honourable  connec- 
tions introduced  him  into  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
world :  in  which  he  afterwards  confirmed  the  reputation  he 
already  had  for  fine  parts  and  learning,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Tclluris  theoria  facra,  orbis  noftri  originem  &  mutationes  ge- 
neralesy  quas  olim  fubiit  et  fubiturus  eil,  compIe£tens.  This 
facred  theory  of  the  earth  was  originally  publifhed  in  latin,  in 
%  vols.  4to.  the  two  firft  books,  concerning  the  deluge,  and  pa- 
radife,  1681 ;  the  two  laft,  concerning  the  burning  of  the  world, 
and  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  in  1689.  The  uncom- 
mon approbation  this  work  met  with,  and  the  particular  encou- 
ragement of  Charles  II.  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  it,  put 
the  author  upon  tranflating  it  into  englifh.  He  did  fo ;  and 
publifhed  the  two  firft  books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  king  \  as  he  did  the  two  laft  in  1689,  with  a  no 
Icfs  elegant  dedication  to  queen  Mary.  **  The  englifh  edition, 
be  tells  us,  is  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  the  latin ;  though, 
*  he  confefles,  not  fo  properly  a  tranflation,  as  a  new  compoG. 
tion  upon  the  fame  ground,  there  being  feveral  additional  chap- 
ters in  it,  and  feveral  new  moulded." 

May  19, 1 68  J,  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Charter-houfe,  by 
the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  foon  after  commenced 
XjL.D.  At  what  time  he  entered  into  orders  is  not  exadlly 
known  ;  but  it»  is  plain  that  he  was  a  clergyman  at  his  elcftion 
to  this  mafterftiip,  from  the  objection  then  made  again  ft  him  by 
fome  of  the  bifhops  who  were  governors,  namely,  "  that  he  ge- 
nerally appeared  in  a  lay-habit."  This  objeftion  however  was 
over-ruled  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  afTerted  in  his 
favour,  that  ne  had  no  living  or  other  ecclefiaftical  preferment ; 
jmd  that  his  life  and  converfation  were  in  all  refpefts  fuitable  to 
the  clerical  charafter.  In  the  latter  end  of  1686,  Dr.  Burnet's 
integrity,  prudence,  and  refolution,  is^ere  fully  tried  in  his  new 
ftatioi)  upon  the  following  occafion  :— One  Andrew  Popham,  a 
roman  catholic,  came  to  the  Charter-houfe,  with  a  letter  from 
ling  James  to  the  governors,  requiring  them  to  choofe  and  ad- 
mit him  the  faid  Andrew  Popham  a  pen fi oner  thereof,  **  with- 
out tendering  any  oath  or  oaths  unto  him,  or  requiring  of  hjm 
any  fubA:ription,  recognition,  or  other  aft  or  afts,  in  conformity 
to  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England  as  the 
fame  is  now  eftablifhed ;  and  notwithftanding  any  ftntute,  or- 
der, or  conftitution,  of  or  in  the  faid  hofpital ;  with  which^ 
fays  his  majefty,  we  are  gracioufly  difpofed  to  difpenfe  in  his 
behalf."  I'he  governors  were  afre]:nbled,  Popham  appeared, 
and  the  king's  letter  was  read  :  upon  which  the  lord  chancellor 
Jefferies  moved,  thjit  without  any  debate  they  fliould  proceed 
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to  vote,  whether  Andrew  Popham  (hould  be  admitted  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  hofpital  according  to  the  king's  letter ;  and  it  was 
put  upon  the  mafter,  Dr.  Burnet,  as  the  junior,  to  vote  firft. 
The  mafter  told  the  governors,  that  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  acquaint  their  lordihips  with  the    ftate  and  conftitution  of 
that  hofpital :  and,  though  this  was  oppofed  by  fome  *,  yet,  after 
a  little  debate,  the  mafter  was  heard  ;  who  obfcrved,  that  to  ad- 
mit a  penfioner  into  the  hofpital  without  hid  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  cbnfti- 
tution  of  the  hofpital,  but  to  an  exprefs  a£b  of  parliament  for  the 
better   eftablllhment  thereof.      One  of  the  governors  afted, 
what   this   was  to  the    purpofe  ?    To  whom  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  replied,  that  he  thought  it  much  to  the  purpofe ;  for  an 
z€t  of  parliament  was  not  fo  flight  a  thing  as  not  to  deferve  a 
confideration.     After  fome  other  difcourfe,  the  queftion  was 
put,  whether  Popham  Ihould  be  admitted  ?  and   pafled  in  the 
negative.     A  fecpnd  letter  from  the  king  was  afterwards  fent  i 
to  which  the  governors,  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  his  majefty, 
humbly  replied,  and  gave  their  reafons  why  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  his  pleafure,  in  admitting  Andrew  Popham  as  a  pen- 
fioner of  the  hofpital.     This  not  fatisfying  king  James,  he  or- 
dered chancellor  J efferies  to  find  out  a  way  how  he  might 
have  right  done  him  at  the  hofpital ;  and  the  mafter  was  parti- 
cularly threatened  to  be  fummoned  before  the  ecclefiaftical  com- 
miflioners.     But  by  this  time  they  were  quarrelling  with  the 
univerfities,  and  had  their  hands  full  of  bufinefs ;  and  fo  the  af- 
fair was  dropped.    This  was  the  firft  ftand  made  againft  the 
difpenfmg  power  of  that  reign,  by  any  fociety  in  England,  and 
did  good  fervice  to  the  public  i  as  fometimes  a  little  frontier 
garrifon  well  defended,  gives  a  check  to  a  great  army,  and  a 
good  example  to  the  reft  of  the  country  to  ftand  ftoutly  upon 
their  defence.     A  relation  of  the  Charter- houfe  proceedings 
upon  this  occafion  was  publiflied  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  1689. 

After  the  revolution,  he  was  introduced  to  court  by  his  ho- 
noured tutor  and  worthy  friend  archbifhop  Tillotfon ;  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  foon  after  clerk  of  the  clofet. 
He  was  now  looked  upon  as  in  the  high  road  to  great  prefer- 
ment, and  had  certainly  a  fine  profpe?t  before  him  ;  when  he 
ruined  all  by  fome  unadvifed  ftrokes  of  his  pen.  In  169a  he 
publiftied  Archaeologise  philofophicse  ;  five  doclrina  antiqua  de 
rerum  originibus,  in  410,  with  a  dedication  to  king  William, 
whofe  chara£ler  he  there  draws  with  great  ftrength  of  genius 
and  art,  and  in  that  beautiful  ftyle  which  was  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  But  neither  the  high  rank  and  authority  of  his  patron, 
nor  the  great  elegance  and  learning  difplayed  throughout  the 
work,  could  proted  the  author  from  the  clamours  railed  againft 
him  for  allegorizing  tixe  fcripture-account  of  the  fall  of  Adam 
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and  Eve.  In  eonfequence  of  which,  as  appears  from  a  lattil 
letter,  written  by  himfelf  to  Walters,  a  bookfeiler*  at  Amfter- 
dam,  dated  Sept.  14, 1694,  he  deGres  to  have  the  mod  ofTenfive 
parts  omitted  in  the  future  editions  of  that  work.  The  letter  is 
in  his  own  hand*wrlting';  and,  as  it  is  ihort,  and  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  (ball  be  inlerted.  '<  Literas  tuas,  humaniflime  do* 
mine,  datas  Amfteleodanii  Aug.  25,  non  ita  pridem  accept;  in 
quibus  mihi  notuni  facis,  te  fcripta  mea  latina  typis  jam  femel 
mandafTe;  didradtifque  fere  exemplaribus,  in  animo  tibi  efle 
eadem  recudere.  Proln  me  rogas,  ut  fi  aliquid  addendum  ha- 
beam,  id  ad  te  tranfmittam.  Habeo  equidem  nonnulla  addenda, 
fed  qux  non  licet  per  valetudinera  digerere,  aut  fuis  locis  at- 
texere.  Fac  itaque  ut  Itbet,  non  im pedis ;  velim  tantum,  ut 
omittatur  in  hac  nova  editione  di£tiuncula  ilia,  En  primordia  ar^ 
iis  futorU  I  et  ad  fi6tum  ilium  dialogum  inter  £vam  et  ferpen« 
tern  in  eodem  capite  adjice,  d  placet  in  margine  :  Fide  Amyral^ 
dum  de  Serpente  Tentatoref  ts*  Andream  Rivinum  de  Serpente  Se^ 
duEtore  ad  mentem  Judaorum  65*  Chriftianorum.  Cxtera  tu» 
curx  et  humanitati  permitto,  precorque  ut  valeas.'* 

He  had  exprefled  himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fome  time  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  letter,  in  a  latin  epiflle,  '^  Ad  virum  cla- 
riflimum  circa  nuper  editum  de  Archxologiis  Philofophicis  li- 
bellum  ;'*  where  his  words  run  thus :  "  Si  quid  crude  et  imma* 
ture  di£tum  c(l,  quod  piis  et  fapientibus  ofFendiculo  efTe  pofiity 
id  tohim  quicquid  e(l  indicium  volo ;  et  colloquium  inter  £vam 
ct  ferpentcm  quod  nonnullis  difplicere  audio,  vel  fi  quid  fit^prac- 
terea  cognatae  indolis,  amputari  et  abfcindi  line  dolore  patiar." 
The  perfon  to  whom  this  latin  letter  is  addrefled,  and  alfo  a  fe- 
cond  afterwards,  upon  the  fame  fubje£l,  was  generally  under- 
flood  to  be  archbiihop  Tillotfon.  Both  the  letters  are  fubjoined 
to  the  fecond  edition  of  Archaeologiae  philofophicae,  printed  in 
J 728  in  8vo,  and  in  both  he  acknowledges  facred  fcrlpture^ 
whether  literally  or  myftically  underflood,  to  be  given  us  from 
heaven,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  the  guide  of  our  life,  and  the 
refuge  of  our  falvation  \  and  profefies  to  pay  to  it  all  poflible 
refpefl,  honour  and  veneration. 

But  all  this  came  too  late,  or  however  proved  infufficicnt  to 
lay  the  ftorm  raifed  againil  him  ;  which  was  rather  increafed 
than  abated,  by  the  encomium  which  Mr.  Charles  Blount,  the 
deidical  author  of  the  Oracles  of  rcafon,  thought  proper  to  be- 
ilow  upon  his  work.  Blount,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gil- 
don,  tells  him,  that  **  according  to  his  promife,  he  has  fent 
bim  a  tranflation  of  the  fcventh  and  eighth  chapters,  and  alfo 
the  appendix,  of  the  great  and  learned  Dr.  Burnetts  Archaeo- 
logiae  philofophica!,  &c.  a  piece,  which  he  thinks  one  of  the 
mod  ingenious  he  ever  read,  and  full  of  the  moll  acute  as  well 
^  learned  obfervations.    Tliefc  feventh  and  eighth  chapters^ 
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htte  traaflatcd  for  Mn  Gildon's  ufc,  were  unfortunately  the 
moft  carped  at  in  the  whole  work :  and  being  immediately 
adopted  by  an  infidel  writer,  gave  fuch  a  plaufible  colour  to  the 
complaints  of  the  clergy,  that  it  was  judged  expedient,  in  that 
critical  feafon,  to  remove  him  from  his  place  of  clerk  of  the 
clofet.  He  withdrew  accordingly  from  court:  and^  if  Mr. 
Oldmixon  can  be  credited,  a£^ually  miffed  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
upon  the  death  of  Tillotfbn,  on  account  of  this  very  work, 
which  occafioaed  him  to  be  then  reprefented  by  fome  bifhops 
as  a  fceptical  writer.  He  retired  to  his  beloved  fludies  and 
contemplations  in  the  Charter-houfe,  without  feeking,  or  per- 
haps defiring,  any  farther  preferment ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
many  virtues,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ambition  in 
his  nature.  There  he  lived  in  a  fingle  (late  to  a  good  old  age  ; 
and  there  he  died  Sept.  27, 171 5. 

In  1727,  two  other  learned  and  elegant  latin  works  of  our 
author  were  publiihed  in  8vo  [gJ  ;  one  De  fide  et  officiis  chrifli- 
anorum,  the  other  De  flatu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium.  Burnet 
had  himfelf  caufed  to  be  ftruck  off  at  the  prefs  a  few  copies  of 
each  of  thefe  works,  for  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  fome  private 
friends ;  but  did  not  intend  them  for  the  public,  there  being 
fome  points  difcuffed  in  them  not  fo  proper  to  be  communicated 
openly.  Yet,  furreptitious  copies  from  proof- (heets  gettmg  into 
the  world,  and  the  works  being  terribly  mangled  and  full  of 
faults,  Mr.  Wilkinfon  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Burnet's  particular 
friend,  and  who  was  in  poffefTion  of  all  his  papers,  thought  it 
right  to  oblige  the  learned  with  a  true  copy  of  them,  corref^ed 
by  the  do£lor  himfelf;  as  he  did  in  1727.  To  the  fecond  edi- 
tion in  I733»  of  Pe  ilatu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium,  is  added 
an  appendix,  De  futura  judaeorum  reftauratione :  it  appearing  to 
the  editor  from  Burnet's  papers,  that  it  was  defigned  to  be  placed 
there.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  author  of  three  fmall 
pieces  without  his  name,  under  the  title  of  Remarks  upon  an 
Eflay  concerning  human  underflanding ;  the  two  firfl  publiihed 
in  1697,  the  laft  in  1699 ;  which  Remarks  were  anfwered  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Trotter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cockburn,  then  but  23 
years  of  age,  in  her  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  EfTuy,  printed  in 
May  1702.  Thefe  pieces  however  were  not  among  die  acknow-t 
ledged  works  of  Dr,  Burnet. 

Meanwhile,  fome  farther  i^oticc  muft  be  taken  of  The  fac 
theory  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  principal  of  all  his  produdlions, 
and  indeed  is  a  moil  beautiful  work.     It  would  be  endlefs  to 
tranfcribe   the  fine  things  fhat  have  been  faid  of  this  theory. 
Mr.  Addifon,in  1699,  wrote  a  latin  ode  in  its  praifc,  which  has 
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been  prefixe<I  to  many  editions  of  it.  An  able  writ<it  [h]  ha^ 
not  fcrupled)  from  this  fingle  work,  to  rank  Dr.  Burnet  with  the 
▼ery  few,  in  whom  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  underftand*' 
ing,  viz.  judgment,  imagination,  and  memory,  have  been  found 
united-  According  to  him,  there  have  exifted  but  few  tranf- 
cendent  geniufes,  who  have  been  fingularly  blefTed  with  this  rartf 
aflemblage  of  different  talents.^  ,JUl  that  he  could  recolle<Sl, 
"  who  have  at  once  enjoyed  in  full  vigour  a  fublimc  and  fplen- 
did  imagination,  a  folid  ^d  profound  under  Handing,  an  exzO^ 
and  tenacious  memory,  are  Herodotus,  Plato,  TuUy,  Livy,  Ta- 
citus, Galileo,  Bacon,  Dcs  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Milton,  Burnet 
of  the  Charter-houfe,  Berkeley,  and  Montefquieu."  The  fame  wri-* 
ter  afterwards  delivers  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  of  high  compliment 
to  Dr.  Burnet :  ^^  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  great  names,  not 
to  have  been  able  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  the  fetters  of  verfe,  in  their  refpeflive  languages ;  who 
nave  yet  manifefted  the  force,  fertility,  and  creative  power  of  a 
moil  poetic  genius,  in  profe.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Plato,  of 
Lucian,  of  Fenelon,  of  fir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet  *,  who,  in  his  Theory  of  the  earth,  has  difplayed  an  mia-< 
gination  very  near  equal  to  that  of  Milton  : 

Moenia  mundi 
Dlfcedunt :  totum  video  per  inane  geri  res.*' 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  encomiums  on  Burnet,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  his  Theory  is  built  upon  principles  of  mathe- 
matics and  found  philofophy:  on  the  contrary,  the  men  of 
fcience  were  difplcafed  at  him  for  prefuming  to  eredi  a  theory, 
which  he  would  have  received  as  true,  without  proceeding  on 
that  foundation.  Flam  (lead  is  reported  to  have  told  him  fome- 
what  peeviftily,  that  **  there  went  more  to  the  making  of  a  world, 
than  a  fine  turned  period  j"  and  that  **  he  was  able  to  over- 
throw the  Theory  in  one  flieet  of  paper.'*  Others  attacked  it 
in  form.  Mr.  Erafmus  Warren,  reftor  of  Worlington  in  Suf-^ 
folk,  publiflied  two  pieces  againfh  it,  foon  after  its  appearance  in 
cnglifii,  and  Dr.  Burnet  anfwered  them :  which  pieces,  with 
their  anfwers,  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  later  editions^ 
of  the  Theory.  Mr.  John  Keill,  afterwards  doftor,  favilian  pro-* 
feflbr  of  geometry  in  Oxford,  publifhed  alfo  an  Examination  of 
it  in  1698,  to  which  Dr.  Burnet  replied ;  and  then  Mr.  KeilF 
defended  himfelf.  Burnet's  reply  to  Keill  is  fubjoined  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  Theory ;  and  Keill's  Examination  and  Dc-. 
fence,  together  with  his  Remarks  and  Defence  upon  Whifton's 
Theory,  were  reprinted  together  in  1734,  8vo.     It  is  univerfaily 
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itlowej,  that  Keil!  has  folidly  confuted  the  Theory ;  and  it  li  to 
be  Jamented  that  he  did  it  in  the  rough  way  of  controverfy  :  )et 
there  arc  many  pafl'ages  in  his  confutation,  which  (hew,  that  hj 
at  the  fame  time  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  aiithoi^ 
•*  I  acknowledge  him  (fays  he)  to  be  an  ingenious  writer;  and  il 
he  had  taken  a  right  method,  and  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  thofe  fciences  that  are  introduftory  to  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture, I  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  made  a  very  acute  philofo- 
pher.    It  was  his  unhappinefs  to  begin  at  firft  with  the  cartefian 
philofophy  5  and  not  having  a  fufBcient  flock  of  geometrical  and 
mechanical  principles  to  examine  it  rightly,  he  too  eafily  believed 
it,  and  thought  that  there  was  but  little  fkill  required  in  thofc 
fclencer;  to  become  a  philofopher  :  and  therefore,  in  imitation  of 
Monf.  dcs  Cartes,  he  would  undertake  to  fliew  how  the  world 
was  made;  a  tafk  too  great,  even  for  a  mathematician/' 

Many  perhaps  may  wonder,  that  a  bdok  fundamentally  wrong 
Ihould  tun  through  fo  many  editions,  and  be  fo  much  read ;  but 
the  reafon  is  plain.  No  man  reads  Horher's  Iliad  for  hiftory^ 
any  more  than  he  reads  Milton's  Paridifc  Loft  for  divinity) 
though  It  18  poffible  there  may  be  true  hiftbry  in  the  one,  as  it  is 
certain  there  is  fomc  true  divinity  in  the  other.  Such  works  are 
fead,  purely  to  entertain  and  amufe  the  fdncy  \  and  it  is  not  the 
ftory  that  is  fought  after,  but  the  greatnefs  of  imagery,  and  no- 
blenefs  of  fcntiments,  with  which  they  abound.  VVhy  may  not 
Burnetts  Theory  of  the  earth  be  read  with  the  fame  view .?  It 
is  not  true  in  philofophy ;  but  it  is  full  of  vaft  and  fublime  con- 
ceptions, prefents  to  the  imagination  new  and  aftonifhing  fcenes, 
and  will  therefore  always  furnifli  a  high  entertainment  to  the 
reader,  who  is  capable  of  being  pleafed  as  Well  as  inftrucled. 
This  even  Keill  himfelf  allows*:  "  For  as  I  believe  (fays  he)  never 
any  book  was  fuller  of  errors  and  miftakes  in  philofophy,  fo  none 
ever  abounded  with  more  beautiful  fcenes,  and  furprifing  images 
of  nature.  But  1  write  only  to  thofe  who  might  perhaps  e3cpe£t 
to  find  a  true  philofophy  in  it :  they  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious 
tomance,  will  ftill  be  pleafed  with  their  entertainment." 

BURNET  (Dr,  Thomas),  a  phyfician  x>f  Scotland,  of  whofe 
birth,  life,  and  death,  we  find  nothing  recorded,  except  what  the 
title-pages  of  his  books  fet  forth ;  namely,  that  he  was  M.  D* 
tncdicus  regius,  et  collegii  regit  medicorum  Edinburgenfis  foeius* 
His  name  deferves  to  be  preferved,  however,  for  the  fake  of  two 
ufeful  works  which  he  has  left.  One  is,  Thefautus  medicinse 
pra£licse,  Lond.  1673,  in  4to :  a  colledion  from  the  bcft  practi- 
cal writers,  the  laft  edition  of  which,  greatly  enlarged  by  him- 
fdf|  was  publiihed  at  Geneva,  1698,  in  410*  The  other,  Hip- 
pocrates eontraftus,  in  quo  Hippocratis  omnia  m  brevem  epi- 
tomen  reda£la  habentur,  £dinb.  1685,  in  8vo.  A  neat  edition  of 
this  was  printed  at  London,  17431  in  iamo» 
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BURROUGHES  (Jerkmiah),  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
bu  was  obliged  to  quit  that  univerfity  for  nonconformity.  He 
Oeltered  htmfelf  for  fome  time  under  the  hofpitable  roof  of  the 
larl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Holland.  About  the 
Deginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  London  ;  not  to  fpread 
fedition  (as  his  nonconforming  brethren  were  falfely  accufed  of 
doing),  but  peace,  for  which  he  earneftly  laboured.  His  Irenicum 
vas  one  of  the  lad  fubjeds  upon  which  he  preached.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  candour,  and  modefty,  and  of  irreproachable 
Jife.  A  confiderable  number  of  his  writings  are  in  print,  many 
of  which  were  publiflied  after  his  death,  which  happened  No- 
vember 14,  1646. 

BURROW  (Sir  James),  mafter  of  the  crown-ofBcc,  was 
elected  F.  R.  S.  17  . . .  F.  A.  S.  1751.  On  the  death  of  Mn 
Weft  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill  the  prefident's  chair  at 
the  Royal  iSociety  till  the  anniverfary  ele£lion,  when  he  refigned 
it  to  fir  John  Pringle;  and  Aug.  10,  J  773,  when  the  focietypre- 
fented  an  addrefs  to  his  majcfty,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  publiflied  two  volumes  of  Reports  1766,  two 
others  in  1771  and  1776,  and  a  volume  of  Dccifions  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  upon  fcttlement  cafes,  from  1732  to  1772  (to 
which  was  fubjoined  an  Efi'ay  of  punftuation),  in  3  parts,  410. 
1 768,  1772,  1776.  The  Eflay  was  alfo  printed  feparately  in  4to- 
1773,  He  publiflied,  without  his  name,  A  few  anecdotes  and 
obfervations  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving 
to  reftify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,  publilhed  by  NlcoU 
Comm.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Hiftoria  gymnafii  Pativini,  J763,4to. 
An  elegant  whole  length  portrait  of  fir  James  was  engraved  after 
Devis  by  Bafire,  1780.     He  died  Nov,  5,  1782. 

BURTON  (Henry),  was  born  at  Birfall  in  Yorkfliirc,  about 
1 579  ;  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
>jtcd  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  firft 
was  tutor  to  the  fons  of  lord  Carey  of  Lepington  (created  in 
1625  earl  of  Monmouth),  then  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  prince 
Henry ;  and  after  his  death  to  prince  Charles,  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  attend  into  Spain  in  1623;  but,  for  rea fons  un- 
known, was  fet  afide  after  part  of  his  goods  were  fhipped,  and 
upon  tJiat  prince's  accefllon  to  the  crown  was  removed  from 
being  his  cler-:  of  the  clofet.  Burton,  highly  difgufted  at  this 
treatment,  took  every  opportunity  of  expreffing  his  refentment, 
.particularly  by  railing  againft  tlie'bifliops. 

In  April  4625,  he  prefented  a  letter  to  king  Charles,  remon- 
.ftrating  againft  Dr.  Neile  and  Dr.  Laud,  his  majcfty's  continual 
attendants,  as  popidily  affected ;  and  for  this  was  forbidden  the 
'.court.  Soon  after  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's, in  Friday-ftrect,  London.  In  Dec.  1636,  he  was  fum.- 
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hioned  to  appear  before  Dr.  Duck,  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
craufes  ecclefiafticaly  who  tendered  to  him  the  oaths  ex  ofEcio, 
fo  anfwer  to  certain  articles  brought  againll  him,  for  what  he 
had  advanced  in  two  fermons  pireached  in  his  own  church  on 
the  preceding  5th  of  November  [i].  Burton,  inilcad  of  anfwer- 
ing,  appealed  to  the  king:  neverthelefs,  a  fpecial  high^com- 
miffion  court,  which  was  called  foon  after  at  doctor's  commons^ 
fufpended  him,  in  his  abfence,  from  both  his  office  and  benefice  ; 
upon  which  he  thought  fit  to  abfcond,  but  publiihed  his  two 

,  icrmons  under  the  title  of,  For  God  and  the  King ;  together  with 
an  apology  jufiifying  his  appeal.  February  i,  a  ferjeant  at  arms^ 
with  other  officers,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  (lar-chamberj 
broke  open  his  doors,  feized  his  papers^  and  took  him  into  cuf- 
iody.  Next  day,  he  was,  by  an  order  of  the  privy-council,  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  prifon ;  from  which  place  he  dated  one 

•  epiflle  to  his  majelty,  another  to  the  judges,  and  a  third  to  the 
true-heai^tcd  nobility.  March  11,  he  was  proceeded  againft  in 
the  ftar-chamber,  for  writing  iand  publifliing  feditious,  fchifma- 
ticaly  and  libellous  books,  againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  fcandal  of  the  government.  To  this  information  he 
(and  Baftwick  and  Frynne  vvho  were  indi6led  with  him)  prepared 
anfwers  [k].  In  the  end  of  May  i  63  7,  a  perfon  came  to  the  Fleet, 

[13   The  teit  they  were  preached  upon        [k]  Their  counfcl  reftifed  to  dgn  ttieit 

was,  Froverbs  xxiv.  21,  22.    In  thefe  two  anfwers,   for  tear  of  offending  the   ftar- 

TermoDSt  and  in  his  apology,  he  charged  the  chamber.   The  defendant?  therefore  peti* 

biHiops  with  dangerous  plot*  to  change  the  tioned  the  court,  tiiat  according  to  ancient 

orthodox  religion  eftablifhed  in  £ngland»  precedents,  they  might  fign  their  anfwem 

and  to  bring  in  romiih  fuperftition  in  the  with  their  own   hands;    declaring,  they 

room  of  it;  and  blamed  them  for  intro-  would  abide  by  the  cenfure  of  the  courts  16 

ducing  feveral  innovations  into  divine  woi-  they  did  nor  make  good  whatWai  contained 

ihip.   The  chief  he  mentioned  were,  that  therein.    But  this  was  refufed  by  the  coort. 

in  the  epiOle  the  Sunday  before  eafter,  they  Burton's  anfwer  was  at  length  Agned   bjr 

had  put  oiii  **  In,"  and  made  it  **  At  the  Holt,  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn;  who  afrer- 

Hame  of  jtrfus;'*  whicli  alteration  was  di*  wards  withdrew  his  hand,  becaufe  the  other 

reC^ly  againft  the  ad  of  parliament.     That  cdunfel,  out  of  fear,  would  not  fubfcribe  ic« 

two  places  were  changed  in  the  prayers  fct  However^  Burton  tendered  it  to  the  court, 

forth  for  the  5th  of  November;  nameily,  dtfiring  it  might  be  accepted,  or  Holt  or- 

^*  Root  out  that  babyioni(h  and  antichriflian  dered  td  new  (ign  it.     The  court  ordered^ 

fed,  which  fay,  Ac.**  is  thus  altered:  that  it  might  be  received  under  the  hand 

'*  Root  out  that  bahylonith  and  antichriftian  of  Holt  alone,  which  was  accordingly  done, 

fed  of  them  which  fay.*'    Next,  "  Cutoff  After  it  had  lain  in  court  nearthree  weeks, 

thofe  workers  of  iniquity  whofe  religion  is  upon  thfe  attorney-^general's  fuggeftion  to 

/cbelIion,ltc."  was,  in  the  book  printed  in  the  court.  May  19,  that  it  was  fcandalous; 

1635,  thus  altered :  **  Cutoff  thofe  workers  it  was  referred  to  the  two  chief  juftices,  fir 

of  iniquity,  who  turn  religion  intb  rebel-  John  Bramfton  and  fir  John  Finch,  tocon* 

lion.'**«That  the  prayers  tor  the  navy  are  nder  of,  and  to  expunge  what  wascontained 

left  out  of  the  late  book  for  the  faft. — That  therein,  ai  unfit  to  be  brought  into  court, 

the  placing  the  communion-table  alrarwife,  or  otherwife  impertinent  and  fcandalous. 

at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  was  done  They  eipuhged  iixty*four  whole  <hects  ; 

to  advance  and  uther  in  popery.    That  the  that  is,  the  WhoU  anfwer,  except  fix  lines 

fecood  ferrice,  as  dainties,  was  faid  there,  at  the  beginning,  and  about  twenty-lbui  at 

•—That  bowing  towards  the  altar,  was  wor-  the  latter  end. 
ibiping  the  table,  or  God  know*  vrhat. 
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to  examine  Burton  upon  his  anfwcr;  but  hearing  that  the  greaf- 
cft  part  of  it  had  been  expunged,  he  refufed  to  be  examined, 
unlefs  hie  anfwer  mi;^ht  be  admitted  as  it  was  put  in,  or  he  per- 
mitted to  put  in  a  new  anfwer.  June  2,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court,  that  if  he  would  not  anfwci'  to  interrogatories  framed  upon 
his  anfwer,  he  would  be  proceeded  ag.iinlt  pro  confeflb.  Ac- 
cordingly, June  J 4,  Burton,  and  the  two  others,  being  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  information  was  read  ;  and  no  legal  anfwer  hav- 
ing been  put  in  in  time,  ,nor  filed  on  record,  the  court  began 
for  this  contempt  to  proceed  to  fentence.  The  defendants  cried 
out  for  juilice,  that  their  anfwers  might  be  read,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  condemned  unheard.  Nevertheltfs,  bccaufe  their 
anfwers  were  not  filed  on  record,  the  court  proceeded  to  pafa 
fentence  :  which  was,  that  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Baftwick  pay  a 
fine  of  5000  1.  each,  and  that  Burton  in  particular  be  deprived 
of  his  cccleriaftical  benefice,  degraded  from  liis  minifterial 
funclion  and  degrees  in  the  univerfity,  be  fet  onthc  pillory,  have 
both  his  ears  cut  ofF  there,  confined  to  j>erpetual  clofc  imprifon- 
ment  in  Lancaller-caiUe,  debarred  the  accefs  of  his  wife  or  any 
other  except  his  keeper,  and  denied  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per:  all  which,  except  tlie  fine,  was  executed  accordingly.  After 
twelve  weeks  imprilbnment  in  the  common  gaol  at  Lancafter, 
where  great  crowds  pityin<T  his  misfortunes  reforted  to  him, 
fomc  of  his  papers  being  dilperfed  in  London,  he  was  removed, 
by  an  order  of  council,  to  Cornet-caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Guernfey, 
0<Slober  1637,  where  he  wafi  Ihut  up  ahnoll  three  years;  till  in 
November  1640,  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  his  wife's  petitioni 
complaining  of  the  fcverity  of  his  fentence,  ordered  that  he 
Ihould  bj  forthwith  fent  for  to  the  parliament  in,fafe  cuftody. 
Burton,  on  his  arrival  at  J^ondon,  prcfented  a  petition  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  fetting  forth  his  fuflerings.  In  confequencc 
of  which,  the  houfe  rcfolved  that  the  fenter.ce  again  It  him  was 
illegal,  and  ought  to  be  reverfed;  that  he  be  freed  from  the  fine 
of  5000  1.  and  from  imprifonment,  and  reftored  to  his  degrees 
in  the  univerfity,  orders  in  the  miniftry,  and  to  his  ecclefiallical 
benefice  in  Friday-ilrect,  London  ;  alfo  have  recompenfe  for  hit 
imprifonment,  and  for  the-  lofs  of  his  ears,  which  they  fixed  at 
fix  thoufand  pounds  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  cnfuing  confufions  in 
^e  kingdom,  he  never  received  that  fum.  He  was,  however, 
rellored  to  his  living  of  St.  Matthew's,  after  which  he  declared 
himfelf  an  independent,  and  complied  with  all  the  alterations 
that  enfucd.  He  died  Jan.  1648.  Bcfidcs  the  trafts  mentioned 
above,  he  wrote  feveral  others. 

BURTON  (William)  [lJ,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Leicef- 

tcrfliire, 

[l]  Mr.  Peck  had  collc£lc<i  materiaU    SroUier  Robert,  which  are  probably  among 
liT  ihe  life  of  Mr.  Burtoa  and  his  younger    the  paf  en  of  the  iate  fir  Thomas  Cave, 

baru 
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tcrfhirc,  and  eldeft  fon  of  Ralph  Burton,  efq.  of  Lindley  in  Lei-* 
cclterfhire,  was  born  Auguft  24,  1575*  educated  at  the  fchool  of 
iSutton-Coldfield  in  Warwickfhire,  admitted  of  Brazen-nofe  col- 
lege Oxford  150 1,  and  of  the  InncrTempIe  May  20,  1 593,  11.  A. 
June  22,  1594,  and  afterwards  a  barrilter  and  reporter  in  the 
court  of  common  picas,      but  *•  his  natural  genius  leading  him 
to   the   fludies  of  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiquities,  he  be- 
came excellent  in  thofe  obfcure  and  intricate  matters  ;  and,  look 
upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  was  accounted  by  all  that  knew  him 
to  be  the  beft  of  his  time  for  thofe  (Indies,  as  may  appear  by  his 
defcription  of  Leicellerlhire  *."     In  1602  he  correcied  Saxton's 
map  of  that  county,  with  the  addition  of  eighty  towns.     His 
weak  conftitution  not  permitting  him  to  follow  his  bufinefs,  he 
retired  into  the  country ;  and  his  great  work,  the  Defcription  of 
Leiccfterfhire,  was  publifhed  in  folio,  1622.  He  tells  his  patron, 
George  Villers,  marquis  of  Buckingham,  that  **  he  has  under- 
taken to  remove  an  eclipfe  from  the  i\n\  without  art  or  aftro- 
nomical  dimenfion,  to  give  light  to  the  county  of  Leicefter, 
whofe  beauty  has  long  been  fhadowed  and  obfcured;"  and  in 
his  preface    declares   himfelf   one   of    thofe   who   hold   that 
gloria  totius  res  eft  vaniffima  mundi;  and  that  he  was  unfit  and 
unfurniflied  for  fo  great  a  bufinefs :  "  unfit,"  to  ufe  his  own 
words,  "  for  that  myfelf  was  bound  for  another  ftudy,  which  is 
jealous,  and  will  admit  no  partner  ;  for  that  all  time  and  parts 
of  time,  that  could  pofllbly  be  employed  therein,  were  not  fuiE- 
cicnt  to  be  difpenfed  thereon,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting, and  multiplicity  of  kinds  of  learning  therein.  Yet  if  a  part- 
ner might  be  alfigned  or  admitted  thereto,  there  is  no  ftudy  or 
learning  fo  fit  or  necefTary  for  a  lawyer,  as  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
ties."    He  was  aflifted  in  this  undertaking  by  his  kinfmen^  John 
Beaumont  of  Gracedieu,  efq.  and  Auguftus  Vincent,  rougecroix  5 
but  the  church  notes  were  taken  by  himfelf.     He  drew  up  the 
corollary  of  Leland's  life,  prefixed  to  the  Colledtanea,  with  his 
favourite  device,  the  fun  recovering  from  an  eclipfe,  and  motto 
Rilucera,  dared  Faledi  1612,  from  Falde,  a  pleafant  village  near 
Tutbury,  Staifordftiire,  and  a  great  patrimony  belonging  to  his 
family,  and  then  to  him.     The  county  hi  (lory  was  dated  from 
the  fame  village,  Oft.  30,  1622.  He  alio  caufed  part  of  Leland's 
Itinerary  to  be  tranfcribed  i63i,and  gave  both  the  tranfcript 
and  the  {even  original  volumes  to  the  bodleian  library,  1632  ;  as 
alfo  Talbot's  notes.     To  him  his  countryman  Thomas  Purcfoy, 
efq.  of  Bar  well,  bequeathed  Leland's  Colle£tanea  after  his  death 
161 2.  Wood  charges  him  with  putting  many  needlefs  additions 
and    illuftrations  into   thefe  Colleftanea,  from  which  charge 

bart.  M.  P.  who  bought  the  grcstcp  part  of    fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Afliby, 

Mr.  r<ck*i  MSS.  from  lus  widovr,  00  the         *  WooJ,  Ath,  Oxon,  ii.  75. 
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Hcarne  defends  him.  Wood  adds,  he  made  a  ufcful  index  to 
them  J  which,  Hearne  fays,  was  only  of  fome  religious  houfes 
and  fome  authors.  In  1625  he  refided  at  Lindley,  where,  among 
other  works,  he  compiled  2  folio  volume  (which  ftill  remains 
in  MS.)  under  the  title  of  AntiquitateS  de  Dadlington,  manerio 
com.  Leic.  five  exemplificatio  fcriptorum,  cartarum  veterum,  in-? 
quifitionum,  rotulorum  curiarum,  recordorum,  et  evidentiurn 
probantium  antiquicates  difti  manerii  de  Dadlington,  et  haeredi- 
tatem  de  Burton  in  difto  manerio  de  Dadlington,  quae  nunc  funt 
penes  me  Will'mum  Burton  de  Lindley  com.  Leic.  modemum 
dominum  difti  manerii  de  Dadlington.  Lahore  et  ftudio  mei 
Will'mi  Burton  de  Lindley,  apprenticii  lejgum  Angliae,  et  focii 
Interioris  Templi  Londini  ^  nuper  habitantis  apud  Faldc  com. 
Staff,  nunc  apud  Lindley,  25  Aug.  1625,  aet.  50.  He  died  at 
Falde,  after  fufFering  much  in  the  civil  war,  April  6,  1645,  ^"^ 
was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  thereto  belonging,  called  Han- 
bury.  He  left  feveral  notes,  colleStons  of  arms  and  monuments, 
genealogies,  and  other  matters  of  antiquity,  which  he  had  ga-? 
thered  from  divers  churches  and  gentlemen's  houfes.  Derby 
colleftions  are  mentioned  in  Gafcoigne's  notes,  p.  53,  probably 
by  himfelf.  In  Ofborne's  Catalogue,  1757,  was  Vincent  on 
Brooke,  with  MS.  notes  by  William  Burton,  probably  not  more 
tlian  thofe  on  Cornwall,  which  Dr.  Rawlinibn  had. — He  wa^ 
one  of  fir  Robert  Cotton's  particular  friends,  and  had  the  honour 
to  inftru£l  fir  William  Dugdale.  He  was  acquainted  with  Som- 
jier  ;  and  Michael  Drayton,  cfq.  was  his  near  countryman  and 
acquaintance,  being  defcended  from  the  Draytons  of  Drayton, 
or  Fenny  Drayton,  near  Lindley.  He  married,  1607,  JanCji 
daughter  of  Humphry  Adderley,  of  Widdington,  Warwickfhire ; 
by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  Caflibelan,  born  j  609,  heir  of  his  vir- 
tues as  well  as  his  other  fortunes,  who,  having  a  poetical  turn, 
tranflated  Martial  into  englifli,  which  was  publifhed  1658.  He 
confumed  the  bed  part  of  his  paternal  eft  ate,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1681,  having  fome  years  before  given  moft,  if  not  all,  his  father's 
colleftions  to  Mr.  Walter  Chetwynd,  to  be  ufed  by  him  in 
writing  the  antiquities  of  StafFordfhire.  Several  printed  copies 
of  Burton's  Leicefterfliire,  with  MS.  notes  by  different  perfons, 
arc  cxifting  in  various  col]etlions[M]. — *^  The  reputation  of 
Burton's  book,"  as'  Mr.  Gough  juftly  obferves,  "  arifes  from  its 
being  written  early,  and  preceded  only  by  Lambard's  Kent  1576, 
Carew*s  Cornwall  1602,  and  Norden's  Surveys;  and  it  is  in 
Comparifon  only  of  thefe,  and  not  of  Dugdale's  more  copious 
work,  that  we  are  to  underftand  the  praifes  fo  freely  heftowcd 
pn  it,  and  becaufe  nobody  has  treated  the  fubjc6l  more  remotely 

[m]    Thefe  are  particularized  in  the    abfurdly  printed  io  1 777,  without  the  ieaft 
llittory  of  Hinckley,  p.  13 1 .    A  new  edi-     improvement, 
^on  of  the  Defcription  of  Leicefterikire  was 

and 
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and  accurately  ;  for  Dugdale,  fays  Burton,  as  well  as  Lambard 
and  Carew,  performed  briefly.  The  prefent  volume,  though  a 
foHo  of  above  300  pages,  if  the  unncceflary  digreflions  were 
ftruck  out,  and  the  pedigrees  reduced  into  leis  compafs,  would 
ihrink  into  a  fmall  work.  The  typographical  errors,  efpecially 
in  the  latin,  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  ftyle,  according  to  the 
manner  of  that  time,  fo  loofe,  that  the  meaning  is  often  doubtful. 
The  defcr»ption  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  confiits  chiefly  of 
pedigrees  and  moot-cafes  [n].'* 

BURTON  (Robert),  known  to  the  learned  by  the  name  of 
Oemocritus  junior,  was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at 
Lindley  Feb.  8,  1576.     He  was  educated  at  the  fame  fchool 
with  his  brother,  and  in  1593  fent  to  the  fame  college.   In  isppf 
he  was  elefted  fludent  of  Chrift-church,  and  for  form's  fake  (as 
Wood  tells  us,  for  he  wanted  not  a  tutor),  was  put  under  die 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Oxford.     In 
J 61 6  he  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  well  fuburb  of 
Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrift- . 
church,  to  the  pariihioners  of  which  it  is  faid  that  he  always 
gave  the  facrament  in  wafers  ^  and  this,  with  the  redlory  of  Se- 
grave  in  Leiceftcrfliirc,  given  him  fome  years  after  by  George 
lord  Berkeley,  he  held  with  fome  diflBculry  (for  the  ftorm  was 
gathering  over  England,  and  the  .troubles  were  coming  on)  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Jan.  1639. 

He  was  a  man  of  general  learnings  a  great  philologcr,  an  exa£l 
mathematician,  and  (what  makes  the  peculiarity  of  his  chara£ler} 
a  very  curious  calculator  of  nativities.  He  was  extremely  ftu- 
dious,  and  of  a  melancholy  turn,  yet  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  very  humorous.  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  Demo- 
critus  junior,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  mews,  that  thefe  feemingly 
different  qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compoGtion.  This 
book  was  printed,  firft  in  4to,  afterwards  many  times  in  folio, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr.  Wood  tells  us, 
got  an  edate  by  it  f  o].  Some  circumflances  attending  his  death 
occafioned  ftrange  fufpicions.  He  died  in  his  chambers  at  Chri(l« 

[n]  The  author,  fenfible  of  its  defeA,  Mr.  Chetwyn^,  in  wkofe  hands  Broke(bf 

greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  it  with  the  mencioos  ic,  and  fays  Mr.  Cheiwynd  madf 

addition  of  roznan,  faxoo*  and  other  an*  confiderabU  additiooa  toil.  Hcdicd  1693* 

tiquities,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  dr  Lord  Chetwyndient  iito  fir  Thomas  Cave, 

Robert   Cotton,  dated   Lindley,  June  9,  in  whofe  hacidi  Mr  Afhby  faw  it  in  1763. 

l6i7i   ilill  extant  among  <ot ton's  corre-  It  is  continued  to  1642. 
fpondcncei,  in  his  library,  Jul.C.  in.  This         [o]  "  B^rlon  m.oa  Melaocholy,''  fayi 

boolc,    thus  a^gmented,  was  with  other  archbp.  Herring  (Letters,   17 ''7>  nmo.), 

MSS.  by  the  fame  author,  in  the  poflellion  <*  is  an  author,  the  pleafanteft,  the  moll 

of  iM#.  Walter  Chetwynd,  of  Ingcftry,  in  learned*  and  the  meft  lull  of  ftcrliag  fenfe. 

$tafiordniire,  whom  C'mde.i  in  Statfurd-  The  wits  of  oueeo  Anne's  reign,  and  the 

(hire  calls  venerandae  antiquitatis  cultor  beginning  of  George  1.  werc^  he  adds »  not 

mazimos  ;  and  afterwards  came  to,  or  was  a  little  beholden  to  him." 
Crowed  by^  Mr.  Charles  Kiog»  tutor  to 

P  4  church. 
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churchy  at,  or  very  near  the  time,  which  it  feems  he  had  fome 
years  before  predicted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nativity ;  and 
this  cxa£lncfs  made  it  whifpered  about,  that  for  the  glory  of 
altrology,  and  rather  than  his  calculation  (liould  fail,  he  became 
indeed  a  felo  dc  fe.  This,  however,  was  certainly  not  notorious  j 
for  he  was  buried  with  due  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrifl- 
church,  and  had  a  fair  monument  eredled  to  his  memory,  with 
his  bull  in  ruff,  gown,  hair,  and  beard  :  on  the  right  nand  of 
which  is  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity  [p],  and  under  ic  this 
infcription  made  by  himfelf,  and  put  up  by  his  brother : 

Faucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus. 

Hip  jacet  Democritus  junior, 

Cui  vitam  dedit,  et  mortem 

Melancholia. 

Obiit  8  Id.  Jan.  -A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

He  left  a  very  choice  colleftion  of  books,  part  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  bodleian,  and  loo  I.  to  buy  live  pounds  worth 
of  books  yearly  for  Chrift-church  library. 

BURTON  (EzEKiAs),  was  fellow  of  Magdalen-college  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  eminent  tutor  there.  In  1667  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper 'Bridgeman,  and  the  fame  year  for 
his  (ingular  merit  was  prefented  to  the  prebend  of  Norwich. 
He  was  very  ftrenuous  for  a  comprehcnfion  with  the  diflenters, 
and  a  toleration  of  others ;  and  backed  the  treaty  propofcd  in 
x668,  by  the  lord  keeper,  with  all  his  might.  Died  of  a  malig-/ 
nant  fever  in  1681.  His  difcourfes  were  publiflied  in  two  vols. 
by  Dr.  Tillotfon  :  thefe  give  us,  fays  Mr.  Grainger,  an  high  idea 
cf  the  piety,  and  no  mean  one  of  the  abilities  of  the  autlior. 

BURTON  (William),  fon  of  William  Burton  of  Atcham  in 
Shropfhire,  born  in  Auftin-friars,  London,  in  the  xviith  century  ; 
was  admitted  in  Gloucefter-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  and,  leaving  the  univcrfity,  was 
xnafter  of  the  free-fchool  of  Kingfton  upon  Thames.  He  was  a 
good  linguift,  an  excellent  critic  and  antiquary,  very  much  ef- 
tcemed  by  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  particularly  by  the  fa* 
mous  archbifliop  Ufher.  He  died  in  1657.  Some  of  his  works 
^xtant,  are ;  Grascx  linguae  hiftoria.  .  Veteris  lingu?e  perficx 
hiftoria,  printed  with  the  former.  A  commentary  on  Antoninus's 
Itinerary,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  Britain,  &c.  ,     . 

BURTON  (William).  He  was  born  at  Rippon  in  York- 
(hire  1697,  and  educated  in  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford  j 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D,  and  became  very  eminent  in 
hiftprpfeflSon.     In  1745  he  propofed  joining  himfelf  to  the  prc- 

[f]  Thufchemeis  exadlly  deliaeated  are  fome  further  partlc  ul  an  of  the  two  bra* 
^  the  Htftoiy  of  HinckJey,  p.  i ijj)  whcr«    then. 

^  tepdcr, 
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tender,  then  at  Manclieftcr  %  but  his  friends  had  intereft  fufEcient 
to  difTuade  him  from  a  meafure  which  mull  have  terminated  ia 
his  ruin.  In  his  latter  years  he  fpent  much  time  in  colle£iiiig 
records,  out  of  which  he  wrote  the  Hillory  of  the  county  of 
York,  which  has  been  pubiiihed  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  dic4 
at  York  1759,  aged  62. 

BURTON  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in  165^6  at 
Wembworth  in  Devonlhire,  of  which  pariih  his  father  was  rec- 
tor. The  fird  part  of  his  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Okehampton,  and  the  remainder  at  Ely.  Such  were  the  prcxifs 
which  young  Burton  afforded  at  fchool  of  his  capacity,  diligenocy 
and  worthy  difpofitions,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Afluon,  maiter  of 
Jefus-college,  Cambridge,  designed  to  have  him  admitted  into 
his  own  college.  But,  in  ihe  mean  time.  Dr.  Turner,  prefident 
of  Corpus-ChrifH-college,  Oxford,  having  made  an  accidental 
trial  of  Mr.  Burton's  literary  improvements,  procured  him  a 
fcholarfliip  in  that  college  in  1 7 1 3,  when  he  was  1 7  years  of  age. 
Here  he  made  fo  diiliiiguifhed  a  progrefs,  that  Dr.  Mather,  the 
prefident,  appointed  him  to  the  important  office  of  tutor,  when 
he  was  only  B.  A.  Soon  after,  the  college  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  reading  the  greek  lefture.  During  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  ftudies,  his  behaviour  was  at  once  fo  cheerful  and 
fo  regular,  that  he  equally  recommended  himfelf  to  the  aiFedlion 
of  his  equals,  and  the  cfteem  of  his  fuperiors.  Dr.  Potter,  in 
particular,  at  that  time  bifliop  of  Oxford,  conceived  a  great  re- 
gard for  him.  March  24,  1720,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  tl^e  exercife  of  his  duty  as  a  tutor,  no 
one  could  exceed  him  in  attention,  diligence,  and  a  zealous  con- 
cern for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  As  he  was  himfelf  un- 
acquainted with  mathematics,  and  ignorant  of  the  hebrew  tongue, 
he  took  efFcfbual  care  that  the  young  men  under  his  tuition 
ihould  be  well  inftrufted  in  thefe  points.  With  regard  to  thofe 
of  his  pupils  who  were  upon  charitable  foundations,  he  was  (b- 
licitous  that  the  acquiiltion  of  knowledge  (hould  be  rendered  as 
cheap  to  them  as  poQible.  He  was  even  anjiious  that  it  might 
be  no  expence  to  them  at  all :  and,  indeed,  fo  difinterefted  and 
beneficent  was  the  whole  of  his  conduft,  tlrat,  after  having  dif- 
charged  the  office  of  a  tutor  almoft  fifteen  years,  he  was  fcarccly 
poffefled  of  50 1.  when  he  quitted  the  univerfity.  In  revifing, 
correfting,  and  improving  the  exercifes  of  the  ftudents,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton  difplayed  furprifing  patience,  and  indefatigable  diligence  ; 
and  there  are  ftill  extant  his  themes,  declamations,  orations,  and 
poems  of  every  kind,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
pupils,  and  even  of  otliers.  His  attention,  however,  was  not 
folely  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  tuition.  He  was  anxious  for 
rcftoring  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  prefs,  and  for  enabling  poor 
editors  to  carry  on  then:  literary  undertakings.    With  this  view^ 

he 
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he  often  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Mather,  Dr.  HolmeSj  and  other 
vice-chancellors,  to  order  new  types ;  and,  by  the  afliftance  of 
fome  noble  friends,  he  was  fo  ftrenuous  in  behalf  of  the  learned 
Hu^chinfon,  the  editor  of  Xenophon,  that  no  editors  fince  that 
time  have  had  any  delay  or  difBcuIty  in  obtaining  the  exemption 
from  the  duty  on  paper,  which  has  been  granted  by  parliament 
to  books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs.     It  was  alfo  by  Mr. 
Burton's  perfuafioh,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Rolle  gave  loo  1. 
to  the  univerfrty,  for  the  purpofe  of  lending  it  to  editors ;  and 
that  Dr.  Hodges,  provoft  of  Ori«l -college,  bequeathed  200 1.  to 
the  fame  ufe.  In  1725,  when  our  learned  tutor  was  pro-proftor 
and  matter  of  the  fchools,  he  fpoke,  before  the  determining  ba- 
chelors, a  latin  oration,  intituled  Heli,  which  was  both  written 
and  publiihed  with  a  defjgn  of  enforcing  the  faiutary  exercife  of 
academical  difcipline.    The  fame  fubjeft  was  ftiil  more  fully 
confidcred  by  him  in  four  latin  fermons,  preached  before  the 
univerfity ;  which,  likewife,  with  appendixes,  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  public.    Indeed,  the  labour  thi^.t  Mr.  Burton,  during 
two  years,  cheerfully  went  through,  as  matter  of  the  fchools, 
was  immenfe.     July  19,  1729,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  1732,  when  the  fettlemcnt  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  being  folicitous  to  give  his  afliftance 
in  promoting  that  undertaking,  he  preached  a  fermon  in  its  re- 
commendation 5   and  his   difcourfe  was  afterwards  publiftied, 
with  an  appendix  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  colony.     He  was 
likewife,  through  his  whole  life,  an   ardent  promoter  of  Dr. 
Bray^s  admirable  fcheme  of  parochial  libraries. 

Among  other  youths  who  were  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Burton,  there  were  feveral  from  Eton  fchool,  who  excelled 
in  genius  and  learning.  This  circumftance  introduced  him  to 
an  epiftolary  correfpondence,  and  a  focial  intercourfe,  with  the 
matters  of  the  fchool,  and  the  provoft  and  fellows  of  the  college; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they  formed  fo  good  an  opi- 
nion of  his  difpofition  and  chara£ter,  as  to  ele^b  him,  in  1733» 
into  a  fellowihip  (J  their  fociety.  About  the  fame  time,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Littleton,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Maple-derham  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  which  may  be  con- 
fidcred as  a  grand  ajra  in  Mr.  Burton's  life.  Upon  going  to  take* 
poffeflion  of  his  new  preferment,  he  found  the  widow  of  his  pre- 
decefTor,  and  three  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  and  with- 
out a  fortune.  A  fight  fo  aftcfting  infpired  him  with  compafTion  ; 
companion  was  folldwed  by  loye,  and  love  by  marriage.  Mr, 
Burton  fliewed  the  fame  contempt  for  money,  and  perhaps  car- 
ried it  to  an  exccfs,  after  he  was  fettled  in  his  living.  His  fitu- 
ation  being  remarkably  pleafant,  nothing  gave  him  a  greater  de- 
light than  repairing,  enlarging,  and  adorning  his  houfe,  embel- 
lifhing  his  gardens,  planting  treesj  clearing  ficlds>  making  roads» 

and 
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find  Introducing  fuch  other  improvements  as  he  believed  would 
be  of  advantage  to  his  fucceflbrs  IqJ.  Works  of  a  fimilar  kind 
were  undertaken  by  him,  when  in  1766  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
reftory  of  Worplcfdon  in  Surry.  In  1 748,  the  death  of  his  wife 
aHef^ed  him  in  the  tendered  manner,  as  is  evident  from  the 
feveral  parts  of  his  Opufcula  metrico-profaica.  This  event  did 
not  leflen  his  regard  for  her  three  orphan  daughters^  towards 
whom  he  continued  to  exert  the  greateft  affe£lion,  care,  and  li* 
berality.  From  henceforward  he  fpent  the  principal  part  of  the 
year  at  Eton-college ;  where  he  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  the 
ftudy  of  literature,  and  the  afiiftance  of  his  friends.  But  when- 
ever there  were  any  public  meetings  on  literary  or  ecclefiaftic 
affairs,  whether  at  Oxford,  London,  or  Cambridge,  he  had  much 
fatisfafbion  in  being  prefcnt  at  them.  July  i,  175a,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  and  afterwards  publiflied  his  ie^^res  on  that 
occaOon.  He  was  intimately  connefted  with  many  of  the  hi- 
fhops ;  and  whilft  carcflcd  by  the  governors  of  the  church,  was 
equally  dear  to  the  loweft  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  was  more 
agreeable  to, him,  than  to  fee  all  around  him  eafy,  cheerful,  and 
happy.  To  fuch  of  the  young  fcholars  at  Eton  as  appeared  td 
be  of  promifing  abilities  and  difpofitions,  he  {hewed  a  particular 
attention,  made  them  the  companions  of  his  leifure  hours,  and 
afforded  them  every  encouragement  which  lay  in  his  power. 

When  Dr.  Burton  came  to  an  advanced  age,  and  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  thought  proper  to  collet  together  and  pub- 
]i(h  his  fcattered  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Opufcula  mifcellanea. 
Scarcely  had  he  finifhed  this  talk,  when  he  was  fuddenly  attacked 
by  an  ^ryCpclous  fever,  which  difturbed  his  intellects,  and  (bat- 
tered his  decaying  frame.  He  feemed  however  at  intervals  to 
recover,  and  to  be  defirous  of  refuming  his  ftudies.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death,  the  lamp  of  life  appeared  to  be  rekindled,  in  the 
evening,  it  being  Sunday,  he  fent,  as  had  been  his  cuftom,  for 
five  or  fix  promifing  youths;  and  after  fupper  difcourfed  to  them, 
with  hiore  than  ufual  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  on  fome  im- 
portant fubje£l  of  divinity.  From  hence  his  phyfician  and  friends 
conceived  hopes,  though  miftaken  ones,  of  his  recovery,  for  after 
z  mofl  ferene  deep,  he  quietly  departed  this  life  the  next  morn- 
ing, being  Feb.  11,  177 1 ,  aged  76,  and  was  buried  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  chapel  at  Eton  [r]. 

[qj]  The  caufcway  through  the  roarfli  Thefc  hints  he  formed  into  a  pamphlet,  iti- 

j|t  Woodbridge,  in  the  road  from  the  uoith  tltuled,  1  lie  prefent  ftate  of  the  navigation 

part  of  Surry  to  Guildford,  which  was  begun  of  the  river  Thames  conlidered)  and  certaia 

by  his  advice  and  afliftjnce,  and  iini(hed  by  regulation;!  propofed,  4to.  1 765.   A  fecoai 

liiscontxibucionand  thatpt  hia  friends^  will  cdicion,  with  an  Appendix^  was  publi(he4 

be  a  laflting  memorial  of  his  judgment  and  in  1 767. 

jnduilry  ot\  fuch  occafions.  P^rt  of  his  lei-         [k]  A  particular  account  of  his  wor1ct» 

fure  hours  at  Maple-derham  was  employed  wiui  pertinent  remarks  on  them,  may  he 

in  colle£ling hints  for  removing  obftru^ions  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica^  vol.  i'\L 

in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  p.  48, 49. 
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BURZUIE,  a  celebrated  perfian  philofophcr  and  phydcian; 
whoflouriihed  under  the  reign  of  Kholroes  furnamed  Nufchirvan 
the  juit.  This  prince  having  learned  that  the  Indians  carefully 
preferved  a  book  written  in  their  language,  which  they  called 
Giavidan  khird,  i.  c.  The  wifdom  of  all  ages,  or,  as  they  fome- 
times  called  it,  the  Teftament  or  the  Moral  and  political  in- 
ftruftions  of  Hufchink,  fent  this  philofophcr  to  India  with  rich 
prefents  for  the  king  of  that  country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  it.  Bur^uie  acquitted  himfeif  of  this  employment  very  ho- 
nourably, and  brought  this  book  to  Nufchirvan,  who  ordered  him 
to  tranflate  it  into  the  perfian  language.  This  tranilation  was 
made  and  dedicated  to  this  prince  under  the  title  of  Humaiun 
Name ;  but  as  it  was  written  in  old  perfian,  which  is  called  Pe- 
heleuique,  it  has  been  fmce  modernized  in  tlie  form  we  at  pre* 
fent  have  it.  Some  have  attributed  the  tranilation  of  this  work 
to  Buzurg-nichir,  vizir  of  Nufchirvan,  and  preceptor  to  prince 
Hormuz* 

BUSBEQUIUS,  or  BUSBEC  (Auger  Gislen),  was  the  na. 
tural  fon  of  the  lord  of  Bufbec,  and  born  at  Commines,  a  town 
in  Flanders,  1 522.  The  early  proofs  he  gave  of  an  extraordinary 
genius  induced  his  father  to  fparc  neither  care  nor  expence  to 
get  him  properly  inflrutled,  and  to  obtain  his  legitimation  from 
tlie  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  fent  to  lludy  at  the  univerlities 
of  Louvain,  Paris,  Venice,  Holagna,  and  Padua.  He  was  fome 
time  at  London,  whither  he  attended  the  ambailador  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  the  Romans.  In  1554-  he  was  appointed  ambaf- 
fador  at  Conftantinople;  but  made  a  very  ihort  ftay  there.  Being 
fent  back  the  following  year,  his  fecond  embaliy  proved  longer 
and  more  fortunate  j  for  it  lafted  feven.  years, -and  ended  in  a 
good  treaty.  He  acquired  aperfeft  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the 
ottoman  empire,  and  the  true  means  of  attacking  it  with  fuccefs; 
on  which  fubjecl  he  compofed  a  very  judicious  difcourfe,  inti- 
tuled, De  re  railitari  contra  Turcam  inilituenda  confilium^ 
Without  neglcfting  any  thing  that  related  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
embafTy,  he  laboured  fuccefsfully  for  the  republic  of  letters,  col- 
Icfting  infcriptions  [s],  purchafing  manufcripts,  fearching  after 

[s]   The  public  is  obliged  to  Bu/Lec  for  full  «nJ  corre<5t  copy  than  that  of  Bufbec. 
the  MonumcntumAnciranuni,which  would         "  1    bring  whh  me,**  fays  Bufbec,  io 

be  one  of  the  mod  curious  and  inftru(5tive  one  of  his  lelteri,  •*  a  promifcuous  heap  of 

infcriptions  of  antiquity,  if  it  waf?  entire;  ancient  coins,  ihc  beft  of  which  I  intend 

for  we  might  there  have  a  lift  of  the  actions  to  prcfcnt  to  my  msfter;  and  belides  thefCf 

of  Ao^uftuS,    PafTing  through  Ancyra,  a  whole  cirt-loads  and  fliip-loads  of  greek 

city  of  Calatiai  Buibcc  caufed  all  that  re-  manufcripts;    there   are,    I   K<>.lieve,   not 

mained  legible  of  that  infcription  to  be  c«-  much  fewer  than  140,  which  I  have  fent 

pied  from  the  marble  of  a  ruined  palace,  by  Tea  to  Venice,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to 

and  fent  it  to  Schottus  the  jcfuit.     It  may  Vienna     I   have  fearched  every  corner, 

be  fecn  in  G^acvius's Suetonius.  Cron«vius  that  I    might  get  together,  by  the    lall 

publiQied  this  Monumentum  Anciranun  at  gleaning  as  it  were,  all  that  remained  of 

Leydcn,  in  169^,  wiih  notes,  frora  a  more  ijiat  fort  of  pommodiiy.'* 

rare 
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tar^  plants^  and  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  animals.  When 
he  let  out  the  fecond  time  to  Conllantinople,  he  carried  with  him 
z  painter,  to  take  draughts  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  were 
unknown  in  the  weit.  Tlie  relation  which  he  wrote  of  his  two 
journies  to  Turkey  is  much  commended  by  l^huanus.  He  wa* 
dofirous  of  palling  the  latter  pan  of  his  life  in  privacy,  but  the 
emperor  Maximilian  made  choice  of  him  to  be  governor  to  his 
fond  ;  and  when  his  daughter  princcfs  Elizabeth  was  married  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  Bufhec  was  nominated  to  conduft  her  to 
Paris.  This  queen  gave  him  the  v/hole  fuperintendance  of  her 
houihold  and  her  alFairs,  and,  wJicn  ftie  quitted  France,  on  her 
hufband's  death,  left  him  there  as  her  ambalfador.  He  waa 
continued  in  that  quality  by  the  emperor  Rodolph.  He  died 
October  1592.  , 

BUSBy  /Richard),  a  very  eminent  fchoolmaftcr,  was  fon 
of  Richard  Bulby,  of  Weilminfter,  and  born  atLutton  in  Lin-* 
colndnre,  Sept.  22,  1606.  Having  pafl'ed  through  the  clafics 
of  Weftminiter-fchool  as  a  king's  fcholar,  he  was,  in  1624, 
elected  ftudcnt  of  Chrlft-church  [t].  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  Ocl.  21,  1628;  and  that  of  M.  A.  June  18,  1631* 
July  1639,  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cud- 
worth,  in  the  church  of  Wells  [u].  Dec.  13,  1640,  he  was 
appointed  mailer  of  V\^eftminlter-fchool ;  and  by  his  (kill  and 
diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  this  molt  laborious  and  important 
olhce  for  the  fpr^ce  of  55  years,  bred  up  the  greateft  numbcc 
of  eminent  men  in  church  and  ftatc,  that  ever  adorned  at  one 
time  any  age  or  nation  [xj.  After  tlie  relloration,  Charles  II. 
conferred  on  him  a  prebend  of  Weftmjnfter,  into  which  he  was 
inilallcd  July  5,  1660  •,  and  the  nth  of  Auguft  following,  he 
was  made  trcafurer  and  canon  reiidentiary  of  the  church  6f  • 
Wells.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Oft.  19,  1660.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  he  carried  the  ampulla,  and  in  the 
convocation,  which  met  June  24,  1661,  he  was  pro£tor  for  the 
chapter  of  Bath  and  Wells;  and  one  of  tliofe  who  approved 
and  fubfcribed  the  common-prayer-book.  This  great  man^ 
after  a  long  and  healthy  life,  the  confcquence  of  his  chadity, 
fobriety  and  temperance,  died  April  6,  1695,  aged  89,  and  was 
buried  in  Wefkminlter-abbey,  where  there  is  a  fine  monument 
erefted  to  him,  with  a  latin  infcription.  He  was  a  perfon  very 
fagacious  in  finding  out  every  one's  genius  and  difpofition,  and 

.- .  Jic  univetfity  he  was  confiJercd  [u]  He  loft  the  profits  of  it  during  tho 

as  a  complete  oratori  and  a  very  good  attor,  civil  warst  but  found  means  to  keep  his 

bavVng  adked  with  great  appUufe  in  the  Itudent's  place,  and  other  prefcrmcnti. 

comedy  called  the  Royal  Slave,  written  by  ^      [xJ   He  extremely  liked,  and  even  ap- 

WiHiam  Cirtwright>  which  was  played  plauded,  and  rewarxled  wit  in  any  of  hit 

before  king  Charles  I.   and  his  queen  at  fcholars,  though  it  refleded  on  himfeifs 

Chrift-churchibythedudcQUof  thathoufe,  but  in  his  licUool  he  was  extremely  le« 

•n  Auguft  30,  16  ik,  verc. 
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no  lefs  induftrloUs  in  employing  them  to  advantage,  an<i  M-^ 
warded  them  fuccefsfully.  He  f6  formed  and  trained  up  the 
minds  of  youth  by  his  infiruf^ibnS)  that  they  learned  at  the  fame 
time  both  to  fpeak  and  to  be  wife ;  and  whiift  they  were  in-* 
ftru£^ed  by  him  as  boys,  they  infcntlbly  grew  up  to  be  men. 
As  many  fcholars  as  he  fent  out  into  the  world,  fo  many  faith- 
ful, and,  in  general,  brave  champions  did  church  and  ftate 
obtain.  Whatever  reputation  Wcftminfter-fchool  enjoys,  what- 
ever advantage  has  thence  accrued,  is  chiefly  due  to  Buf- 
by,  and  will  for  ever  be  due  to  him.  So  ufeful  a  man  God 
bleflfed  with  lofig  life,  and  crowned  with  riches.  And  he,  on 
his  part,  cheerfully  devoted  himfelf  and  his  pofTeflions  to  the 
promoting  of  piety.  To  relieve  the  poor ;  td  fupport  and  en- 
courage learned  men  ;  to  repair  churches ;  that,  he  thought^ 
was  truly  enjoying  his  riches.  And  what  he  employed  not 
upon  thofe  good  ufes  in  his  life- time,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
fame  at  his  death  [t].  He  compofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fchoo). 

BUSCHETTO  da  Dulichio,  architc£l,  of  the  xith  century, 
native  of  the  ifle  of  Dulichio,  built  the  cathedral  of  Pifa,  which 
ftill  pafies  for  one  of  the  fined  in  all  Italy.    Bufchetto  was  a 

f[reat  machinift  ;  and  could  move  the  heavieft  loads  with  a  very 
mall  forces  It  is  marked  on  his  tomb,  '*  that  ten  girls  could 
lift  by  his  method,  weights  which  a  thoufand  yoke  of  oxen  could 
not  move,  and  a  fhip  could  fcarcely  carry .'^ 

Quod  vix  mille  boujn  pofTent  juga  cundla  ihovere, 

£t  quod  vix.  potuit  per  mare  fcrte  navia, 
Bufchetti  nifu,  quod  erat,  mirablle  vifu, 

Dena  puellarum  tuiba  levavit  onus. 

Though  Bufchetto  lived  in  the  age  of  ignorance  and  hypet* 
bole,  yet  he  partly  defervcd  this  piece  of  praife. 

BUSCHING  (Dr.  Anthony  FRtDERic),  particularly  famous 
for  his  New  treatife  of  Geography,  firft  publiflied  in  the  germari 
language  in  2  vols.  1754,  which  met  with  fuch  encouragement, 
that  it  pafled  through  editions  1756,  1758,  1760,  1768,  and 
was  tranflated  into  engliHi  1762,  6  vols.  4to.  with  maps:  the 
french  tranflation  is  in  14  vols-  i2mo.  1768—^1779.  It  has 
likewife  been  tranflated  into  dutch.  Dr.  Bufching  died  at  Bet- 
fin  in  1793,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

f  y]   He  gave  250I.  towards  repairing  dred  pounds  to  repair  the  room  in  which 

and  beautifying  Chrift.church  college  and  they  were  to  be  read.  He  contributed  alfo' 

cathedral,   and  founded  and  endowed  two  to  the  repair  of  Lichfield-church.    As  for 

lectures  in  the  fame  collegei  one  for  the  his  many  other  benefactions,  they  are  oo( 

oriental  languages,    and  another  for  the  upon  record,  becaufc  they  were  done  in  x 

aathemaiics  |  giving^  moreover,  an  hua«  private  manner. 

BUSSt 
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BUSSY  (Roger  Rabutjn  Count  of),  a  frenchman,  illuf- 
trious  for  wit  and  misfortunes,  was  born  April  3,  161 8,  of  an 
anticnt  family  in  Burgundy.  He  was  trained  to  letters ;  after 
which  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  rifmg  gradually  to  very 
high  pods,  w^s  much  difUnguiHicd  as  a  military  man.  But 
what  he  had  done  with  his  fword,  he  feems  to  have  undone 
with  his  wit  5  for,  expofing  fome  ladies  of  high  rank  and  in- 
fluence, in  a  piece  intituled,  Les  Amours  des  Gaules,  he  was 
complained  of  to  the  king,  and  imprifoncd  in  the  baftile.  This 
was  about  the  year  1665.  He  was  releafed  however  from  thii 
place  the  year  after,  on  account  of  illnefs ;  but  releafed  only 
to  be  baniihed  into  his  own  country,  where  he  lived  an  exile 
many  years  upon  his  own  eftate. 

BeHdes  the  above  mentioned  difgrace,  which  this  book  occa- 
fioned  him,  it  drew  on  him  the  refentment  of  Menage,  who 
was  highly  oiTended  at  the  liberty  BuiTy  had  therein  taken  with 
him,  in  regard  to  madame  dc  Sevigne  ;  though  the  injury,  as 
Bayle  obferves,  lay  not  fo  much  in  any  thing  faid,  as  in  the 
contempt  with  which  he  makes  that  lady  treat  hiiri.  Menage, 
however,  fufBcicntly  revenged  himfelf  by  the  following  cpir 
gram : 

Francorum  proccrcs  medid  (qnis  crcdat  ?)  in  aula 

BuHiades  fcripto  la^fcrat  horribili.' 
Pcsia  levls  ;  Lodolx  nebulonem  carcere  claudens 

Detrahit  indigno  munus  equeftrc  duci. 
Sic  nebulo  gladiis  quos  formidabat  Ibcris 

Qxios  meruit  Francis  fuftibus  erlpitur. 

However,  Menage  was  no  irreconcileable  enemy,  but  after- 
wards did  him  juftice.  "  Mr.  de  Bufly  Rabutin  is  a  man  of  a 
fine  and  folid  underftanding.  I  cannot  forbear  doing  him  this 
juftice,  notwithflanding  his  ill-treatment  of  me  in  his  Amours 
of  the  Gauls.  It  is  impoflible  to  write  with  more  wit  and  fire, 
than  he  has  done  in  that  work."  Menage  adds,  that  BufTy  was 
**  betrayed  by  Mad.  de  Monglas,  to  whom  he  had  entrufl:e4, 
his  fecret,*'  namely,  his  Amours  des  Gaules,  which  was  pri* 
vately  handed  about  in  manufcript ;  and  that  he  might  fay  with 
Ovid, 

Ingenio  peril  qui  mifer  ipfe  mco. 

All  his  works  are  in  french,  and  were  printed  at  Paris  [z]. 
He  died  in  1693,  aged  75. 

[z]  BuiTy  was  th:  authorof  many  other  3.  Abridged  hiftory  of  Lewis  the  Greats 

things;   as,  T.   Memoirs,  1693,    2  vols.  2699,  i2mo.     4.  Letters,  7vol.   iimo. 

4to.     2.  Dlfcourfe  to  his  children,  upon  5.   Poems,  fcattered  through  his  letters* 

theufetobe  made  of  adverfuy,  and  the  and  in  other  colle^ions. 
iiffereat  cvcnu  of    Uu,    XC94,    i2mo« 

BUTLER 
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BUTLER  (Williat^t),  one  of  the  grcafcft  phyficIanU*,  ^uA 
moit  capricious  humourifts  of  his  time,  wnr,  born  at  Ipfwich, 
about  1535?  and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  He  fettled  at  Cambridge  as  a  phvfician,  and 
irithout  taking  a  medical  degree.  His  fagncity  in  jiidgino;  of 
diftcmpers  was  very  great,  and  his  method  of  cure  was  fome- 
times  as  extraordinary ;  he  was  bold  and  fmgular  in  his  prac- 
tice, and,  what  was  perhaps  more  than  all,  his  manners  were 
extremely  odd,  which  gave  him  a  very  great  charaftcr  among 
Ac  Tulgar,  who  thotight  by  that,  that  he  mufl  poflcfs  extraor- 
dinary abilities.  Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that  it  was  ufunl  for 
him  to  fit  among  the  boys  at  St.  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge  i 
and  that  when  he  was  fcnt  for  to  king  James  at  Newmarket,  he 
fixddenly  turned  back  to  go  home,  and  that  the  mcfTcngcr  was 
forced  to  drive  him  before  him.  We  find  he  was  confulted 
along  with  fir  T  heodore  Maycrne  and  others  in  the  ficknefs 
which  proved  fatal  to  prince  Henry  :  and  it  is  faid  that  at  the  firft 
fight  of  him,  Butler  from  his  \adavcrou8  look  made  an  unfa- 
Tourable  prognoflic.  The  reputation  of  phyfic  was  very  low  in 
England  before  Butler's  time;  hypothetical  nonfenfe  was  re- 
duced into  fvftem,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  alfo  in  other  arts 
and  fciences.  Many  droll  ilorics  have  travelled  down  to  us  or 
jbme  extraordinary  cures  as  (Irangely  performed  ;  for  thefc  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Win  wood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  Richardi 
Parkeri,  Sceletos  Cantabrigienfis,  Fuller,  Prax.  Maytrn.  p.  66  j 
and  Wood  in  his  account  of  Francis  Trefham,  efq.  He  died 
Jan.  29,  1618,  aged  8?,  and  lies  buried  in  5:t.  Mary's  church  in 
Cambridge,  with  an  elegant  and  pompous  epitaph  over  him* 
He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 

BUTLER  (Charles),  a  native  of  Hampfliire,  ?nd  bred  at 
Oxford;  known  at  this  day  only  bv  his  curious  hiflorv  of  bees, 
intituled.  The  feminine  mc  n.urhy  ^  a  f.nnll  book  which  has 
been  many  time:;  primed.  He  wrote  bclides  a  trcatife  of  mufiCj 
and  died  after  i6'3.i. 

BXTTLER  (iS.s?/iuFi.\  a  poet  of  a  very  Hngular  car,  waa 
bom  at  Strenlham  in  Worceilerihire,  and  b.jpiizcd  Feb.  14, 
16 1 2.  H living  difcovercd  an  early  inclination  to  learning,  his 
father,  Samuel  Butler,  a  reputable  country  farmer  [aJ,  placed 

him 


[aI  *•  His  father's  condition  i- varloiifly  but,  for  want  of  monfy,  was  never  made 

reprcknted.     Wood  mciitioi.s.  Iiini  ascom-  a  member  of  any  cjlicgc.      Wood  leaves 

peicntly  .wealthy ;  but  Mr.   Lcuguevillc,  us  rather  doubtful    wheihcr  he  went   to 

die  Ion  of  Butler's  principal  friciidt  fay;*  Cambridge  or  Oxlord  ;  but  at  lad  makck 

lie  was  an  honcfl  fanner  with  fome  fmali  him  paf&  iix  or  fcven  years  at  CambriJ^e, 

«ftate,  who  made  a  (hift  to  educate  his  without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college  ; 

foa  at  the  Rrammar-fchoo!  of  Worccfler»  yet  it  can  hardly  be  iiiiAgincd  that  he  lived 

under  Mr.  Henry  Hrighr,  from  whoic  care  (o  long  ia  cither  univcifity,  but  a£  bdoiig-- 

he  removed  for  a  (hort  time  to  Cambridge }  log  to  one  bcufe  or  another  $  acd  it  \% 
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ISm  at  the  free-fcbool  of  Worcefter  \  whence  he  was  fent  for 
feme  time  to  Cambridge,  but  never  matriculated  in  that  univer-r 
fity.  After  refiding  at  it  fix  or  feven  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  became  clerk  to  one  Mr.  Jefierys  of  Earl's 
Croomb,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace  for  that  county,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years  in  an  eafy  and  reputable  ftation. 
Here  he  found  fufficient  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  whatfoever 
learning  his  inclinations  led  htm  ;  whicn  was  chiefly  hiftory  and 
poetry ;  adding  to  thefe,  for  his  diverfion,  mufic  and  paint- 
^"S  [s]*  He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  that  great  en« 
courager  of  learning,  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent ;  in  whofe 
houfe  he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  con  ful ting  all  kinds  of 
books,  but  of  converling  with  Mr.  Seldcn,  who  often  employed 
him  to  write  letters  beyond  fea,  and  tranilate  for  him.  He  lived 
fome  time  alfo  with  fir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  antient 
family  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Whilft  he  refided  in  this  gentleman's  family,  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  he  planned,  if  he  did  not  write,  the 
celebrated  Hudibras  ^  imder  which  charader  it  is  thought  he  in- 
tended to  ridicule  that  knight.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IL 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  Richard  earl  of  Carbury,  lord  prefident 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  who  appointed  him  fteward  of 
Ludlow- caille*  when  the  court  was  revived  there.  In  this  part 
oi  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family ;  and  lived,  fays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  (ludied 
the  common  law,  but  never  praf^ifed  it.  A  fortune  fhe  had, 
fays  his  biographer,  but  it  was  loft  by  bad  fecurities.  In  1663 
was  publifhed  the  firft  part,  containing  three  cantos,  of  the 
poem  of  Hudibras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known 
at  court  by  the  tafte  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  When 
itwas  known,  it  was  neceflarily  adn^ired  :  the  king  quoted,  the 
courtiers  ftudied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royaliils  applauded 
it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden  (bower  which  was  to  fall 
upon  the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without  hts  part  in  the 

tftUl  left  likely  thst  he  could  liave  fo  long  but  ilurft  not  naiDc  a  college,  for  fear  of 

inhabited  a  place  of  learning  with  fo  liccle  dcte^lion/'     Dr  Johafon. 
diftindion  as  to  leave  hh  rdSdence  uncer-         [b]  The  anonymous  author  of  his  life 

lain.     Dr.  Nafli  has  difcovered  that  his  tells  us,  he  had  fcen  fome  pidtures,  fold 

father  was  owner  of  a  houfe  and  a  little  to  be  of  Butler's  drawing,  in  Mr.  Jefferya* 

land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  family  in  17  lO.     Hiscdriy  inclination  to 

i^ill  called  BuUer'c  texiement.     Wood  has  that  nohle  art  procured  him  afteiwards  the 

bis  infomution  frdm  his  brother,  whofe  friendihipof  Mi.  Samuel  Cooper,  one  of 

narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  iaop-  the  moll  eminent  painters  of  (hat  time, 

pofition  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  Life,  p.  5.     Some  pi<ilures,    faid  to  be 

lent  him  to  Oxford.    The  brother's  feems  his,  were  &ewa  to  Dr.  Na()>,    at  Earl'a 

the  bed  authority,  till,  by  coafeCHng  his  Croomb;  but  when  he  enquired  for  then^ 

inability  to  tellliis  hall  or  college,  he  gives  fome  years  afterwards,  he  found  them  de^ 

.reafontofufpe^l  thathewasrefolved  to  be-  flroyed,  to  i>op  windows,  and  owns  that 

How  on  him  aa  academical  education  ;  they  hardly  deierved  a  better  fate. 

Vol.  III.  (^  general 
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general  expcftation.  In  1664  the  fecond  part  appeared  j  and  iht 
curiofity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again 
praifed  and  elated.  But  praifc  was  his  whole  reward.  Claren- 
don, fays  Wood,  gave  himreafon  to  hope  for  *'  places  and 
employments  of  value  and  credit  y'  but  no  fuch  advantages  did 
he  ever  obtain.  It  is  reported,  that  the  king  once  gave  him 
;^oo  guineas  ;  but  of  this  temporary  bomity  we  find  no  proof. 
Wood  relates  that  he  was  fecretary  to  Villiers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  he  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge:  this  is  doubted 
by  the  other  writer,  vho  yet  allows  the  duke  to  have  been  hi» 
frequent  benefaf^or.  That  both  thefe  accounts  are  falfe  there 
is  rcafon  to  fufpecl,  from  a  ilory  told  by  Pack,  in  his  account 
of  the  life  of  Wycherky,  and  from  fome  verfes  which  Mr. 
Thyer  has  publilhed  in  the  author's  remains.  "  Mr.  Wycher- 
ley,"  fays  Pack,  "  had  always  laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which 
ofl'ered  of  reprefcnting  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  defcrved  of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  hi9 
inimitable  Hudibras  ;  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  court, 
that  a  pcrfon  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  fhould  fufFer  in  obfcurity, 
and  under  the  wants  he  did.  The  duke  always  feemed  to 
hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough  j  and,  after  fome  time, 
undertook  to  recommend  his  pretenfions  to  his  majefty.  Mr. 
Wycherley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  fteady  to  his  word,  obtained 
of  his  grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he  might  introduce  that 
modell  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  lad  an  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to 
be  the  RoebucL  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accord- 
ingly :  tile  duke  joined  them  ;  but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
the  door  of  the  room  where  they,  fat  was  open,  and  his  grace,, 
who  had  feated  himfclf  near  it,  obferving  a  pimp  of  his  ac* 
quaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a  knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace 
of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement,  to  follow  ano- 
ther kind  of  bufmefs,  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing 
good  olhces  to  men  of  defert ;  though  no  one  was  better  qua- 
lified than  he,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  underftanding, 
to  prote6l  them  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  poor 
Butler  never  found  the  lead  cfle£l  of  his  promife  [c}!''    Such 

[c]   }Tv*  hail  promiff*  of  u  c;ooJ  pKicc  fiid  his  m.ijcfty  ordered  Butler  the  Aim  of 

from  lord  Clare ruion;  bi't  they  were  never  :oool.    but   the    order   being  written   in 

accorrfnliljfj.    Ko  one  v/as  more  f;c'icrou*  ligiirci,  fomcbodv  through  whofe  hands  it 

to  him  (han  the  cirl  of  Dorl'et,  who,  being  pifled,  by  cutting;  oft' a  cypher,  reduced  it 

himfeit  au  exccllrnr  poet,  knew  I:ovv  to  fet  to  •^.'^.1.      It  p:\flcd  ail  the  offices  without 

91  jurt  v.ilue  upon  the  ingcnunsj  perftrm-  any  fee.  at  the  foliicitation  of  Mr.  Wil- 

jinces  of  others;  and  «c  arc  told,  he  owed  ham  Longu^villc   of  the    Temple,    lord 

it  t*  that  nohlcman,  that  the  court  tafted  Danhy  being  at  lh:it  time  fiigh  treafurer. 

h«  HudiSra?".      It  foon  bec.ime  the  chief  When  Mr.  Longucville  brought  this  or- 

enlcrtainment   of   the    king,    who   often  dcr,  Butler,  calling  to  mind  that  he  owcti' 

fUa(4atiy  ({u^i.-d  it  iu  con^eifaiiun.     It  U  motc  than  (hu  fun  to  diffefcnt  pcrfons* 
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18  the  ftoiy.  The  verfes  are  written  with  a  degree  of  acrimony, 
fucb  as  negleft  and  difappointment  might  naturally  excite ;  and 
fuch  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of  exprefling 
againft  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  difcouragement  and  negleft,  he  ftill  profecuted  his 
defign ;  and  in  1678  publiflied  the  third  part,  which  ftill  leaves 
the  poem  imperfeft  and  abrupt.  How  much  more  he  originally 
intended,  or  with  what  events  the  action  was  to  be  concluded, 
it  is  vain  to  conje£lure.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  ftrange  that  he 
^ould  ftop  here,  however  unexpcftedly.  To  write  without  re- 
ward is  fufficiently  unpleafing.  He  had  nov/  arrived  at  an  age 
when  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jeft  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail.  He  died  Sept.  25, 
1680 ;  and  Mr.  Longueville,  having  unfuccefsfully  follicited  a 
fubfcription  for  his  interment  in  Weftminfler  abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  coft  in  the  church-yard  of  Covent  Garden.  Dr. 
Simon  Patrick  read  the  fervice.  About  fixty  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Barber,  a  printer,  mayor  of  London,  beftowed  on  him  a 
monument  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

After  his  death  were  publifhed  three  fmall  volumes  of  hit 
pofthumous  works,  and  lately,  two  volumes  more  have  Rcen 
printed  by  Mr.  Thycr  of  Manchefter,  indubitably  genuine. 
From  none  of  thefe  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  charafter 
difcovered.  Some  verfes,  in  the  la(t  collccHon,  (hew  him  to 
have  been  among  thofe  who  ridiculed  the  inllitution  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  fome  time  very 
numerous  and  very  acrimonious  ;  for  what  reafon  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  fince  the  philofophers  profcfTed  not  to  advance  doc- 
trines, but  to  produce  fadtsj.and  the  moft  zealous  enemy  of 
innovation  mull  admit  the  gradual  progrefs  of  experience,  how- 
ever he  may  oppofe  hypothetical  temerity.  In  this  mift  of  ob- 
fcurity  pafll'd  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man  whofe  name  can  only 
perifli  with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  education 
are  unknown  j  the  events  of  his  life  are  varioufly  related  ;  and 
all  that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

BUTLER  (Joseph),  bilhop  of  Durham,  a  prelate  of  moft 
diftinguiihed  learning  and  piety,  was  the  fon  of  a  fubllantial 
and  reputable  fhopkceper  at  Wantage  in  Berkflnre,-and  born  in 
1692.  The  father,  who  was  a  preibyterian,  and  had  a  numerous 
family,  obferving  in  this  his  youngeft  fon,  a  ftrong  inclination 

<}c(ircd  Mr.  Longueville  to  pay  away  the  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  tcafury,  that  Butler 
whole  gratuity,  which  that  gentleman  did  had  a  yearly  penfion  of  an  hundred  pounds. 
accordingly,  and  Rutlcr  did  not  receive  a  'i  his  is  contradicted  by  all  tradition,  by 
(hilling  of  ilie  king's  bounty.  This  fcems  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  by  the  re- 
Co  have  been  the  only  court  favour  he  ever  proachj^  ot'  Drydcn  ;  and  1  am  afraid  ^UL. 
received.  ,  *•  Grander  was  informed  by  never  be  confirmed.' *  Dr.  Johufon. 
Dr.  Pearce,  who  oamed  for  bis  auiiioiity 
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to  learnings  fent  him,  firfl:  to  the  grammar-fchool  in  that  to#tr^ 
and  afterwards  to  an  academy  in  Glouceflerfliire,  in  order  to' 
qualify  him  for  a  diflenting  teacher.  Before  he  left  this  place,- 
he  wrote  fome  remarks  on  Dr.  Samnei  Clarke's  firft  fermon  at 
Boyle's  lefture,  which  arc  to  be  found  annexed  to  the  doftor's 
treatife  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  >  and  m  which  he 
treats  that  aWflrufe  and  metaphyfical  fubjcft  with  7  degree  of 
penetration  and  knowledge  greatly  fuperior  to  his  years. 

Having  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  examine  the  principles  of  non-^ 
conformity,  and  having  fettled  his  mind  upon  this  fubjeft,  he 
refolved  to  conform  to  the  eftabliihed  church ;  and^  removing 
to  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  in  1714-' 
Here  he  contrafted  a  friendfliip  with  Mr.  Edward  ralbot,  fon 
of  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chancellor ;. 
which,  in  concert  with  his  own  rare  (j^nalities,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fubfequent  advancement.  Hence  he  was  firft  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  re£^or  of  Haughton  and  of 
Stanhope,  two  rich  and  valuable  benefices  in  the  biihopric  of 
Durham.  He  quitted  the  Rolls  in  1726,  and  publifhedy  in 
8vo.  a  volume  of  fermons,  preached  at  that  chapel. 

After  thiahe  conftanily  refided  at  Stanhope,  till  i7J3i  when 
he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talb&t  as  his  chap- 
lain, who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rechefter.  In 
3  7  36,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  CaroIine,i 
whom  he  attended  every  day,  by  her  majcfty's  fpecial  command, 
from  feven  to  nine  m  the  evening.  In  1738^  he  was  nominated 
to  the  bifliopric  of  Briftol,  and  not  long  aftervt^ards  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  now  refigned  his  living,  of  Stanhope. 
In  1746,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king  v  and  in- 
I '750,  tranflated  to  Dtrrham.  This  rich  preferment  he  enjoyed 
but  a  (hort  time,  for  he  died  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752.  Hi* 
corpfe  was  interred  at  the  cathedral  at  Briftol,  where  there  is  % 
monument  with  an  infcription  ere£ted  to  his  memory.  He.  died 
a  bachelor. 

His  dtfep  learning  and  comprehenfivc  mind  appear  fufKciently 
in  his  writings,  particularly  in  his  work  intituled,  The  Anaiogy 
of  Religion  natural  and  revealed  to  the  coiiftitution  and  courfc 
of  nature,"*  pubKlhed  in  8vo.  1736,  a  book  in  praife  of  which 
too  much  cannot  be  faid.  1  he  purity  of  the  intention,  the 
force  of  reafoniiig,  and  the  copioufnefa  of  illuftratron,  render  it 
one  of  the  greatcil  performances  that  the  combination  of  virtue 
with  intelligence  ever  gave  rrfe  to.  It  is  occafionally  obfeurc 
ftom  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  pains* 
iti  ingenious  author  took  to  prevent  its  being  fo ;  the  endea- 
Hpuring  (as  he  ufed  to  tell  a  friend  of  his)  to  airfwer,  as  he 
went  along,  every  poflible  objedion  that  might  ocqpr  to  mijt 
one  againft  any  pofition  of  his  in  this  book  5  fb  that,  perhaps,, 
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^  inopcm  ilium  .capia  fecit/'  The  world  have  great  pbligatlons 
to  the  biftiop  of  St.  Afaph  (Dr.  Halifax)  for  an  analyCs  of  it, 
which  muft  be  of  great  ufe  to  young  perfons,  and  to  men  not 
much  inured  to  abftruft  reafoning.  It  has,  appended  to  it,  a 
very  elegantly  written  account  of  his  life,  in  which  he  very 
ably  defends  him  againft  a  charge  of  popery,  that  fomc  of 
his  enemies  would  have  brought  againft  him,  for  inferting  » 
white  marble  crofs  into  the  pannel  of  the  altar  of  his  private 
chapel.  Bifliop  Butler  publifhed  a  volume  of  fermons,  in  which 
there  are  three  that  have  a  particular  relation  to  his  larger  work. 
Tlnefe  are  analyfed  by  Dr.  Halifax  in  his  account  of  his  life  and 
writings.  He  was  a  prelate  of  many  virtues,  of  great  liberality, 
and  was  connefted  with  that  illuftrious  band  of  friends  of  which 
lord  Talbot  was  the  head.  His  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocefe  is  a  moft  excellent  one ;  it  is  publ.i^e4  at  the  end  of  the 
account  of  his  life  and  writings.  ' 

BUTLER  (James),  duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  ableft  flatef- 
men  and  moft  accompliflied  courtiers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flouriftied,  was  the  fon  of  Tliomas  Butler,  efq.  and  was  born 
on  the  J  9th  of  Oftober  1610,  in  Newcaftle-houfe,  Clerken- 
well,  London.  His  grandfather,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Ormond,  aflaming  that  title,  and  his  father  being  unfortu^ 
nately  drowned  in  Ireland,  he  fucceeded  to  it  on  the  old 
carl's  deceafc,  in  1632.  Being  made  lieutenant  general  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  bravery  againft 
the  rebels  in  that  kingdom,  over  whom  he  gained  fome  confider^ 
able  viftories,  op  which  account  he  was  created  marcjuis  of  Orf 
tnond.  Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  5  but  Cromwell  landing  at  Dublin  with  a  ftrong  body 
of  forces,  the  marquis  was  under  the  neceflity  of  retiring  to 
Trance,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  and  might 
Jiavc  fallen  into  ftill  greater,  if  the  french  nobility  had  not  (hewn 
htm  many  civilities,  inviting  him  to  their  houfes,  and  treating 
him  with  all  poflible  kindnefs  and  refpe£^.  The  marquis,  after 
*  performing  fome  fervices  for  king  Charles  II.  abroad,  with 
infinite  hazard  to  himfelf,  came  to  England,  to  obtain  an  exa£): 
account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  returned 
fafcly,  after  running  through  almoft  incredible  dangers.  In 
(hort,  he  engaged  in  f«veral  fchemes  for  his  majcfty's  fervice, 
^nd  had  a  great  (hare  in  the  tranfaftions  which  immediately 
preceded  the  king's  reftoration  ;  foon  after  which  he  was  fworn 
of  the  privy  council,  made  lord-fteward  of  the  houfhold,  lieu* 
tenant  of  Soraerfetfhire,  high  fteward  of  Weftminfter,  Kingfton, 
jind  Briftol ;  created  baron  of  Lanchony,  and  earl  of  Brecknock. 
Before  his  majcfty's  coronation,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
^xf^%  of  Ormondj  aud  in  1662  wgs  declared  lord  lieutenant  of 
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Irelind,  wLen,  by  his  vigilance,  he  difappcnnteJ  Blood's  plot 
of  icizing  both  hi  j  per  foil  and  the  caftle  of  Dublin  j  and  was 
lome  years  after  forced  out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James's-ftreet  by 
tlie  fame  villain,  wlio,  it  is  believed,  intended  to  have  hanged 
him  at  Tyburn,  if  he  had  not  been  happily  refcued.  His  grace 
died  on  the  2ifl  of  July  1688,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  not  only  an  excellent  foklier,  and  an  able  ftatefman,  but 
alfo  a  good,  humane,  and  benevolent  man. 

BUTLER  (Thomas),  earl  of  Oflbry,  fonof  the  former,  was 
born  in  the  cafhle  of  Kilkenny,  July  9, 1634.  He  diftinguilhed  him- 
iclf  bya  noble  bravery,  united  to  the  greateft  gentlenefs  and  mo- 
defty,  which  very  early  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Cromwellj  who 
committed  him  to  the  Tower ;  where  falling  ill  of  a  fever,  after 
being  confined  near  eight  months,  he  was  difcharged.  He  af- 
terwards went  over  to  Flanders,  and  on  the  refboration  attended 
the  king  to  England ;  and  from  being  appointed  colonel  of  foot 
in  Ireland,  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  i4th  of  September  1666,  lie 
was  fummoncd  by  writ  to  the  Engllfli  houfe  of  lords,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Butler,  of  Moore-park.  The  fame  year,  being  at 
Euflon  in  Suffolk,  he  happened  to  hear  the  firing  of  guns  at 
fea,  in  the  famous  battle  with  the  Dutch  that  began  the  ift  of 
June.  He  inflantly  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  fleet,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  that  month  5  and  had  the  fatisfa£l:ion  of 
informing  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  that  prince  Rupert  was 
haflening  to  join  him.  He  had  his  fliare  in  the  glorious  a<£lions 
of  that  and  the  fuccceding  day.  His  reputation  was  much  en- 
crcafed  by  his  behaviour  in  the  engngement  off  Southwold  Bay. 
In  1673,  he  was  fucceffively  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and 
the  red  fquadrons  ;  and  on  the  icth  of  September,  the  fame 
year,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  whole  fleer,  during  the  ab- 
fcnce  oT  prince  Rnp':'rt.  In  1677  he  commanded  the  cnglifli 
troops  in  the  ferricc  of  lae,  prince  of  Orange;  and  at  the  battle 
of  Monti  contribnicd  j;rcatly  to  the  retreat  of  marfhal  Luxem- 
burg, to  whom  J^e.vis  I\1V.  was  indebted  for  the  greateft  part' 
of  his  mllicary  glory.  His  fpcech,  addreffed  to  the  earl  of 
Shaftc{l->r.ry4  in  vindication  of  his  father,  vi'as  univerfally  ad* 
niircd  ;  it  even  confounded  that  intrepid  orator,  who  was  in  the 
fon;;tc  v.liat  the  earl  of  Offorj^  was  in  the  field.  He  died  July 
'T.Oy  16" o,  aged  46.  The  duke  of  Ormond  his  father  faid, 
**  l^c  v-fuld  nor  exchange  his  dead  fon  for  any  living  fon  in 
chrlllcndom." 

BUXTON  (JEDFriAii).  This  extraordinary  calculator  was 
born  at  Elmcton,  a  fmall  village  not  far  from •  Chefterfield  in 
Derby fliire.  His  grandfather  John  Buxton  was  vicar  of  Elme- 
ton,  and  his  father  William  Bwxtou  M^as  fchoolmafter  in  tte 
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Tame  parifli.     We  cannot  precifely  afcertain  the  year  in  which 
Jedediah  was  born  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in    1704  or 
1705.     NotwithUanding  the  profellion  of  his  father,  Jedcdiah's 
education  fcems  to  have  been  totally  ncglccled,  for  he  was  never 
taught  either  to  read  or  write.     How  he  came  fi-ril  to  know  the 
relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their  denominations  and  powers, 
he  never  could  remember;  but  upon  thefe  his  attention  was 
conftantly  riveted,  and  he  fcarcely  took  any  notice  of  external 
objects,  except  with  refpedl  to  their  numbers.     If  any  fpacc 
of  time  was  mentioned  before  him,  he  wbuld  foon  after  fay 
that  it  contained  fo  many  minutes  ;  and  if  any  dillance,  he  would 
^ffign  the  number  of  hair-breadths  in  it,  even  when  no  qucftion 
wasaikcd  him  by  the  company.  His  power  of  abftra^lion  was  fo 
great,  that  no  noife  whatever  could  diilurb  liim,  and  wJicn  alkcd 
any  qucllion,  he  would   ifnmediatsly  reply,  aid  return  to  his 
calculation  without  any  confufion,  or  the  lofs  of  more  time  than 
the  anfwer  required.     A  perfon  who  had  hjard  of  his  aftonifh- 
ing  performances,  meeting  with  him  accidentally,  in  order  to  try. 
his  calculating  powers,  propofed  to  him  the  following  queiiion  : 
In  a  body  whofe  three  fides  are  23,145,789  yards,  5,64.2,732 
yards,  and  541965  yards,  how  many  cubical  eii;htlis  of  an  inch  ? 
After  once  nanling  the  fevcral  frgures  tiiRinclly,  one  after  the 
other,  in  order  to  aflure  himfch'  of  tlie  fevcral  dimenfions,  this 
.felf-taught  calculator  fell  to  work  amidll  more  tiian  a  hundred 
of  his  fellow  labourers,  and  the  propofer  of  the  qucllion  Jeavin^^ 
kim  for  about  five  hours^  returned  and   found  jedo.iicih  ready 
with  his  anfv/er,  which  v/as  exactly  right.  A  variety  of  q\ieftions, 
too  numerous  to  be  here  inferted^  he  would  folve  in  very  little 
time,  by  the  mere  force  of  memory.     He  would   multiply  any 
number  of  figures,  cither  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them, 
and  at  diftereat  times,  and  ftore  up  the  vari'ous  produces  in  his 
memory,  [o  as  to  give  thp  anfwers  feveral  months  after.     He 
would  work  at  feveral  que flions ;  firil  begin  one   and  work  it- 
half  through  ;  then  another,  and  fo  on,  working  in  this  manner 
fix  or  eight  quefcions,  and  would  either,  as  foon  as  finiflied,  or 
feveral  months  after,  tell  the  rcfult.     This  extraordinary  man 
would  stride  over  a  piece  of  land,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it 
with  ai  ri'.ich  exa6lnefs  as  if  he  had  meafuved  it  by  the  chain. 

His  perpetual  application  to  figures  prevented  him  from 
making  the  fmallelt  acquifition  in  any  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  beyond  mere  calculation  his  ideas  were  as  confined 
perhaps  as  thofe  of  a  boy  at  ten  years  of  age  in  the  fame  clafs 
•of  life.  The  only  objefts  of  Jedediah's  curiofity,  next  to  figures, 
were  the  king  and  royal  family;  and  his  defire  to  fee  them  was 
fo  ftrong,  that  in  the  beginning  of  fpring  1754,  he  walked  up 
■to  London  for  that  purpolV,  but  was  obliged  to  return  difap- 
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pointed,  as  his  majefty  ha4  removed  to  Kenfinffton  tuft  as  he 
arrived  in  town.  He  was  however  introduced  ^to  the  Roya^ 
Society,  whom  he  called  the  ^v^/i  of  the  fiety  court.  He  was^ 
likewife  taken  to  fee  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III.  at  DruryJane, 
and  it  was  expeftcd  that  the  novelty  of  every  thine  in  this  place, 
together  with  the  fplepdour  of  the  furrounding  objeSs,  would 
have  fixed  him  in  afloniGiment,  or  that  his  paffions  would  in 
fome  degree  have  been  roufed  by  the  a£^ion  of  the  performers^ 
even  if  he  did  not  fully  comprenend  the  dialogue.  Inftead  of 
this,  during  the  dances  his  attention  was  engaged  ii>  reckoning 
the  number  of  (leps.  After  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  he  declared 
that  the  innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inftruments  per-  * 
plexed  him  beyond  meafure,  but  he  counted  the  words  uttered 
py  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  entertainment^;and 
affirmed  that  in  this  he  had  petfcclly  fucceeded.  He  liv^d  to 
about  70  years  of  age,  but  the  exa£t  time  of  his  death  we  can^ 
not  learn.     He  was  married,  and  had  feveral  children. 

BUXTORF  (John),  the  name  of  two .  learned  profeflbrs  of 
hebrew  at  Bafil,  the  father  and  fon,  who  are  allowed  a  places 
among  thofc  of  the  firft  rank  for  rabbinical  learning.  The  firft 
work  that  Buxtorf  the  father  compofed  was,  his  great  di£lionary, 
intituled  Lexicon  chaldaicum,  talmudicum  and  rabbinicum,' 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1639,  ^^^^  i^  abfolutely  neceilary  for  under- 
llanding  the  rabbins,  being  more  extenfive  chanthatof  R.David 
ofPomis,  printed  at  Venice  in  1587.  He  wrote  alfo  a  fmall 
di£^ionary  of  hebrew  and  chaldaic  words  in  the  bible,  which  isi 
very  methodical.  There  is  nothing  more  complete  than  his 
Treafury  of  the  hebrew  grammar.  I^ci  alfo  printed  a  great  he- 
brew bi^le  at  Bafil  in  161 8,  with  the  rabbins,  the  chaldaic  pa- 
raphrafes,  and  the  Mafibra,  after  the  manner  of  tlie  great  bible 
of  Venice  1  but  father  Simon  thinks  it  incorreft.  To  this  bible 
is  commonly  added  the  Tiberias  of  the  fame  author,  which  is 
a  commentary  upon  the  MafTora ;  where  he  explains  at  large 
wliat  the  rabbins  think  of  it,  and  expounds  in  latin  the  terms 
of  the  Mafibra,  which  are  very  difficult.  He  follows  rabbi  Elias 
the  levite,  in  his  expofition  of  thofe  ter^is.  He  has  alfo  pub- 
Itfiied  Synagoga  judaica,  where  he  expofes  the  ceremonies  of 
the  jew:s:  which,  though  it  abounds  in  learning,  does  not 
greatly  (hew  the  judgement  of  the  compiler ;  who  iiififts  too 
much  upon  trifles,  merely  for  the  fake  of  rendering  the  jews 
ridiculous.  The  fmall  abridgment  of  Leo  of  Modena  upon  this 
fubjeci,  tranflated  by  father  Simon,  is  far  better.  We  have 
befides  fome  other  books  of  the  fame  author,  aipong  which  is 
his  Bibliotheque  of  the  rabbins,  a  curious  work :  but  there  have 
been  fince  his  time  a  great  many  difcoveries  made  in  that  part  of 
learning.    They  who  have  a  mind  to  write  hebrew,  may  make 
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life  of  the  colIe£l]on  of  hebreur  lettersi  which  he  has  publiihed 
ynder  the  title  of  Inftitutio  epiftolarts  hebraica.  He  died  at 
Bafil  of  the  plague  in  1629,  aged  65  years. 

BUXTORF  (John),  the  fon,  had  no  lefs  fkiU  in  the  hebrcw 
and  the  rabbins  than  his  father.  He  trunflated  fome  rabbinsj^ 
and  among  others  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Maimonides,  and 
the  book  intituled  Cofri.  He  alfo  writ  upon  the  hebrew,  chal« 
d^ic,  and  fyriac  gramn^ars.  His  hebrew  concordance  is  mucl^ 
efteeined :  and  being  heir  of  his  father's  opinion  as  well  a^ 
jewi(h  literat;ure,  be  has  defended  the  antiquity  of  the  points, 
and  vowels  6f  the  hebrew  text  againft  Lewis  Capeilus,  in  a  bookn 
intituled,  Tra£tatus  de  pun£lorum  vocalium  Sc  accentuiim  la 
^ibris  veteris  teilamenti  hebraicis  origine,  antiquit^te,  &  autho- 
ritate,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1648.  There  is  a  gre^t  number  of 
pafTages  of  tlie  rabb>ns  cited  in  this  book.  He  ha^  alfo  written 
another  book  much  more  valuable  againft  the  crit^ue$  of  the 
faid  Ludovicus  Capellus,  with  this  title  :  Antictitica;  fen 
vindicise  veritatis  hebraicx  advcrfus  Ludovici  Capelli  criticam» 
quam  vocat  facram,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1653.  He  compofcd 
fi^veral  difiertations  upon  different  matters  relating  to  the  jewiih 
literature^  in  which  he  excelled  j  and  died  in  1664. 

Many  learned  men,  who  admire  the  rabbinical  excellence  of 
fhefe  two  great  men,  are  not  always  fatisfied  with  their  judg- 
ment. They  believe  thefe  authors  too  much  led  by  the  rabbins  i 
;ind  that  Capellus,  though  not  fo  deep  in  hebrew,  has  written 
more  judicioufly  upon  this  argument.  They  add,  that  the  ftrong 
fancy  which  a  great  part  of  the  german  and  geneva  divines 
have  for  the  hebrew  points,  proceeds  in  good  meafure  from  the 
regard  they  had  for  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whofe  opinions  they 
blindly  followed,  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fo  diffi- 
cult a  difquifition.  Father  Simon  has  fpoken  but  ilLghtly  of 
them.  "  The  two  Buxtorfs,"  fays  he,  "  who  have  got  much 
reputation,  efpecially  among  the  proteilanta,  h^ve  in  moft  of 
their  works  only  fliewn  themfelves  extremely  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  rabbins,  without  having  confulted  any  other 
authors."  But  Buxtorf  the  father  received  the  higheil  enco- 
miums from  all  the  learned  of  his  time.  In  particular,  Gerard 
VoQius,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  made  for  Erpenius, 
fays,  that  ^^  Europe  had  not  a  more  knowing  and  learned  man, 
|ior  one  who  wa$  better  verfed  in  the  rabbins,  and  in  fuch  books 
^8  related  to  the  Talmud,  than  Buxtorf."  Jofeph  Scaliger  goes 
farther,  and  fays,  that  Buxtorf  "  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
hfiaftcr  of  the  rabbins.  He  declares  him  to  be  the  only  mait 
who  underftood  the  hebrew  language  thoroughly  ;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  his  grey  beard,  he  would  gladly  be  his  fchobr :" 
which  was  the  higheft  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  fo  young 
a  man  as  Buxtorf  then  was.  Ifaac  Cafaubon  entertained  exactly 
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the  fame  opinion  of  him  as  Scaliger  ;  and  adds,  that  •  **  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  candour,  and  aa  air  of  honefty,  which  riino 
through  alJ  his  writings." 

BUXTORF  (JonN^,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  fucceffor  to 
his  uncle  in  the  chair  of  oriental  languages,  was  the  fourth  pro- 
feflbr  of  that  family,  who  occupied  that  poll  during  a  whole 
century.  'I'hey  have  been  ccnfurcd  for  too  great  an  attachment 
to  rabbinifm,  to  the  accents  and  vowel-points  of  the  hebrew 
tongue.  This  jcwifti  erudition,  which  gained  them  a  great  re- 
putation, appears  with  much  vanity  in  fcveral  of  their  works. 
The  laft  Buxtorf  died  in  1732,  leaving  treatifes  on  the  hebrew 
language,  differtations,  verfes,  fermons,  and  a  fon  who  (hewed 
himfelf  worthy  of  his  learned  anceftors. 

BUY  DE  MoRNAs  (Claude),  born  at  Lyons,  died  at  Paris 
in  1783.  This  author  is  principally  known  by  an  Atlas  of  geo- 
graphy and  hillory,  Paris  1762  and  1770,  4  vols.  4to.  It  is  a 
ycTj  good  work  for  the  ufes  of  education,  as  geography  and 
hillory  go  hand  in  hand  in  it.  He  alfo  publifhed  aCofmography 
.on  the  lame  plan,  1770. 

BYNG  (George),  lord  vrfcount  Torrington,  was  the  fon  of 
John  By ng,  efq.  and  born  1663.  At  the  age  of  15  he  went 
volunteer  to  fea  with  the  king's  warrant.  His  early  engagement 
in  this  courfe  of  life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring 
learning,  or  cultivating  the  polite  arts  •,  but  by  his  abilities  and 
activity  as  a  naval  commander,  he  furnilhed  abundant  matter 
for  the  pens  of  others.  We  (hall  only  juft  mention  fome  of  his 
^reat  and  gallant  aclions,  and  muft  refer  thofe  who  require  a 
fuller  and  more  crrcumflantial  account  of  him,  to  tlie  hiilorians 
of  his  time. 

In  1704,  he  fervcd  i'l  the  j^^rand  fleet  fcnt  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  command  of  fir  Cloudellcy  Shovel,  as  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  ami  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  fquadron 
that  attacked,  cannonaded,  and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Mala<Ta,  which  followed  foon  after  ;  and,  for  his 
behaviour  in  that  ac^iun,  qiiccn  Anne  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  in  1705,  in  about  tv/o  months  time, 
lie  t#ok  1:?  of  the  enemy's  largell  privateers,  with  the  Thetis,  a 
french  man  of  war  of  4.;  ;(uns  ;  and  alfo  fevcn  merchant- fliips, 
moil  of  them  richly  larlcn.  The  number  of  men  taken  on 
board  was  2070,  and  of  guns  ^34.  In  1718,  he  was  mr.dc 
admiral  and  commaniLT  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  and  was  fent  with 
a  fquadron  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  Italy, 
according  to  the  obligation  England  was  under  by  treaty,  againft 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards ;  who  had  the  year  before  fur- 
prifed  Sardinia,  and  this  year  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  In  this 
<xpedltio:i  he  detached  captain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with 
i'>vc  more  ihips,  'r^  pMrfui-  jf  f:x  fpanifliincn  of  war,  with  t^rtl- 
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Kes,  firefliips,  bomb-veflels  and  ftorefliips  ;  who  feparated  from 
the  main  fleet,  and  flood  in  for  the  Sicilian  Ihore.  The  cnp^ 
tain's  laconic  epiftle  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of  notice,  which 
ihewed  that  fighting  and  not  writing  was  his  talent  as  well  as 
his  admiTaFs. 

"  Sir,  We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  fpanifh  fhips  artd 
veflels,  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  riiargin. 
Canterbury,  off  Syracufa,  1  am,  &c. 

Aug.  16,  1718.  G.  Walton.** 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
four  fpanifti  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-veflel,  and  a  fnip  laden 
with  arms ;  and  burned  four,  with  a  fire-fiup  and  bomb-vcflei. 
The  king  made  the  admiral  a  handfome  prefent,  and  fent  him 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  princes  and  ftates 
©f  Italy,  as  there  fhould  be  occafion.  He  procured  the  empe- 
ror's troops  free  accefs  into  the  fovtrefles,  that  flill  held  out  la 
Sicily  ;  failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought  out  the  Sicilian 
gallies,  and  a  fliip  belonging  to  the  Turkey  company.  Soqh 
after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  the  emperor  Charles  VL 
written  with  his  own  hantl,  accompanied  with  a  piclure  of  his 
imperial  majofty,  fct  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark 
of  the  grateful  fcnfe  he  had  of  his  fervices.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  advice  and  afliilance,  that  the  Germans  retook  the 
city  of  Meffina,  17 19,  and  deilroyed  the  flnps  that  lay  in  the 
bafbii,  which  entirely  completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval  power  of 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  being  much  diftrefTed,  offered  to  quit 
Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral  declared  that  the  fpanifh  troops  (hould 
never  be  fufTercd  to  quit  the  iiland,  till  the  king  of  Spain  had 
acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  condu£^  it  was 
entirely  owing,  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty  forced  to  accept  the  terms  prefcribed  him  by  the  quadruple 
;alliance. 

After  performing  fo  many  fignal  fervices,  the  king  received 
him  with  the  moil  gracious  expreffions  of  favour  and  fatisfac- 
iion,  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England,  and  treafurer  of  the 
navy ;  one  of  his  mod  honourable  privy  council ;  baron  Byng 
of  Southill,  in  the  county  of  Bedford ;  vifcount  Torrington  in 
Devonftiire ;  and  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath^ 
upon  the  revival  of  that  order. 

in  1727,  George  II.  on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  placed  hi'm 
at  the  head  of  his  naval  affairs,  as  firft  lord  commillioner  of  the 
admiralty;  in  which  high  ftation  he  died  Jan.  17,  1733,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordihire. 
He  was  father  of  the  unfortunate  admiral  John  Byng,  who  was 
(hot  at  Portfmouth,  March   14,  1757. 

BYRGE  (Justus),  a  mathematical  inftrument  maker.  In 
the  intervals  his  bufinefs  allowed  him,  he  made  two  noble  dif- 
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^overlcs:  the  logarithms,  and  the  compafs  of  proportion.  Thrfe 
inventions  were  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Byrge  was  a  man 
of  admirable  fimplicity,  working  in  (ilence  and  obfcurity.  He 
flouriihed  about  the  end  of  the  xvlth  century. 

BYROM  (John),  a  poetical  writer,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
new  fyftem  of  (hort  hand,  was  born  at  Kerfal,  near  Manchefter, 
in  1691 ;  a  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  Hnen-drapj;r } 
dcfcended  from  a  genteel  family  in  Lancafliire.  Young  Byfom 
having  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  education  at  his  native 
place,  was  renioved  to  Merchant  Taylors'  fchool  in  London, 
where  his  genius  foon  began  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  where  he 
made  fuch  an  extraordinary  progrcfs  in  claihcal  learning,  that 
he  was  dcftirjcd  for  the  univerfity.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
iixteen,  he  was  fcnt  to  Cambridge  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July 
1708  was  admitted  a  penfioncr  of  Trinity  college,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  univcrfity  he  gave  no  greater 
fhare  of  attention  to  logic  and  philofophy  than  was  neceffary  to 
qualify  him  for  his  degrce$.  The  bent  of  his  inclination  was 
to  poetry ;  and  the  firll  fpecnneu  of  his  talents  in  this  way, 
appeared  in  his  beautiful  and  natural  paftoral,  Colin  to  Phoebe* 
which  was  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  ana 
has  always  b^cn  very  much  admired.  It  is  indeed  the  beft  of 
^115  poems }  and  has  been  the  chief  ground  of  his  poetical  repu- 
tation. He  is  faid  likewife  to  have  written,  in  the  fame  volume 
of  the  Speflator,  two  ingenious  letters  on  drc»ams.  ^t  Cam* 
bridge,  Mr.  Byrom  proceeded  to  take  both  his  degrees  in  arts  j 
and  in  I7r4  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  the  pleafantry 
and  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  general  fobriety  and  mo- 
defty  of  his  manners,  having  recommended  him  to  the  particular 
notice  and  favour  of  Dr.  Bentlcy,  the  mailer.  His  fello^fliip, 
however,  he  did  not  long  hold ;  being  obliged  to  quit  it,  J)y  the 
Itatutes  of  the  college,  in  17 16,  on  account  of  his  not  having 
entered  into  orders.  Not  long  after,  being  indifpofed,  he  went  to 
Montpelier  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  his  refidcncc 
in  France,  he  met  with  father  Malebranche's  fearch  after  truth, 
and  fome  pieces  of  Mademoifelle  Antoinette  Bourignon ;  the 
ponfequencc  of  which  was,  that  he  came  home  ftrongly  poflefled 
with  the  vifionary  philofophy  of  the  former,  and  the  eiuhuGaftiq 
^travagancies  of  the  latter.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Malc^t 
branche's  notion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God ;  and  it  is  evident 
ifrom  his  poems,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  attached 
to  Jacob  Behmcn.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  had  thoughts  of 
applying  to  the  prafticc  of  phyfic,  but  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
take  a  degree  in  tliat  fcience  ;  though  from  that  time  he  ufually 
went  among  his  acquaintance  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Byrom. 
Whilft  Mr.  Byrom  was  in  this  undetermined  ftatc  with  r'fegar4 
to  his  choice  of  a  profcfliop,  his  mind  was  rendered  ftill  more 
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tihf<5ttlcd  by  a  love  affair.  TVo  daughters  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Jofcph  Byrom,  a  mercer  at  Manchcfter,  having  occafion  tovifit 
London,  our  poet  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  younger  of 
them,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Byrom*  He  made  known  his  paffion  to 
her  before  (he  left  London,  and  foon  after  followed  her  to  Man- 
chefter ;  where,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  he  profecuted 
his  addrefles  with  fo  much  ardour,  as  to  obtain  the  lady's  can* 
fent.  But  he  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  with  her  parents ;  wha, 
being  opulent  in  circumftances,  were  extremely  averfe  to  the 
match.  Notwithftandiag  this,  he  ventured  to  marry  his  couGn  -, 
and  receiving  no  fupport  from  her  father,  what  little  fortune 
he  had  of  his  own  was  foon  exhauded.  In  this  exigence  he  had 
xecourfe  to  his  new  method  of  writing  fliort  hand,  which  hf 
had  invented  during  his  refidence  at  Cambridge.  He  fi 
taught  it  at  Manchcfter;  and,  after  fome  time,  leaving  I 
wife,  by  her  own  confenc,  to  the  care  of  her  relations  in  th. 
place,  he  came  to  London ;  where  he  continued  his  inftru£lioi 
in  the  fame  art,  for  feveral  years,  by  which  means  he  obtaine 
a  competent  fubfiftence.  What  rendered  his  fituation  lefs  dif 
agreeable  was,  that  his  bufinefs  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
winter  months,  he  had  leifure  to  fpend  the  fummer  feafon  at 
Manchcfter  with  his  family,  which  ufually  received  an  annual 
increafe.  *  On  the  29th  of  March  1724,  Mr.  Byrottty  under  the 
title  of  M.  A.  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  At 
length,  the  family  eftate  at  Kerfal  devolved  to  him,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  without  iflue.  After 
this  acceHion  of  fortune,  the  bufinefs  of  teaching  fhort  hand 
was  not  fo  afUduoufly  purfued;  and  our  author  was  at  liberty 
fully  to  enjoy  that  conjugal  felicity  for  which  he  had  the  higheft 
relifh,  and  which  was  rendered  exquifitc  by  the  undeviating 
fidelity  of  his  wife,  whofe  afFeckion  had  never  been  lefTened 
by  any  events.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  employed 
himfelf  almofl  entirely  in  writing  a  variety  of  pieces  in  verfe  j 
fome  of  which  are  of  a  witty  and  humorous  nature,  but  flill 
more  are  on  ferious  fubjefts.  Many  of  them  are  difcuflions  of 
learned  and  critical  queftions.  It  was  remarkable  in  Mr.  Byrom^ 
that  he  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  language  of  poetry, 
that  he  always  found  it  the  eafieft  way  of  exprelTmg  his  fenti- 
ments  upon  every  occafion.  He  himfelf  ufed  to  give  this  reafon 
to  his  friend«,  for  treating  fuch  fubje£ls  in  fo  uncommon  a 
jhethod  ;  and  it  is  to  be  prefumcd,  fays  the  editor  of  his  poems, 
that  if  they  are  not  found  deficient  in  other  refpcfts,  the  novelry 
of  the  manner  will  rather  be  a  recommendatipn  than  otherwife. 
It  may  however  be  greatly  doubted,  whether  our  author's  mode 
of  carrying  on  religious  controverfies,  and  writing  literary  dif- 
fertattons  in  verfe,  will,  on  a  perufaJ,  give  much  fatisfadioa 
to  a  judicious  mind.     Mr.  Byrom  died  at  Mmc^hefter,  on  the 
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aSth  of  September  1763,  in  the  7  2d  year  of  his  agd.  As'tht 
general  tenor  of  his  life  was  innocent  and  inofFenfivc,  fo  he 
bore  his  laft  illncfs  with  refignation  and  cheerfulnefs.  The 
great  truths  of  chriftianity  had  made,  from  his  earlieft  years^ 
a  deep  impreffion  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  he 
had  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  employing  his  pen  upon  ferious  fub- 
je£ls.  With  refpeft  to  his  lighter  pieces,  he  might  juftly  apply 
to  them  that  diflich  of  Ovid,  which  is  made  the  motto  to  Mr. 
Waller's  works  : 

Non  ego  mordaci  diftrinxi  carmine  quenquam  ; 
Nulla  venenato  ell  litera  mixta  joco. 

BZOVIUS  (Abraham),  a  learned  Polander,  is  faid  to  haver 
compofcd  fo  many  books,  that  it  would  take  fome  pages  to  con- 
tain the  titles  of  them.  The  chief  of  his  works  is,  A  continua- 
tion of  Baronius's  annals.  He  began  at  the  year  11 18,  where 
tlnit  cardinal  had  ended :  and  compofed  12  volumes  of  annals 
of  the  church.  He  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and 
born  in  1567.  His  parents  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was 
educated  by  his  grandmother  on  the  mother's  fide,  in  the  city 
of  Profovitz  ;  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the  inftruftions  of 
one  of  his  uncles,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  could  write  latin, 
compofe  mufic,  and  make  verfes.  After  this,  he  went  to  con- 
tinue his  fludies  at  Cracow,  and  there  took  the  habit  of  a  do- ' 
minican.  Being  fent  into  Italy,  he  read  fome  leftures  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  Milan,  and  of  divinity  at  Bologna.  After  he  re- 
turned into  nis  own  country,  he  preached  in  Pofnania,  and  in 
Cracow,  with  the  applaufe  of  all  his  hearers;  and  taUght  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity.  He  was  principal  of  a  colk'gc  of  his  own 
order ;  and  did  fcvcral  confiderable  ferviccs  to  that  and  to  his 
country.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Rome :  where  he  was  received 
v/ith  open  arms  by  the  pope,  and  lodged  in  the  Vatican.  He 
•Icferved  that  reception,  Mr.  Eayle  tells  us  ;  for  he  imitated 
Baronins  clofely  in  his  manner  of  turning  all  tilings  to  favour 
the  power,  and  ruilc  tlie  glory,  of  the  papal  fee.  His  incon- 
iiderate  and  violent  zeal  occalioned  him  to  take  fteps  of  which 
he  had  renfon  to  repent.  He  had  very  much  abufed  the  em- 
peror Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  razed  him  ignominioufly  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  emperors.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  fo  in- 
ccnfcd  nt  this  audacioufncfs,  that,  not  fatlsficd  with  caufmg 
an  apology  to  be  wrote  for  that  emperor,  he  brought  an  action 
in  form  againft  the  annalift,  and  got  him  condemned  to  make  si 
public  rctra£lation.  Bzovius  did  not  get  ofl  for  this  difgrace  : 
he  was  ftverely  treated  in  the  "  Apology  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,'* 
publiflied  by  George  Hcrwart ;  who  affirms,  that  Bzovius  had 
rot  afted  in  his  annals  like  a  man  of  honefty,  or  wit,  or  judg- 
ment, or  memory,  or  any  other  good  quality  of  a  writer.  Bzo- 
vius 
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vius  would  probably  have  continued  in  the  Vatican  till  his  deaths 
if  the  murder  of  one  of  his  fervants,  and  the  lofs  of  a  great  fum 
of  money,  which  was  carried  off  by  the  murderer,  had  not 
flruck  him  with  fuch  a  terror,  as  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the 
convent  of  Minerva.  Here  he  died  in  1637,  aged  70.  The 
letter,  which  the  king  of  Poland  writ  to  the  pope  in  1633*  docs 
our  dominican  much  honour;  for  in  it  the  king  fupplicatcj 
Urban  VIII.  mod  humbly  to  fufFer  the  good  old  man  to  return 
into  Poland,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  compofing  a  hiftory 
of  the  late  tranfa£lions  there.  He  declares,  that  he  fhall  efteeai 
himfelf  much  indebted  to  his  holinefs,  if  he  will  be  pleafed  ta 
grant  him  that  favour,,  which  he  fo  earneftly  requcds  pf  hinu 
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C^Ai  (Ben  Zohaxr),  An  arabian  poet,  who  flouriflicd  bcfora 
ji  the  introdudion  of  muflttlmanifm.  He  IWed  to  the  timh 
of  Mohammed)  and  died  the  firft  year  of  the  hegira.  He  de- 
clared himfelf  the  bncmy  of  the  prophet,  who,  on  Ms  part, 
proclaimed  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  mufiulmans  to  make  away 
wit!i  him.  This  ptofcription  terrified  him  fo  much,  that  he  at- 
tempted a  reconciliation  with  Mohammed.  In  order  to  this, 
he  compofed  a  poem  called  Banat  Soad,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ginning with  thofe  words  ;  and  in  it  he  inferted  a  diftich  where 
he  fays  that  the  pjirdon  of  God  may  always  be  hoped  for  till 
death,  according  to  the  tcftimony  of  the  meflenger  of  God. 
This  didich  had  fuch  an  efFe£t  on  Mohammed,  that  he  forgave 
him^  and  prayed  to  God  for  him. 

CABO'r  (Sebastian),  the  firft  difcovercr  of  the  continent 
of  America,  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  re- 
tided  feveral  years  at  Briftol,  where  he  was  born  in  1467.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father  in  thofe  parts  of  the  mathematics^ 
which  were  then  beft  underftood ;  efpecially  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  cofmography.  Before  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  made 
feveral  voyages ;  and  by  thus  adding  pradlice  and  experience  to 
theory,  he  became  moft  eminent  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

The  firft  voyage  of  confequence  in  which  Sebaftian  Cabot 
was  engaged,  ieems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father,  hj 
commiffion  from  Henry  VII.  for  the  difcovery  of  the  north-weft 
paffage  to  India.  They  failed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1497, 
and  happily  kept  on  their  north-weft  courfe  till  June  24,  when 
they  firft  difcovered  land,  which  for  that  realbn  they  called 
Prima  Vifta.  Another  ifland,  lefs  than  the  firft,  they  named 
St.  John,  becaufe  it  was  found  on  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift.  They  afterwards  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and 
then  returned  with  a  good  cargo,  and  three  favages  on  boards 
into  England,  where  they  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

it  is  probable  that  Sebaftian,  after  his  father's  death,  made 
feveral  voyages  into  thofe  parts,  to  complete  his  difcovery  of 
the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  A  map  of  his  difcovcries,  drawn 
by  himfelf,  with  his  effigies  under  it,  was  hung  in  the  privj 
falleiy  at  Whitehall. 

4  Stowe* 
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Stowe  and  Speed  afcribe  this  difcovery  wholly  to  Scbaftian, 
Without  any  mention  of  the  father.  And  Purchas  is  very  much 
offended,  that  America  fliould  be  fo  called  from  Americus  Vef- 
putius ;  and  aflerts,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  Cabotiana, 
or  Sebadiana;  becaufe,  fays  he,  Sebadian  Cabot  difcovered 
more  of  it  than  Americus,  or  Columbus  himfelf.  It  is  evident 
that  Newfoundland  was  the  firfl:  of  our  plantations,  and  that  it 
has  been  the  fource  of  riches  and  naval  power  to  this  nation  ; 
and  it  may  truly  be  faid  of  Sebaflian  Cabot,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  our  maritime  ftrength,  and  opened  the  way  to  thofe 
improvements  which  have  fincc  made  us  fo  great  and  flourifliing 
a  people. 

Hittory  leaves  a  blank  in  the  life  of  this  great  man,  of  near 
20  years  j  for  the  next  account  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  8tli 
of  Henry  VIII.  At  this  tim'e  he  entered  into  a  ftridt  corre- 
fpondence  with  fir  Thomas  Pert,  vice-admiral  of  England,  who 
procured  him  a  good  fliip  of  the  king's,  in  order  to  make  difco- 
veries.  But  it  looks  as  if  he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and  in- 
tended to  have  pafFed  by  the  fouth  to  the  £a(l-Indies  :  for  he 
failed  firft  to  Brazil,  and,  miiTing  there  of  his  purpofe,  ihaped 
his  courfe  for  the  iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where 
he  carried  on  fome  traffic  and  then  returned  5  having  abfolutely 
failed  in  the  defign  upon  which  he  went ;  not  through  want  of 
any  courage  or  condu£t  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear  and  faint- 
heartedne^  of  fir  Thomas  Pert,  his  coadjutor,  as  Mr.  Eden 
fays. 

This  difappointment  probably  inclined  him  to  leave  England, 
and  go  to  Spain,  where  he  was  treated  with  very  great  refpeft, 
und  raifed  as  high  as  his  profeffion  would  permit ;  being  de- 
clared pilot-major,  or  chief  pilot  of  Spain  ;  and,  by  his  office, 
entrufted  with  reviewing  all  projefls  for  difcovery,  which,  in 
thofe  days,  were  many  -and  important.  His  great  capacity, 
and  approved  integrity,  induced  many  rich  merchants  to  treat 
with  him  in  the  year  1524,  about  a  voyage  to  be  undertaken, 
at  their  expence,  by  the  new-found  paflage  of  Magellan  to  the 
Moluccas  'f  which  at  length  he  accepted,  and  of  which  we 
have  a  clear  account  in  the  writings  of  Herrera,  the  fpanifli 
hiilorian. 

He  failed  in  April  1525,  firft  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the 
iflands  of  Cape  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  St.  Auguftinc  and  the 
ifland  of  Patos.  Some  of  his  people  began  to  be  mutincus,  and 
refufed  to  be  condu£led  by  him  through  the  Strei*:lus ;  on 
which  account  he  laid  afide  his  defign  of  going  to  the  Spice 
iflands,  left  fome  of  the  principal  of  the  mutineers  alhore  on  a 
defert  ifland,  failed  up  the  rivers  of  Plata  and  Paraguay,  built 
fevfcral  forts,  and  not  oiilv  difcovered,  but  fubducd,  a  large  trac*l 
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of  fine  country ;  producii'g  gold,  filvcr,  and  other  rich  com* 
nioditics.  lie  difpatchcd  mcirengers  to  Spain,  to  demand  a 
lupply  of  provifions,  ammunition,  goods  to  carry  on  a  trade, 
and  a  competent  recruit  of  feamen  and  foldiers.  But  finding  his 
rcqueft  not  readily  complied  with,  after  having  been  five  years 
in  America,  he  returned  home  5  where  he  met  with  but  a  cold 
reception.  The  merchants  were  difpieafcd  becaufe  he  had  not 
purfued  his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas :  and  his  fcvere  treatment 
of  the  mutineers  had  given  umbrage  at  court. 

Thefe  unfavourable  circumftances  probably  induced  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country,'  which  he  did  about  the  latter  end 
of  Henry  Vlll.  and  fettled  at  Briftol.  In  the  beginning  of  king 
Edward's  reign,  this  eminent  feaman  was  introduced  to  tlic 
duke  of  Somcrfet,  then  lord  proteclor ;  and  by  his  means  to 
the  young  monarch,  who  took  great  deliglit  in  his  conver- 
fation. 

He  was  now  in  fucli  high  favour  and  cllccm,  that  a  new 
office  was  crc£led  for  hini,  equivalent  to  that  which  he  held  in 
Spain,  viz.  that  of  governor  of  the  my  fiery  and  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  for  the  difcovcry  of  regions,  dominions, 
illands,  and  places  unknown*,  and  a  pcnfion  of  166I.  13s.  4d. 
per  aniMim  w.is  granted  him  by  letters-patent.  From  thence 
great  confidence  was  repofed  in  him,  and  he  was  confulted  on 
all  matters  relating  to  trade.  He  was  concerned  in  a  very  re- 
markable caufe,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  cnglifh  com- 
merce. 

'1  here  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  merchants  in  Dow- 
gate  ward,  who  came  from  t!ie  lianfe  towns  in  Germany,  and 
lirouglu  in  various  articles,  but  principally  fteel  ^  from  whence 
the  place  where  they  dwelt  v/as  culled  the  Steel- yard,  which 
name  it  (Hll  retains.  The  kings  of  lv.i;j]and  had  encouraged 
thcfe  mcrt  luuits  at  firft,  and  granted  them  large  privileges ; 
among  others,  that  of  exporting  our  woollen  manufadlures. 
And  when  the  Englifli  began  to  apply  ihcmfelvcs  to  trade,  and 
to  import  many  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt,  great 
controverfies  arofe  between  them,  and  the  foreigners,  on  all 
occafions,  ple.ided  an  exclu five  charter.  But  our  Sebaftian  Ca- 
bot, at  the  head  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  exhibited  in  council 
an  information  againd  them  ;  brought  the  matter  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing ;  and  in  conclufion  it  was  decreed,  that  the  merchants  of 
the  Steel-yard  were  no  log::!  corporation. 

In  iSS'^y  an  enterprife  v/as  entered  into  by  the  advice  of 
Cabot,  anjl  by  hi?  interefl  enci)uragement  was  given  to  it  by  the 
court,  to  fit  out  fome  fliips  for  the  fcarch  and  difcovery  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  thereby  to  open  a  paflage 
for  traffic  to  new  and  unknown  regions.  This  was  the  firft 
3  '  voyage 
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Voyage  the  Englifh  made  to  Ruffia,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
commerce  which  hath  been  carried  on  ever  fince  between  the 
two  nations.  Upon  the  firft  fuccefs,  the  Ruflk  company  was 
founded,  and  were  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  by  a  charter 
granted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  of  which  Sebaftian  was  appointed 
governor  for  life. 

After  this  we  find  him  very  a£live  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs,  it  is  obferved, 
that  on  April  27,  1556,  he  went  down  to  Gravefend,  and  there 
went  aboard  his  fhip,  fitted  out  foi;  Ruflia  ;  was  very  liberal  to 
the  failors  and  to  the  poor,  defiring  their  prayers  for  the  fuccefs 
of  the  voyage.'  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  on  his  return  to  Gravef- 
end, he  made  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  fign  of  the  Chrifto- 
pher ;  where,  fays  Mr.  Burroughs,  "  for  the  very  joy  he  had  to 
fee  the  towardnefs  of  our  intended  difcovcry,  he  entered  into 
the  dance  himfelf."  This  inftance  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  vi- 
vacity is  the  lad  circumftance  related  of  him  in  hiftory  :  whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  died  foon  afterwards,  being  aged  above  70 
years.  Befides  the  many  fervices  which  he  did  to  mankind  in 
general,  and  to  this  kingdom  in  particular,  it  is  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of 
the  needle,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  navigation  [a]. 

CADAMOSTO,  or  Cadamusti  (Lewis),  a  famous  Venetian 
navigator,  born  about  the  year  1422,  attraded  the  notice  of  the 
infant  don  Henry  of  Portugal.  This  prince,  animated  with  the 
fpirit  of  making  difcoveries,  like  his  father  king  John,  refolved 
to  gain  the  attachment  of  Cadamolto.  He  accordingly  applied 
to  him,  through  the  conful  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  Portugal, 
named  Patrick  Conti,  for  information  concerning  the  advan- 
tageous commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  conquered  in  1430. 
Cadamofto,  ^ncouraged  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  came  to  terms 
with  don  Henry,  fitted  out  for  him  a  caravelle,  of  which  Vincent 
Diaz,  a  native  of  Lagos,  was  the  patron.  It  failed  the  2 2d  of 
March  1455  ;  and,  after  having  anchored  at  Madeira,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  Canaries,  the  cape  Blanco,  Senegal, 
cape  Verd,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia.  In  a  fecond 
voyage  which  he  made  the  following  year,  with  a  Genoefe 
named  Anthony,  they  profecutcd  their  difcoveries  as  far  as  the 
river  of  St.  Dominic,  to  which  they  gave  that  name,  and  from 
whence  they  returned  to  Portugal.  He  refidcd  a  long  time  at 
Lagos,  gaining  tlie  afFeftion  of  the  merchants  and  navigators  of 

f  a]  There  are  extant  of  his  ordinances,         2.  Navigatione   nelle  parte  fettentrio- 

X.  Inftru£tions  and  advertifements  of  and  nali  :  per  Scbaltiano  Cabota.    Yen.  15S39 

for  the  dircftion  of  the  intended  voyage  fol. 

to  Cathay,  to  be  found  in  Hakluit's  voj-         He  pifblilhed  likewife,  a  map  of  the 

ages,       '  world. 
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the  place  by  zQ,s  of  kindnefs  and  civility.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  in  1464,  he  publiflied  the  account  of  his  voyages,, 
which  vi'as  tranflated  inio  french  by  Peter  Kedoner,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  xvith  century. 

CiELIUS  AuRfcLiANUS,  or,  as  fome  have  called  him,  Lucius 
Cselius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyfician,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
fe£l  of  the  methodiils,  of  whom  we  have  any  remains,  was  of 
Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the 
elder  Pliny ;  and  we  might  almoft  have  collefted  it,  without  any 
information  at  all,  from  his  (lyle,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and 
much  refembling  that  of  the  african  writers.  It  is  half  greek 
half  latin,  harfli,  and  difficult;  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full  of  good 
fenfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is  frequently 
very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  cxpofes  the  errors  of 
other  phyficiaiis ;  and  always  nervous.  V\  hat  age  Cjclius  Aure- 
lianus  flouriflicd  in  we  cannot  determine,  there  being  fo  pro- 
found a  filcnce  about  it  amongflthe  ancients :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  before  Galen,  fince  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  (hould  mention,  as  he  does,  all  the  phyficians  befoie  him, 
great  as  well  as  fmall,  and  yet  not  make  the  lead  mention  of 
Galen.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo 
a  ftrcnuous  advocate  for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently 
the  ancient  phyficians  of  all  the  fefts  5  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
but  in  his  books,  "  De  celeribus  et  tardis  paffionibus."  The 
heft  edition  of  thcfe  books  is  that  publiflied  at  Amfterdam  1722, 
in  4to.  He  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  feveral  other  works  ; 
but  they  arc  all  periflied.  This,  however,  which  has  cfcaped 
the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is  highly  valued,  as  being  the 
only  monument  of  the  Medicina  methodica  which  is  extant.  He 
is  allowed  by  all  to  be  admirable  in  the  hiftory  and  defcriptioa 
of  difeafes-  ' 

CjESALPINUS  (Andreas),  an  eminent  philofopher  and 
jhyfician,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  1 159.  After  being  long, 
profcflbr  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phyfician  to  pope  Clement  VIll. 
It  (hould  feem  from  a  paflage  in  his  Queftiones  Peripateticacy 
that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  **  The 
lungs,"  fays  he,  *^  drawing  the  warm  blood  through  a  vein  [the 
pulmonary  artery]  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  returning  it  by  an  anaftomofis  to  the  venal  artery 
[the  pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  tljc 
heart,  the  cool  air  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  through  the 
canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along  the  venal 
artery,  but  do  not  comipunicate  with  it  by  inofculations,  as 
Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touching.  To  this  circulation 
of  the  blood  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the 
lungs  into  its  left  ventricle,  what  appears  upon  dilfedtion  jvnfwers 

very 
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very  well :  for  there  are  two  vcflels  which  end  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood  in, 
the  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  contrived  for  that 
purpofe."  His  treatife  de  Plantis  entitles  him  to  a  place  among 
the  capital  writers  in  botany;  for  he  there  makes  the  diftributiou 
of  plants  into  a  regular  method,  formed  on  their  natural  fimi- 
litude,  as  being  the  mod  fafe  and  the  mod  ufcful  for  helping  the 
memory  and  difcovering  their  virtues;  Yet,  which  is  very  fur- 
prifing,  it  was  not  followed,  nor  even  underftood,  for  near  a 
hundred  years.  The  reftoter  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon, 
the  firft  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Coefalpinus  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  23,  1603  [b]. 

CjliSAR  (Caius  Julius),  the  firft  of  the  roman  emperors,  is 
a  perfon,  who,  though  very  illuilrious  otherwifc,  is  here  chi^y 
mentioned  for  fome  beautiful  memoirs,  which  he  has  left  us  in 
his  author- character.  Indeed  to  write  his  life,  like  that  of  other 
famous  kings  and  warriors,  would  be  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his 
times  ;  and  there  is,  farther,  the  lefs  necellity  for  it  here,  as  we 
muft  be  very  copious  in  the  hiftory  of  Ciceroj  which  will  una- 
voidably contain  a  general  hiftory  of  Ciefar. 

He  was  born  about  ninety  years  before  Chrift,  and  flain  in  the 
feiiate-houfe  in  his  56th  year.  By  his  blood  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  founded  the  roman  empire ;  for,  after  his  death,  the  re- 
public, though  for  fome  time  it  prefervcd  the  forms  of  liberty, 
became  an  abfolute  monarchy :  the  common  fate  of  govern- 
ments, when  luxury  and  profligate  manners  have  grown  uni- 
verfal.  He  had  a  ftrong  judgment  and  much  learning ;  was 
a  confummate  ftatefman,  a  wife  and  brave  general,  and  an  heroic 
prince.  The  aftivity  of  his  fpirit  was  fuch,  that,  as  he  himfclf 
faid,  "  he  thought  nothing  done,  while  there  was  any  thing  left 
to  do."  However,  amid  ft  all  his  concerns  civil  or  military,  he 
found  time  to  be  the  author. of  many  works:  none  of  which 
have  been  preferved  from  the  ravages  of  time,  except  feven  books 
De  bello  Gallico. 

C^SAR  (Julius),  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  of  nn  ancient 
family  near  1  ottenham  in  Middlefex,  in  1557.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  May  15,  1575,  as  a  member  of  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford;  and  went  afterwards  to  iludy  in  the  univcrlity  of  Paris j 
where,  in  the  beginning  of  1581,  he  was  created  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  ;  to  which  degree  he  was  alfo  admitted  in  1583  at  Ox- 
ford, and  two  years  after  became  doftor  of  the  canon  law.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  matter  of  the  court  of  requefts, 

[b]  His  Hortusficcus,  confifHngof768  rcncc  in  1583.    3.  Be  mctallicis  lihri  ili. 

line  J  fj'ccimcns  puftcd  on  ;66  large  pages,  4.  C^allionum  medicarum  libri  ii.   5.  l>e 

is  rtill  in  being.    The  titles  of  his  writings  mtdicamentorum  facullalibus  libri  ii.    6, 

are,    1.  KaTc-orlpov*   five  Speculum  arii3  Praxis  univeVrae  niedicinx.    7.   D«a«oaum 

medicae    Hippocraticum.    ».    Dc    plantis  inveftigatio  peri«.atM.ca.     8.  Q^at.Ho.^.um 

Jibr;  xvi.  cum  .ippcndicc;  printed  at  flo-  penpuicticarura  lij;i  y. 
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judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  maftcr  of  St.  Katha- 
rine's hofpital  near  the  Tower.  Upon  king  James's  accefl'ion, 
he  was  knighted  by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.  He  was  alfo 
conftituted  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer ; 
and,  July  5,  1607,  fworn  of  his  majefty's  privy-council.  He  ob- 
tained a  revcrfionaiy  granc  of  the  oihce  of  mailer  of  the  Rolls, 
and  fucceeded  to  it  Od:.  i,  1614  ;  upon  which  he  refigned  his 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  continued  privy- 
counfellor  by  king  Charles  1.  and  appears  to  have  been  alfo 
cuilos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Hertford.  Fuller  fays,  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  He  died  April  28,  1636, 
aged  7Q,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen  within 
Bifhopfgate,  London,  under  a  mon\^ment  defigned  by  himfelf ; 
tjje  epitaph  on  which  is  in  chancery  characters,  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  refemble  ruffled  vellum,  in  allufion  to  his  office  as 
niafter  of  the  rolls  [c].  He  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  in- 
tegrity, and  remarkable  for  his  extenfive  bounty  and  charity  to 
all  perfons  of  wortli,  or  that  were  in  want.  He  made  his  grants 
to  all  perfons  double  kindnefs  by  expedition ;  and  clothed  (as 
Lloyd  exprefles  it)  his  very  denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtfliip, 
that  it  was  not  obvioufly  difcernible,  whether  the  requeil  or  de- 
nial were  mod  decent.  He  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promifes, 
left,  becoming  unable  to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his 
enemies,  whilft  he  intended  to  create  friends-  Befides,  he  ob^. 
ferved  that  great  men  efteein  better  fuch  perfons  they  have 
done  fignal  courtefies  to,  than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civi- 
lities from  ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  difparagement,  the  other 
as  their  glory  [d], 

CAGLIARI  (Paul),  an  excellent  painter,  was  born  at  Ve-» 
rona  in  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  father,  was  a  fculptor ;  and 
Antonio  Jiadile,  his  uncle,  was  his  mafter  in  painting.  He  was 
not  only  efteemed  the  beft  of  all  the  Lombard  painters,  but  for 
his  copious  and  admirable  invention,  for  the  grandeur  and  ma- 
jefty  of  his  compofitions,  for  the  beauty  and  perfeftion  of  his 
draperies,  and  for  his  noble  ornaments  of  architecture,  ftyled  by 
the  Italians  11  p'lttor  fcllcc^  "  The  happy  painter."  He  drew  his 
firft  pieces  at  Mantua,  and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  $  but  meet- 
ing with  more  employment  at  Venice,  he  fettled  there  :  and  the 
beil  of  his  works  were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  fronn 
Rome,  and  had  ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcarcely  a  church 
in  Venice,  which  has  not  fome  piece  or  other  of  his  \  and  De 

[  c]  This  epitaph  is  accurately  printed  the  hands  of  that  (ki]ful  auftioneer  Mr.  Sa- 
in Dr.  Ducarcl'sHiftory  of  St.  Katharine's,  muel  Patcrfon ;  by  whofe  judicious  ma- 
1782,  p.  86.  nagcment  they  were  fold  by  public  aud^ioq, 

[i>]   Sir  Julius  Caefar's  MSS.  after  hav-  in  November  1757,  for  more  thaa  300I. 

ing  been  in  vain  repeatedly  offered  to  fale  Many  of  the  moft  valuable   articles  are 

for  40 1.  were  plcd;^ed  by  their  poirelTor  for  now  in  the  MS,  library  of  the  xnarquii 

pply  <(^'Ir  The^' alicrwards  palled  througI>  of  [^anfdQwn^f 
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Piles  fays,  that  "  his  pi£lure  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
church  of  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftingui{hed  from  his  other 
works,  as  being  not  only  the  triumpK  of  Paul  Veronefe,  but  al- 
moft  tiic  triumph  of  painting  itfclf."  AVhen  the  fenate  fent  Gri- 
mani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  their  ambaflador  at  Rome, 
Paul  attended  him,  bat  did  not  itay  long,  liaving  left  fomc  picccu 
at  Venice  un-inlfhed.     Philip  II.  kingof  S))uin,  fent  fur  him  to 

{)aint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  him  great  oilers;  but  Paul  excufccl 
limfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  wlicre  his  rcputatiun  was 
fo  well  eflablinied,  thnt  moll  of  the  princes  of  Europe  ordered 
their  feveral  ambafladors  to  procure  foniething  of  his  hand  at  any 
rate.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble  fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  dre/led, 
and  generally  wore  a  gold  chain,  which  had  bec^n  prefcnted  to 
him  Dy  the  procurators  of  Sr.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  fe- 
deral artills  his  competitors.  Me  had  a  groat  idea  of  his  pro- 
fcflion,  having  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  from 
heaven  ;  that  to  judjze  of  it  well,  a  man  'mull  underiland  abun- 
dance of  things  ;  and,  what  gives  us  the  highell  opinion  of  his 
moral  make,  that  the  fovercign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  pro- 
bity and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  eileemed  by  all 
the  principal  men  of  his  time  ;  and  io  much  admired  by  the 
great  mafters,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fucceeded 
him,  that  Titian  himfclf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  ornament  of  hi$ 
profeflion.  And  Guido  Reni  being  alked,  which  of  the  mafters 
his  predeceflbrs  he  would  choofe  to  be,  were  it  in  his  power, 
after  Raphael  and  Corregio,  named  Paul  Veronefe ;  whom  he 
always  called  his  Paolino.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Venice  in  1588, 
and  had  a  tomb  and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  erected  in  the  church  of 
St.  Seballian. 

Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  fons,  Gabriel  and  Charles, 
who  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together.  They  joined 
in  linifliing  feveral  pieces  left  imperfcdl  by  their  father ;  and 
followed  his  manner  fo  clofely  in  other  excellent  works  of  their 
own,  that  the  connoiflcurs  do  not  eafdy  diilinguifh  them  from 
thofe  of  Paul's  hand.  Charles  had  a  very  fine  genius  for  paint- 
ing, and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  had  done  fome  rare  pieces.  It 
is  thought,  if  he  had  lived,  that  he  would  have  exceeded  his 
father;  but  contrauling  an  impodhume  in  his  breail,  by  applying 
too  intenfely  to  his  profeflion,  lie  died  of  it  in  159^^,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-fix  years  old.  (Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for 
painting;  and  therefore,  after  his  brother's  deccale,  applied  him- 
ielf  to  merchandife.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  afidc  his  pencil, 
but  made  a  confidcrable  number  of  portraits,  and  fome  hiltory- 
pieccs  of  good  talle.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1631,  aged  63. 

There  was  alfo  Benedidt  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor,  who 
was  Paul's  brother,  and  lived  and  ftudied  with  him.  He  alfilted 
Jvm,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  finiQiinjj^  feveral  of  their  com- 
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poCtions ;  but  efpecially  in  painting  archite£iure,  in  which  ha 
chiefly  delighted.  His  ftyle  in  painting  was  like  his  brother's  } 
and  not  being  ambitious  eiu}ugh  of  fame  to  keep  his  productions 
feparate,  they  arc  in  a  great  meafure  confounded  with  Paul's. 
He  praclifed  for  the  mod  part  in  frefco  ;  and  fomc  of  his  beft 
pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro.  He  poffeffed  moreover  a  tolerable 
Itock  of  learn ingy  was  fome thing  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar 
talent  in  fatire.     He  died  in  1598,  aged  66, 

CAGLIOSTRO  (Count  Alexander),  though  his  true 
name  was  Jofeph  Balfamo,  was  bom  at  Palermo  the  8th  of 
June  1743  ;  Peter  Balfamo  being  his  father,  and  Felix  Bra«» 
conicri  his  mother,  both  of  humble  parentage.  He  was  ftill  a 
child  when  his  father  died  5  and  was  therefore  brought  up  by 
the  relations  of  his  motherf  who  caufed  him  to  be  inftruftcd  in 
the  firft  principles  of  religion  and  philofophy.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  fliewed  how  little  he  was  difpofed  to  either, 
by  running  away  more  than  once  from  the  feminary  of  St.  Roche 
at  Palermo,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  education.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  his-  'guardians  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  the 
general  of  the  friars  of  mercy,  who  took  him  along  with  him  to 
the  monaftery  of  that  order  at  Cartagirone  ;  where  he  was  en- 
tered as  a  novice,  and  committed  to  the  tuition  of  the  apothe- 
cary 5  under  whom,  as  he  fays,  he  found  means  of  acquiring  the 
firfh  elements  of  chemiftry  and  phyfic.  But  neither  here  did  he 
make  any  long  flay.  He  continued  to  fliew  himfelf  on  his  worft 
fide,  and  his  fuperiors  were  frequently  obliged  to  give  him  cor- 
re£lion  for  obliquities  in  his  conducl.  When,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  monallic  foundations,  it  came  to  his  turn  to  read  dur- 
ing dinner  time,  he  never  read  what  was  contained  in  the  book, 
but  delivered  a  letlure  according  to  the  diftates  of  his  fancy. 
He  himfelf  confefles,  that  in  reading  from  the  martyrology,  in- 
ftead  of  the  names  of  the  holy  women,  he  inferted  thofe  oif  the 
moft  noted  courtefans  of  the  town.  ^At  length,  being  weary  of 
repeated  chaftifement,  he  threw  off  the  cowl,  and  went  back  to 
Palermo. 

Here  he  gave  himfelf  for  a  time  to  the  ftudy  of  drawing ; 
but,  without  making  any  reform  in  his  manners,  he  addifted 
himfelf  to  excelTes  of  every  kind.  It  was  his  greateft  pleafurc 
to  rove  about  armed,  and  to  frequent  the  company  of  the  moft 
profligate  young  men  of  the  town.  There  was  never  a  fray  in 
wliich  he  was  not  concerned,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
when  he  could  refift  the  magiflratc,  and  deliver  the  prifoner  from 
his  authority.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  praflicc  of  forging 
the  tickctJvof  admiflion  to  the  theatres.  From  an  uncle  with 
whom  he  lived  he  {lole  confidcrable  fums  of  money  and  other. 
rnatters.  In  a  love  intrigue  between  a  pcrfon  of  rank  and  a  coufin 
gi  his,  he  made  himfelf  the  letter-carrier,  and  occafionally.  de- 
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raanded  of  the  lover  at  one  time  money,  at  another  a  watch,  and 
always  fomething  of  value,  in  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  which  fae 
(hamelefsly  took  and  appropriated  to  himfelf.  He  then  infinu- 
ated  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  a  notary,  to  whom  he  was 
related ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  a  bribe,  counterfeited  a  will  in  fa- 
vour of  a  certain  marchefe  Maurigi.  The  forgery  was  difcovered 
fome  years  afterwards,  and  the  affair  being  brought  before  the 
judges,  was  fully  proved ;  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  per<« 
fons  interefted  were  not  at  Palermo.  He  was  like  wife  charged 
with  having  murdered  a  'canon,  and  with  obtaining  feveral  fums 
of  money  from  a  monk  for  giving  him  written  permits  of  al>- 
fence  from  his  convent  at  various  times ;  all  of  which  papera 
were  found  to  be  forged. 

For  fuch  tranfatlions  as  thcfe  he  was  feveral  times  arrefted 
and  put  into  prifon ;  but  either  for  want  of  fufficient  evidence, 
or  from  the  compliqated  nature  of  the  bufmefs,  or  from  the  ex- 
tenGve  influence  of  his  relations,  he  as  often  found  means  of  fooa 
regaining  his  liberty.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  take  to  flight 
for  cheating  a  filverfmith  named  Marano  of  upwards  of  fixtf 
ounces  of  gold,  under  pretence  of  (hewing  him  a  treafure  hid 
in  a  cave.  On  bringing  him  to  the  place,  he  began  to  exhibit 
a  variety  of  fantadical  mummeries,  as  if  praflifing  fome  magical 
rites,  which  terminated  in  the  appearance  of  fome  accomplices 
of  Balfamo,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  theatrical  devils,  belaboured 
the  fhoulders  of  poor  Marano.  The  filverfmith,  though  higfalf 
incenfed  at  this  infamous  treatment,  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  law,  but  refolved  to  have  his  revenge  by 
murdering  the  impoftor.  This  being  furmifed  by  Balfamo,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  decamp. 

From  a  ncwfpaper  of  the  time  of  his  being  arrefted  at  Rome 
it  appears  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpefted  of  witchcraft.  This 
fufpicion  was  grounded  on  two  circumftances.  The  former, 
that,  under  pretext  of  relicviner  one  of  his  fitters  who  was  pof- 
fefled  by  a  devil,  he  obtained  from  a  country- vicar,  named  Ba- 
gario,  a  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  holy  oil,  though  none  of 
his  fifters  were  pofiefied.  The  other  was  the  apparition  of  z 
lady.  It  was  affirmed,  that,  being  afked  in  a  certain  company, 
in  what  attitude  and  employment  the  abfent  lady  was  at  the 
moment  they  were  fpeaking  of  her ;  Balfamo,  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity,  immediately  drew  a  quadrangle  on  the  floor,  and  pafling 
his  hands  to  and  fro  above  it,  ihe  was  fairly  feen  upon  the  floor 
playing  at  cards  with  three  other  perfons.  A  fervant  was  di- 
re£Hy  difpatched  to  the  lady's  houfe ;  who  found  her  exaftly  in 
the  attitude  and  employment  with  the  three  friends  as  reprc- 
fentcd  in  the  figure. 

Balfamo,  who  had  quitted  his  country  Palermo,  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  now  began  to  roam  about  the  world.  We  can 

here 
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here  only  follow  his  own  account,  til!  wc  meet  hinn  at  Rome, 
for  want  of  other  traces  and  informations.  With  the  money  he 
had  procured  by  his  fraud  on  the  fdverfmitli  he  travelled  to 
Mcfiina*  Here  he  got  acquainted  with  a  certain  Ahotas,  a 
Greek,  or  according  to  others  a  Spaniard,  who  was  verfed  in 
feveral  hin<^uaf^es,  poiTefi'cd  a  number  of  arabic  writings,  and 
gave  himfclf  out  for  a  great  chcmilt.  W  ith  this  new  friend  lie 
took  fhip,  vifited  the  Archipcbgo,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  in 
-/Egypt,  where  they  (laid  about  fonv  d;;ys,  and  his  fellow  tra- 
*veller  undertook  a  variety  of  clicmicid  operation^,  and  among 
the  reft  that  of  making  a  fort  of  filky  iliifF  from  hemp  and  flax,  by 
which  he  got  much  money.  From  Alc.xar.dria  they  proceeded 
to  Rodi,  where  they  likewife  obtained  fomc  money  by  chemical 
operations.  Quitting  the  ille  of  Rodi  they  bent  their  courfc 
to  Grand  Cairo,  but  by  contrary  winds  were  driven  to  Maltha ; 
where  they  remained  fome  time,  working  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  grand-mafter  Pinto.  Here  Altotas  died ;  and  Balfamo  re- 
folved  to  go,  in  company  with  a  knight  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  the  grand- mailer  himfelf,  to  Naples. 

It  is  impoifible  by  any  means  to  contract  the  numbcrlefs 
tricks  and  ftratagems  of  this  grand  impoftor,  in  almoll  every 
part  of  Europe,  within  the  limits  prefcribed  to  the  articles  of 
this  work.  His  aftoniihing  ingenuity  in  every  fpecies  of  fi6^ion 
and  deceit,  exceeds  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
antient  or  modern  roguery  ;  infomuch  tliat  he  was  held  for  a  real 
prodigy  by  every  one  to  whofe  ears  his  fame  had  reached.  His 
impollures  in  each  of  the  places  he  vilired  would  fill  a  confider- 
able  volume;  and  we  mud  conteiit  ourfelves  with  adding  that, 
for  fome  enormities  committed  at  Rome,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1 794 ;  referring  fuch  readers  af>  would  wilh  to  know 
more  of  him  to  the  Italian  original,  publiftied  at  Rome  by  the 
apoftoHcal  chamber,  under  the  title  of  Compendium  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  Giufeppe  Balfamo,  otherwife  called  count  Ca- 
glioftro,  extra6Ved  from  the  documents  of  the  procefs  carricdon 
againfl  him  at  Rome  in  the  year  1790,  Sec. 

CAHUSAC  (Louis  de),  born  at  Montauban,  where  his  fa- 
ther attended  the  bar,  began  his  ftudies  in  that  town,  and 
went  to  finifh  them  at  Touloufe,  where  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate. On  his  return  to  Montauban,  he  obtained  the  poll  of 
fecretary  of  the  intendance.  It  was  while  he  filled  this  office 
in  1736  that  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  Pharamond,  in  which  ^ 
he  errs  againft  hiftorical  truth.  Notwithftanding  this,  and  va- 
rious other  defeds  of  the  piece,  it  was  however  attended  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  on  its  reprefentation.  The  delire  of  enjoying 
the  applaufes  of  the  parterre,  made  him  quit  the  country  to  go 
to  Paris.  Here  the  count  de  Clermont  gave  him  the  title  of  hi» 

fecretarv. 
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fecretary.  In  this  quality  he  made  the  campaign  of  1743  '^'^^'^ 
that  prince,  whom  he  afterwards  left  in  order  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  literature.  The  opera  was  his  principal  employment; 
he  was  lucky  enough  not  to  be  difappointed  in  this  career.  Hi's 
verfiiication,  rather  cold,  and  fometimes  dry,  is  however  na» 
tural ;  and  therefore  Ranieau  preferred  Calniiac  to  other  poets, 
who,  with  a  greater  Hock  of  wit,  cannot  reftric^  themfelve;s  to 
fimplc  ornapwcnts,  nor  bend  to  their  ideas.  This  author  died  at 
Paris  in  the  month  of  June  1759*  He  was  of  a  relllefs,  lively, 
and  arrogant  temper,  extremely  tender  about  his  reputation,  and 
of  fo  acute  a  fcnfibility  that  it  turned  his  head,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability ihortened  his  days.  Praife  and  ccnfure  equally  raifed 
his  vivacity.  A  journalilt  having  highly  praifed  his  opera  of 
Zoroafter,  Cahufac  went  to  him ;  and,  embracing  him,  exclaim- 
ed :  Oh  what  obligations  I  owe  you  !  You  are  the  only  man  in 
all  France  who  has  had  the^  courage  to  fpcak  well  of  me[Ej. 

CAIET  (Pierre  Victor  Palma),  born  in  1525  at  Montri- 
chard  in  Touraine,  of  a  poor  family  ;  at  firll  he  was  aproteflant 
divine,  attached  to  Catherine  of  Bourbon,  filter  of  Henry  IV* 
was  depofed  in  a  fynod  on  a  charge  of  praftiling  the  arts  of 
magic.  This  fentence  accelerated  his  abjuration  :  he  delivered 
it  at  Paris  in  1595,  and  died  in  16 10,  at  the  age  of  85,  do6lor 
of  Sorbonne,  and  profeflbr  of  hcbrew  in  the  college  royal.  Caiet 
was  of  a  kind  and  ollicious  difpofition,  and  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  for  his  enemies  all  whom  he  had  obliged.  His 
flovenly  drefs,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  fury  in  looking  for 
the  philofopher's  ft  one,  drew  upon  him  no  lefs  contempt  than 
his  learning  brought  hi  in  refpett.  Notwithftanding  his  humble 
and  fhabby  exterior,  Henry  iV.  continued  to  admit  him  to 
court,  not  without  wifliing  however  to  avoid  it,  which  he  fliewed 
by  prefenting  him  with  a  Imall  eflate  in  the  country :  a  philofo- 
phical  retreat  fuiEcient  for  fatisfying  the  ambition  of  a  fcholar- 
The  calvinifts,  whom  he  had  defcrt'ed,  did  not  treat  him  fo  hand- 
fomely  as  Henry  IV. :  they  loaded  him  v/ith  injuries  and  ca- 
lumnies. Since  his  abjuration  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
Du  Moulin,  and  this  was  a  frefli  reafon  for  putting  his  old 
friends  in  an  ill  humour.  Caiet  did  not  remain  (ilent,  but  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1603,  againft  Du  Moulin,  the  book  emphatically  in- 
tituled, "  The  fiery  furnace,  and  The  reverberatory  furnace, 

[e]  He  wrote,  i.  Grigri,  in  r2mo.  a  more  thanput  il  in  vcrfe),  the  fcftivilics  of 

little  romance,  prctlily  written.     2.  The  I'o'yhvinnia,    tlic    ftltiviucs   of  flymen, 

hiilory  of  tlic  dance,  antient  and  modern,  Z.t..-,  Nti  ,  Zoioaflcr,  the  birth  ofOliris, 

th'CC   fmall   vols,   in   izmo.   which   were  and    An;ifreon,    all    operas;    bcfidca   the 

well  rcieivcd  by  the*  public.     3.  Phara-  Loves  of  Tcmpc,  which  is  attributed  to 

mond^  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  two  ira-  him.      He  left  in  MS.  a  tragedy  of  Man- 

tcdics;  Zencide,  and  the  Algerinc,  tuo  liis;  uith  two  comedies,  the  Mai-adroit 

comedies,  the  former  of  which  properly  par  finclTcj  and  the  Dupe  dc  foimcme. 
Ip^longs  to  M.  Watelet  (Cahufac  did  no 

for 
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for  evapoTating  the  pretended  waters  of  Siloam  (this  was  the 
title  of  Du  Moulin's  work),  and  for  ftrengthening  the  fire  of 
purgatory." — An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which,  if  true,  is 
much  to  his  honour  [fJ.  The  intimacy  between  the  count  dc 
Soifibns  and  the  fifter  of  Henry  IV.  proceeded  fuch  lengths, 
that  they  ordered  Caiet  to  marry  them  immediately.  On  his 
Tcfufal  to  do  it,  the  prince  threatened  to  kill  him.  "  Kill  me 
then,  replied  Caiet :  I  had  much  rather  die  by  the  hand  of  a 
prince  than  by  that  of  the  hangman  [g]." 

CAJETAN,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  1469,  at  Cajeta,  a  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper  name  was  Thomas  dc 
Vio ;  but  he  took  that  of  Cajetan  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  entered  of  the  order  of  Dominic,  of  which  he  became 
an  illuftrious  ornament;  and  having  taken  a  dodlor's  degree 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  taught  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He 
went  regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it ;  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years.  He 
defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  fufFered  greatly  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  intituled,  "  Of  the  power  of  the 
pope ;"  and>  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occafion,  was  made  bifhop 
of  Cajeta.  Then  he  was  raifcd  to  the  archlepifcopal  fee  of  Pa- 
lermo; and  in  1517  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  The 
year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate  into  Germany,  to  quell  the  com- 
motions which  Luther  had  raifcd  by  his  oppofition  to  Leo's  in- 
dulgences :  but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of 
Frederic  eledlor  of  Saxony,  let  him  at  defiance  j  and  though,  in 
obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Augfburg,  yet 
be  rendered  his  endeavours  of  no  cirecl.  Cajetan  was  employed 
in  fevcral  other  negotiations  and  tranfa<flions,  being  not  only  a 
man  of  letters,  but  having  a  peculiar  turn  for  bufinefs  ;  and  at 
length  died,  in  15 "^4,  when  he  was  65  years  old. 

ijixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  moft  fubtile  logician,  an 
admirable  philofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine.     He  wrote 

[F]S€f  th€  different  ttftimonies-refpcft-  lars  of  it  in  his  Nouveaux  Mcmoircs  de 

ia^  him,  by  his  contemporaries,  in  the  litteratuie.     Dr.  Caiet  enters  into  all  the 

sxjcvth  vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  Niceron.  details  that  may  furni(h  amufemcnt  to  cu- 

[c]   He  left  behind  him  fevcral  con-  riofity,  and  matter  of  rcflcdtion  to  philo- 

troverital  pieces,  far  lefs  confulted  than  his  fophy.    In  the  Chronologic  fcpiennairc  are 

Chronologic  fcptcnuaire,    i6c6,   in  Svo.  contained  relations^  pocms«manireibs,  in- 

from  the  peace  of  Vcrv ins  in  1598  to  the  ftru^ions,    letters,   pleadings,   and  otlicr 

year  1^)04.    Thi  reception  this  work  met  pieces,  of  which  the  greater  part  \*ouldh:^ve 

with  obfiged  him  to  add  to  the  hiftory  of  been  loft  to  poilcrity.    Befides  thefe  public 

the  peace  that  of  the  war  that  went  beiore  pieces,    we  find  a  great  number  of  private 

it.    We  have  this  add'tional  hiftory  in  the  anecdotes, unknown  toother  writeri.,vvhich 

3  vo^.  of  his  Chronologic  ncvennaire,  1 60S,  the  author  was  cnab'ed  to  pickup  at  the 

Isvo.  from  r5'59  to  1598.   Itnicwsusall  the  court  of  Catherine  dc  Bour'jon,  and  that 

pajns  and  trouble  it  coft  Henry  IV.  to  get  of  Henry  IV.  with  vhonj  he  wa^  on  a  U* 

poll- fllon  of  his  kingdom.  The  abbe  d*Ar-  milisu'  footing, 
tigny  has  wllc^eJ  t!  e  principal  parUc-- 

com- 
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commentaries  upon  Arlftotle's  philofophy,  and  upon  Thomas 
Aqulnas's  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tranflation  of  all  the  books 
of  the  old  arid  new  teftaments  from  the  originals,  excepting 
Solomon's,  fong  and  the  prophets,  which  he  had  begun,  but  did 
not  live  to  proceed  far  in  j  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  which 
he  defignedly  omitted ;  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  nc- 
ceflary  for  a  man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but 
with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him, 
as  a  tranflatbr  of  the  bible,  is  critical  and  hidorical.  "  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  tranllations  of  the  bible 
purely  literal ;  .being  perOiaded,  that  the  fcripture  could  not  be 
tranflatcd  too  literallyj  it  being  the  word  of  God,  to  which  it  is 
expTcfsly  forbid  cither  to  add  or  diminifl)  any  thing.  This  car- 
dinal, in  his  preface  to  the  pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method 
he  obferved  in  his  tranflation  of  that  book  ;  and  he  afhrms,  that 
although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranflatcd 
part  of  the  bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  purpofe  he 
made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underftood  the  language  well, 
the  one  a  jew,  the  other  a  chriftian,  whom  he  defired  to  tranflatc 
the  hebrew  words  exa£lly  according  to  the  letter  and  grammar, 
although  their  tranflation  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I 
own,  fays  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  This 
hebrew  diftion  is  literally  fo ;  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
clear  unlefs  it  is  changed  fo :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard  all  tlic 
different  fignifications,  conftantly  replied.  Never  trouble  your- 
felves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  docs  not  appear  to  you  ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  your  bufmefs  to  expound,  but  to  interpret :  do  you  interpret 
it  exa£lly  as  it  lies,  and  leave  to  the  expofitors  the  care  of 
making  fenfe  of  it."  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  looked  upon  this 
as  too  bold,  fays,  tllat  Cajetan,  "  who  has  fucceedcd  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got  no  reputa- 
tion by  what  he  did  upon  the  bible,  becaufe  he  followed  the 
prejudices  of  thofe  who  ftuck  dole  to  the  hebrew  grammar.** 
But  father  Simon  is  of  opinion  that  he  "  may  in  fome  meafurc 
be  juflified :  for  he  did  not,  fays  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the 
antient  latin  tranflator,  or  the  other  tranflators  of  the  bible ;  but 
would  only  have  tranflations  of  the  bible  to  be  made  from  the 
original  as  literally  as  can  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thcfe  ori- 
ginals, which  can  be  called  the  pure  word  of  God ;  and  becaufe 
in  tranflationsj  which  are  not  literal,  there  are  always  fome 
things,  which  do  t\bt  thoroughly  exprefs  the  original.** 

CAlLLE  (Nicholas  Lewis  de  la),  a  french  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Rumigny  in  1714,  and  went 
through  his  early  (ludies  at  the  college  of  Lifieux  in  Paris.  Hid 
turn  for  aflronomy  foon  connecled  him  with  the  celebrated 
CaflTmi,  who  procured  him  an  apartment  in  the  obfervatory ; 
and,  aifillcd  by  the  counfcls.  of  tliis  mailer,  he  foon  acquired  a 

nan^e 
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name  among  the  aftronomers.  He  clivided  with  M.  de  Thury  tlid 
immenfe  labour  of  projefting  the  meridian  line  ;  which,  paffmg 
through  the  obfervatory,  extended  to  ilie  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. In  17395  he  was  named,  without  his  knowledge,  profefTor  of 
mathematics  in  the  college  of  Mazarine  ;  and,  in  1741,  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,   Moft  of  the  academies  in  Europe 
did  him  this  honour.  In  1 750,  countenanced  and  piotefled  by  the 
court,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  cnpe  of  Good  Hope,  with  a 
view  of  examining  the  fouthcrn  liars  which  are  not  vifible  in  our 
horizon  :  and,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  determined  the  portion 
of  near  ten  thoufand  itars  till  then  unknown.    Upon  his  return 
to  France,  he  continued  his  aftronomical  purfuits;   publiflied 
his  catalogue  of  the  fiars,  and  the  obfervations  on  which  it  was 
drawn  up ;  and  was  every  year  producing  new  works  in  aftro- 
nomy,  mathematics,  and  navigation,  when  a  malignant  fe\'er 
took  him  oft' in  1762,  aged  48.     In  all  his  works  (and,  befidts 
pieces  inferted  in  tlie  collections  of  the  academy,  there  are  fe- 
deral volumes  in  4to  and  8vo),  there  is  an  accuracy,  clearnefs, 
and  preciijon,  very  neceflary  to  the  abftraft  fciences,  and  pe- 
culiar to  M.  de  la  Caille. 

CAIUS,  or  KAYES  (Dr.  John),  a  very  eminent  Englifli 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Norwich  Oft.  6,  15 10 ;  and  after  he  had 
been  well  inftituted  in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city, 
was  fent  to  Gonvil-hall  in  Cambridge  Sept.  12,  1529.  He  took 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  at  the  regular  times ;  and  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1533.  To  accomplifh  himfelf  as 
much  as  poflible,  he  formed  a  fchcme  of  travelling  -,  and  in  1539 
he  fet  out  for  Italy,  making  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany  m 
his  road.  He  iiudicd  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John 
Baptiit  Montanus,  and  took  a  degree  of  M.  D.  there  in  1541. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1544;  and  dilHnguifhed  himfelf  fo 
greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncommon  Ikill  in  his  profeflion, 
that  he  became  at  length  phyfician  to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was 
afterwards  continued  in  that  place  by  the  queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  till  1568,  when  he  was  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a 
fufpicion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popifh  religion  [h]. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1573 ;  and  at  his  death  gave  his  eftatc 
to  build  a  new  college  to  Gonvil-hall,  and  to  maintain  fome  {In- 
dents therein.  This  Iicufe  is  now  called  Gonvil  and  Kavcs  col- 
legCf  where  the  founder  has  a  monument  in  the  chapel,  with 
this  infcription,  Fui  Ca'tns* 

There  was  alfo  another  John  Caius,  who  lived  fomewhat 

[h]  He  wrote  a  great  many  books  in  c.  De  annnlibus  coilegii  Gone  villi  &  Caii. 

laCin,  MRiong  which  ucre,  i  .De  ephemera  Beildes  thefe  original  works,  be  tmnCated 

Britannica.    2.  De  antiquitate  Canrabrigi-  a  great  part  of  Galen  and  Celfus  into  la- 

cniis  acadrmiip.     3.   De  canibus  Britan*  tin»  and  made  large  annotations  upon  thefe 

SKIS.   4.  De  aaciquis  Bhtanniio  uibibus.  Mihors« 

earlier^ 
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eatHer,  And  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Caius  travel- 
led alfo  into  Italy,  and  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  by  fomc  literary 
labours ;  particularly  by  a  tranllation  from  the  latin  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  fiege  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he  dedicated  to 
that  king. 

There  was  likewife  Thomas  Caius,  a  Lincolnfiiire  man,  who, 
as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  an  eminent  latin ift,  grecian, 
poet,  orator,  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  worth,  and  at  length  an- 
tiquitatum  oxonienfiura  plane  hclluo."  He  was  brought  up  at 
Oxford,  and  ele^Eled  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  152^.  He 
was  made  regiftrar  of  the  univerfity,  which  place  he  quitted 
about  1530,  upon  his  becoming  domcllic  chaplain  to  John  Long- 
land,  bidiop  of  Lincoln.  Li  .1559  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Sarum,  and  mafter  of  Univerfity  college  in  Oxford  in  1561. 
All  which  preferments,  together  with  the  redlory  of  Trcdington 
in  Worcefterihire,  to  which  he  was  prefented  in  j  563,  he  held  to 
the  day  of  his  death ;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodge,  at  Uni- 
verfity college,  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  "  Aflertio  antiquitatis 
Oxonienfis  academise,"  which  he  finiftied  in  fcvcn  days,  and  pre- 
fented it  in  manufcript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her 
being  entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  Sept.  1566.  A  copy  of 
this  work  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius,  the  phy(V;ian 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book,  intituled, 
"  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  Academix,"  and  publifhed  them 
together  in  1568  under  the  name  of  Londinenfis,  and  in  1574 
under  the  name  of  John  Caius.  I'homas  Caius  wrote  a  reply, 
as  Wood  tells  us,  foon  after  the  firft  edition  of  his  Aflertio  was 
publiflied,  intituled,  "  Examen  judicii  Cantabrigienfis  cujufdam, 
qui  fe  Londiaenfem  dicit,  nupcr  de  origine.utriufque  academiae 
lati :"  but  this  was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius  tranflated  into 
englifh,  at  the  requed  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafmus's  para- 
phrafe  on  St.  Mark  :  alio  from  engliih  into  latin,  the  fer- 
mons  of  Longland  bifliop  of  Lincoln ;  from  greek  into  latin, 
Arillotle's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's  tragedies, 
Ifocrates's  Nicocles,  &c.  &c. 

CALABER  (QuiNTUs),  an  antient  poet  of  Smyrna,  is  author 
of  the  Paralipomena  of  Homer,  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  the 
Iliad.  This  greek  poem,  compofed  with  elegance,  the  beft  edi- 
tion whereof  is  that  of  Paw,  Leyden,  1734,  8vo.  was  found  by 
the  cardinal  BefTarion  in  a  monallery  of  the  domain  of  Otranto 
in  Calabria. 

CALAMY  (Edmund),  an  eminent  prefl^yterian  divine,  was 
born  at  London,  Feb.  j6co,  and  educated  at  ^Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1619,  and  that 
of  B.  D.  in  1632.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-arminian  party 
hindered  him  from  obtaining  a  fellowlhip,  but  he  was  at  length 
chofen  tanquam  focius  of  that  college.  l)r,  Felton,  bifhop  of  Ely, 

took 
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took  him  afterwards  into  the  number  of  bis  chaplains ;  in  which 
ftation  he  purfucd  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour,  employing  there- 
in 16  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to  the 
vcarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Swaffham-Prior,  in  Cambridgefbire, 
which  he  refigned,  on  being  choi'en,  after  Fclton's  death  (which 
.  happened  in  1626),  one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  Edmundfbury  in 
Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years ;  and  is  faid  by  fome  writers 
to  have  been  a  very  ftridl  conformift :  but  when  bifliop  Wren*s 
articles  and  the  book  of  fports  came  to  be  infiftcd  on,  he  thought 
It  his  duty  to  avoid  conforming  for  the  future,  and  apologized 
for  his  former  conduft  in  a  recantation  fermon,  preached  at 
£ury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Eflcx  to  the 
re£bory  of  Rochford  in  Efl'ex ;  and  then  chofcn  minifter  of  St. 
Mary  Aldcrmanbury,  which  brought  him  to  London  in  1639. 
In  July  the  fame  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Nov.  1640, 
he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prelbytcrian  caufe^ 
and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous  Sme£lymnuus ; 
which,  himfelf  fays,  gave  the  firft  deadly  blow  to  epifcopacy. 
The  authors  of  this  traft  were  five,  the  initial  letters  of  whole 
names  compofe  the  word  Smeftymnuus,  viz.  Stephen  Marfhal, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomcn,  and 
William  Spurftow.  It  was  publiflied  at  London  in  164 1,  in  4to, 
and  intituled,  An  anfwer  to  a  book,  intituled.  An  humble  re-' 
wonftrance,  &c.  The  SmcSymnuus  is  mentioned  by  bifliop 
Wilkins,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  gift  of  preaching,  as  a 
capital  work  againft  epifcopacy.  In  1641,  the  houfe  of  lords 
appointed  Calamy  to  be  a  member  of  the  fub*committee  for 
coniidering  of  ways  to  accommodate  ecclefiailical  affairs :  **  in 
which,"  fays  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his  account  of  cjcfted  members, 
**  things  were  brought  into  a  very  hopeful  pofture ;  but  the 
whole  deflgn  was  fpoiled  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill, 
againft  bifhops,  &c.'* 

Calamy  was  afterwards  an  adlive  member  of  the  aflembly  of 
divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament.  He 
was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers,  and  his 
miYiifterial  abilities  procured  him  very  great  intereft  in  the  city 
of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own 
parilh,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  pcrfons  of  quality. 
tie  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fedaries,  and  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences,  which  were  committed 
after  the  king  was  brought  from  the  iile  of  Wight,  The  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Lopdon  minillers  to  the  general  and  his  council 
of  war,  prefented  Jan.  18,  1648  (which  Collier  in  his  Church 
Hiftory  ftyles  an  inftance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold 
reprimand  of  a  vi£torious  army),  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what 
Calamyi  and  fome  other  miniiler^  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  had 
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delivered  in  two  conferences ;  the  firft  with  the  general  and  his 
council,  the  fccond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  [i]. 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  M^as  very  affiduous 
to  procure  the  return  of  Charles  11.  and  aftually  preached  before 
thfe  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the  king's  refloration  •,  and 
was  one  of  the  divines  fent  over  to  compliment  him  in  Holland. 
June  1660,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and 
was  offered  the  bifliopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  which  he 
refufed  [k]. 

Calamy  was  one  of  the  commifTioners  for  the  conference  at 
the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  cure  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  1662,  for  nonconformity. 
Aug.,  30th  following,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing that  he  might  be  permitted  to  continue  in -the  exercife  of 
his  minillerial  office.  Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in 
council,  his  majefly  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  in- 
dulgence, if  it  were  at  all  feafible :  but  Dr.  Sheldon,  bifliop  of 
London,  in  a  warm  fpeech  oppofcd  it.  So  that>  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  carried,  that  no  indulgence  ihould  be  granted.  Calamy 
remained  however  in  his  pariih,  and  came  conflantly  to  church. 
On  Sunday,  Dec.  28,  1662,  the  expefted  preacher  not  coming 
in  due  time,  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  parifli  prevailed 
upon  Calamy  to  fupply  his  place.  Certain  palfages  in  his  fer- 
moii  on  this  occafion  gave  fo  mu^ch  od'ence  [l],  that  he  was 

[1]  In  CrumweUS  time   he  lived  as  bidiopriCi  who  had  preached  and  writtin 

privately  as  he  could.  The  following  i^ory,  and  doitefo  much  .igainf^  epifcopacy^  never 

which  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the  prrfbyterian  would  be  rrufied  for  his  takel: 

council  oi  ftate»  aflertcd  of  his  own  know-  fo  the  clamour  was  very  loud  a^aiaft  hie 

ledge,  is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  approve  acccptan:e  of  it." 

of  his  ufurpation.    **  Cromwell  having  a         [l]  One  of  them  was  this.  "  You  have 

dciign  to  let  up  himfelf,  and  bring  the  had  three  famous  fucceirors,  Dr.  Taylor 

crown  upon  his  own  hcid,  fent  for  fome  for  fevcn  years;  Dr.  Stoughfon  for  feven 

ot  the  chief  city  divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  years,  and  myfelf.     I  have  been  with  you 

matter  ofconfcience  to  be  determined  hy  almoft  twenty-four  years;  and  may  not 

their  advice.  Amopg  iliefc  was  the  leading  God  now  unchurch  you,  by  fufTrring  you 

Mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppofcd  the  to  want  a  faithful  minifter  to  go  in  and 

projedl  of  Cromwell's  iingle  government,  out  before  you  ?    This  is  one  reafon  upon 

and  offered  to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and  which  account  I  may  fafcly  fay,  the  ark 

impraAicable.    Cromwell  an fwcred  readi-  of  God  is  in  danger,  and  AldermanburjT 

ly  upon  the  firft  head  of  unlawful, and  sp-  may  truly  feel  the  lofs  of  the  ark."    An- 

pealed  to  the  fafety  of  the  nation  being  the  other  paflTage  ran  thus:    "  1   read   that 

fupreme  law  ;    But,  fays  he,  pray,  Mr.  among  the  Romans,  when  any  man  -wa» 

Calamy, why  impra^icable  ?  He  replied;  accufed  for  his  life,  all  his  relations  put 

Oh!  it  is  againft  the  voiceof  the  nation  ;  on  mourning  apparel,  and  they  followed 

there  will  be  nine  in  ten  againit  you.  him  to  his  trial  in  mourning,  thereby  to 

Very  well,  fays  Cromwell ;  but  what  if  I  (hew  ihcir  love  to   the  party  in  danger, 

(hould  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  Now  did  you  love  the  gofpel,  the  miniftcrt 

in  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  ordinances  of  Chrift, 

do  the  bufinefs  ?"  you  would  all  put  on  mourning,  and  la* 

[k]  It  was  faid  in  the  city  on  this  oc-  mcnt  for  the  gofpel,  the  ark  of  God,  that 

cafion,  as  we  are  told  by  Baxter  in  his  Re-  is  in  danger  :  and  becaufe  you  do  not,  it 

liquiae,  that  "  if  Calamy  Ihould  accept  of  a  is  a  fign  you  have  no  lo>c  for  ilic  gofpel.'* 

Vol.  IU.  S  com- 
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committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord  mayor's  warrant,  for  coil'* 
tempt  of  the  adt  ot  uniformity ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  king  dit 
charged  him.  The  fight  of  London  in  afhes,  which  he  lived  to 
fee,  broke  his  heart :  he  died  Oft.  29,  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  praftical 
preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of  the  greateft 
men  ;  of  which  his  grandfon  (after  telling  us  that  Calamy  had 
the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of  the  relloration,  at  court,  in 
the  city,  and  country,  of  any  of  the  minifters,  but  faw  whither 
things  were  tending)  gives  the  following  in  fiance.  Having  oc- 
cafion,  when  general  Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church, 
a  little  after  the  rcftoration,  on  a  facrament-day,  to  fpeak  of 
fdthy  lucre :  "  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  called  filthy,  but  becaufe 
it  makes  men  do  bafe  and  filthy  things  i  fome  men  will  betray 
three  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  fake."  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  ufually  waved  up  and  down  whilft  hc 
was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Befides  publi(hing 
fevcral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public  occafions,  and  fome 
others  on  praftical  fubjefts,  he  had  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the 
**  Vindication  of  the  prefbyterial  government  and  miniftry," 
priitted  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  divinum  minifterii  evangelici  An- 
glicani,"  printed  in  1650.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  firft 
wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  fevex\ 
children. 

CALAMY  (Benjamin),  an  eminent  divine  and  excellent 
preacher,  was  fon  of  the  preceding  by  a  fecond  wife.  From  St. 
Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  placed  when  very  young, 
he  was  fent  to  Cath«rine-hall,  Cambridge,  and  fucccflively  took 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that 
hall,  and  an  eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen 
minifter  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed 
one  of  his  majefty*s  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1680  hc  took  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  In  1683  he  preached,  in  his  own  church,  his 
famous  fermon  on  Luke  xi.  41,  which  he  afterwards  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a  fcrupulous  confciencc. 
It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George  JefFeries,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter, 
afterwards  lord  Jefferies,  and  high  chancellor  of  England.  At 
the  end  of  the  fermon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his 
father's,  to  ihew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformifts  then,  were 
zealous  for  conformity  when  themfelves  were  in  pofTeflion  of 
the  churches.  1  his  fermon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  publi- 
cation by  Mr.  Thomas  Delaunc,  a  zealous  nonconformift",  in  a 
piece  intituled,  "  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconformifts,  Src.'^ 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon  calledj^ 
♦*  Scrupulous  Confcience^  inviting  hereto  :  to  which  is  added,  a 
parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chriftian  rites  and  ce- 
remonies/'  For  the  publifliing  this  book  Dclaune  was  taken  up, 
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Nov.  29, 1683,  *"^  committed  to  Newgate.  After  his  commit- 
ment, he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Calamy,  wherein,  after  having 
often  told  him,  that  ne  wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was 
imprifoned  entirely  on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  All  I 
defire  is,  that  fcrupulous  confcienccs,  who  trouble  not  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  fhould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leaft,  as  weak  brethren, 
according  to  Rom.  xiv.  i.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties,  for  not 
fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of  decency  and 
order,  though  excentric  to  the  fchcme  we  have  of  it  in  our  only 
rule  of  faith.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  excufe  this  trouble  from  a 
ftranger,  who  would  fain  be  convinced  by  fomething  more  like 
divinity  than  Newgate,  where  any  meflage  from  you  (hall  be 
welcome  to  your  humble  fervant,  'V.  D."  To  this  epiftle  Calamy 
anfwered,  "  that  if  Mr.  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the 
account  of  ahfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  became  him***  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe  were 
fent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  dodor,  which  did  not  hinder  his 
being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  Jan.  following,  and 
fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  remain  prifoner 
till  he  paid  his  nne,  and  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
a  year,  and  his  book  to  be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By 
wnich  fentence,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  pcrifhed  in 
Newgate,  nobody  thinking  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  fo 
fmall  a  fum  for  one  of  the  beft  fcholars  in  Europe.  His  death 
gave  great  concern  to  Dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his  dif- 
charge  with  fir  George  JefFeries,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate 
when  he  was  common-ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to 
no  purpofe. 

In  1683,  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  upon  his  admiflion  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,* 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-ftreet,  annexed.   June  1 8, 1 685, 
he  was  inftalled  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St..  Paul.     The  fate  of  alderman  Cornifii,  his  parifliioner  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  affefled  him  in  a  very  fenfible  manner. 
He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his  trial  for  high  treafon, 
and  vifited  him  in  Newgate ;  and  being  earneftly  prefled  to  at- 
tend him  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  told  Mr.  Cornifh,  that 
he  could  as  well  die  with  him,  as  bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in 
fuch  circumftances  as  he  was  in.     On  his  repeated  applications 
to  fir  George  JefFeries  in  the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this 
anfwer  :  "  Dear  do^flor,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  g^ive  your- 
felf  no  further  trouble  •,  for  I  can  aflure  you,  that  if  you  could 
offer  a  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,  and  a 
bunch  of  pearls  as  big  as  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  it  would 
not  purchafe  his  life"     It  is  thought  the  violent  death  of  this 
gentleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities,  brought  on  his  lafl"* 
iiJnefs,  which  carried  him  off  in  January  1686.    Dr.  William 
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Sherlock)  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Faul'Sj  preached  J3r.  Cahmy'^ 
funeral  fermon  [m]. 

CALAMY  (Edmund),  a  very  eminent  divine  among  the  non- 
conformifls,  grandfon  to  Mr.  L  dmund  Calamy  minifter  of  Alder- 
manburv,  by  his  eldell  fon  JMr.  Edmund  CaJamy  (who  was  ejefle^ 
out  of  tne  living  of  JVloreton  in  EiTeXy  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day^ 
1662),  was  born  April  5,  1671.  Having  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  grammar  learning  at  feveral  private  fchools,  and 
unoer  Mr.  nartcliSe  at  Merchant-Taylors,  where  he  contrafled 
a  clofe  friendOiip  with  Mr.  Dawes,  afterwards  fir  William 
Dawes,  and  archbifhop  of  York,  as  alfo  with  Mr.  Hugh  I}oulter« 
the  primate  of  Ireland ;  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  logic,  na« 
tural  philofophy,  and  metaphyficsi  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Craddock  at  the  academy  kept  by  him  at  Wickham 
3rook  in  Suffolk.  In  March  1688,  he  went  over  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he  {ludied  philofophy  under  De  Vries, 
and  civil  law  under  Vander  Muyden,  and  attended  Grxvius'9 
lc£lures  upon  Sophocles  and  PufFendorfs  Introduction.  His 
application  to  his  ftudies  at  tliis  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent 
one  whole  night  every  week  among  his  books  \  and  his  profi- 
ciency therein  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  two  of  his  country- 
men at  that  univerfity,  who  rofc  afterwards  to  very  hijgh  ilations 
in  church  and  (late,  lord  Charles  Spencer>  the  famous  earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  Mr.  Charles  Frimnell,  afterwards 
fucceffively  bifhop  of  Norwich  and  of  Wincbefter,  with  both  of 
Y^hom  he  kept  up  his  acqu^dntance  as  long  as  he  and  they  lived. 
Whilft  he  refided  in  Holland,  an  offer  of  a  profefTor's  chair  in 
the  univcriity  of  Edinburgh  was  made  him  by  Mr.  Carftairs^ 
principal  of  that  univerfity,  fent  over  on  purpofc  to  find  a  perfon 
properly  qualified  for  fuch  an  office  i  which  he  declined,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1691,  bringing  with  him  letters  from 
Graevius  to  Dr.  Pocock,  canon  of  Chrift-church,  and  regius 
profeflbr  of  hebrew,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  favilian  pro* 
ieffor  of  aflrono^)y,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profecutc 
his  (Indies  in  the  bodleian  library.  His  refiding  at  Oxford  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwdl. 
Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  iludy,  he  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  controverfy  between  the  conformifts 
and  nonconformifts,  and  was  led  to  join  the  latter.  Coming  to 
London  in  16^2,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  alliftant  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Sylvefter  at  Mackfriars  ;  and  on  June  22,  1694,  was 
ordained  at  Mr.  Anneflcy*s  meetirig-houfe  in  Little  St.  Helen's, 
and  foon  after  invited  to  become  afliftant  to  Mr.  Daniel  Williams 
in  Hand-alley.  Oft.  20,  1702,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lec- 
turers at  Salters-hall,  and  in  1703  fucceeded  Mr.  Vincent  Alfop, 
as  paftor  of  a  great  congregation  in  Wedminfter.    He  drew  up 

f  m]  The  pieces  he  printed  in  his  life,    (ioni :  thirtcea  others  Mrer«  publUhed  in 
ti^«  Vircxc,  feveo  fermons  on  feveral  occa-    one  volume  after  hi\  death. 
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the  table  of  contents  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  and' 
times,  which  was  fent  to  the  prefs  in  16969  made  fome  remarks 
dn  the  work  itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index  ;  and  refleding  oa 
the  ufefulncfs  of  the  book,  he  faw  the  expediency  of  continuing^ 
it,  for  Mr.  Baxter's  hlllory  came  no  lower  than  1684.  Ac- 
cordingly he  compofed  an  abridgment  of  it ;  with  an  account 
of  many  others  of  thofc  minifters  who  were  ejefted  after  the 
refloration  of  Charles  II.  their  apology  for  themfelves  and  their 
adherents  ;  containing  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity  and* 
pradlice,  as  to  dated  and  occa(ional  communion  with  the  church 
of  England  \  and  a*  continuation  of  their  hiflory  till  the  year 
169 1.  This  work  was  publifhed  in  1702.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Hoadly  (afterwards  bifhop  of  VVinche'ler)  publifhed  the 
two  parts  of  his  •*  Rrafonablenefs  of  conformity  to  the  church  ot 
England,  &c.  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Calamy's  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  hiftory,  &c."  As  a  reply  to  thefc  treatifes,  Mr.  Calamy 
publifhed  the  fame  year,  **  A  defence  of  moderate  noncon* 
formity;"  and  foon  after  Mr.  Hoadly  fent  abroad,  "  A  ferious 
admonition  to  Mr.  Calamy,"  occafioned  by  the  firft  part  of  hit^^ 
"  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity.'* 

Next  year  Mr.  Calamy  publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  his^ 
**  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity;"  with  an  anfwer  to  Mr 
Hoadly's  Serious  Admonition.     In  1705  he  fent  abroad  the 
third  part  of  his  Defence ;  to  which  was  added,  **  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoadly,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Con- 
formity."   In  1707  Mr.  Hoadly  publifhed  his  Defence  of  Epif- 
copal  Ordination ;  and  Mr.  Calamy  drew  up  a  reply,  both  to 
the  argumentative  and  hiftorical  part  of  it,  but  forbore  printing 
it,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  abridgment  of  Baxter's  life, 
that  he  might  not  eive  his  antagonifl  any  diflurbance  in  thtt 
purfuit  of  that  political  conteft,  in  which  he  was  fo  happily  en- 
gaged, and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  true  lovers  of  his^ 
country.     In  1709  Mr.  Calamy  made  a  tour  to  Scotland,  and 
had  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfities- 
of  hdinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glafgow,     In  1713  he  publifhed' 
a  fecond  edition  of  his  abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  hiflory  of 
his  life  and  times;  in  which,  among  other  additions,  there  is 
a  continuation  of  the  hiftory  through  king  William's  reign,  and  • 
queen  Anne's,  down  to  the  pafling  of  the  occafional  bill ;  and 
in  the  clofe  is  fubjoined  the  reformed  liturgy,  which  was  drawn- 
up  and  prefented  to  the  bifliopsin  1661  ;  "  that  the  world  may 
judge  (he  fays  in  the  preface)  hoW  fairly  the  ejefted  minifterf 
have  been  often  reprefented  as  irrcconcileable  enemies  to  all 
liturgies."     in  1718  he  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather' 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  againfl  certain  refleftions  caft  upon 
them  by  Mr.  archdeacon  Echard  in  his  hiftory  of  England ;  and 
in  172b  appeared  his  continuadon  of  tht  account  of  the  mi- 
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nifters,  IcStuTCTSf  maifters^  and  fellows  of  colleges^  and  fchool" 
rtiafters,  who  were  eje£ted  and  filenccd  after  the  reftoration  in 
t66o,  by,  or  before  the  a6l  of  uniformity.  He  died  June  3> vi732> 
greatly  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diflenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eflablifhed  church,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  Mr.  Daniel 
Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached,  obferves, 
**  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofitiom,  and  very 
moderate  with- regard  to  differences  in  point  of  religion.''  Be- 
fides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publilhed  a  great  many 
fermons  on  feveral  fuDJe£ls  and  occafions,  particularly,  a  vin- 
dication of  that  celebrated  text,  i  John  v.  7,  from  being  fpuri- 
ous,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on  the  fuppofition  of  being  ge- 
nuine, in  four  fermons,  preached  at  the  Salters-hall  lectures.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  thirteen  children. 

CALANUS,  an  Indian  philofopher  who  followed  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies.  Being  tornvented  with 
the  colic  after  pafling  83  years  in  health,  he  petitioned  the  con- 
queror to  caufe  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erefted  whereon  he  might 
nnifh  his  days  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country.  That 
prince,  who  loved  and  efteemed  him,  reluflantly  yielding  to  his 
entreaties,  ordered  his  army  to  range  itfelf  in  order  or  battle 
round  the  funeral  pile.  Calanus,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
riiagnificently  habited,  afcended  the  pile  with  a  tranquil  and 
compofed  countenance,  faying  as  he  went  up,  that,. "  having  loft 
his  health  and  feen  Alexander,  life  had  nothing  more  to  intereft 
him.'*  He  bore  the  aSion  of  the  fire  without  difcovering  any 
figns  of  uneafinefs  or  pain  ;  and,  on  being  aflced  if  he  had  no- 
tning  to  fay  to  Alexander  ? — "  No,  returned  the  philofopher,  I 
reckon  foon  to  receive  him  at  Babylon."  The  hero  dying  three 
iflonths  afterwards  in  that  city,  the  brachman  was  thought  to 
have  been  a  prophet ;  a  ciicumflance  which  added  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous  to  his  hiftory. 

■  CALASIO  (Marius),  a  francifcan,  and  profeflbr  of  the  he- 
brew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little  to  be  faid, 
but  that  he  publiflied  there,  in  the  year  1621,  a  Concordance  of 
the  Bible,  which  confiiled  of  four  great  volumes  in  folio.  This 
work,  which  is  properly  a  concordance  of  hebrew  words,  has 
been  highly  approved  and  commended  by  both  papifts  and  pro- 
tcftants,  and  is  indeed  a  vdry  admirable  work.  For,  befides  the 
hebrew  words  in  the  bible,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
with  the  latin  verfion  over-againft  them  ;  there  are  in  the  margin 
the  differences  between  the  Septuagint  verfion  and  the  Vulgate  ^ 
ft)  that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  bibles  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
article  there  is  a  kind  of  diclionary,  which  gives  the  fignification 
•  of  each  hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
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tt  with  other  oriental  hnguages,  viz.  with  the  fjrTiac,  arabicy 
chaldee^  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for  determining  more 
exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  hebrew  words.  The  plan  of 
this  hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a  concordance  of 
rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firft  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Bafil,  much  augmented  by  rabbi  Mordochee.  CalaCo's 
concordance  was  publiQied  in  London  by  Romaine,  Mores,  and 
Lutzena,  a  portuguefe  jew,  1747,  4  vols,  folio;  but  very  in- 
correclly,  as  it  is  laid ;  and  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  that 
the  fidelity  of  the  principal  editor,  who  is  a  follower  of  Hut- 
chinfon,  cannot  altogether  be  depended  on.  It  is  certain  at 
lead,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  prefer  the  old 
edition  [n]. 

CALCAR  (John  de),  fo  called  becaufe  of  his  being  from  a 
town  of  that  name  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  died  at  Naples,  at  an 
early  time  of  life,  in  1546.  Titian  and  Raphael  were  his  models 
in  the  art  of  painting.  He  fo  completely  caught  their  manner, 
that  the  talents  of  thefe  great  mailers  feemed  to  be  become  his 
own.  Several  good  judges  confefled  themfelves  unable  to  dif- 
tinguifli  the  pidlures  of  the  difciple  from  thofe  of  Titian  his 
mailer.  The  immortal  Rubens  refolved  to  keep  to  his  death  a 
Nativity  by  Calcar.  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  ana- 
tomical figures  of  the  book  of  Vcfal,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
painters  at  the  head  of  their  fives  by  Vafari. 

CALDERONl  de  la  Barca  (Don  Pedro),  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  James,  diilinguiihed  himfelf  as  a  foldier.  This 
profeilion  he  quitted  for  becoming  an  ecclefiailic,  and  was  madoi 
prieil  and  canon  of  Toledo.  Inhere  are  feveral  dramatical  pieces 
by  him  in  9  vols.  4to.  1689,  Madrid  ;  not  to  mention  feveral 
others  that  have  not  been  printed.  The  imagination  of  Calde- 
roni  was  too  fertile  for  allowing  him  to  be  regular  and  correft. 
The  rules  of  the  drama  are  violated  in  almoil  all  his  works. 
We  perceive  in  his  tragedies  the  irregularity  of  Shakefpeare, 
his  elevation  and  his  degradation,  flafhes  of  genius  as  ilrong, 
comic  turns  as  much  out  of  place,  an  inflation  no  lefs  capricious, 
and  the  fame  buille  of  a£lion  and  incident.  This  poet  fiouriihed 
about  the  year  1640. 

CALDiiRWOOD  (David),  a  famous  divine  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  a  didinguiihed  writer  in  behalf  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that  kingdom.  Being 
early  defigned  for  the  miniitry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  in  tneir  original  tongues,  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  belt  writers  of  church 
hiftory.  He  was  fettled,  about  1604,  at  Crelling,  not  fax  from 
Jedburgh,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  James  VI.  of  t}iat  country, 

[v]  See  the  Anecdotes  of  Bowycr,  by  Niv;hols;p.  ijo. 
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and  the  firft  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing  th< 
church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of  England, 
laboured  eameftly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  authority,  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  bifliops  in  that  kingdom  :  but  this  defign  was 
very  warmly  oppofed  by  many  of  the  minifters,  and  particularly 
by  David  Caldervvood,  who,  when  James  Law,  bifhop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  vifit  the  prefbyreries  of  the  Mcrfe  and  Teviotdale,  de- 
clined  his  jurifdidlion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated  May  5, 
i6c8.    The  king  hoMcver,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at  heart,  fenr 
the  earl  of  Dunbar>  then  liigh-treafurer  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Abbot, 
afterwards  arclibifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  other  divines, 
into  that  kingdom,  with  inftruftions  to  employ  every  method 
to  perfuade  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  of  his  majefty's  (incerc 
defire  to  promote  the  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for 
the  proteftant  religion.    Calderwood  did  not  alhll  at  the  general 
aflembly  held  at  Glafgow,  June  8,  1610,  in  which  lord  Dunbar 
prefided  as  commiffioner ;  and  it  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
he  looked  upon  every  thing  tranfadled  in  it  as  null  and  void. 
Exceptions  were  alfo  taken  by  him  and  his  party  againft  a  great 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  another  general  aflembly  held  witli 
much  folemnlty  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  13,  161 6.    In  May  follow- 
ing, king  James  went  to  Scotland,  and  in  June  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh :  at  the  fame  time  the  clergy  met  in  one  of 
the  churches,  to  hear  and  advife  with  the  bilhops ;  which  kind  of 
aflembly,  it  feems,  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  engliih  con- 
vocation. Mr.  Calderwood  was  prefent  at  ir,  but  declared  publicly 
that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a  convoca* 
tion ;  and  being  oppofed  by  Dr.  Whitford  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  were  friends  to  the  bifhops,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in 
thefe  words :  "  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  in  filks  and  fattins, 
and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  purity  is  departing."  The 
parliament  proceeded  mean  while  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs ; 
and  Calderwood,  with  feveral  other  miniflers,  being  informed 
that  a  bill  was  depending  to  empower  the  king,  With  advice  of 
the  archbifhops,  biihops,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  miniftry  as 
bis  majefty  fliould  think  proper,  to  confider  and  conclude,  as  to 
matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  fuch  conclufions  fhould 
have  the  ftrcngth  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  :  againft  tliis 
they  protefted  for  four  reafons[o].  i.  Becaufe  their  church  was 
fo  perfeft,  that,  inftead  of  needing  reformation,  it  might  be  a 
pattern  to  others.     2.  General  aflemblies,  as  now  eftablifticd  by 
law,  and  which  ought  always  to  continue,  might  by  this  means 
be  overthrown.     3.  Recaufe  it  might  be  a  means  of  Creating 
fchifm,  and  didurb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church.     4.  Becauf« 

{qI  Sp^tfwood's  Hlftofyof  the  chiKch  of  S^oilanJ,  p.  530,  535,     Blog.  Brit. 

they 
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&ej  had  received  afluTances,  that  no  attempts  (hould  be  made 
to  bring  them  to  a  conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They 
defired  therefore  thar,  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts 
of  palling  any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  aCde ;  but  in  cafe  this  be  not 
done,  they  protefb,  for  themfelves  and  their  brethren  who  (hall 
adhere  to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
vdien  it  fhall  be  ena£led>  becaufe  it  is  deilrudtive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  church ;  and  therefore  (liall  fubmit  to  fuch  penalties,  and 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  puni(hments,  as  may 
be  inflicted  for  difobeying  that  law.  This  proteft  was  figned  by 
Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  who  fubfcribed 
another  feparate  roll,  which  he  kept  for  his  juftification.  It  was 
delivered  to  Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order 
to  be  prefented ;  and  another  copy  remained  in  Simpfon's  hands^ 
to  be  prefented  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  other* 
The  affair  making  a  great  noife.  Dr.  Spotfwood,  archbiihop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  aiked  a  fight  of  the  proteft  from  Hewet,  one  day 
at  court ;  and,  upon  fome  difpute  between  them,  it  was  torn. 
The  other  copy  was  actually  prefenced  by  Simpfon  to  the  clerk 
Tegifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it  before  the  ftates  in  parliament. 
However,  the  proteft,  though  not  read,  had  its  effefi ;  for  al« 
though  the  bill  before  mentioned,  or,  as  the  fcottifti  phrafe  is^ 
the  article,  had  the  confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought 
fit  to  caufe  it  to  be  laid  afide ;  and  not  long  after  called  a  general 
ailembly  at  St.  Andrew's.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  dif- 
folved,  and  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  coramiflion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his  jufti- 
fication, was  demanded  from  him  ;  and  upon  his  declaring  that 
he  had  given  it  to  Harrifon,  who  had  fince  delivered  it  to  Calder- 
wood,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  j  and 
Calderwood  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  hi^h  commif- 
fion  court  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  ex- 
hibit the  faid  proteft,  and  to  anfwer  for  his  mutinous  and  fe* 
ditious  behaviour. 

July  12,  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfon,  and  foon  after 
Hewet  and  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  imprifoned.  After  this, 
Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  rcfufing  to  comply  with 
what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of  him,  James  committed  him 
to  piifon  ;  and  afterwards  the  privy -council,   according  to  the 

Eower  exercifed  by  them  at  that  time,  direfted  him  to  banifti 
imfelfout  of  the  king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  follow- 
ing, and  not  to  return'  without  licence ;  and  upon  giving  fecu- 
rity  for  this  purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  return  to  his  parifli,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  ap- 
plied to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuc- 
cefs,  becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence  nor  pro- 
mife  conformity  for  the  future,  he  retired  to  Holland.    In  1623 

he 
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le  puhlifficd  his  celebrated  treatifc,  intituled,  "  Altare  t)ama6 
cenum,  feueccleHac  anglicanae  politta,  ecclefise  fcoticanse  obtrufa 
i  formaiiita  quodam  delineata  y  illuftrata  et  examinata.''  The 
writer  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  Calderwood*$  "  True  hiftory  of 
the  church  of  Scotland"  tells  us,  that  "  the  author  of  this  very 
learned  and  celebrated  treatifc  doth  irrefragably  and  unanfwer- 
ably  demonftratc  the  iniquity  of  defigning  and  endeavouring  ta 
model  and  conform  the  divinely  fimple  worfhip,  difcipline,  and 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  pattern  of  the 
pompoufly  prelatic  and  ceremonious  church  of  England :  under* 
fome  conviction  whereof  it  feems  king  James  himfelf  was^ 
though  implacably  difpleafed  with  it,  when,  being  after  the 
reading  of  it  fome  what  pen  five,  and  being  afked  the  reafoa 
by  an  englifti  prelate  (landing  by  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him 
he  had  feen  and  read  fuch  a  book ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling 
his  majefty  not  to  fufFer  that  to  trouble  him,  for  they  would  an- 
fwer  it  i  he  replied,  not  without  fome  paffion,  What  would  you 
anfwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  but  fcripture,  reafon,  and 
the  fathers."  Calderwood  having  in  1624  been  affli£led  witha 
long  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing  having  been  heard  of  him  for 
fome  time,  one  Patrick  Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us) 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  wrote  a 
recantation  in  his  name,  as  if  before  his  deceafe  he  had  changed 
his  fentiraents.  This  import  are  being  dete<fted>  Scot  went  over 
to  Holland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks  at  Amflerdam,  where  he  made 
diligent  fearch  for  the  author  of  Altare  Damafccnum,  with  a 
defign,  as  Calderwood  believed,  to  have  difpatched  him  :  but 
Calderwood  had  privately  returned  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  remained  for  feveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  fur-» 
niflied  him  with  the  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

During  his  retirement,  Calderwood  collefted  all  the  mcmori* 
als  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the  death  of  king 
James  :  which  colleftion  is  ftill  prcferved  in  the  univerfity.  li- 
brary at  Glafgow  ;  that  which  was  publiilicd  under  the  title  of 
**  The  true  hillory  of  Scotland**  being  only  an  extraci:  from  it- 
In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  lall  edition  of  his  Altare 
damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his  being  minifter  at  Pencait- 
land  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638  ;  but  we  find  nothing  faid  there 
or  any  where  elfe  of  his  death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  guick 
parts  and  found  learning  is  evident  from  his  produclions,  which 
are  highly  valued  by  the  bcft  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconfor- 
jmity. 

CALDWALL  (Richard),  or  Chaldwell,  an  englifli  phy- 
fician,  was  born  in  StafFordfliire  about  15 13.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  Brazcn-nofc  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 

in 
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in  d«e  feafon  defied  fellow-  When  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  he  entered  upon  the  phyfic  line ;  and  became  one  of  the 
fenior  ftudents  of  Chrift-church  in  1 547,  which  was  a  little  after 
its  laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took  the 
degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high  efteem  for 
his  learning  and  ikill,  that  he  was  examined,  approved^  admitted 
into,  and  elefted  cenfor  of,  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Lon* 
don,  all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six  weeks  after,  he  was 
chofen  one  of  the  elefts  of  the  faid  college,  and  in  1570  made 
prefident  of  it.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces 
upon  fubjeds  relating  to  his  profeflion  ;  but  does  not  fay  what 
they  were.  He  mentions  a  book  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
florentine  phyfician,  and  called,  The  tables  of  furgery,  briefly 
comprehending  the  whole  art  and  pradl:ice  thereof^  which 
Caldwall  tranflated  into  englifii,  and  publiihed  at  London  in 
1585.  We  learn  from  Camden,  that  Caldwall  founded  a  chi- 
rurgical  le£lure  in  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  handfome  falary.  He  died  in  1585,  and  was  buried  at 
the  church  of  St.  Bennet  near  Paul's  wharf. 

CALENTIUS  (Elisiusj,  preceptor  of  Frederic  fon  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  king  of  Naples,  left  behind  him  feveral  eftimable 
works  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  combined  the  precepts  of 
philofophy  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  infpired  his  pupil 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  approve  of  condemn- 
ing malefatlors  to  death.  According  to  him,  "  thieves  fliould 
be  obliged  to*  reftore  what  they  had  ftolen,  after  being  beaten 
for  the  theft;  homicides  fhould  be  made  flaves;  and  other 
criminals  be  fent  to  the  mines  and  the  gallies."  He  died  about 
the  year  1503.  He  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  aa 
edition  of  his  works  was  given  at  Rome  in  folio,  1503  ;  an 
edition  more  efteemed  than  thofe  fince  given,  as  containing  a 
great  number  of  bold  pieces.  His  poem  of  the  battle  between 
the  rats  and  the  frogs,  imitated  from  Homer,  was  reprinted 
in  1738  at  Rouen,  in  a  coUeclion,  i2mo.  of  fele£l  fables  of 
la  Fontaine  put  into  latin  verfe,  publifhed  by  the  abbe  Saas. 
Calentius  compofed  this  poem  at  18  years  of  age,  and  finiihed 
it  in  feven  days. 

CALLIMACHUS,  an  antient  greek  poet,  was  born  at  Cy- 
rene,  a  town  in  Africa ;  but  when,  we  cannot  precifely  deter- 
mine. We  fay  precifely,  becaufe  it  is  agreed,  that  he  flouriftied 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus,  and  Euergetes ;  and  that 
Berenice,  queen  of  the  latter,  having  confecrated  her  locks  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  flattering  aftronomer  having  tranf- 
lated them  from  thence  into  a  conftellation  in  the  heavens, 
gave  occafion  to  the  fine  elegy  of  this  poet,  which  we  have  now 
only  in  the  latin  of  Catullus.  His  common  name  Battiades 
hzs  made  the  grammarians  ufually  adign  one  Battus  for  his  fa- 
ther ; 
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ther  i  but  perhaps  he  may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king 
Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  from  whofe  line^  as  Strabo  aC 
furcs  us,  he  declared  himfclf  to  be  defccnded.  But  whoever 
was  his  father,  the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations 
TO  him  in  a  mod  delicate  epitaph,  which  we  find  in  the  Antho- 
logia  ;  and  which  Ihews  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  aflign 
him,  as  he  has  doiie,  the  crown  among  the  grecian  writers  of 
the  epigram.  The  old  gentleman  is  fuppofed  thus  to  addrefs  the 
tiCtants  at  his  tomb : 

Stranger )  I  beg  not  to  be  known,  but  thus, 
Father  and  fon  of  a  Callimachus* 
Chief  of  a  war,  the  firft  enlarged  his  name  ; 
And  the  laft  fung  what  envy  nt'cr  fhall  damn. 
For  whom  the  heavenly  mme  admir'd  a  child, 
On  hi$  grey  hairs  the  goddefs  always  fmil'd. 

Before  Callimachus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
kings  of  jEgypt,  he  taught  a  fchool  at  Alexandria ;  and  had  the 
honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics* 
But  Apollonius  making  an  ungrateful  return  to  his  mafter  for 
the  pains  he  had  taken  with  him,  Callimachus  was  provoked 
to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  inventive  poem,  called  Ibis ;  which, 
it  is  known,  furnifiied  Ovid  with  a  pattern  and  title  for  a  fatirc 
of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates,  that  Callimachus  wrote 
above  800  pieces ;  of  which  we  have  now  remaining  only  a  few 
hymns  and  epigrams.  Thcfe  were  publifhcd  at  Paris  in  1675, 
by  the  ingenious  mademoifelle  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madame 
Dacier,  with  notes  critical  and  learned.  Quinrilian  is  very  juf- 
tifiajbie  in  having  afTerted,  that  Callimachus  was  the  fird  of  all 
the  elegiac  poets. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  time  of  this  poet's  death  than  we  do 
of  that  of  his  birth ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Pto« 
Icmy  Euergetes :  for  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his  fcho- 
lar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office  was  buried  in  Callima- 
chus's  grave  [p], 

CALLISTHENES,  a  native  of  Olinthus,  difciple  and  rela- 
lion  of  Ariilotle,  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expeditions. 
Ariftotle  gave  him  to  his  fcholar,  that  he  might  moderate  the 
fury  of  his  paffions ;  but  Callidhenes  was  too  deficient  in  the 
arts  of  a  courtier  to  render  truth  fuiTiciently  palatable  to  the 

[r]  For  what  reafon  this  was  done  we  Svo.  cum  notis  variorum >  praefertim  Exe* 

cannot  guefs,  unlcfs  to  makt  two  perfons  cbielis  Spanhemiii  Graevii,  et  Bentjeii,  L. 

friends  when  dead,  who  were  very  great  Bat.  1697;  which,  on  account  of  it«  fcarce* 

enemies  when  they  were  living.    Belidrs  nc1»,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  for  lefs  than  a 

the  edition  of  CaUimachuj  by  Mrs.   Le  guinea. 
Ifcnc  in  4tOy  there  was  another  in  a  volt. 

prince. 
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prince.  His  animadverfions  on  him  were  more  in  the  haughtjr. 
ftyie  of  a  pedant,  than  in  that  of  an  amiable  philofopher.  He 
placed  his  writings  far  above  the  conquefts  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  ought,  faid  he,  "  to  look  for  immortality  more 
from  his  books  than  from  the  madnefs  of  being  the  fon  of  Ju- 
piter." Puffed  up  with  vanity  himfelf,  but  detefting  it  in  others, 
he  became  infupportable  to  the  youthful  hero.  Callifthenes  be- 
ing accafed)  in  the  year  328  before  the  chriftian  aera,  of  con- 
fpiring  againft  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  prince  eagerly  feized 
that  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  his  cenfor.  "  This  conque- 
ror (fays  the  hiilorian  Juilin),  irritated  againft  the  philofopher 
Callifthenes  for  boldly  disapproving  his  refolution  to  make  him- 
felf adored  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Perfi^  pretended  to 
believe  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  and 
made  ufe  of  this  pretext  for  cruelly  cauGng  his  lips,  his  nofe, 
suid  his  ears  to  be  cut  off.  In  thi3  mutilated  condition  he  had 
him  drawn  in  his  retinue,  (hut  up  with  a  dog  in  an  iron  cage, 
to  make  him  an  obje£l  of  horror  and  afiright  to  his  army.  Ly- 
(imachus,  a  difciple  of  this  virtuous  man,^ moved  at  beholding 
him  languiih  in  a  mifery  he  had  brought  on  himfelf  only  by  a 
laudable  franknefs,  procured  him  poifon,  which  at  once  deli- 
vered him  from  his  exquifite  torments  and  fuch  unmerited  in- 
dignity. Alexander,  being  informed  of  it,  was  fo  tranfported  with 
rage,  that  he  c^ufed  Lyiimachus  to  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of  z 
hungry  lion.  The  brave  man,  on  feeing  the  bead  approacli 
to  devour  him,  folded  his  cloak  round  bis  arm,  plunged  it  down 
his  throat,  and,  tearing  out  his  tongue,  ftretched  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  An  exploit  fo  courageous  ftruck  the  king  with  an 
admiration  that  difarmed  his  wrath,  and  made  Lyiimachus 
more  dear  to  him  than  ever.*'  It  is  reported  that  Alexander 
caufed  thefe  words  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Callifthenes : 
oox  SOPHISTAM  qui  siBi  NON  SAPIT.  In  the  viith  vol.  of  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  of  Paris  may  be  feen  fome 
curious  refearches  on  the  life  and  writings  of  this  philofopher 
by  the  abbe  Sevin.  The  philofophers  that  fucceeded  Callifthe- 
nes thought  it  their  duty  (fays  M«  Hardion)  to  avenge  their 
brother  by  launching  out  into  furious  declamations  againft  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  whofe  criminality,  according  to  Seneca, 
was  never  to  be  effaced.  Let  hiftorians  particularize  as  they 
will  the  brilliant  aflions  of  the  macedonian  conqueror,  Seneca 
will  always  make  this  the  burtheii  of  the  panegyric :  But  he  was 
the  murderer  of  Callifthenes  ! 

CALLISTUS  (Johannes  Andronicus),  was  one  of  thofe 
learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing  learning 
into  the  Weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Tiirks 
in  1453.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Theffalonica,  and 
afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftantinople ;  where  he  was  a 

profeflbr 
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profeflbr  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  learning.  When  that  city  was  taken,  he  fled 
with  many  others  into  Italy,  and  fixed  his  refidence  firft  at 
Rome,  where  he  profeiTed  to  teach  the  greek  language,  and  to 
read  leftures  upon  Ariftotlc's  philofophy.  But,  not  meeting 
with  encouragement  fufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  moved  next 
to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  difciples ;  among 
•whom  were  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  tlie  fame  rank.  When  he  had  fpent  feveral 
years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  greater  advan- 
tages there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  ;  but  being  very  old  when 
he  went,  he  died  in  a  (hort  time  after  he  arrived.  Pannonius 
fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teaching  Homer,  Demofthenes, 
and  reading  lectures  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  at  Florence ; 
and  others  have  reprefented  him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as 
an  honeft,  good-natured,  and  worthy  man.  There  are  fome 
greek  manufcripts  in  being  with  his  name  upon  them  ;  one  par- 
ticularly was  in  the  king  of  France's  library  at  Paris  intituled,  A 
monody  upon  the  miferies  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  fome 
philofophical  and  moral  pieces  in  manufcript^  which  are  aUb 
afcribed  to  him. 

C ALLOT  (James),  a  famous  engraver,  fon  of  John  Callot, 
herald  of  arms  in  Lorrain,  was  defcended  from  an  anti(int  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in  1593.  He  did  not  intend, 
however,  that  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  his  family  ftiould 
fupply  the  neceflary  accoinplifliments  of  a  gentleman  y  and 
therefore  we  find  him  cheriihing,  from  almoft  his  infancy,  a 
taftc  and  fpirit  for  the  belles  lettres,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts. 
When  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  he  fct  off  for  Rome,  with- 
out acquainting  any  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  cnriofities 
there  he  had  heard  fo  much  talk  of ;  but  his  cafli  failing,  he 
joined  himfelf  to  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going  into 
It;tly,  and  went  with  them  to  Florence.  There  he  was  taken 
under  the  proteflion  of  an  officer  of  the  great  duke,  who  put 
him  out  to  learn  defigning  under  a  (kilful  painter  and  engraver. 
Afterwards  he  got  to  Rome,  where  he  was  known  by  a  mer- 
chant of  Nancy,  and  fent  immediately  home  to  his  parents. 
When  he  was  about  14  years  of  age  he  gave  them  the  (lip  again, 
r«:ui  direfted  his  courfe  towards  Rome-,  but  he  happened  upon 
].!>  elder  brother,  who  was  at  Turin  about  btifinefs,  and  was 
I)  (•ti;:ht  back  a  fecond  time  to  Nancy.  His  paffion,  however, 
f'jr  feeing  Rome  being  dill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length 
i;  ivc  him  leave  to  go  ;  and  he  went  in  the  train  of  a  gentleman, 
Vvl.nin  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope. 

\V!.f  !i  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  dcfign  and  engrave 

f^rt.i    Philip  ThomafTm  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  who   had 

fcLiiv-J  in  that  city.    Afterwards  he  removed  to  Florence,  where 
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Ac  great  duke  employed  him  with  fcveral  other  excellent  work- 
men. Callot  at  that  time  began  to  defign  in  miniature,  and  had 
fo  happy  a  geni^is  for  it,  that  he  became  incomparable  in  that 
way.  He  quitted  his  graver,  and  ufed  aquafortis,  becaufe  this 
was  both  the  quickeft  way  of  working,  and  gave  more  (Irength 
and  fpirit  to  the  performance.  After  the  great  duke*s  deaths 
he  began  to  have  thouglits  of  returning  to  his  own-country ; 
and  about  that  very  time,  prince  Charles,  coming  through  Flo- 
rence, and  being  uncommonly  flruck  with  fome  of  his  curious 
pieces,  perfuaded  Callot  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and 
promifed  him  a  good  falary  from  his  father-in-law  Henry,  the 
reigning  duke.  Callot  attended  him,  and  had  a  confiderable 
penlion  fettled  upon  him ;  and,  being  in  his  3  2d  year,  he  took 
a  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  family.  His  reputation  was  now 
fpread  all  over  Europe,  infomuch  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  fent 
for  him  to  BrulTels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  was  laying 
fiege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firlt  draw,  and  afterwards  engrave^ 
as  he  did,  the  iiege  of  that  town.  He  went  to  France  in  162S9 
when  Louis  XIII:  made  him  defign  and  engrave  the  fiege  of  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  iile  of  Rhe.  After  he  had  been  amply  recom- 
penfed  by  that  monarch,  he  returned  to  Nancy  ;  where  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  bufinefs  of  engraving  fo  afliduoufly,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  left  1 380  pieces  of  his  own  doing  :  a  prodigious 
number  for  fo  fhort  a  life  as  his  !  When  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Gafton  of  France,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  he  made  him  engrave 
feveral  filver  (lamps,  and  went  to  his  houfe  two  hours  every 
day  to  learn  to  draw.  In  163;,  when  the  king  of  France  had 
reduced  Nancy,  he  fent  for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conquoft, 
as  he  had  done  Rochelle ;  but  Callot  begged  to  be  excufed, 
becaufe  that  being  a  Lorrainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo 
much  againft  the  honour  of  his  prince  and  country.  The  king 
was  not  difpleafed  at  his  anfwer,  but  faid,  "  The  duke  of  Lor- 
rain was  very  happy  in  having  fuch  faithful  and  afFeftionate  fub- 
jects."  Some  of  the  courtiers  infinuated,  that  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to  do  it  j  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefs,  *'  That  he  would  fooner  cut  off  his  thumb 
than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  honour."  But  the 
king,  inftead  of  forcing  him,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into 
France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him  a  very  large  penfion  ;  to 
which  Callot  anfwered,  "  That  he  could  not  leave  his  country 
and  birth-place,  but  that  there  he  would  always  be  ready  to 
ferve  his  majeily."  Neverthelcfs,  when  he  afterwards  found 
the  ill  condition  Lorrain  was  reduced  toby  the  taking  of  Nancy, 
he  projetted  a  fcheme  of  returning  with  his  wife  to  Florence; 
but  was  hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  28th  of  March  163b,  when  he  was  only  43  years 
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^3gc[Qj  He  was  buried  in  the  cloiftcr  of  the  cordcliera  at 
Nancy,  where  his  anceftors  lay ;  and  had  an  epitaph  infcribed 
upon  a  piece  of  black  marble^  on  which  was  engraved  a  half 
portrait  of  himfeif. 

CALMET  (Augdstin),  a  Frenchman,  bom  in  1672.  He 
became  a  benedi£line  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Vannes  in  168S, 
and  difcovered  early  a  flrong  difpofition  towards  the  oriental 
languages.    After  having  taught  philofophy  and  theology  to  his 

Jounger  brethren,  he  was  fent,  in  1704,  as  fub-prior  to  the  ab- 
ey  of  Munfter  \  and  there  formed  a  fociety  of  eight  or  ten, 
whofe  fele  obje£):  was  to  be  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures. 
Here  he  compofed  part  of  his  commentaries,  which  father  Ma- 
billon  and' the  abbe  Duguet  prevailed  on  him  to  publiih  in 
french  rather  than  latin  [r].  His  labours  were  recompenfed 
by  his  being  nominated  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  de  Nanci  in  17 18, 
and  afterwards  of  Senones  in  1728 ;  in  which  laft  houfe  he  died 
in  1757. 

Calmet,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  colleded  every  thing  that 
had  any  relation  to  the  fubje£t  he  was  upon,  1}ut  it  is  ft:ldom 
that  he  makes  his  reader  think.  He  deals  abundantly  more  in 
fafls  than  in  reflefiions ;  and  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  many  of 
his  fa^s  are  curious  and  intereiling.  Indeed,  a  man  who  wrote 
fo  much  could  fcarccly  have  any  time  to  think. 

f<ij  Ourcountryman  Evelyn,  who  wai  a  etching  was  nothing  inferior^  ray  fome^ 

very  good  jiidijc  of  his  merit,  (peaks  of  him  times  even  exceeded,  the  n\oft  (kilful  bu- 

as  one  who  **  gave  the  uttuoif  reputation  to  rin.     Sculptura,  or  the  hiftoty  and  arc  of 

his  art  of  which  it  is  capaSlc,  and  attained,  chalcogriphy,  p.  87. 
ifevcranydid»tt>ittfublimity;  and  beyo:d         [r]   He  was  a  man  of  vaft  erudition* 

which  it  fecms  not  poffiSle  tor  hum:in  in-  and  a  moft  voluminous  writer  :  as  witneiT' 

dui^ry  to  reach*  efpecially   foi  figures   m  cth  the  following  lift.     i.  A  literal  com « 

little  :  though  he  has  likewife  puUliOied  menMry  u]y)xi  ail  the  books  of  the  old  and 

fomc  ingreit,  as  bolJIy  and  mallerlv  per-  new  lelUment,  23  vols  4to.     Thcfc  were 

formed  as  can  poffibly  be  imagined.    What  printing  from    1707   to   171 6,  arid  after- 

a  lofs,  fays  he,  it  has  been  to  the  virtuofiy  \vards  abriiised  into  14  vols.  4to.     %*  Dtf- 

that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a  fertations  and  prefaces  of  his  commentaries, 

greater  volume  !  fuch  as  once   he  graved  printed  feparately  viriih    19  new  diiTerta- 

at   Florence,  do    fufBcientiy  telbty,  and  t ions,  3  vols.  410.     Perhaps  there  are  none 

which  likewife  have  exalted  his  incom-  of  his  writings  more   ufeful  than  thefe. 

parable  talent  to  the    fuprcmcft  point."  3.  The   hiftory  of  the  old  and  new  tet\a- 

Thcn  enumerating  fome  of  his  principal  menr,  4  vols.  4ta.     This  was  intended  for 

performances,  as  his  St.  Paul ;  the  demo-  an  introduction  to   Fleury's  ecclefiallical 

niac  cured,  after  Andrea  Rofcoli ;  a  ma-  hiftory.     4.  An  hittorical,  critical,  and 

donnaafter  Andrea  del  Sario  ;  St.  Luke's  chronolo^icahliOionary  of  the  bible.  Here 

feir  dedicated   to  Cofmo  di  Mcdicis ;   the  every  thing  in  his  commentaries  is  reduced 

mur.lerer  of  the  holy  isuiocent;  ;  the  duke  to   alphabetical  wrdcr.     5.    Ecelefiaflical 

ot  I  orrain's  palace  and  garden  at  Nancy;  and  civil  hiilory  of  Lorrain,  3  vols,  folio. 

the  eii trance  of   the  gieat  duke,   with   all  6.  Bibliotheqtie  of  the  writersof  LorraiUf 

the  feme?!  and  repicfenrafions  at  the  duke  folio.     7.   Univcrfal   hiftory,   facrcd   and 

of    tlorence's.  nuptials ;      ihr    catafaico  profane,  15  vols.  4to.  of  which  eight  only 

creeled  at  the  cmpcrc-r  Mauhins'a  wkath  ;  were  prii.isd.     8.    Dillerratioos  upon  ap- 

th»:  famous  ft cgc  of  Kochcllc,  &'c.  Uc.  he  pavilions,  demons,  witches,  Arc.    9.  Liic- 

conclu'Jps  his  account  cf  the    itupcndous  ral,  hit>orical,aud  mor-iUommentary  upon 

works  of  th':s  inimitable  malkr,  with  ob-  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  4to.     All  thcfc 

Icrvingj  *'  that  his  point  ah^  mauner  of  vorkb  are  written  in  the  trench  language. 
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CALMO  (Andrew),  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1510, 
Was  famous  both  as  a  comedian  and  an  author.  He  compofed 
fcvcral  comedies  in  profe,  of  which  the  belt  is  his  Rodiana,  which 
in  h£t  belongs  to  him,  though  printed  under  the  name  of  Ruz- 
Zante.  Tliere  is  alfo  by  him  a  volume  of  letters,  intituled, 
Lcttre  piacevoli,  Venice,  1684,  Svo.  Vvhich  had  a  great  run  in 
their  day^  Thefe  letters,  as  well  as  almoft  all  his  other  works, 
are  written  in  the  Venetian  dialc£t.     Cahno  died  at  Venice  in 

;  CALPRENEGE  (Gautier  de  lA),  was  born  atCahors  about  ' 

tiie  year  161 2.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  ' 
was  the  firft  that  brought  into  tade  long  romances.  The  merit 
of  thofe  romances  lay  in  the  adventures,  the  intrigue  whereof' 
was  not  without  art,  and  which  were  not  impoffible,  though 
they  were  almoft  incredible.  On  the  contrary,  Boiardo,  Ari- 
ofto,  and  TalTo  had  loaded  their  poetical  romances  with  fi(S):ion« 
altogether  unnatural.  But  the  charms  of  their  poetry,  the  in- 
numerable beauties  of  the  epifodes,  and  their  marvellous  allego* 
ties,  efpecially  in  Ariofto*s  performances^  make  them  immortal ; 
whereas  the  works  of  La  Calprenede,  as  well  as  the  other  large 
romances,  are  fallen  into  difcredit  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ftage.  The  good  tragedies  and  operas  are  filled 
.with  much  more  fenwfnents  than  thofe  voluminous  perform- 
ances ;  thefe  fentiments  are  bettef  exprefled,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  better  fearched  into.  Thus  Racine  and 
Quinaut,  who  have  imitated  a  little  the  ftyle  of  thofe  romances, 
have  made  them  forgotten,  in  fpeaking  to  the  heart  a  language 
more  true,  more  affcdking,  and  more  harmonious.  La  Calpre- 
nede died  in  1663. 

CALPURNIUS,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  flouriOied  in  281,  fj^ 

was  the  reputed  author  of  feven  eclogues  addrefled  to  Neme-  ~ 

fiaif,  under  tlie  name  of  Melibocus,  of  which  the  firft,  the 
fourth,  and  feventh  turn  chiefly  upon  politics,  the  others  are 
paftoral  fiftions.  Specimens  of  his  poetry  may  be  feen  in  the 
9th  vol.  of  Crevler*s  Roman  Hiftory. 

CALVART£Denvs),  a  painter^  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552, 
opened  a  fchool  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  from  whence  proceeded 
Guido,  Albano,  Dominichiao,  and  many  other  mafters 
worthy  of  being  his  difciples.  CalvSirt  poffefTed  all  the  fci- 
ences  that  were  either  necefTary  or  ufeful  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  fuch'as  archite£ture,  perfpe£live,  and  anatomy.  Hi^  moft 
remarkable  pi£^ures  are  at  Bologna,  at  Rome,  and  at  Reggio. 
They  are  highly  valued  for  difpofition,  ordonnance,  dignity  and 
colouring.     Calvart  died  at  Bologna  in  1 619,  at  the  age  of  67. 

CALVERT  (George),  defcended  from  the  antientand  noble 
houfe  of  Calvert,  ip  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards 
created  lord  Baltimore^  was  born  at  KipUng  iu  Yorklhire,  about 
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1582.  In  1593  he  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  college  ill 
Oxford,  and  in  Feb.  15Q7  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  At  his 
return  from  his  travels  he  uas  made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil, 
one  of  the  principal  fccretaries  of  (late  to  James  I.  who  con- 
tinued him  in  his  fervice,  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord 
high-treafurer.  Aug  30,  1605,  when  James  was  entertained 
by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  M.  A.  with  feve- 
ral  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  he  was  made  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1617  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthocd.  Feb.  1619  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  fccretaries  of  Hate.  'J  hinkine  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham had  been  the  chief  inftrumcnt  of  his  preferment,  he 
prefented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  :  but  the  duke  re- 
'  turned  it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in  his  advancement, 
for  that  his  majrfty  alone  had  made  choice  of  him  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities.  May  1620  the  king  granted  him  a  yearly 
penfion  of  1000 1.  out  of  the  cufloms.  After  having  held  the 
fcals  about  five  years,  he  refigned  them  in  1624,  frankly  own- 
ing to  the  king,  that  he  was  become  a  roman  catholic.  The 
king,  neverthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy  (;ounfellor  all  his 
icign  ",  and  in  Feb.  1625  created  him  (by  the  name  of  fir 
George  Calvert  of  Danbywilkc  in  Yorkfliire,  knight)  baron  of 
Baltimore  in  the  county  of  Longford  in  Ireland.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  reprcfentacive  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. 

While  lie  was  fecretary  of  (late,  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for 
him  and  his  heirs  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with  the 
royalties  of  a  count- palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalon  in 
]KeM'foundland.     This  name  he  gave  it  from  Avalon  in  Somer- 
IJ  fetihirts  whereon  Glallonbury  Hands,  the  firft-fruits  of  chriftia- 

nity  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  of  America.  He 
laid  out  2500  1.  in  advancing  this  new  plantation,  and  built  a 
handfome  houfe  in  Ferryland.  After  the  death  of  king  Jaroes» 
he  went  twice  to  Newfoundland.  When  M.  de  TArade,  with 
three  french  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  englifli  fiihermen 
(here  to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore,  with  two  fliips  manned 
at  his  own  expcnce,  drove  away  the  French,  taking  60  of  them 
prifoners,  and  relieved  the  Englifh.  Neverthelefs,  finding  his 
plantation  very  much  expofed  tQ  the  infults  of  the  French,  he 
at  laft  determined  to  abandon  it.  He  went  to  Virginia;  and 
having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country,  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  (who  had  as  great  a  regard  for  him 
as  James  had)  a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Maryland  on 
the  north  of  Virginia.  He  died  at  London  April  19,  1632,  be- 
fore the  grant  was  made  out ;  but  his  fon  Cecil  Calvert,  lord 
Baltimore,  who  had  been  at  Virginia,  took  it  out  in  his  own 
fiamej  and  the  patent  ^cars  date,  June  20,  1O32.    He  was  to 

hold 
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hold  !t  bf  the  crown  of  Edgland  in  common  fbccage,  ad  of  the 
itaanoT  of  Windfor ;  paying  yearly,  on  Eaiter  Tucmay,  two  In- 
dian arrows  of  thofe  parts  at  the  cattle  of  Windfor,  and  the 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  that  ihould  be  found  therein. 
King  Charles  himfdf  g;ivC  that  prdviilce  the  name  of  Mary- 
land, in  honour  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  fir  ft  co- 
lony fent  thither  confifted  of  about  200  people^  romah  catho- 
iics^the  chief  of  ulrhom  were  gentlemen  of  good  families;  Since 
the  firft  planting  of  this  colony^  iti  16341  it  is  become  very  con- 
fiderable  slnd  flouddiing,  being  thlefiy  peopled  with  roman  ca- 
tholics, who  have  tranfplanted  themfelves  thither^  in  order  to 
avoid  the  p^nsll  hws  nlade  againft  them  in  England*  The  Bal- 
timore fartiily  ^ere  in  danger  of  lofinjt  their  property  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion^  by  the  d£l  which  requires  all  roman  ca- 
tholic heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftailt  religion^  on  pain  of  being 
deprived  of  their  e  dates :  but  this  was  prevented  oy  their  pro- 
felling  the  prcteftsint  rdligioii. 

Geoi*gd,  the  firlt  lord,  was  bUried  In  the  dhancel  of  St.  Dun- 
ftan's  in  the  weft^  in  Fleet-ftreet.  As  to  his  charafter,  Lloyd 
fays,  "  he  was  the  only  (latefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a  de- 
cried patty  [the  roman  catholics],  managed  his  bufinefs  with 
that  great  refpe£l  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him  applauded 
bim,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him  complained 
of  him  fs]. 

CALVERT  ( jAMfcs),  the  foil  of  Robert  Calvert,  a  grocer  and 
fherifFof  York,  was  bont  on  the  Pavement  in  that  antient  city  : 
he  was  of  Glare-hall  in  Cambridge,  contcinplorary  with  the  fa- 
mous ar<^hbi(hop  Tlllotfon.  He  was  bred  up  under  Mr.  David 
Clarkfon,  and  was  a  graduate  in  the  univerfity.  He  had  been 
for  feveral  years  at  Topcliif,  when  he  was  filenced  by  the  z6t  of 
uniformity  $  after  which  he  "retired  to  York,  lived  privately^  but 
ftudied  hard)  and  (here  it  was  thdt  he  wtote  his  learned  book 
concerning  the  ten  tribes^  intituled  Naphthali,  feu  coUu^iatio 
theologica  de  teditu  deqetti  ttlbuum^  conveffione  Judxotum  et 
menfi  Ez^kielis,  Lond.  4to.  1672.  This  book  he  dedicated  to 
bilhop  Wilkins,  on  whom  he  wtited  at  Scarborough  Spaw,  to-^ 
gether  with  Mr.  WilHanis  of  York.  Biihop  .Wilkins  received 
him  with  much  refpe£i,  and  encouraged  him  to  live  in  hopes  of 
B  comprehenfion.  Abotit  tlie  year  1675  he  became  chaplain  to 
fir  William  Strickland  of  Boyntoti,  ivhcre  he  continued  feveral 
yearsi  preaching  and  educating  his  (bli,  till  both  he  and  his  lady 
died  \  then  he  removed  to  Hull,  aind  frohi  thende  into  Northum* 
berlandj  to  fit  William  Middleton's,  where  he  conltantly  exet^ 

[a]  He  wrote^  r.  GamMfi  fii'DCbfe  in  4.  ^Tke  aftfunftefToiiKTcilTruth*  5.  Th« 

1).  Hen.  l/stonum  a^  Oallot  bit  Icgatum^  pra&ice  of  prioccfy  mA  '4.  The  bmcqia* 

ibi^ue  nupfr  fiito  fundtum.     z.  Speeches  tion  of  the  ^ak.  ^ 
iaptrlUmcat   3.  Varioyf  letters  aflUtc.  *    •' 
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cifed  his  funflion  as  chaplain,  educated  his  only  fon,  was  left 
tutor  to  him  when  liia  father  died,  and  was  very  careful  of  his 
education  both  at  home  and  in  Cambridge.  He  died  in  De- 
cember i6g8. 

CALVIN  (John),  one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  the  church 
in  the  xvith  century,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  July  10, 
1509.  He  was  inftrufled  in  grammar  learning  at  Paris  under 
Maturinus  Corderius,  and  fkudied  philofophy  in  the  college  of 
Montaigu  under  a  fpanifli  profefTor,  His  father,  who  difcovered 
many  marks  of  his  early  piety,  particularly  in  his  reprehenfions 
6f  the  vices  of  his  companions,  defigned  him  for  the  church, 
and  got  him  prefented,  May  21,  1521,  to  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Gcfinc,  in  the  church  of  Noyon.  In  1527  he  waa 
prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Martcvillc,  wnich  he  exchanged  in 
1 529  for  the  rcflory  of  Pont  TEvequc  near  Noyon.  His  father 
afterwards  changed  his  rcfolution,  and  would  have  him  ftudy 
law  ;  to  which  Calvin,  who,  by  reading  the  fcriptures,  had  con-* 
ceived  a  diflike  to  the  fuperftitions  of  popery,  readily  confented^ 
and  refjgned  the  chapel  of  Gefme  and  the  reftory  of  Pont  VE" 
vcque  in  1534:  he  had  never  been  in  prieft's  orders,  and  be« 
longed  to  the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.  H& 
was  fcnt  to  ftudy  the  law  firft  under  Peter  de  TEtoile  (Petrus 
Stella)  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under. Andtcw  Alciat  at 
Bourgcs.  He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience,  and  im- 
proved no  lefs  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private  ftu- 
dies.  At  Bourges  he  applied  to  the  greek  tongue,  under  the 
diieilion  of  profeflbr  Wolmar.  His  father's  death  having  called 
him  back  to  Noyon,  he  (laid  there  a  ihort  time,  and  then  weni 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  treatife  dc 
Clementia,  being  at  this  time  about  24*  Having  put  his  name 
in  latin  to  this  piece,  he  laid  afide  his  furname  Cauvin,  for  that 
of  Calvin,  (lyling  himfelf  in  the  title-page  Lucius  Calvinus  civis 
romanus.  He  foon  made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as 
had  privately  embraced  the  reformation.  A  fpecch  of  Nicho- 
las Cop,  redor  of  the  univerGty  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  fur* 
niflied  the  materials,  having  greatly  dilplcafed  the  Sorbonn^ 
and  the  parliament,  gave  rife  to  a  pcrfecution  againft  the  pro- 
teftants  ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  in  th« 
college  of  Forteret,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Xaintonge,  after  hav^ 
ing  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, . 
who  laid  this  Ml  itorm  raifed  againil  the  proteliants*  Calvin 
returned  to  Paris  in  1534.  This  year  the  reformed  met  with 
feverc  treatment,  which  determined  him  to  leave  France,  after 
publifliing  a  treatife  againft  tliofe  who  believe  that  departed 
Ibuls  are  w  a*  kind  of  flcep.  *  He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  (lu- 
dicd  hebrcw :  at  this  time  he  publiflied  his  Inftitutions  of  the 
ahriilian  religion  i  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread  his  fame, 
J       6  i    «  though 
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though  he  himfelf  was  defirous  of  living  in  obfcurity.  It  is  de- 
dicated to  the  french  king,  Francis  I.  Tlvis  prince  being  folli- 
,  citous,  according  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the  protelt- 
ants  in  GernianVf  and  knowing  that  they  were  highly  incenfed 
by  the  cruel  perfecutions  which  their  brethren  fufFercd  in 
France,  he^  by  advice  of  WilUam  de  Bcliay,  reprefented  to 
them,  that  he  had  only  puniflied  certain  enthufiafts,  who  fub~ 
itituted  their  own  imaginations  in  the  place  of  God's  word,  and 
defpifed  the  civil  magiilrate.  Calvin,  ftung  with  indignation  at 
this  wicked  evafion,  wrote  this  work  as  an  apology  for  the  pro- 
teilants  who  were  burnt  for  their  religion  in  ^Vancc.  The  de- 
dication to  Francis  I.  is  one  of  the  tln*ee  that  have  been  highly 
admired  :  that  of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  to  Po- 
lybius,  are  the  two  others.  This  treatife,  when  firft  publiftied 
in  1535,  was  only  a  fketch  of  a  larger  work.  The  complete 
editions,  both  in  latin  and  in  french,  with  the  author's  laft  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  did  not  appear  till  1558.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  Calvin  went  to  Italy  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of  eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was 
very  kindly  received.  From  Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and 
having  fettled  his  private  affairs,  he  purpofed  to  go  to  Stralbourg 
or  Balil,  in  company  with  his  fole  furviving  brother  Antony 
Calvin  ;  but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war, 
except  through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chofe  that 
road.  **  This  was  a  particular  dire£lion  of  Providence,"  fays 
Bayle ;  *^  it  was  his  deftiny  that  he  (hould  fettle  at  Geneva, 
and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  farther,  he  found 
himfelf  detained  by  an  order  from  'heaven,  if  I  may  fo 
fpeak/*  William  Farcl,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaflic  temper, 
who  had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  at 
laft  folemnly  declared  to  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if  he 
would  not  Hay,  the  curfe  of  God  would  attend  him  wherever 
he  went,  as  fecking  himfelf  and  not  Chrift.  Calvin  therefore 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which  the  confiftory  and 
magiftratea  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with  the  confent  of  the 
people,  to  be  one  of  their  minifters,  and  profeflbr  of  divinity. 
Ic  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  laft  office,  and  not  the  other  ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  toiiakeboth'upon  him,  in  Auguft 
1536.  The  year  following  he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon 
oath,  their  affent  to  a  confcffion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  rc- 
nunciation  ot'  popery  \  and  bccaufe  this  reformation  in  doArine 
did  not  put  an  entire  ftop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  at 
Geneva,  nor  banifli  that  Ipirit  of  faftion  which  had  fet  the  prin- 
cipal families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
declared,  that  they  could  not  celebrate  the  facrament  whilft 
they  kept  up  their  aiiimoiities,  and  trampled  on  the  difcipline 
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oT  the  church.  He  alfo  intimated,  that  he  could  not  fubirtitto 
the  regulation  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of  Berne  had 
lately  made  [t].  Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Geneva  fummone4 
an  afTembly  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Calvin, 
Farel,  and  another  minifter,  fliould  leave  the  town  in  two  days, 
for  refufing  to  adminifter  the  facrament.  Calvin  retired  to 
Strafbourgy  and  eftabliihcd  a  french  church  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  was  the  firft  minifter  :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profeffo» 
of  divinity  there.  During  his  ftay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued 
to  give  many  marks  of  his  afFeftion  for  the  church  of  Geneva ; 
as  appears,  amongft  other  things,  by^  the  anfwer  which  he  wrote 
in  1539,  to  the  beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet^ 
bilhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  return 
into  the  bofom  of  the  romiih  church.  Two  years  after,  the 
divines  of  Strafbourg  being  very  dcdrous  that  he  fliould  aflift  at 
the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  held  at  Worms 
and  at  Katifbon,  for  accommodating  the  religious  diiFerence,  he 
went  thither  with  Bi;cer,  and  had  a  conference  with  Mclanc- 
thon.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Geneva  (the  fyndics  who  pro- 
moted his  banifliment  being  now  fomc  of  them  executed,  and 
Jthers  forced  to  fly  their  country  for  their  crimes)  entreated 
im  fo  carneftly  to  return  to  them,  that  at  laft  he  confentcdt 
He  arrived  at  Geneva  Sept.  13,  1541,  to  the  great  fatisfaftion 
both  of  the  people  and  the  magiftratcs  ;  and  the  firft  thing  he 
did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eftablifli  a  form  of  church  difcipline, 
and  a  confiftorial  jurifdi£Hon,  invefted  with  the  power  of  in- 
fli£king  cenfures  and  canonical  punifliments,  as  far  as  excom- 
munication inclufively.  This  ftep  was  exclaimed  againft  by 
many,  as  a  revival  of  romifti  tyranny  :  neverthelcfs  it  was  car- 
ried iiito  execution,  the  new  canon  being  pafTed  into  a  law,  in 
an  aiTembly  of  the  whole  people,  held  on  Nov.  20,  154'  5  and 
the  clergy  and  laity  folemnly  promifed  to  conform  to  it  for  ever, 
*  Agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  this  confiftorial  chamber,  which  fomc 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  inquifition,  Calvin  proceeded  to  moft 
unwarrantable  lengths ;  to  which  indeed  he  was  but  too  eafily 
impelled  by  a  natural  warmth  and  unrelenting  hardnefs  of  tem- 
per. Michael  Servetus,  a  phyfician,  having  written  to  him  fomc 
letters  upon  the  myftery  of  the  trinity,  which  appeared  to  con- 
tain heterodox  notions,  he  adlually  made  them  the  ground-work 
of  a  perfecution  againft  him  *,  and  this  perfecution  did  not  ceafe, 
or  ftop  in  its  progrefs,  till  the  unhappy  culprit  was  configned  to 
the  flames.    This  pious  reformer  forgot  that  he  was  exerciCiikg 

[t]  The  church  of  Geneva  made  ufe  of  at  Laufanne,  that  the  church  of  Geneva 

leavened  bread  in  the  holy  communion,  fhould  be  required  to  reftorc  the  ufe  oC 

had  removed  all  the  baptifmal  fonts  out  of  unleavened  bread,    the  baptifmal  fonttt 

the  churcheS}  and  obfeived  no  holidays  andthe  obfervatlon  of  the  iCAfts.    Thef^ 

bat  Sundays.     Thefe  three  things  were  were  the  regulatiofii  Co  ifhieh  CaWia  rc- 

iifapppoved  hy  the  churches  of  the  canton  fufed  Co  fubmit. 
.iif  Beroe  •  who  made  an  %i\  in  a  fynod  hcU 
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kliat  fptrit  of  intolerance  in  the  church  of  Genevai  which  had  fo 
much  contributed  to  drive  him  from  the  church  of  Rome  j  and 
he  is  a  ftrong  example  to  countenance  the  well  known  aphorifm, 
that  "  Prieils  of  all  religions  are  the  fame  i"  that  is,  will  be  per- 
fecutors  when  they  can.  l^he  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Calvin 
aiferted,  on  all  occafions,  the  rights  of  his  confidory,  procured 
him  many  enemies :  but  nothing  daunted  him  ;  and  one  would 
hardly  believe,  if  there  were  not  unquelUonable  proofs  of  it, 
that,  amidft  ail  the  commotions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  much 
care  as  he  did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Poland,  and  write  fo  many  books  and  letters  [uj« 
He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  prefcncc  j  neverthelefs,  on 
fome  occafions  he  afted  in  perfon,  particularly  at  Francfort  in 
1556,  whither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  which 
divided  the  french  church  in  that  city.  He  was  always  employed  ; 
having  almoft  conllantly  his  pen  in  his  hand,  even  when  fick- 
nefs  confined  him  to  his  bed;  and  he  continued  the  difchargc 
of  all  thofc  duties,  which  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the 
churches  impofed  on  him,  till  the  d^y  of  his  death,  May  279 
1564.  He  was  a  man  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  emi- 
ntint  talents  -,  a  clear  underilanding,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a 
happy  memory  [x]  :  he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefati- 
gable writer,  and  pofl'efled  of  very  extenfivc  learning,  and  a  great 
zeal  for  truth.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  was  not  laviih  of  his 
praife,  could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin :  aone  of  the  com* 
mentators,  he  (aid,  had  hit  fo  well  the  fcnfc  of  the  prophets ; 
and  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to  com- 
ment the  book  01  the  Revelation.  We  learn  from  Guy  Patin, 
that  many  of  the  roman  catholics  would  do  judice  to  Calvin's 
merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds.  One  cannot  help 
laughing  at  thofe  who  have  been  fo  flupid  as  to  accufe  him  of 
having  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear,  money,  &c.  Artful 
flanderers  would  have  owned  that  he  was  fober  by  conflitution, 
and  that  he  was  not  follicitous  to  heap  up  riches.  That  a  man 
who  had  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  and  fuch  an  authority, 
ihould  yet  have  had  but  a  falary  of  100  crowns,  and  refufe  to 
accept  of  more  ;  and  after  living  55  years  with  the  utmoil  fru- 
gality, ihould  leave  but  300  crowns  to  Uis  heirs,  including  tlie 
value  of  Ids  library,  which  fold  very  d^ar,  is  fomething  fo  hc- 
roical,  that  one  muft  have  loft  all  feeling  not  to  admire  it.  When 
Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  af  Stralbourg,^  to  returu  to 

[v]  The  edition  of  his  works  publiHied  h&  had  fcea  but  once.;  and  thar  when  ke 

at  Geneva,  conuias  12  volumes  in  folio;  yt^as  interrupted  for  Ccyfin}  ho\ur%,  whilil 

which  have  been  brought  into  9  vols.inthe  he  was  dicUting  any  thing*  he  woujd^  re- 

edition  printed  at  Amtterdamt  in  1667.  fume  the  thread  of  his  difcourfei  without 

[x]  We  are  lold  by  iicza,  who  wroto  being  told  where  He  broke  off;  and.n^ver 

his  lite  both  in  latin  and  ftench,  tha^  Ue  forgQt  what  bp  hajioncecoinini(te4,^nv- 

l^new  mea  again,  after  many  years,  whom  mory. 
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Geneva,  they  wanted  to  continue  to  him  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
man of  their  town,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prebend,  which  had 
been  afligned  to  him ;  the  former  he  accepted,  but  abfolutely 
refufed  the  other.  He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  w^ith  him  to 
Geneva,  but  he  never  laboured  to  raife  him  to  an  honourable  poft, 
as  any  other  poffefled  of  his  credit  would  have  done.  He  took 
care  indeed  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family  by  getting  him 
loofened  from  an  adulterefs,  and  obtaining  leave  for  him  to 
marry  again  ;  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made  him 
learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 

Calvin,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  his  patron 
Martin  Bucer,  married  at  Stra{bourg  Idoletta  de  Bure,  widow 
of  an  anabaptift,  whom  he  had  converted.  She  had  fome  chil- 
dren by  her  firft  hufband,  and  bore  Calvin  one  fon,  who  died 
foon  arter  his  birth.  The  mother  died  in  1549..  Calvin  appears, 
by  his  letters,  to  have  been  extremely  afflidled  for  the  lok  of 
her,  and  never  married  again, 

CALVISIUS  (Sethus),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Grofleb,  a  little  town  in  Thuringia,  in  155^'.  He  was  famous  for 
his  Ikill  in  chronology,  and  publilhed  a  fyftem  of  it  in  1605,  upon 
the  principles  of  Jofeph  Scaligcr,  for  which  he  was  not  a  little 
commended  by  Scaligcr.  Ifaac  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  better  judge  in 
this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  Icfs  temptation  to  be  partial, 
has  faid  very  high  things  ofCalvifius.  In  161  ijCalvifius  publilhed  a 
work  againlt  the  gregorian  calendar,  under  the  title  of  Elcnchiis 
caleitdaiii^  papa  GregorioXIII.  comprobati ;  or,  a  Confutation 
of  the  calendar,  approved  and  eilablifhed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
Voffius  tells  us,  that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  fliew 
the  errors  of  the  gregorian  calendar,  but  offers  a|fo  a  new  and 
more  concife,  as  well  as  truer  method  of  reforming  the  calendar. 
He  prepared  a  more  corredl  edition  of  his  chronology,  but  did 
not  live  to  publifli  it  himfelf ;  for  he  died  in  16 17,  and  it  was 
not  publilhed  till  1620.  This  work  is  faid  to  have  coll  hin^ 
twenty  years  pains  and  lludy. 

C  AMBERT,  a  french  mufician,  was  firft  made  fuperintendant 
of  mufic  to  the  queen-mother  Ann  of  Aultria.  He  was  the  firft 
that  gave  operas  in  France,  conjointly  with  the  abbe  Perrinjj 
who  alTociated  him  in  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  king  for 
that  fpecies  of  performance.  Lulli  having  eclipfcd  him,  and 
obtaining  the  privilege  in  167?,  Cambcrt  went  over  to  England  \ 
where  Charles  II.  appointed  him  mafter  of  his  band,  which  p6ft: 
he  filled  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1677.  His  genius 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Lulli ;  but  he  took  better  care  of  his 
conduft  ;  and  his  difpofition  was  lefs  fatirical.  1  here  are  fome 
operas  of  his,  feveral  divertifements,  and  various  fmall  pieces 
pf  mufic.  He  firft  made  himfelf  talked  pf  by  his  exquifite  talent 
^i^  touching  the  organ. 
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CAMDEN  (William),  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men  of 
his  age,  was  born  at  London,  May  2,  1551-  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Lichfield  in  Staffordftiire,  but  fettling  at  London  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company  of  paincer-ftaincrs.  His  mother 
was  dcfcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Cunn'cns  of  Wirk- 
ington  in  Cumberland.    He  received  the  firft  tinfture  of  leam- 

.  ing  in  Chriil's  hofpital ;  was  afterwards  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchoo]  ; 
and  at  fifteen  entered  as  a  fervitor  at  Magdalen  college  in  Ox<- 
ford  :  he  pcrfefted  himfelf  in  grammar  learning  in  the  fchool 
adjo'ming,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  afterwards  biOiop  of  Lin- 
coln. Upon  mifilng  a  demi's  place,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  unirerfity  ; 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  who  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of 
Chrift-church,  carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained 
him  in  his  own  lodgings  [y]-  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friend-* 
ihip  commenced  with  the  two  Carews  [zj,  Richard  and  George  | 

'  the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Totncfs.  Bj 
the  intereft  of  the  popiih  party,  he  loft  a  fellowfliip  in  the  col- 
lege of  All  Saints.  In  1570  he  was  defirous  of  being  admitted 
B.  A.  but  in  this  alfo  he  mifcarred.  The  year  following  he  came 
up  to  London,  to  profecute  his  ftudies ;  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman^ 
dean  of  Weilminfter,  and  Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother, 
Supplying  him  both  with  money  and  books.  In  1573  he  re<* 
turned  to  Oxford,  where  he  fupplicated  again  for  the  degree 
that  had  been  refufed  him ;  and  his  requeft  being  now  granted^ 
be  took,  but  did  not  complete,  it  by  determination.  In  1575 
Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  chofen  fecond  mailer 
of  Weftminfter-fchool.  While  he  difcharged  this  laborious 
office  with  diligence  and  faithfulnefs,  he  waa.  very  attentive  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  perfe£lion  of  the  work  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  *'  A  hiftory  of  the  ancient  inlvibitancs  of 
Britain,  their  origin,  manners,  ahd  laws,"  which  appeared  in 
1586,  in  latin.  The  author  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  tea 
years  ici  compiling  it  j  and  that  he  was  firil  put  upon  it  by 

[y]  Among  the  reft  of  the  proofs  which  is  the  more  probaMe,  becaufe  we  learn  front 

^amden  afforded  of  his  early  attention  to  hinireU'>  that  before  he  left  Oxford,   he 

the   Hudy  of  antiquitift$>   one  was,   that  had  a  ftroqg  inclination  to  thefc  ftudies  ; 

when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  (^hri(^  and  chat  he  could  never  hear  any  thinj 

church,  he  furveycd  all  the  churches  and  mentioned,  relating  to  tliat  fubjeA,  with- 

chapels  in  Oxford,  and  gave  a  defcription  out  more  than  ordinary  attendon.     After 

pf  the  moQumeiits  and  arms  in  each  of  he  quitted  the  univeriity,  and  before  he 

them.    Wood  often  told  Dr.  Smith,  that  was  fettled  at  Weilminfter,  he  made  fre« 

he  had  feen  thefe  church-notes,  but  never  quent  excurfions,  for  the  fakeof  inibi>min|; 

would  fay  where ;  and  they  are  probably  himfelf  in  matters  of  this  nature;  and  be* 

by  this  time  entirely  loft.  gan  very  early  to  form  thofe  colledioni» 

[^]  As  they  wer^  both  antiquaries,  ie  outof  which  he  afterwards  drew  his  learn* 

has  been  fuppofed  that  their  conTerfation  ^  stid  laborious  ^rfomuncCa  9iog.  Bnt*' 
pight  give  Camden  a  Cum  (hat  way*  Thi^ 

Abraham 
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Abraham  Orteltusy  the  mod  learned  geographer  of  his  age ; 
%vho  coming  over  to  England,  made  an  acquaintance  with 
Camden>  and  correfpondcd  with  him  conftantly.  He  beg^n  to 
digeft  his  coUefiionS  the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminfler^ 
devoting  to  it  his  fpare  hours  and  holidays.  It  was  reprinted  in 
2587  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1590.  In  1588  Dr.  John 
Fiers^  1>i(hop  of  Salifburyi  conferred  on  Camden  tlic  prebend 
€>f  IfFarcomby  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life  without  refi- 
dence,  and  witliout  having  been  promoted  to  holy  orders.  In 
June,  the  fame  year,  he  fupplicated  the  univerficy  of  Oxford 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  which  defire  of  his  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  he  (hould  iland  in  the  a£l:  following  ;  but  his  admir-* 
fton  occurs  not  in  their  rcglfter.  In  1593  he  fuccccded  Dr. 
Edward  Grant,  as  head  mailer  of  Weft min lie r-fchool.  The  year 
following  he  publiflied  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britannia,  cor- 
rcfted  and  very  much  enlarged.  In  1597  he  publiihed  a  new 
greek  grammar,  intituled,  Grammatices  Gra^cx  Inftitutio  com- 
pendiaria,  in  ufum  regia:  Scholx  Wellmonailericnfis ;  which 
was  received  in  all  the  public  fchools  in  England.  Dr.  Smith 
fays,  that  this  grammar  had  at  that  time  run  through  \ery  near 
100  impreflions  [a].  Its  author  was  taken  from  the  Ufe  of  a 
pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and  promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king 
at  arms.  In  1600  he  feat  abroad  an  account  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings,  queens,  nobles,  and  others,  in  Wei^minder- 
abbey,  with  their  infcriptions  [b].  This  year  aifo  camp  out  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  Britannia;  10  which  was  annexed,  a^  apologjr 
to  the  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publiihed  by  Rafe 
Brooke  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work  [c^.     In  1603  a  Qolle£tioa 

Ca]  Mr.  Camden's  greek  grammar  was  the  authority  by  which  he  wa|  fnifled.    ITe 

no;  i^ridlly  and  originally  hii  own.     His  coticludfs  this  fliort  dil'courfe  with  fomc 

prcdecefibria  Weilmintter-fchool,  Dr.  Ed-  very  quick  and  lively  Itioke^  of  leuned 

vtivd  Grant,  compofed  a  cepious  one,  of  raillery  upon  his  opponent.     It  is  a  cir- 

which  Camden*!  is  only  an  abridgements  cumltance  to  the  honour  of  our  great  au» 

[b]  U  was  again  publiihed  in  1^0^,  thoi,  that  in  Dr.  Smith's  interleaved  copy 
and  a  third  time  ii}  4  60b.  of  tlie  *'  Britannia"  at  Oxford^  is  a  formal 

[c]  Upon  the  publication  of  the  4lh  recantation  by  Brooke.    The  duchefs  of 
edition  of  Camden's  uork,  it  was  warmly  Newcaftlc,  however,- above  50  years  aficiv 
attacked  by  Rafe  Brooke,  York-herald,  took  tip  the  quarrel.     In  oneof  her  playr, 
vrho  pretended  to  difcovcr  in  it  many  er-  jultiy  called,  **  The  Unnatur^  Tragedy,'*" 
rors,  in  relation  to  dc ftenu»;  on  which  ar>  i»  a  whole  fcene  againtt  the  Briunnia. 
tide  the  author  had  enlarged  very  much  Three  or  four  virgins  and  matrons  criti- 
in  that  edition.     Camden,  in  his  defruce,  ci^ng  on  the  I'peeches  in  ancient  hifborians^ 
(hews,  from   various  authorities  both   of  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  dialogue  proceeds. 
hilVory  and  records,  that  in  many  of  the  to  charge  our  later  chrooologeis,  and  efpe. 
places  objected  to,  himfelf  was  in  tlie  right,  cially  Camden,  with  writing  not  only  par-> 
and   his  adverfary,    notwithftwiding    the  tially,  but  falfely.    The  i|Bmediate  obje£t 
many  years  he  had  fpent  in  the  office  of  of  the  charge  is  his  account  of  families, 
herald,  in  the  wrong.     He  acknowledges.  The  criticifm  of  thist  fa^pus  duchefs,  who 
l^at  by  following  one  of  his  predeceflbrSy  might  probably  be  difgu|led  at  fome  fup- 
Kobert  Cook,  Clarenceux  king  at  arms,  pofed  omiifion  or  ncglcC^  in  our>^author» 
^c  had  fallen  into  fome  miitakes,  which  cau  be  of  liuic  ii:>jury  I9  ^s  reputauon. 
he  thinks  wcrje  excufablci  oa  account  of 
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lat  our  ancient  hiftorians  appeared  at  Trancforti  hj  Camden's 
^^re,  under  the  title  of  '<  Angiica,  Normannicai  Hibernica^ 
Canibrica,  a  veteribus  defcrtpta ;  ex  quibus  AfTer  Menevenfis^ 
anonyxnus  de  vita  Gulielmi  Conquzftoris,  Thomas  Walfingham^ 
Thomas  de  la  More,  Gulielmus  Gemiticenfis,  Giraldus  Caai- 
brenfis ;  plcrique  nunc  in  lucem  editi»  ex  bibliotheca  Gulielmi 
Camdcni."  Having  laid  afidc  the  defign  he  once  formed  of 
writing  a  civil  hiftory  of  England,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  in 
juftice,  to  add  to  the  fmall  ftock  of  materials  already  prepared 
p^  tbefe  original  and  valuable  authors.  This  account  he  himfelf 
gives  in  his  epiftle  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
this  colieAion  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  offices  he  had 
done  him,  in  procuring  him  to  be  made  king  at  arms.  In  the 
year  following  he  publiihed  his  **  Remaines  of  a  greater  work 
concerning  Britain,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  their  languages, 
names,  furnames,  emprefes,  wife  fpeeches,  poefies,  and  epi^ 
taphes  [d]/'  This  was  a  colle£tion  of  things  which  had  be^xi 
i:ommunicated  to  him,  whilft  he  was  gathering  materials  for  his 
Britannia.  After  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king 
James,  being  defirous  to  put  the  reformed  churches  abroad  upoa 
thcit  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
to  fatisfy  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his  proceedings,  made 
choice  of  Camden  as  beft  qualified  to  draw  up  the  whole  cafe 
in  latin.  In  1607  Camden  publifhed  the  complete  edition  of 
his  Britannia,  in  folio,  amended,  enlarged,  and  adorned  with 
maps  and  cuts;  a  tranilation  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1695, 
)>y  Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Queen's  college,  in  Oxford,  afterwards 
bifliop  of  London.  Dr.  Holland,  a  pnyfician  of  Coventry,  who 
publiihed  a  tranilation  of  Camden's  Britannia  in  161 1,  had.in* 
lerted  therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.  Thefe  interpolations, 
which  a  great  many  readers  could  not  didinguifla,  occafioned 
fome  writers  to  allege  the  authority  and  tedimony  of  Camden 
to  prove  fafts  which  he  never  advanced.  1  o  prevent  this  mif- 
take  for  the  future,  Gibfon  refolved  to  give  a  new  tranilation  of 
Camden,  purged  from  all  foreign  interpolations :  but  becaufc 
Holland^s  additions  were  fometimes  good,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  ht  had  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with 
any  obfcurities,  Gibfon  preferved  them,  and  placed  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  He  ^Ifo  added  remarks  at  the  end  of  each 
county,  either  tq  confirm  what  Camden  had  advanced,  or  to 
five  a  more  particular  account  of  places  which  he  had  defcribed, 
pr  defcriptioa  qf  places  on^itted  by  him ;  wi(h  a  lift  of  the  per* 

[o]  Mr.  Cring^^«  takes  notice,  that  the  end  of  liis  dedication  to  liis  RemaiAes 

Camden  is  one  of  ifiofe  writers  who  have  concerning  Great  Britain.  The  iame  fancy 

fubjoined  the  hnal  letters  for  their  names  was  adopted  by  fercral  authors  of  thelaft 

fg  feme  of  their  workw  Thti  tppcari  from  century.     ' 

fon9 
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fons  by  whom  he  was  furnlihed  with  his  mattria1s[E].  lit 
1615  Camden  publifhed  in  latin  his  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
under  the  following  title,  "  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  8c  Hi* 
bernicanim,  regnante  Elifabetha,  ad  annum  falutts  mdlxxxix." 
The  continuation  of  thefe  annals  was  finiflied  about  1617  5  but 
he  never  would  confent  to  its  being  publifhed  in  his  life-time. 

Camden,  not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  in 
the  ferviceof  the  republic  of  letters,  refolved  alfo  to  bcftow 
part  of  his  property  in  founding  a  lectiure  on  hiftory  in  the  uni- 

•  vcrfity  of  Oxford.     By  a  deed  executed  in  due  form,  March  5, 
.    l622»  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  manor  of  Bexley  in 

Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  ariiing  therefrom,  to  the  chancellor, 
mafters,  and  fcholars  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  profits  of  the  faid  manor, 
which  were  computed  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  400I.  ihould 
be  enjoyed  by  Mr.  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for 
the  fpace  of  99  years  from  the  death  of  the  ilortor,during  which 
lime  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pay  to  the  profcfJbr  of 
hiftory  in  Oxford  140I.  per  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  whole  eitate  to  bo 
veiled  in  that  univerfity :  for  which  ample  donation  he  was 
unanimoufly  declared  and  received  into  the  number  of  benefac- 
tors to  the  univerfity  [fJ.   He  appointed  Degory  Wheare,  M.  A,' 

•  fellow  of  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  firft  profeflbr.  He  died  Nov.  9, 
1627,  at  his  houfe  at  ChiOelhurft  in  Kent  -,  where,  from  1609,  he 
had  paiTed  all  the  time  that  he  could  be  ahfent  from  London. 
]By  his  will,  written  by  himfelf  upon  his  laft  birth-day.  May  2, 
1623  (which  day,  it  appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  fpent 
by  him  in  good  works  and  pious  meditations),  he  bequeathed 
eight  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  pariih  in  which  he  (hould  happen 
to  die  )  a  piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grcvile, 
lord  Brooke,  who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  olfice  \  fixteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter- (taincrs  of  liOndon,  to  buy 
them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  direded  this  infcription, 
•*  Gul.  Camdenus  Clarenceux,  filius  Samfonis  picloris  Londi* 
lienfis,  dono  dedit ;".  twelve  pounds  to  the  Cordwainers  com- 

[p.]  This  edition  of  the  ^rjtannia  was  of  Camden's  invaluable  labours,  cnrich€4 

iroblifbedt   ijzif  in   2  vols,  folio,  under  with  the  refult  of  every  more  recent  dif- 

GibCon's  own  infpcdlion  \  and  was  rcpiiut-  cQvery,  and  digclVed  by  the  very  peifon  i(X 

cd  io  I77i>  under  the  direction  of  George  whom  CamOen  fif  he  could  h.tve  forefeei^ 

Scott,  efq.  the  biihop's  fon-in-law,  in  two  th?  AtilUncc  of  fo  intelliofnt  and  indefa» 

haiidfomc  folio  volumes ;  bui;,  without  any  tigable  a  topographer)  would  have  dele- 

material  improvements,  Mr.  Scott  having  gated  the  important  truft. 

profeflfedly  declined  the  life  of  any  cor-  [»j   Whcti  Camden  went  to  Oxford  in 

xei^ions  but  fuch  as  he  found  among  the  1613,  on  account  of  lir  Thomas  Bodley*f 

bi(lK>p*s  papers. — The  writer  of  this  notq  funeral*    he    was    offered   the   degree   of 

comtatuiates  the  learned  woild  on    the  M.  A.  bit  declined  it,  as  he  did  afterwards 

ap {.cAr4nce  of  a  iliU  more  ufeful  traxillatioA  the  title  gf  kiiight. 

pany 
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mny  [cl  to  purcKafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which  the  fame 
tnfcription  was  to  be  engraved ;  feveral  legacies  to  hi^relations^- 
and  fome  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  acquaintances.  His 
books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  of  Con- 
ington  [h  j.  He  alfo  directed  by  his  will,  that  he  fhould  be 
buried  where  he  died ;  but  his  executors  did  not  follow  his  in- 
tention in  that  particular :  they  interred  him  with  great  pomp 
in  the  fouth  aiile  in  Weftminfter-abhey,  near  the  learned  Ca- 
faubon,  and  ovcr-againft  the  celebrated  Chaucer  [i].  He  was 
not  Icfs  iiluftrious  for  his  virtues  than  for^his  learning.  In 
his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modell,  in  his  converfation  eafy 
and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life  even  and  exemplary.  With 
thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  iiluftrious  friends  in  England,  and  in  foreign  countries. 
To  be  particular  in  his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  bifhop 
Gibfon)  would  be  to  reckon  up  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
When  he  was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons ;  when  he 
grew  up,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  when  he 
came  to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  tlie  learned.  tSo  that  learn- 
ing was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfort  of  his 
life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correfpondcnce  he  had 
fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  beft  appear  from  his  let- 
ters ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eafinefL;  he  maintained  it,  the 
fame  letters  may  inform  us.  The  work  he  was  engaged  in  for 
the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained  him  refpedl  at  home 
and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  travel  into  England,  and 
return  without  feeing  Camden,  was  thought  a  very  grofs  omif- 
fion.  He  was  vifited  by  fix  gcrman  noblemen  at  one  time,  and 
at  their  requeft  wrote  his  lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a 
teftimony  that  they  had  feen  him  [kJ. 

CAME- 

[c]  In  the  hall  belonging  to  this  com-  there  was  not  a  line  of  them  to  be  {ound. 

paziy  is  a  fine  orif^inal  pkture  of  Cjmdcn.  Biog.  Brit. 

[h]  His  collectious  in  iupport  of  his  [ij  Near  ihr  place  a  handfome  momi« 

hii\ory,  with  refpedl  to  civil  affairs,  were  uienC"t'  white  marble  was  erc^ed,  with 

before  thli  time  depoiited  in  the  Cotton  li-  his  effigies  and  in  his  hand  a  book  witU 

brary ;  for  at  to  ihofe  that  related  toecclefl.  **  Britann;j"  infcribed  on  the  leaves.  Ac« 

ailical  matters,  when  aiked  for  them  hyDr.  cording,  to  Dr.   Smith,  a   certain  youn^ 

Cioodman,  fon  to  his  great  benefat^lor,   he  prntlein.jn,  who  thought  (he  reputation  oi 

declared,  he  ftood  engaged  to  Dr.  fiancroftf  his  mutiier  huri  bv  fomeihing  that  Camdea 

archbiftiopof  Canterbury  ;  who»  upon  his  has  delivered  of  her  in  hillory,  could  find 

ieath.  transferred  his  right  Co  them  to  hi «  no  other  way  to  be  tcvciucd,  than   by 

'ucceilory    Dr,   Abbot,   who  u^lually  had  breaking  otf  a  piece  from  tlie  nofe  of  his 

them,    and  ititend<?d    to   have   publiihei  ftatuc  in  Wcfhnu4lUr>.ibhey. 

them.     They  came  afterwards  into  the  i^kJ   Dr.  Smith  publiihed  fome  fir.all 

bands  of  archbifbop  Laud,  acid  are  fup-  pieces    written  by  Cam.l  n,   .xud  in  the 

pofed  to  have  been  dcllroyed,  when  his  lime  %oiuir.c  with  his  lite  aud  letters.  The 

papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Prynne,  Scott,  mcit  cotitiJcrable  i^in  latin,  and  bears  the 

sind   Hujh    Peters;   £br   upon   a  diligent  title  uf  *' Guliclmi  Camdeni  annales  ab 

fearch  made  by  Dr.  Ssncroft,  foon  after  anno  16.3,  ad  ann.  i^2j  j"  but  the  run- 

kii  promotion  to  thf  fee  9f  Canicrburyi  ning  is,  **  Guliclmi  Camdeni  regni  re^i) 
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CAMERARITTS  (Joachimus),  an  exceedingly  leattied  Gcr* 
man,  wa%bbni  at  Bamberg  in  1500,  and  fent  to  a  fchool  afj 
Leipfic  when  he  was  13  years  of  age.    H^re  he  foon  diftin* 
guUhed  himfelTby  his  hard  application  to  greek  and  latin  au- 
thors^ which  he  read  without  ceafing;  and  there  goes  a  floryi 
that  when:  Leipfic  Was  in  a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  oi^er^ 
Camerarius  thewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Aldus's 
Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm ;  a'nd  which  indeed 
to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confequence,  when  print-* 
ing  vras  but  lately  introduded,  and  greek  books  were  not  eafy  to 
be  come  at.     In  15 17  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Mofellanus  $ 
and  this  was  the  year,  wh«ii  4he  indulgences  were  preached^ 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  reformation.     CamerariUs  was  at 
St»  Paul's  church  in  Lelpfic  with  Heltus,  who  was  his  mafter  in 
greek  and  latin  literature,  when  thefe  notable  wares  were  cxu 
pofed  from  the  pulpit;  but  Heltus  was  io  offended  with  the 
impudence  of  the  dominican  who  obtruded  them,  that  he  went 
out  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.    When  he  had  ftaid  at  heipfic  five 
years,  he  went  to  Erford ;  and  three  years  after  to  Wittcmberg, 
where  Luther  and  Melanfthon  were  maintaining  and  propa- 

EOng  the  bufmefs  of  the  reformation.  He  knew  MeUncthon 
fore;  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy  with  him  ;  and# 
after  Mclanfthon's  death,  wrote  his  life,  as  is  well  known,  in 
a  very  copious  and  particular  manner.  He  was  alfo  foon  after 
introduced  to  Erafnius ;  and  in  iliort,  his  uncommon  abilities^ 
but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters,  made  him  known 
to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 

In  1525  there  was  fuch  an  infurre£lion  and  tumult  among 
the  common  people  through  all  Germany,  that  Camerarius 
thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurlion  into  PruiTia ;  but  he  re<« 
turned  very  foon,  and  was  made  profeiTor  of  the  belies  lettres 
in  an  univerfity  which  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  had  juft  founded 
under  the  dire£^ion  and  fuperintendency  of  Melan£lhon.  In 
1526,  when  the  diet  of  Spires  was  held,  /slbert  earl  of  Mansfclt 
was  appointed  ambaffador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Came-« 
larius  to  attend  him  as  bis  latin  interpreter :  but  this  embafly 
dropping  through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views  of 
travelling,  he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  aftex* 

JacobI  I.    annAlium  apparatus."    Wood  he  could  fo  much  as  drfam  of  living  ttf 

(Ach.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  c  4^1.)  thought  thefe  make  ufe  of  them  lumfelf  at  that  age»-  anC 

were  Camden's  miterials  for  writing  an-  under  thofc  many  inHrmit»<'s  which  a  la^ 

luU  of  king  Jame&'s  retgn  :  but  what  they  borious  life  had  drawR  upon  him  ;  bu'  ^^ 

really  y^rc  we  leam  from  bifliop  Cibfon.  war  willing  however  to  contribute  all 

from  the  end  of  ijueiin  Elisabeth  to  his  aflilbnce  he  could  to  soy  that  ihouh 

own  death,  Camden  kept  a  diary  of  all  the  fame  honour  to  the  reigA  of  k. 

(rather  of  many  of)  the  remarkable  paf-  James,  which  lie  haddonc  Co  U»l  of^ue 

fagcs  ia  the  leigQ  oi  king  James.  Not  that  Eiizabeth.  Bfog.  If  it. 
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td  a  gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  lired 
46  yenrs  with  this  wife  in  a  moft  happy  manner,  and  had  four 
daughters  and  five  fons  by  her,  who  all  grew  up  and  did  honour 
to  their  family.  In  1534  he  was  ofiered  the  place  of  fccretary 
to  the  fen  ate  of  Nuremberg ;  but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  frce- 
dotxi  of  a  (ludious  life  to  all  advantages  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
he  refufcd  it.  Two  years  after,  UJric  prince  of  Wittemberg 
fent  him  to  Tubingen,  to  Veilorc  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that 
univerfity ;  and  when  he  had  been  there  above  five  years,  Henry 
duke  of  8axony,  and  afterwards  Maurice  his  fon,  invited  him 
to  Leipdc,  whither  he  went,  to  direct  and  aflift  in  founding  an 
univerfity  there.  • 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Camerarius 
experienced  very  great  hardlhips ;  which  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
borne  like  a  pbilofopher.  Leiplic  was  befieged  by  the  eleftor  of 
Saxony ;  on  which  account  he  removed  ail  his  cffefts  with  his 
family  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  without  confiderable  lof*, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  war  was  at  an  end.  In  1556  he  went 
with  Mclanfthon  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  -,  and  attended  him 
the  year  after  to  that  of  Ratifbon.  After  fpending  a  life  of  let- 
ters and  happinefs,  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honour,  at  Leipfic, 
April  17,  1575,  furviving  his  beloved  wife  not  quite  a  year  5 
aqd  Melchior  Adam  relates,  that  he  was  fo  deeply  afflicted  with 
her  death,  as  never  to  be  perfectly  well  after.  Among  his  friends 
were  Jerome  Baumgartner,  Carlowitch,  McUmdthon,  Pctru* 
Vidorius, Ttirncbus,  Hieronymus  WoHlus,  and,  in  (hort,  almod^ 
all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  to  Me* 
lanfthon,  what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an  advifer,  counfeilor» 
afCdant,  and  friend  upon  all  occanons ;  and  accordingly  we  find^ 
that,  when  Melan^lhon's  wife  died  during  his  abfence  at  the 
diet  of  Worms,  Camerarius  quitted  ^11  his  concerns  at  home, 
however  neceflary  and  requiring  his  prefence,  and  immediately 
fet  off  on  purpofe  to  comfort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republic  were  prodigious.  He 
wrote  a  vail  number  of  books  \  and,  which  in  thofe  days  was 
no  fmall  fervice,  tranflated  as  many.  Greek  was  but  little  un« 
derftood ;  fo  that  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that  language,  he 
tranflated  feveral  author$  of  antiquity :  Herodotus,  Demofthenes, 
Xenophon^  Euclid,  Homer,  I'heocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian, 
Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.  Melchior  Adam  fays,  that  "  he 
ftudied  evermore,  within  doors  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on 
a  journey  and  in  hours  even  of  recreation :  that  he  learned  french 
and  Italian  when  he  was  old;  that  he  had  but  a  fmattering  of 
hebrew;  that  he  underftood  greek  well ;  and  that  in  latin  he 
was  inferior  to  none."  Thuanus  fpcaks  of  him  in  the  higheft 
terms,  and  Voflius  calls  him  *'  The  phoenix  of  Germany."  How- 
ever, though  we  arc  very  ready  to  allow  abilities  to  Camerarius^ 
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yet  we  think  Erafrttus  did  him  no  wrong,  wheii  he  faid,  "  Ttialf 
he  (hewed  more  induftry  than  genius  in  what  he  wrote."  H^ 
was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of  difpofition,  great  humanity, 
candour,  and  fincerity  in  his  fearches  after  truth ;  and  for  thcfd 
and  fuc^i  like  qualities  we  fuppofe  it  was  that  he  was  ranked^ 
with  his  friend  Melan£lhon  and  others,  amongft  heretics  of  the 
firft  clafs  at  Rome. 

CAMERARIUS  (Joachim),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  deeply 
verfed  in  feveral  arts,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  was  borit 
at  Nuremberg  in  1534.  He  rejected  the  invitations  of  feveral 
princes,  who  were  defirous  of  having  him  about  them ;  that  he. 
might  devote  htmfelfientirely  to  chemiftry  and  botany  [lJ  H^ 
died  in  1598,  aged  68. 

CAMOENS  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  portupjuefe  poet,  called 
the  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  mucli  admired  poem  the  Lis- 
Cadas,  or  conqueft  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe,  was  born  o( 
a  good  family  at  Liibon,  about  1527.  He  lludicd  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Coimbra^  and  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  for  poetry 
while  he  was  very  young.  However,  not  being  lv>rn  to  a  for- 
tune, he  was  obliged  to  quit  books,  and  have  rccourfe  to  atms. 
He  was  font  to  Ceuta  in  Africa,  which  the  Portuj^uefe  were  in 
pofTeflfion  of  at  that  time,  and  acquitted  himldf  like  a  good 
foldier  upon  many  occafions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to 
Jofc  one  of  his  eyes,  in  defence  of  that  town  againlt  the  Moors* 
From  thence  he  retunied  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  hira- 
felf  in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  EaiUIndies.  In  this  abfence  he  com^* 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good-will 
and  afifeAion  of  the  commanding  officer  and  others,  who  had  a 
tin(fl  lire  of  polite  literature  ;  but  happening  unluckily  to  be  fe* 
▼ere  upon  one  who  did  not  underitand  the  privilege  of  poets, 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  anger« 
He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  he  found  means  of 
being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  thence  to  Portugal.  In  liis  paf- 
fage  thither,  he  was  fbipwrecked  by  a  Itorm,  loft  all  his  effe£ls, 
and  with  great  difficulty  faved  his  life.  He  did  not  lofe  how-* 
ever,  fays  Ballet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midft  of  all  this  danger; 
but  had  the  prefence  of  mihd  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As 
foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the 
finlihing  hand  to  this  poem,  and  dedicated  it  in  1569  to  don 
ScbaiUan,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by 
it.     But  that  prince  being  very  young,  and  the  courtiers  no  ad- 

[l]  His  worki  in  the  latter  department  de  rerailica,  ibid*  iS9^*'  ^^^'    "^^^^  I*^ 

are,  i.  Hortus  mcdicus,  Nuremberg,  16 54,  bonk  is  in  great  re^ue ft.     5.  The  life  of 

4fo.     2.  De  pUntis,  X  5S6,  4to.    ;.  Epil-  Philip  MeUn^ho8>  alfo  in  latio^  i^55# 

tube.     4.  Eiedta  gcorgicSi  five  op ufcviU  Svo. 
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mirers  of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camoens  was  entirely  dif* 
appointed.  He  did  not  however  travel  again  in  fearch  of  farther 
adventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Lifbon  }  where, 
to  the  eternal  reproach  of  his  countrymen,  he  died  miferably 
poor  and  unregarded  in  1579- 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  moft  extraordinary 
genius  for  poetry  *,  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that  vivida  vis 
animi  which  is  necelTary  to  conditute  a  poet ;  that  he  had  a 
fertile  invention,  a  fublime  conception,  and  an  eafe  and  aptitude 
in  his  temper,  which  could  accommodate  itfelf  to  any  fubjeft. 
Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  we  collefied  the  above  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  ^*  he  perfe£^ly  fucceeded  in  all  fub- 
je£ls  of  the  heroic  kind  j  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  de- 
fcribing  perfons  and  places ;  that  his  comparifons  were  great 
and  noble,  his  epifodes  very  agreeable  and  diverfified,  yet  never 
leading  his  reader  from  the  principal  objc£l  of  his  poem  ;  and 
that  he  had  mixed  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  it,  without  the 
lead  appearance  of  a£Fe£lation  and  pedantry.''  Rapin  has  criti- 
cifed  the  Lufiadas  fomewhat  feverely,  and  tells  us,  that  as  divine 
a  poet  as  Camoens  may  pafs  for  with  the  Portuguefe,  yet  he 
is  exceptionable  on  many  accounts.  His  verfes  are  often  fo  ob- 
fcure,  that  they  may  feem  rather  to  be  myfteries  or  oracles.  The 
defign  is  too  vaft,  without  proportion  or  juflnefs ;  and,  in  (hort, 
it  is  a  very  6ad  model  for  an  epic  poem."  He  adds,  that  *^  Ca- 
moens has  (hewn  no  judgment  in  compoHtion ;  that  he  has 
mixed  indifcriminately  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  other  heathen  di- 
vinities in  a  chridian  poem ;  and  that  he  has  condu£ied  it  no 
better  in  many  other  refpeds.' 

But  notwithftanding  Kapin*s  diflike  of  this  poem.  It  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.  It  has 
been  tranflated  once  into  french,  twice  into  italian,  four  times 
into  fpanilh :  and  lately,  with  uncommon  excellence,  into  engliih 
by  Mr.  Mickle.  Ii  was  tranflated  into  latin  by  Thomas  de  Faria, 
bifhop  of  Targa  in  Africa ;  who,  concealing  his  name,  and  fay- 
ing nothing  of  its  being  a  tranflation,  made  fome  believe  that 
the  Lufladas  was  originally  in  latin.  Large  commentaries  have 
been  written  upon  the  LuGadas ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which 
are  thofe  of  Emanuel  Faria  de  Soufa,  printed  in  2  vols,  folio,  at 
Madrid,  1639.  Thefe  commentaries  were  followed  the  year 
after  with  the  publication  of  another  volume  in  folio,  written  to 
defend  them  ^  befldes  eight  volumes  of  obfervations  upon  the 
Mifcellaneous  Poems  of  Camoens,  which  this  commentator  left 
behind  him  in  manufcript.  We  cannot  conclude  our  account 
of  this  poet,  without  lamenting,  that  his  ^eat  merit  was  not 
known  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  or  rather  worfe,  not  ac* 
knowledged  till  after  his  death. 

CAMPANELLA  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  italian  philofo* 
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pher,  was  born  &t  Stilo,  a  fmall  village  in  Calabria,  Sept.  ;, 
1568.  At  thirteen  he  underftood  the  antient  orators  and  poets, 
knd  wrote  'difcourfes  and  verfes  on  various  fubjefts ;  and  the 
year  after,  his  father  purpofed  to  fend  hijn  to  Naples  to  ftudjr 
law :  but  young  Campanella,  having  other  views,  entered  himfelf 
into  the  order  of  the  dominicans.  Whilft  he  was  ftudying  phi- 
lofophy  at  San  Giorgio,  his  profefTor  was  invited  to  difpute  upon 
fome  thefes  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  francifcans ; 
but  finding  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  fent  Campanella  in  his  room, 
who  argued  with  fo  much  fubtilty  and  force,  that  every  body 
was  charmed  with  him.  When  his  courfe  of  philofopny  was 
finifhed,  he  was  fent  to  Cofenza  to  ftudy  divinity  :  but  his  in- 
clination led  him  to  philofophy.  Having  conceived  a  notion  that 
the  truth  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  peripatetie,  he  anxioufly 
examined  all  the  greek,  latin,  and  arabian  commentators  upon 
Aridotte,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with  regard  to 
their  doi^^rines.  His  doubts  ftill  remaining,  he  determined  to 
perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen,  the  (loics,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Democritus,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Telefius ;  and  he 
found  the  doctrine  of  his  mailers  to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points, 
that  he  began  to  doubt  even  of  uncontrovcrted  matters  of  faft. 
At  the  age  of  22  he  began  to  commit  his  new  fyftcm  to.  writing, 
and  in  1590  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  printed.  Some  tia\c 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took  occaGonr 
to  commend  what  was  fpoken  by  an  antient  profeflbr  of  his  ordef, 
as  very  judicious ;  but  the  old  man,  jealous  perhaps  of  the  glory 
which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade  him  in  a  very  contemptuous 
manner  be  filent,  fmce  it  did  not  belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he 
was,  to  interpofc  in  queftions  of  divinity.  Campanella  fired  at 
this,  and  faid,  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him ; 
and  immediately  confuted  what  the  profcflbr  had  advanced,  to 
the  fatisfaflion  of  the  audience.  The  profeiTor  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  to  him  on  this  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the 
inquifition,  as  if  he  had  gained  by  magic  that  vaft  extent  of 
learning  which  he  had  acquired  without  a  matter.  His  writings 
made  a  prodigious  noife  in  the  world,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
opinions  ftirring  up  many  enemies  againft  him  at  Naples,  he 
Tcmoved  to  Rome ;  and  hoc  meeting  with  a  better  reception  in 
that  city,  he  ^oceeded  to  Florence,  and  prefented  fome  of  his 
works  to  the  grand  duke,  Ferdinand  I.  the  patron  of  learned 
men.  After  a  ihort  (lay  there,  as  he  was  pafling  through  Bo- 
logna, in  his  way  to  Padua,  his  writings  were  fciTJcd,  and  car- 
ried to  the  inquifition  at  Rome.  Thi9  gave  him  little  difturb- 
ance,  and  he  continued  his  journey.  At  Padua,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  inftruding  fome  young  Venetians  in  his  doftrines, 
and  com pofing  fome  pieces.  Returning  afterwards  to  Rome, 
he  met  with  a  better  reception  than  before,  and  was  honoured 
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with  die  fttendfhip  of  feireral  cardinals.  In  1598  he  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  (laid  but  a  fhort  timCi  then  vifited  his  own 
country.  Some  expreOions  which  he  dropped,  with  regard  ta  the 

fovemment  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  project  of  an  inuirre^lion, 
eing  reported  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  feized  and  carried  to 
Naples  in  1599,  as  a  criminal  againft  the  ftate,  and  put  feven  times 
to  the  rack,andafterwardscondemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
At  firft  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee  any  perfon,  and  denied  th^ 
ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  but,  being  afterwards  indulged  there-* 
with,  he  wrote  feveral  of  his  pieces  in  prifon  ;  fome  of  whicl^ 
Tobias  Adamus  of  Saxony  procured  from  him,  and  publiihed  in 
Germany.  Pope  Urban  VIIL  who  knew  him  from  his  writings, 
obtained  his  liberty  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  May  1626 : 
he  went  immediately  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  fome  years 
in  the  prifons  of  the  inquifition,  but  was  a  prifoner  only  in  name. 
In  1629  he  was  difcharged,  but  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards 
was  not  abated.  The  mendfhip  (hewn  him  by  the  pope,  who 
fettled  a  confiderable  penfion,  and  conferred  many  other  favours 
on  him,  excited  their  jeaioufy ;  and  his  cprrefpondence  with 
fo9ie  of  the  french  nation,  gave  them  new  fufpicions  of  him. 
Being  informed  of  their  de^ns  againft  him,  he  went  out  o£ 
Rome,difguifed  like  a  minime,  in  the  french  ambaflador's  coach, 
and,  embarking  for  France,  landed  at  Marfeilles  in  1634.  Mr. 
Peirefc,  being  mformed  of  his  arrival,  fent  a  letter  to  bring  him 
to  Aix,  where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.  The  year 
following  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  gracioufly  received  by 
Lewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu ;  the  latter  procured  him  a 
penfion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  confulted  him  on  the  affairs 
of  Italy.  He  pafled  ^he  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery 
of  the  dominicans  at  Paris,  and  died  Anarch  21,  1639.  A  lift 
of  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Moreri. 

CAMPBELL  (Archibald),  earl  and  marquis  of  Argyle,  was 
the  fon  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle,  by  the  lady  Anne  Dou- 
glas, daughter  of  William,  earl  01  Morton.  He  was  bom  in 
the  year  1598,  and  educated  in  the  profeflion  of  the  proteltant 
religion.  He  all  along  adied  the  part  of  a  patriot,  and  of  a  ^ood 
{ubj^Stf  though  he  could  not  come  into  all  the  meafures  of  the 
king's  minidersj  he  particularly  oppofed  Laud's  fcheme  for 
changing  the  conftitution  of  the  church ;  however,  in  1641,  he 
was  created  marquis :  be  exerted  himfelf  in  defence  of  king 
Charles  1.  oppofed  Cromwell  on  his  entering  Scotland }  and 
on  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  in  January  165 1, 
fet  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  was  the  firft  nobleman  that 
did  homage,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  hinx.  Neverthelefs,  after 
the  reftoratjon,  coming  to  London  to  congratulate  his  majefty 
upon  his  return,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  without  being 
allowed  to  fee  the  king,  and  afterwards  fent  down  to  Scotland* 
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The  earl  of  Middleton,  his  mod  inveterate  enemy,  was  ap<^ 
pointed  lord  high  commiffioner,  in  order  to  try  him.  He  was 
condemned  for  high  treafon,  on  account  of  his  complianee  with 
the  ufurpntion ;  and  was  beheaded  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh, 
May  27,  166  i.  He  behaved  on  the  fcafFold  with  the  intrepidity 
of  an  hero  :  his  laft  words  were,  "  I  defire  you,  gentlemen,  and 
all  that  hear  me,  to  take  notice  and  remember,  that  now,  when 
•I  am  entering  on  eternity,  and  am  to  appear  before  my  judge, 
and  as  1  defire  falvation,  and  expe£l  eternal  happinefs  from 
him,  I  am  free  from  any  accellion,  by  knowledge,  contriving, 
counfel,  or  any  other  way,  to  his  late  majefty's  death;  and  I 
pray  the  Lord  to  preferve  his  majefty,  the  prefent  king,  and  to 
pour  his  bed  bleflfnigs  upon  his  perfon  and  government,  and  the 
Lord  give  him  goo  J  and  faithful  counfellors  !'*  He  wrote,  i.  In- 
drudions  to  a  Son;  and,  2.  Defences  againft  the  grand  in- 
'diftment  of  high  treafon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, obferves,  that  "  the  marquis  of  Argyle  was,  in  the  cabinet, 
what  his  enemy  the  marquis  of  Montrofe  was  in  the  field,  the 
firft  charafter  of  hrs  age  and  country  for  political  courage  and 
condu£l.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  which  he  zealoufly  and 
artfully  defended.  Such  were  his  abilities,  that  he  could  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  all  chara£lers  and  all  times  ;  and  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  who  was  daily  rifing 
in  wealth  and  power  amidfl  the  diftradlions  of  a  civil  war." 

CAMPBELL  (George,  D.  D.),  was  born  in  Argylefliirc, 
1696,  and  educated  in  St.  Salvator^s  college,  St.  Andrew's^ 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  obtained  a  fmall  living  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  by  letters 
patent  profeflbr  of  church  hiftory  in  the  new  college,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  foon  after  publiflied  his  celebrated  difcoUrfe  on  mi- 
racles. In  1736  he  publiflied  a  vindication  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion, which  gave  great  offence  to  his  brethren,  becaufe  it  was 
contrary  to  the  calviniftical  fyftem.  He  afterwards  publiflied  a 
treatife  on  moral  virtue,  and  died  in  I757t  aged  61. 

CAMPBELL  (Colin),  the  author  of  Vitruvius  Bittannicus, 
3  vol.  fol.  was  a  north  Briton.  Tlie  beft  of  his  dedgns^are 
Wanftead,  the  Rolls,  and  Mereworth  in  Kent :  this  is  copied 
from  Palladio.  He  was  furveyor  -of  the  works  at  Greenwich 
hofpital,  and  died  in  1734. 

CAMPBtl^L  (John),  an  eminent  hiftorical,  biographical, 
and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708. 
His  father  was  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  efq  ;  and  captain 
of  horfe  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  then  earl  oFHyndford  ; 

.and  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Smith,  Efq.  of 

Windfor,  in  Berkfliire,  had  xlie  honour  of  claiming  a  defcent 
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from  the  poet  Waller.  Our  author  was  dicir  fourth  fon  5  and, 
at  the  age  of  6ve  years,  was  brought  to  Windfor,  from  Scotland, 
which  country  he  never  faw  afterwards.    At  a  proper  age  he  was> 

E laced  out  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  being  intended  for  the  law ; 
ut  whether  it  was  that  liis  genius  could  not  be  confined  to  that 
dry  iludy,  or  to  whatever  caufes  befides  it  might  be  owing,  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  purfue  the  line  of  his  original  defignation : 
neither  did  he  engage  in  any  other  particular  profefBon,  unlefs 
that  of  an  author  (hould  be  confidered  in  this  light.  One  thing 
we  are  fure  of,  tliat  he  did  ilot  fpend  his  time  in  idlenefs  and  dif- 
fipation,  but  in  fuch  a  clofe  application  to  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge  of  various  kinds,  as  foon  enabled  liim  to  appear  with 
great  advantage  in  the  literary  world.  What  fmaller  pieces 
inight  be  written  by  Mr.  Campoell,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
we  are  not  capable  of  afccrtaining  •,  but  we  know  that,  in  1736, 
before  he  had  completed  his  30th  year,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  **  The  military  hiftory  of  prince  Eugene,  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  comprehending  the  hiftory  of  both 
thofe  illuftrious  perfons,  to  the  time  of  their  deceafe."      i  his 

Eerformance  was  enriched  with  maps,  plans,  and  cuts,  by  the 
eft  hands,  and  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Claude  de  bofc. 
The  reputation  hence  acquired  by  our  author  occafioned  him 
foon  after  to  be  follicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  "  AnclentUniver- 
fal  Hiftory."  Whilft  employed  in  this  capital  work,Mr.  Campbell 
found  leifure  to  entertain  the  world  with  other  produQions.  In 
1739  he  publiftied  the  "  Travels  and  adventures  of  Edward 
Jrown,  efq;"  8vo.  In  the  fame  year  appeared  his  **  Memoirs  of 
the  bafhaw  duke  de  Ripperda,"  8vo.  reprinted,  with  improve* 
ments,  in  1740.  Thefe  memoirs  were  followed,  in  1741,  by 
the  "  Concife  hiftory  of  Spanifti  America,"  8vo.  In  1742  he 
was  the  author  of  ^*  A  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  on  the 
publication  of  Thurloe's  ftate  papers ;"  giving  an  account  of 
$lieir  difcovery,  importance  and  utility.  The  fame  year  was 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ift  and  ad  volumes  of  his 
'^  Lives  of  the  englifh  admirals,  and  other  eminent  britiih  fea- 
men."  The  two  remaining  volumes  were  completed  in  1 744  ; 
^nd  the  whole,  not  long  after,  was  tranflated  into  german.  I  hisj 
we  believe,  was  the  firft  of  Mr.  Campbell's  works  to  which  he 
prefixed  his  name ;  and  it  is  a  performance  of  great  and  acknow** 
Jedgcd  merit.  The  good  reception  it  met  with,  was  evidenced  in 
its  pafling  through  three  editions  [m]  in  his  own  life^^time ;  and 
a  fourth  has  lately  been  given  to  the  public,  under  the  infpedion 

fw]  When  oar  auch«r  had  finifhed  Che  of  trouMe;  and  I  can  with  great  veracity 
titird  edition,  which  ii  more  cqrredi'and  affirm,  that  they  contain  n  uhin;  but  my 
complete  than  the  former  ones,  he  thus  real  fentl  ments .  arifing  from  as  ft  rid  an  en- 
wrote  to  his  in;;entous  and  worthy  friend,  quiry  into  the  matters  which  they  relate, 
the  reverend  Mr.  HaU :  •*  I  am  certain  the  as  was  in  my  power." 
)«iyes  Qi  the  AdminUs  coft  me  a  ^reatdeal 
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of  Dr.  Berkenhottt.  In  1743  he  publtfhed  <'  Hermippus  Re- 
vived }''  a  fecond  edition  of  which,  much  improved  and  enlarged^ 
eamc  out  in  17499  under  the  following  title :  Hermippus  Redi- 
vivus :  or,  the  fage's  triumph  over  old  age  and  the  grave.  Wherein 
a  method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  life  and  vigour  of  man. 
Including  a  commentary  upon  an  ancient  infcription,  in  which 
this  great  fecret  is  revealed ;  fupported  by  numerous  authorities. 
The  whole  interfperfed  with  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  and 
wcU-attefted  relations."  This  extraordinary  tra£l  had  its  origin 
in  a  foreign  publication  [n]  $  but  it  was  wrought  up  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  additional  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Mr.  Campbell. 
In  1744  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  his 
••  Voyages  and  travels,"  on  Dr.  Harrises  plan,  being  a  very  diftin- 
guiibed  improvement  of  that  colIe£lion,  which  had  appeared  in 
1705-  The  work  contains  all  the  circumnavigators  from  the 
time  of  Columbus  to  lord  Anfon ;  a  complete  hillory  of  the  Eaft* 
Indies ;  hiftorical  details  of  the  feveral  attempts  made  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  north-eaft  and  north-weft  paiTages ;  the  commer- 
cial hiftory  of  Corea  and  Japan ;  the  ruffian  difcoveries  by  land 
and  fea ;  a  diilinA  account  of  the  fpanifh,  portuguefe,  britifh, 
french,  dutch,  and  danifli  fettlements  in  America;  with  other 
pieces  not  to  be  found  in  any  former  colIeAion.  The  whole  was 
conducted  with  eminent  (kill  and  judgment,  and  the  preface  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mafter-piece  of  compofition  and  infor- 
ination.  '  The  time  and  care  employed  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  this 
important  undertaking  did  not  prevent  his  engaging  in  another 
great  work,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  reafon  to  record  his 
learned  labours  with  particular  pleafure.  The  work  we  mean  is 
th^  Biographia  Britannica,  which  began  to  be  publiihed  in 
-weekly  numbers  in  1745,  and  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  174^5,  as  was  the  fecond  in  1748  fo]. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Dodfley  formed  the  dcfign  of  «  The  pre- 
ceptor," which  appeared  in  1748,  Mr.  Campbell  was  applied  to, 
to  affift  in  the  undertaking ;  and  the  parts  written  by  him  were 
the  Introduction  to  chronology,  and  the  Difcourfe  on  trade  and 

[k]  Under  the  title  of  Hermippus  Re-  ment  to  the  abilities  and  learning  ef  hit 

4ivivu5,  Coblentz,  174^;   of  which  fee  coadjutors  to  aiTerty   that  his  articles  con- 

a  curious  account  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  ftitute  the  prime  merit  of  the  four  vo* 

p.  210.  lumes  through  which  they  extend.     He 

^o]  By  one  of  thofe  revolutions  to  which  was  not  fatisfied  with  giving  a  cold  ftarra- 

the  heft  defigns  are  fubjeO,  the  public  at-  tion  of  the  pcrfonal  circumftances  relative 

Ifntion  to  t)ie  Biographia  fremcd  to  flag  to  the  eminent  men  whofe  lives  he  drew 

when  about  two  volumes  had  been  printed ;  \ipt  but  was  ambitious  of  entering  into  fuch 

hut  this  attention  was  foon  revived  by  the  a  copious  and  critical  dircufiion  of  their 

very  high  encomium  that  was  pafled  upon  actions  or  writings,  as  ^ould  render  the 

it  by  Mr*  Gilbert  Weft,  at  the  clofe  ot  his  Biographia  Britannica  a  moft  valuable  rc- 

foem  on  Education  ;  from  which  time  the  poTitory  of  hiitorical  aad  literary  know, 

unc'ertaking  was  carried  on  with  incrcafing  ledge.    This  end  he  has  admirably  accom- 

reputation  and  fuccefs.    We  need  not  fay,  pli(hed»  and  herein  has  left  an  excellent 

that  its  reputation  and  fuccefs  were  greatly  example  to  his  fucccITors,  Dr.  Kirris; 
owing  to  our  author.    It  is  no  difporage- 
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commerce,  both  of  which  difplayed  an  extenflve  fund  of  know- 
ledge upon  thefe  fubje£ls.  In  1 750  he  publifiied  the  firft  feparate 
edition  of  his  Prefent  ftate  of  Europe ;  a  work  which  had  been 
originally  begun  in  1746,  in  the  Mufeum,  a  very  valuable 
periodical  performance,  printed  for  Dodfley.  There  is  no  pro- 
du£^ion  of  our  author's  that  has  met  with  a  better  reception.  It 
has  gone  through  fix  editionsi  and  fully  deferved  this  encourage- 
ment. The  next  great  undertaking  which  called  for  the  exertion 
of  our  author's  abilities  and  learning,  was  "  The  modern  univerfai 
hiftory."  This  extenfive  work  was  publiflied,  from  time  to  tinje, 
in  detached  parts,  till  it  amounted  to  16  volumes  folio;  and  a 
2d  edition  of  it,  in  8vo.  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  1759. 
The  parts  of  it  written  by  Campbell  were  the  hiflories  of  the 
portuguefe,  dutch,  fpaniih,  french,  fwedifli,  danifh,  and  oftend 
fettlements  in  the  £a(l-Indies ;  and  the  hiftories  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  Algarve,  Navarre,  and  that  of  France,  from 
Qovis  to  1656.  As  our  author  had  thus  didinguiflied  himfelf  in 
the  literary  world,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  very  properly  and 
honourably  conferred  upon  him,  June  18,  1754,  by  the  univer- 
fity  of  Glafgow.  With  regard  to  his  fmaller  publications,  there 
are  feveral,  Dr.  Kippis  appiehends,  that  have  eluded  his  moil 
diligent  enquiry :  of  fome  others  ao  account  is  given  below  [p]. 

His 

[f]  In  early  life,    he  wrote  i,A  dif-  the  cofTee*     Hence  he  was  enahVd  to  pro* 

courfe  on    providence,    8vo,    the  third  ceed  with  frefh  vigour,  till  nine  or  ten 

edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1748.  In  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he.finiflied 

1742  he  publifliedf  1.  The  caffof  the  op«  the  pamphlet,  which  had  a  great  run,  and 

poittion  impartially  ftated,  8vo.     In  Mr.  was  produ^ive  of  confiderable  profit.  Mr. 

Keed's  copy  of  this  pamphlet  art  various  Campbell  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  a 

correAionsand  additions  in  Dr.Campbell's  performance  haftily  writien^expe^ed  much 

pwn  handy  which  appear  evidently  written  greater  fuccefs  from  another  work,  about 

^ith  a  view  to  a  fecond  impreffion.     He  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  painty 

publiihed,  in  1746,  3.  The  fcntimentsof  and  which  had  coft  him  a  long  time  in 

a  dutch  patriot.     Iking  the  fpcech  of  Mr.  compoling.    But  when  it  came  to  be  pub* 

V.  H***n,  in  an  auguft  Assemsly,  on  Hiked,  it  fcarcely  paid  the  expence  of  ad* 

the  prefent  ftate  of  aflfiirs,  and  the  refolu-  vertiiing.     Some  years  afterwards^  a  book 

lion  neceflary  atthis  junAure  to  be  taken  in  french  was  brought  to  him,  that  had 

^r  the  fafety  of  the  republic*  8vo.    The  been  traoflated  from  the  german  ;  and  lie 

hiltory  of  this  little  tra^,  the  de6gn  of  was  alked,  whether  a  tranflation  ot  ii  into 

which  was  to  ezpofe  tiie  temporinog  po-  engliik  would  not  be  likely  tu  be  accep- 

licy  of  die  ftates  of  Holland,  is  fomewhat  table.     Upon  cxamiaing  it.  he  Ibund  Chat 

pmu6ng*     His  amaooenfis,  when  he  was  it  was  his  own  neglected  work,  which  had 

^ing  to  write  the  pamphlet,  having  dif-  made  its  way  into  Germanyi  a'^d  nad  there 

appointed  him,  he  re^^efted,  after  tea  in  been  tranflated  and  publi^ed,  without  any 

the  afternoon,  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  whe«  ackr.o>»Iedgme:;t  of  the  obligation  due  t« 

Ibe  had  ordered  a  good  fire  to  be  made,  the  original  writer, 
would  retire  to  bed  as  (bon  as  poifible,  with  In    i749»  he    printed,  4.  Occafional 

the  fervants;  and*  at  the  fame  rime,  leave  thoughts  on  moral»  fcrious,  and  religious 

him  4  ounces  of  coffee.     This  was  done,  fubjcds,    8vo.      In  17  ^U     he  wa9  the 

and  he  wrote  till  1 4  o'clock  at  niuhc,  when,  author  of  a  work,  intituled,   ^.  The  ra« 

finding  \\\9  fpirits  fUr«  he  took  2  ounces,  tionsl  amufemcnt,  comprehending  a  col- 

With  this  alTiftance,  he  went  on  till  6  in  lection  ot  letcrs  on  a  grc^t  variet)'  of  Tub- 

the   morning,    when  again  beginning   to  je&s,  interfpeifed  wriih  efTuys,  and  fome 

grow  wearyi  he  drank  the  remainder  ff  little  pieces  of  ht^mour^  '6so»  6.  An  exa£l 
^                                                             y4  and 
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His  lad  grand  work  was  '*  A  political  furvcy  of  Britain :  being 
a  feries  of  reflections  on  the  ficuation,  lands,  inhabitants^  reve- 
nues, colonies,  and  commerce  of  this  ifland.  Intended  to  ihew 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  approached  near  the  fummit  of  improve- 
ment, but  that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations, 
before  they  pu(h  to  their  utmoft  extent  the  natural  advantages  of 
Great  Britain."  This  work,  which  was  publiflied  in  1774,  in 
two  volumes,  royal  4to.  cod  Dr.  Campbell  many  years  of  atten- 
tion, (tudy,  and  labour.  As  it  was  his  laft,  fo  it  feems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  produflion,  upon  which  he  intended  to  erefl: 
a  durable  monument  of  his  (Incere  and  ardent  love  to  his  country. 
A  more  truly  patriotic  publication  never  appeared  in  the  englifh 
language.  7*he  variety  of  information  it  contains  is  prodigious; 
and  there  is  no  book  that  better  deferves  the  clofe  and  conftant 
ftudy  of  the  politician,  the  fcnator,  the  gentleman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufaflurer ;  in  ihort,  of  every  one  who  has  it  in 
any  degree  in  his  power  to  promote  the  intereft  and  welfare  of 
Great-Britain.  Among  other  encomiums  produced  by  Dr. 
Kippis  on  the  literary  merit  of  his  predeceflbr,  that  of  the  author 
of  the  **  Account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  America"  is 
perhaps  the  mod  honourable  [q^].     Dr.  CampbeH's  reputation 

ant)  authentic  accountofthegreated  white-  dufton  of  the  peace  of  Paris*  our  author 

herring-6lhery   in  Scotland,   carried    on  was  requeued  by  lord  Bute  to  take  fome 

yearly  in   the  ifland  of  Zetland*  by  the  iharc  in  the  vindication  of  that  peace. 

Dqtch  only,  1750*  8vo.    7.  The  Highland  Accordingly,  he  wrote  a  defcription  and 

Gentleman*! Magazine,  forjan.  17^1, 8vo.  hiftory  of  the  new  Sugar  Iflands  in  the 

8.  A  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  infernal  WeftJndies,  8vo,  the  defign  of  which 
Icgionsi  'o  a  fpiritual  lord  on  this  fide  the  was  lo  ih«w  the  value  and  importance  of 
great  gtilph,  in  anfwer  to  a  late  inve^ivc  the  neutral  iflandf  that  had  been  ceded  to 
cpiftlc  levelled  at  hishighnefs,  17519  Svo.  i^  by  the  French.     The  only  remaining 

9.  The  naturalization  bill  confuted,  as  moft  publication  of  Dr.  Cam])belh's,  that  hath 
Kemicioui  to  thefc  united  kingdoms,  1751  y  hitherto  come  to  our  knowledge,  it,  a 
Svo.  *xo.  His  royal  highnefs  Frederick  late  trcatife  upon  the  trade  of  Great-Briuin  to 
^nce  of  Wales  deciphered  :  or  a  full  and  America,  printed  in  quarto,  in  1772. 
particular  defcription  of  his  charader,  [(^]  **  Having  fpoken,  perhaps,  a  little 
from  his  juvenile  years,  until  his  death,  too  hardly  of  my  materials,  I  muil  except 
17^1,  8vo.  1 1.  A  Vade  Mecum  :  or  com-  the  aiTiftance  I  have  had  from  ihe  judicioua 
pjnion  for  the  unmarried  ladies :  wherein  coUcdion  called  Harris's  Voyages.  There 
are  I  aid  down  fome  examples  whereby  todi-  are  not  many  fixver  pieces  than  the  hiftory 
wtCt  them  in  the  choice  of  kuihaods,  1 752,  of  Brasil  in  that  collection.  The  light  in 
8vo.  11.  A  particular  but  melancholy  which  the  author  fets  the  events  in  that 
account  of  the  great  hardfhips,  difficulties,  hiltory  is  fine  and  inftruCtive ;  an  uncom- 
•lid  miferies,  (hat  thofe  unhappy  and  much  mon  Ipirit  prevails  through  it ;  and  his  re* 
to  be  pitied  creatures,  the  common  women  marks  are  every  where  llriking  and  deep, 
of  the  town,  are  plunged  into  at  this  junc-  The  little  (ketch  1  have  given  in  the  part 
cure,  I7;z,  8vo.  13.  A  full  and  particular  of  portuguefe  America,  if  it  has  any 
defcription  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  merit,  is  entirely  due  to  that  original.  — 
.T7$l9  8vo  14.  The  cafe  of  the  publicans.  Where  I  differ  from  him* in  any  refpedlt 
both  in  town  and  country,  laid  open,  it  is  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of  a 
1751, 8vo.  T  5.  The  (hepherd  of  Banbury's  writer,  to  whom  this  nation  is  much 
rules,  a  favourite  pamphlet  with  the  com-  of^liged,  for  endeavouring  every  where, 
mon  people;  and  the  hiltory  of  the  war  with  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  eloquence,  to 
tfj  the  Ealh Indies,  which  appeared  in  roufc  that  fpirit  of  generous  enterprife, 
1758  or  1/^9,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  that  can  alone  make  any  nation  powerful 
Watts,  are  fuppofed  to  lave  been  of  Mr.  or  glorious.*' 

Campbell's  compofitioa.     Upon  the  con- 
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was  not  confined  to  his  own  countfy,  but  extended  to  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  Europe.  As  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this,  wc  maj 
mention,  that  in  the  fpring  of  1774  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  was 
pleafed  to  honour  him  with  the  prefent  of  her  picture,  drawn  in 
the  robes  worn  in  that  country  in  the  days  of  Ivan  Vaflillievitch, 

frand  duke  of  Ruffia,  who  was  contemporary  with  queen  Eliza- 
eth.  To  manifeft  the  doftor's  fenfe  of  her  imperial  majefty's 
goodnefs,  a  fct  of  the  **  Political  furvcy  of  Britain,"  bound  in 
Morocco,  highly  ornamented,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
defcriptiye  of  the  triumphs  and  felicities  of  her  reign,  was  for- 
warded to  St.  Peteriburg,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  princefs,  by  prince  Gregory  OrlofF,  who  had  rcfided  fome 
months  in  this  kingdom.  The  emprefs's  pifture,  fince  the 
death  of  our  author^  has  been  prefented  by  his  widow  to  Lord 
Macartney. 

Let  us  now  advert  a  little  to  Dr.CampbelFs  perfonal  hiflory  [r  ^. 
May  23,  1736,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Vobe,  of  Leominftcr,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  gentleman, 
wkh  which  lady  he  lived  nearly  40  years  in  the  greateft  conjugal 
harmony  and  happlnefs.  So  wholly  did  he  dedicate  his  time  to 
books,  that  he  feldom  went  abroad :  but  to  relieve  himfelf,  as 
much  as  poflible,  from  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  a  fedentary 
life,  it  was  his  cuilom,  when  the  weather  would  admit,  to  walk  in  his 
garden ;  or,  otherwife,  in  fome  room  of  his  houfe,  by  way  of 
exercife.  By  this  method,  united  with  the  ftri£leil  temperance 
in  eating,  and  an  equal  abftemioufnefs  in  drinking,  he  enjoyed  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  though  his  conftitution  was  delicate.  His 
domeftic  manner  of  living  did  not  preclude  him  from  a  very  cx- 
tenfive  and  honourable  acquaintance.  His  houfe,  efpecially  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  was  the  refort  of  the  mod  dillinguiOied  per- 
fons  of  ail  ranks,  and  pnrticularly  of  fuch  as  had  rendered  them- 
felvcs  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  or  love  of  literature.  He 
received  foreigners,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  with  an  affa- 
bility and  kindnefs,  which  excited  in  them  the  higheft  refpe£l 
and  veneration  *,  and  his  inftru£live  and  cheerful  converfation 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  friends  in  general.  On  March  5^ 
1765,  Dr.  Campbell  was  appointed  his  majeily's  agent  for  the 
province  of  Georgia,  in  North  America,  which  emplovment  he 
held  till  his  deceafe.  His  lait  illnefs  was  a  decline,  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  life  devoted  to  fevere  (ludy,  and  which  refifted  every 
attempt  for  his  relief  that  the  moil  flcilful  in  the  medical  fcience 
could  devUe.  By  this  iilnefs  he  was  carried  oiF,  at  his  houfe  in 
Queen-fquare,  Ormond-ftreet,  on  Dec.  28,  1775,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  His  end  was  tranquil 
and  eafy,  and  he  preferved  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  to  the 
lateft  moment  of  his  life.     On  Jan.  4th  following  his  deceafe, 

[ft]  Literally  cranfcrlbed  from  Dr.  Kippis. 

he 
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he  was  interred  in  the  new  burying^ound,  behind  the  Found- 
ling*hofpital,  belonging  to  St.  George  the  Martyr,  where  a  mo* 
nument,  with  3  plain  and  niodeii  infcription,  has  been  ere£led 
to  his  memory.    Dr.  Campbell  had  by  his  lady  feren  children^ 
<me  of  whom  only  fur vived  him.    Dr.  Campbell's  literary  know- 
ledge was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fubjc£ls  on  wnich  he 
more  particularly  treated  as  an  author.   He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  mathematics,  and  had  read  much  in  medicine.    It  has 
been  with  great  reafon  believed,  that,  if  he  had  dedicated  his 
fittdies  to  the  la(t  fcience,  he  would  have  made  a  veryconfpicuous 
figure  in  the  phyflcal  profeflion.     He  was  eminently  verfed  in 
the  diiFerent  parts  of  facred  literature ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  extended  not  only  to  the  hebrew,  greek,  and 
latin  among  the  ancient,  and  to  tlie  french,  Italian,  fpanifli,  por- 
tuguefe,  #!id  dutch,  among  the  modem  5  but,  likewife,  to  the 
oriental  tongues.     He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  greek  Ian-, 
guage.     His  attainment  of  fuch  a  variety  of  knowledge  was  ex.. 
ceedingly  aflifted  by  a  memorv  furprifingly  retentive,  and  which, 
indeed,  aftoniOied  every  perion  with  whom  he  was  converfant. 
A  ftriking  inftance  of  this  has  been  given  by  the  honourable  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington,  in  his  trad,  intituled,  "  The  probability  of 
reaching  the  north  pole  difcufled  [s]."      In  communicating  his 
ideas,  our  author  had  an  uncommon  readinefs  and  facility ;  and 
the  fiyle  of  his  works,  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  model 
of  that  of   the  celebrated  bifliop  Sprat,  was  perfpicuous,  eafy, 
flowing,  and  harmonious.    Should  it  be  thought  that  it  is  fome-r 
tines  rather  too  diitufive,  it  will,  notwithilanding,  indubitably 
be  allowed,  that  it  is,  in  general,  very  elegant  and  beautiful. 

To  all  thefe  accomplifhments  of  the  underftanding.  Dr. 
Campbell  joined  the  more  important  virtues  of  a  moral  and  pious 
chara£ler.  His  difpofition  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  his 
manners  kind  and  obliging.  He  was  the  tendered  of  huibands, 
a  mod  indulgent  parent,  a  kind  mailer,  a  firm  and  fmcere  friend. 
To  his  great  Creator  he  paid  the  conftant  and  ardent  tribute  of 
devotion,  duty,  and  reverence ;  and  in  his  corrcfpondences  he 
ihewed,  that  a  fenfe  of  piety  was  always  neareft  his  heart.  It 
was  our  author's  cudom  every  day,  to  read  one  or  more  por* 

[s]  The  inftance  mcntioticd   by  Mr.  rington's  cun{>us  collcdioo  of  papers  rela- 

Barrington  regards  the  accuracy  whrre-  five  to  the  probability  of  teaching  to  the 

ivilh  Dr.  Campbell,  at  ihe  diftunce  of  ^o  North  Pole,  is  a  trad  whtch  he  received 

yearS)  remembered  the  Uds  related  to  him.  from  a  learned  friend,  who  permined  him 

by  a  Dr.  Paillle,  concerniog  a  voyage  to-  to  print  it,  though  not  lo  inform  the  public 

wards  the  North  Pole  ;  in  u^hich  the  na-  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  com- 

vigatorsf    among  whom  w^   Dr.  Daillle  muoicatton.     It  is  intituled.  Thoughts  oa 

himfelf,  went  fo  far  as  to  ^he  SSth  degree  ,  the  probability,  expediency,  and  utility  of 

of  north  latitude;  and  might  cjfily  have  difcov^iring  a  palfage  hy  the  North  k'ole. 

Sroceeded  further,   hid   not   the   captain  We  arj  now  pcrmirtrd  by  Mr.  Barrington 

nought  himlelf  obliged,  by  his  duty  in  to  fay,  that  t!«e  writer  of  this  ingeoioul 

Athcr  refpedtsf    to  return.     In  Mr.  fiar.  ctlay  w^s  Dr.  CampbeU. 

2  t^ons 
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tions  of  fcripture,  is  Ac  original,  wldi  the  ancient  veriiens,  and 
the  beft  commentators  before  him ;  and  in  this  waj,  as  appears 
from  his  own  occafional  notes  and  remarkst  he  went  through  the 
facred  writings  a  number  of  times,  with  great  tbankfulnefs  and 
advantage. 

Such  was  Dr.  Campbell  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  By  his 
works  he  has  fecured  not  only  a  lafting  reputation,  but  ren- 
dered himfelf  highly  beneficial  to  the  public ;  and,  by  his  vir** 
tues,  he  become  prepared  for  that  happy  immortality,  which 
awaits  all  the  genuine  followers  of  goodnefs. 

CAMPI  (Bermardin),  a  painter  of  Cremona,  known  by  hit 
very  valuable  pi£bures,  and  by  a  work  in  italian  on  painting, 
printed  at  Cremona  in  1580,  410.  under  the  title  of  Parcre 
lopra  la  Pittura  *,  from  whence  both  artifts  and  admirers  find 
no  fmall  information. 

CAMPIAN  (Edmund),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Englift- 
man,  was  born  at  London  in  1540,    and  educated  in  fchooU 
learning  at  Chrift's  hofpital.    Being  a  boy  of  great  parts,  he 
was  pitched  upon,  while  he  was  at  fchool,  to  make  an  oration 
before  queen  Mary  at  her  acceilion  to  the  crown ;  and  from 
thence  defied  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  by  1  homas 
White,  the  founder  of  it,  in  15^3.     He  took  his  degrees  of 
B.  and  M.  A.  regularly,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders.     In 
1566,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he 
made  an  oration  before  her,  and  alfo  kept  an  a£t  in  St.  Mary'g 
church,  with  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.    In 
1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hiftory  of  that 
country  in  two  books  i  but  being  then  difcovered  to  have  em- 
braced the  popifh  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profelytes,    he 
was  feized  and  detained  for  fome  time.    He  efcaped  foon  after 
into  England;  but  in  1571  tranfported  himfelf  into  the  Low- 
countries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  the  englifli  college  pf  jefuits  at 
Doway,    where  he  openly  renounced  the  proteftant  religion^ 
and  had  the  degree  of  B.  D.  conferred  upon  him.     From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of 
jefuits  in  1573 ;  and  afterwards  fent  by  the  general  of  his  order 
into  Germany.     He  lived  for  fome  time  in  firune,  and  then  at 
Vienna ;  where  he  compofed  a  tragedy,  called  **  Ne£kar  and  Am** 
broGa,"  which  was  a£ted  before  the  emperor  with  great  applaufe. 
Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  and  taught'rhetoric 
and  philofophy  for  about  fix  years  in  a  college  of  jefuits,  which  had 
been  newly  ere£ied  there.  At  length  beine  callea  to  Rome,  he  was 
fent  by  the  command  of  pope  Qregory  Xlll.  into  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1580.     Here  he  performed  all  the  offices  of  a 
good  provincial,  and  was  diligent  in  propagating  his  religion  by 
all  the  arts  of  converfation  and  writing.     He  feems  to  have 
^I^allenged  the  englifh  clergy  to  a  difputauon  by  a  piece,  intituled 

♦*  Rationea 
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^  Rationes  decern  oblati  certaminis  in  caufa  fidei,  redditae 
academicis  Anglise,^  which  was  printed  at  a  private  prefs  in 
1581  ;  and  many  copies  of  which,  as  Wood  tells  us^  were  dif-* 
perfed  that  year  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the 
time  of  an  z(x.  In  fhort,  Campian,  though  nobody  knew  where 
he  was,  was  yet  fo  a£live  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Walfingham  fecretary  of  (late ;  and  Walfingham  employed  a 
pried -catcher  to  find  him  out.  He  was  at  laft  difcovered  in 
difguife  at  the  houfe  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Berks,  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  proceifion  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  a  paper  f aliened  to  his  hat,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten "  Edmund  Campian  a  mod  pernicious  jefuit."  Afterwards^ 
having  been  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  in  adhering  to  the 
biihop  of  Rome  the  queen*s  enemy,  and  in  coming  to  England 
to  dillurb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  realm,  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered,  with  other  romifli  priefts,  at  'lybum,  Decemb.  i, 
1581. 

All  parties  allow  him  to  hnve  been  a  mo  (I  extraordinary  man : 
of  admirable  parts,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  fubtile  philofopher  and 
ikilfttl  difputant,  an  exa£l  preacher  both  in  latin  and  englifh, 
and  withal  a  good-natured  and  well-behaved  man  :  fo  that  we 
arc  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  paplft,  and  fuffering  fo 
hard  a  fate  [t]. 

CAMPISTRON(jEANGALBERT),bornatTQuloufe  in  i6iy, 
with  very  happy  difpofitions,  which  were  brought  to  effeft  by  a 
good  education.  His  talle  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  led 
him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  took  Racine  for  his  guide  in  the  dra- 
matic career.  But,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  Campiftron 
came  near  him  in  the  conduft  of  his  pieces,  yet  he  could  never 
equal  him  in  the  beauties  of  compofition,  in  that  enchanting 
verfification  which  has  placed  him  on  a  line  with  Virgil.  Too 
feeble  for  avoiding  the  defefls  of  Racine,  and  unable  like  him 
to  atone  for  them  by  beautiful  (Irokcs  of  the  fublime,  he  copied 
him  in  his  foft  manner  of  delineating  the  love  of  his  heroes,  of 
whom,  it  mud  be  confcfTed,  he  fometimes  made  inamoratos 
fitter  for  the  mod  coniic  fcenes,  than  for  a  tragic  piece,  where 
paflion  ought  always  to  employ  a  firm  and  noble  dyle.  Racine, 
while  he  was  forming  Campidron  for  the  department  of  the 
drama,  was  not  inattentive  to  promote  the  fortune  of  the  young 
poet.     Having  propofed  him  to  the  duke  de  Vendome  fdr  th^ 

[t]  BciiJcs  the   books   already  men?  d jvines  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  t  581. 

tioned,  he  wrote,   1.  Chmnologu  univer-  4.    Karratio  de  divortio,    Henrici  VIII, 

falit :  a  very  learned  work.     i.  Nine  ar-  regis  ab  uxore  Cafherina,  $cc-     I'he  mar 

tides  dirci^ed  to  the  lords  of  the  priryr  nufcript  of    his    hiflory  o(  Ireland  was 

council,  in  15^'.    J    Various  conferences  found  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  poblifbed 

concerning  religion,  had  with  proieltant  ait  Dublin  by  fir  James  Ware  in  1633. 

compofitioz; 
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compofition  of  the  heroic  pafloral  of  Acis,  Mrhich  he  cle£gned 
fhould  be  reprefenced  at  his  chateau  of  Anet ;  that  princei  well 
fatisfied  both  with  his  charafter  and  his  talents,  firtt  made  him 
fecretary  of  his  orders,  and  then  fecretary  general  of  the  gallies. 
He  afterwards  got  him  m.ide  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St« 
James  in  Spain,  commandant  of  Chimene,  and  marquis  of  Pe« 
nange  in  Italy.  The  poet,  now  become  neceilary  to  the  pri^ue, 
by  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  vivacity  of  his  iffii« 
gination,  acteuded  him  on  his  travels  into  various  countrKs. 
Campidron,  fome  time  after  his  return,  retired  to  his  own 
country  -,  where  he  married  mademoifelle  de  Maniban,  fifter  of 
the  firil  prefuicnt  of  Touloufe,  and  of  the  bi(hop  of  Mirepoix, 
afterwards  archbifliop  of  bourdeaux ;  and  there  he  died  the  1  ith 
of  May  1723,  of  an  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  67.  This  ftroke  was 
brought  on  by  a  fit  or  paflion  excited  by  a  couple  of  chairmen 
who  refufed  to  carry  him  on  account  of  his  great  weight. 
Campiftron  kept  good  company,  loved  good  cheer,  and  had  all 
t!ie  indolence  of  a  man  of  pleafure.  While  fecretary  to  the 
duke  de  Vendome,  he  found  it  a  more  expeditious  way  to  burn 
the  letters  that  were  written  to  that  prince  than  to  anfwer  them. 
Accordingly,  the  duke,  feeing  him  one  day  before  a  routing 
fire,  in  which  he  was  cafting  a  heap  of  papers :  There  fits 
Campiftron,  faid  he,  employed  in  anfwering  my  correfpondents. 
He  followed  the  duke  even  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  battle 
of  Stetnkerque,  the  duke  feeing  him  always  befide  him,  faid^ 
"What  do  you  do  here,  Campiftron  ?  Monfeigueur,  anfwered  he, 
I  am  waiting  to  go  back  with  you.  This  fedatenefs  of  mind  in 
a  moment  of  fo  much  danger  was  highly  pleafing  to  the  hero. 
His  plays,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1750,  have  gone  through  the  moil 
editions,  after  thofe  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Crcbillon,  and  Vol* 
taire. 

CAMPO  (Antonio),  an  Italian  author,  born  at  Cremona 
in  the  xvth  century,  is  looked  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  a  very 
good  hiftorian  of  that  important  town  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
His  hiftory  is  in  Italian.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  1585  at 
Cremona,  in  folio.  It  is  not  fo  much  efteemed,  however,  for 
its  matter,  as  for  the  plates  by  Auguftin  Carachi.  It  is  fcarce, 
and  much  fought  after  \  but  the  edition  of  Milan  ii^i  4to.  is 
greatly  inferior  in  value. 

CAMPR A  (Andrew),  a  famous  mufician,born  at  Aix  the 4th 
of  December  1660,  died  at  Verfailles  the  29th  of  July  1744,  at 
the  age  of  84,  firft  made  himfelf  known  by  performing  motets 
in  the  churches,  and  by  private  concerts.  Theie  little  pro- 
ductions procured  him  the  place  of  maftcr  of  mufic  in  the  mai* 
fon  profefTe  of  the  jefuits  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  that  of  mafter 
of  the  band  of  the  metropolis.  His  geniu.^,  too  confined  in  the 
motets,  took  to  the  opera,  in  which  njv.  career  ht  fuccecdcd 
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as  happily  as  ixl  tlie  former.  He  followed  the  fteps  df  Lulli, 
and  very  nearly  came  up  to  him.  His  Europe  galante,  his  Car^ 
nival  de  Venife,  his  F^tes  Venetiennes,  his  Ages,  his  Fragment 
de  Lulli,  ballets;  Hefione,  Alcin«^  Telephus,  Camilla  and 
Tancred,  tragic  operas,  appeared  with  great  applaufe,  and  dill 
maintain  their  ground.  The  variety,  the  graces,  the  livelinefs 
of  his  mufic ,  and,  above  ail,  that  uncommon  talent  of  expref- 
iing  juftly  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  were  highly  admired*  Cam* 
pra  alfo  retouched  the  Iphigenia  of  Defmarcts* 

CAMPS  ^Fran90is  de),  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  164.3,  ^^ 
fon  of  a  hardwareman.     Ferroni,  bifhop  of  Mende,  took  him 
from  the  domtnican  convent  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
lii^here  he  fervcd  maffes,  provided  for  his  education,  and  made 
him  his  fecretary.     This  prelate  gave  him  the  priory  at  Flore, 
obtained  for  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  the  coadjutorihip  of 
Glandeves,  and  laftly  the  bifliopric  of  Pamiers.     But  not  able 
to  obtain  his  bulk  on^  account  of  his  bad  conduct,  he  had  by 
way  of  compenfation  the  abbey  of  Signy.     He  is  the  author  of 
feveral  diiferutions  on  medals,  on  the  hiftory  of  France,  on  the 
title  of  mod  chriftian  given  to  the  kings  of  France,  on  the  guard 
of  thefe  monarchs,  on  the  daughters  of  the  houfe  of  France 
given  in  marriage  to  heretical  or  pagan  princes,  on  the  nobility 
of  the  royal  race,  on  the  heredity  of  the  grand  fiefs,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  eniigns  armorial,  on  the  nereditary  dignities  attached  to 
titled  eftates,  See.    His  cabinet  was  rich  in  medals ;  the  cele<- 
brated  Vaillant  publiihed  the  mod  curious  of  them  accompanied 
with  explications.     Abbe  de  Camps  died  at  Paris  in  1723,  aged 
8 1.     He  was  learned  and  laborious,  and  his  inveftigations  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  the  hiftorians  that  have  come  after  him. 
CAMuS  (Antoine  le),  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  1772,  at  50  years  of  age,  praftifed  medicine  there 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  wrote  on  the  art  he  praAifed.     He 
wrote,  1.  Phyfic  for  the  mind,  Paris,  1753,  2  vols.  i2mo.    It 
is  written  with  eafe  and  energy.     His  reafonings  are  not  always 
ittft;  but*his  conjectures  are  in  general  very  ingenious,  and  may 
be  of  great  fervice.     2.  Abdeker,    or  the  art  of  preferving 
beauty,  1756,  4  vols,  fmali  twelves ;  a  romance  in  which  the 
author  introduces  avariety  of  receipts  and' precepts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ladies.     The  true  cofmetics  are  exercife  and  temperance. 
3.  On  various  fubje^is  of  medicine  ;  and  many  other  traAs. 

CANCaH,  orCANGHAH,  or  alfo  Kengch,  an  indian  phi- 
lofopher,  phyfictan  and  aftronomer,  whofe  erudition  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  Abu  Maafchar.  Befides  the  Afrar  al  ma- 
valid,  which  M.  d'Herbelot  has  rightly  tranflated,  the  fecrets 
of  nativities,  he  wrote,  a.  Kitab  al  keranat  al  cabir  u  of-Sagir^ 
the  great  and  the  little  book  of  Syzyges,  or  of  the  conjunftions 
•f  t£e  planets.    3.  A  manual  of  medicine.    4.  Fi-1  uvahumi, 
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of  phyfiognomy.    5.  Metiazel  ol  camari,  de  manfiontbus  luiue^ 
aifct  fereral  other  works  of  lefs  confequence. 

CANISIUS  (Henry),  born  at  Mimeguea,  profeflbr  of  canon 
iaw  at  Ingolftadt,  died  in  1609,  left  behind  him  feveral  valuable 
works,  1.  Summa  juris  canonici.  2.  Commentarium  in  re* 
gulas  juris.  3.  AnciquseIe£^iones,  7  vols.  4to.  reprinted  by  the 
care  of  M.  James  Bafnage,  under  the  title  of,  Thefaurus  monu^ 
mentonim  cccleiiaiUcorum  8c  hiftoiicorum,  &c.  Amfterdam, 
1725.  The  learned  editor  has  enriched  them  with  particular 
prefaces  at  the  head  of  each  work  indicating  the  fubje£i  and 
the  author,  accompanied  by  ufeful  and  curious  remarks,  and 
fome  notes  and  variantes  of  Capperonier.  This  colleAion  com* 
prifes  feveral  pieces  of  g^reat  importance  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  chronology  in  general.  Canifius  was  a 
man  of  extenfive  erudition,  but  moddft  and  difcreet  in  hia  be- 
haviour. 

CANITZ  (the  Baron  of ),  a  german  poet  and  ftatefman,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family  in  Brandenburg,  and  born 
at  Berlin  in  1654,  five  months  after  his  father's  death.  After 
his  early  ftudies,  he  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
Eneland  *,  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  country,  was  charged 
with  important  negotiations  by  Frederic  II.  Frederic  III.  em-i- 
ployed  him  alfo.  Canitz  united  the  ftatefman  with  the  poet  \ 
and  was  converfant  in  many  languages,  dead  as  well  as  living. 
His  german  poems  were  publiftied  for  the  tenth  time,  1750,  in 
8vo.  He  19  faid  to  have  taken  Horace  for  his  model,  and  to 
have  written  purely  and  delicately.  But  he  did  not  content 
himfelf  with  barely  cultivating  the  fine  arts  in  himfelf :  he  gave 
all  the  encouragement  he  could  to  them  in  others.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  in  1699,  privy  counfellor  of  (late,  aged  45. 

CANN  (John),  a  leader  of  the  engliih  brownills  at  Amftcr- 
dam,  whither  he  fled  on  the  reftoration.  His  employ  in  £ng«* 
land  before  his  flight  feems  to  have  been  no  other  than  com-* 
piling  the  weekly  news,  yet  he  found  time  fuflicient  to  colbte 
many  paflages  of  Scripture,  from  whence  he  drew  his  notes, 
which  he  placed  in  the  margin  of  bis  bible ;  the  firft  edit, 
printed  in  8vo.  at  Amfterdam,  in  1664.,  is  the  rareil.  In  the 
preface  he  mentions  a  larger  work,  to  be  foon  publiflied,  but 
It  does  not  feem  to  have  ever  been  printed.  He  entertained  a 
whimfical  conceit,  that  the  original  tqxt  of  fcriptiire  in  hebrew 
and  greek  (hould  be  tranflated,  as  much  as  pofllble,  even  word 
for  word,  as  Ainfworth  did  the  Pentate^ich,  the  Pfalms,  and 
Canticles,  which  were  all  printed  together  in  folio,    1^39. 

CANTACUZENUS  (johankes),  a  celebrated  byzantine 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Conftaiitinople  of  a  very  ancient  and 
noble  family  j  his  father  being  governor  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
hh  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor's.     He  was  bred  to 
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letters  and  to  arins^  azid  afterwards  to  the  higheft  offices  of 
ftate ;  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  favour  of  both  court  and  city.  He  was  made  fir{i  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor  Andronicus^  but  loft  his  favour 
about  13201  by  addifting  himfelf  too  much  to  the  intereft  of 
bis  grandfon  Andronicus.  However,  when  the  grandfon  feized 
the  empire,  as  he  did  in  1328,  he  loaded  Cantacuzenus  with 
wealth  and  honours ;  made  him  generaliflimo  of  his  forces ',  did 
nothing  without  confulting  him  i  and  would  fain  have  joined 
him  with  himfeif  in  the  government,  which  Cantacuzenus  re- 
fufed.  In  1341  Andronicus  died,  and  left  to  Cantacuzenus 
the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  fon  John  Paleologus,  who  was 
then  but  nine  years'of  age,  (hould  be  fit  to  take  it  upon  him- 
felf:  which  truft  he  difcharged  very  diligently  and  faithfully. 
But  the  emprefs  dowager,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and 
fome  of  the  nobles,  foon  growing  jealous  and  envious  of  Can* 
tacuzenus,  formed  a  party  againft  him,  and  declared  him  a 
traitor :  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army 
befought  him  to  take  the  empire  upon  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
he  was  crowned  at  Hadrianopolis  in  May  1342.  A  civil  war 
raged  for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenus  was  conqueror,  who 
however  came  to  pretty  reafonable  terms  of  peace  with  John 
Paleologus  :  viz.  that  himfelf  fliould  be  crowned,  and  that  John 
(hould  be  a  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  though  not  upon 
an  equal  footing,  till  he  (hould  arrive  at  years  fufficient.  He 
gave  him  alfo  his  daughter  Helen,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  engaged,  for  a  wife ;  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in 
May  1347.  But  fufpicions  and  enmities  foon  arifing  between 
the  new  emperors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  Tailed,  till 
John  took  Conllantinople  in  i;<55.  A  few  days  after  the  city 
was  taken,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue  a  civil  war  any 
longer,  abdicated  his  fliare  of  the  empire,  and  retired  to  a  mo- 
nailery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  the  new  name 
of  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  wife  retired  alfo  at  the  fame  time  to  a  nun- 
nery, where  (he  changed  her  own  name  Irene  for  the  new  one 
of  Eugeilia. 

How  long  he  lived  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died,  is 
not  very  certain ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  lived  a  very 
long  time  in  it,  and  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  he  did  not  die  till 
141  ii  when  he  was  ico  years  of  age,  or  upwards.  Here  he 
yvTOtc  a  hi  (lory  of  his  own  times,  in  four  books,  or  rather  of 
the  times  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  worldly  afi'airs  \  fince  the 
period  it  includes  is  only  from  1320  to  1355.  ^^  ^^*  *  ^^^Y 
proper  per  fan  to  relate  the  tranfaciions  within  this  period,  be- 
Caufe  he  was  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  was  done,  but 
himfelf  the  ordercr  and  doer  of  a  great  part;  upon  which  account 
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Vollius  has  ti6t  fcrupled  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  Byzantine  hiti 
torians.  A  latin  tranflation  of  this  hiftory,  from  the  greek  ma^ 
nufcript  in  tlie  duke  of  Bavaria's  library ,  was  publilhed  by  Pon- 
tanus  at  Ingoldadt  in  1603:  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  164S1  ^ 
fplendid  edition  in  three  volumes  fol.  of  the  greek  from  the  MS. 
of  M.  Legvicre,  chancellor  of  France,  with  Pontanus's  latin  ver- 
fion,  and  the  notes  of  him  and  Greflen 

BeGdes  this  hiftory  he  wrote  alfo  fome  theological  wbrks^ 
particularly  an  apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  againft  that  of 
Mohammed)  in  four  books :  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a 
monk  and  friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  foUicited  by 
a  muiTulman  of  Perfia,  to  defert  chriftianityi  and  embrace  mo- 
hammedifm  :  where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  replying 
to  the  particular  objedlion  of  the  muiTulman  to  chriftianity,  but 
writes  a  general  defence  of  it  againft  the  Koran«  He  calls 
himfelf  Chriftodulus  as  a  writer. 

CANTARINI  (Simon),  furnamcd  the  PEZAUEsfi,  from  his 
having  been  born  at  Pe2aro  in  16 12)  was  the  difciple  and  friend 
of  Guido,  and  arrived  at  excellence  in  the  art  of  painting  by 
imitating  that  great  artift.  The  works  of  the  fcholar  were  often 
miftaken  for  thofe  of  the  mafter.  This  famous  painter  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  at  Verona  in  1648. 

CANTEL  (Peter  Joseph),  born  in  the  territory  of  Caux 
in  1645,  entered  himfelf  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  and  gained 
diftin^ion  in  it.  He  died  at  Paris  in  15791  at  the  age  of  34 ) 
his  ardent  attachment  to  ftudy  having  fhortened  his  days. 
We  have  by  him,  I.  De  romana  republica,  i2mo.  Utrecht^ 
1707,  with  plates*  2.  Metropolitanarum  urbium  hiftorisb  civilis 
&  ecclefiafticae,  tomus  primus.  It  was  the  only  one  that  has 
appeared.  He  gave  the  Juftin  ad  ufum  Delphini,  Paris  1677, 
4to.  and  the  Valerius  Maximus,  alfo  ad  ufum,  &c.  Paris  1679* 
Thefe  editions  are  much  efteemed. 

CANTEMIR  (Demetrius),  of  an  illuftrious  faniily  in  Tar- 
tary,  was  born  in  1673.  His  father,  who  was  governor  of  the 
three  cantons  of  Moldavia,  became  prince  of  this  province  in 
1664.  Demetrius,  being  fent  early  to  Conftantinople,  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  profpe£l  of  fucceeding  him ;  but  was  fupplanted 
by  a  rival  at  the  Porte.  Being  fent  in  1710,  by  the  Ottoman 
minifter,  to  defend  Moldavia  againft  the  czar  r'eter,  he  delivered 
it  up  to  that  monarch  :  and,  following  his  new  mafter  through 
his  conquefts,  indemnified  himfelf  for  all  he  had  loft ;  for  he 
obtained  the  title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  full  power  and 
authority  over  the  Moldavians,  who  quitted  their  country  to 
attach  themfelves  to  his  fortunes.  He  died,  1723,  in  his  terri- 
tories of  the  Ukraine,  much  lamented  [u]. 

CAN- 

[v]  He  wai  author  of  fome  conliderable    of  the  ottoman  empire,  in  latin.     1.  Tbc 

vrorksy  T.  An  hiftory  of  Kht  rift  and  fall    fyAcm  of  the  mobAVmcdatt  religion.  This 
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CANTEMIR  (Antiochus),  fon  of  the  above,  bom  infjfi^^ 
The  moft  fkillcd  at  Pefcrfburg  in  mathematics,  phyfics,  hiftory, 
morality,  and  polite  literature,  were  employed  to  continue  thofe 
leflurcs,  which  his  father  had  begun  to  give  him.  The  academy 
of  Peterlburg  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  the  miniftry  initiated 
.  him  into  affairs  of  ftate.  Succcffivcly  ambaflador  to  London 
and  Paris,  he  was  equally  admired  as  a  mintfter  and  man  o£ 
letters.  On  his  return  to  Ruflia,  he  condu£tcd  himfelf  with 
mod  confummatc  wifdom  and  prudence,  during  the  different 
revolutions  which  agitated  that  country.  This  accompliihed 
perfon  died  in  1744,  aged  34.  The  Ruflians  before  him  had 
nothing  in  verfe  but  feme  barbarous  fongs :  he  was  the  iirft  who 
introduced  any  civilized  poetry  among  them  [x].  The  abbe  d« 
Guafco,  who  has  tranflated  iiis  fatires,  has  written  his  life. 

CANTERUS  (William),  an  eminent linguifl  and  philologer^ 
was  bom  at  Utrecht  of  an  antient  and  reputable  family  in  1 542  \ 
and  educated  in  the  belles  lettres  under  the  infpe£tion  of  hit 
parents,  till  he  was  12  years,  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to 
Cornelius  Valerius  at  Louvain,  with  whom  he  continued  four 

I  rears  :  and  gave  furprifing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  greek  and 
atin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by  tranf- 
lations,  and  by  drawing  up  forac  dramatic  pieces.  Having  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  greek  authors,  he  removed  in  1559  from 
Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  learning  thfi  language  more 
perfedtly  from  John  Auratus.  Under  this  profeflbr  he  ftudied 
till  1562,  and  then  was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars  there.  He  travelled  next  into  Germany  and  Italy^ 
and  vifited  the  feveral  univerfities  of  thofe  countries  ;  Bononia 
particularly,  where  he  became  known  to  the  famous  Carolu9 
Sigonius,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books  No« 
varum  Lcftionum.  Venice  he  had  a  great  defixe  to  fee,  not 
only  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place,  but  for  the 
opportunity  he  fliould  have  of  purchafmg  manufcrlpts ;  which 
the  Greeks  brought  in  great  abundance  from  their  own  country, 
and  there  expofed  to  fale :  and  from  Venice  he  purpofed  to  go 
to  Rome.  But,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  thofe  regions, 
he  dropped  the  purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned 
through  Gcrr^any  to  Louvain,  where  in  about  eight  years  time 
he  ftudied  himfelf  to  death  j  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering 
confumption  in  1575,  when  he  was  only  in  his  33d  year.  Thua- 
nus  fays,  that  he  deferved  to  be  reckoned  among  the  mofl 
learned  men  of  his  age  y  and  tliat  he  would  certainly  have  done 

f^ork  was  written  In  the  rufTun  language,  aad  the  cplftle.<t  of  Horace,  he  gave  them 

At  the  command  of  the  czar  Peter,    to  of  his  own«  fatires,  odes,  and  fables.  He 

whom  it  is  dedicated.      3.  The  preienc  made   feveral    foreign  works    known    ta 

tatc  of  Moldavia,  in  latin;  with  a  large  them;    as,    i.  The  plurality  of  worlds, 

aiap  of  the  country,  a.  The  pcrfiui  letters.     3.  The  dialogue! 

'  fa]  BMm  a  iraaiUbai  9S  Amsima  tf  Al^aiouiufOAii^hti  &(• 
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great  tKings,  if  he  had  not  died  fo  very  immaturely  [t].  He 
underftood  fix  languages,  befides  that  of  his  native  country, 
viz.  the  latin,  greek,  Hebrew,  french,  Italian,  and  german. 

It  may  jullly  feem  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  in  fo  (hort  a  life 
:i  man  could  go  through  fo  many  laborious  tafks  \  and  no  lefs 
matter  of  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it.  Mel- 
chior  Adam  has  given  us  fome  account  of  this  :  and  according 
to  him,  Canterus  was,  in  the  fir  (I  place,  very  temperate  and 
abftemious  in  point  of  diet;  that  is,  he  ate  for  the  fake  of 
living,  and  did  not  live,  as  great  numbers  of  mankind  do,  for 
the  fake  of  eating.  He  always  began  his  ftudiefe  at  feven  in 
the  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe  early  rifing  did  not  agree 
with  him  ;  and  purfued  them  very  intenfely  till  half  paft  eleven. 
Then  he  walked  out  for  an  hour  before  dinner ;  and,  after  he 
had  dined,  walked  for  another  hour.  Then,  retiring  to  his 
ftudy,  he  flept  an  hour  upon  a  couch,  and  after  that  refumed 
his  (Indies,  which  he  continued  till  afmoft  fun-fct  in  winter, 
and  feven  in  fummer.  Then  he  took  another  hour's  walk;  and, 
after  returning  again  to  his  ftudies,  continued  them  till  mid- 
night without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  fupper,  and 
had  no  wife  to  dlilurb  him.  Thefe  laft  hours  of  the  day  were 
not  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  ftudy,  but  to  writing 
letters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  bufinefs  that  required  lets 
labour  and  attention.  One  would  be  ready  to  conclude  upon  a 
firft  refle£lion,  that  this  was  not  fufficient  to  do  what  Canterus 
did :  but  men,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  do  not  eafily  con- 
ceive, what  a  vaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  afllduity  and 
conftancy  will  run  through.  Canterus  was  both  afliduous  and 
conftant ;  and  his  ftudies  were  condufled  with  as  much  form 
and  method,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  a  mathine.  He  had  not 
only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen,  but  he  ** 
divided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour-glafs,  fome  of  which  he  fet  apatt 
for  reading,  others  for  writing ;  and  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  a 
preface  to  his  latin  tranflation  of  Stobscus,  he  never  varied  from 
his  ^ftabliflied  method  on  any  account  whatever. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that,  as  fliort  a  time  as  he 
lived,  he  colle6led  a  moft  excellent  and  curious  library ;  not 
only  full  of  the  bed  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood, 
but  abounding  alfo  with  greek  manufcripts,  which  he  had  pur« 
chafed  in  his  travels,  and  which,  if  death  had  fpafed  him,  he 
intended  to  have  publifhed  with  latin  verfions  and  notes.  He 
could  have  faid  with  Antoninus,  that  ^'  nothing  was  dearer  to 
him  than  his  books :''  his  inordinate  love  of  which  eicpofed  him 

[y]  His  writings  are  purely  philologi-  dem,  Sophoclem,  Mkhj\Mm%  Clceronem, 

taland  critical,  ts,  t.  Novarum  Icdtionum  Propertium,  Aufonium,  Arnobium,  &c« 

libri  oCto.    2.  Syatagjna  de  ratioae  cmen*  befides  a  book  of  vaiioui  readings  in  feveraf 

dandigraocos  autores.     3.  NoCKt  fcholia,  MSS  of  the  Scptuiigtnt,  and  a  gKat  many 

tmtodaUiiiMy  *  czplicauovcs  la  Enripl-  trafifl^uoiu  of  gretk  audi9n« 
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to  a  mod  fevere  trial,  when  a  fudden  inundation  at  Louvaltf 
greatly  damaged,  and  had  like  to  have  dedroyed  bis  whole  library. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1573,  and  was  fuch  an  affli£lion 
to  him,  that,  as  Melchior  Adam  lays,  it  would  certainly  have 
killed  him,  if  his  friends  had  not  plied  him  with  proper  topics 
of  confolation,  and  aiTiiled  him  in  drying  and  bringing  his  books 
and  manufcripts  to  thcmfelves  again. 

CANTON  (John),    an  ingenious  natural  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Stroud,  in   Gloucefterfliire,  July  31,  1718;  and  was 
placed,  when  young,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
fame  place,  a  very  able  mathematician,  with  whom,  before  he 
attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  had  gone  through  both  vulgar 
and  decimal  arithmetic.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  mathema- 
tics,  and  particularly  to  algebra  and  aftronomy,   wherein  he 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  when  his  father  took  him  from 
fchool,  and  put  him  to  learn  his  own  bufmefs,  which  was  that 
of  a  broad-cloth  weaver.     This  circumftance  was  not  able  to 
damp  his  zeal  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.     All  his  leifurc 
time  was  devoted  to  the  afliduous  cultivation  of  aftronomical 
fcience ',  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Caroline  tables,  annexed  to 
Wing's  aftronomy,  he  computed  eclipfes  of  the  moon  and  other 
pha:nomena.     His  acquaintance  with  that  fcience  he  applied, 
likcwife,  to  the  conftru£ling  of  feveral  kinds  of  dials.     But  the 
iludies  of  our  young  philofopher  being  frequently  purfued  to 
very  late  hours,  his  father,  fearing  that  they  would  injure  his 
health,  forbade  him  the  ufe  of  a  candle  in  his  chamber,  any 
longer  than  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  bed,  and  would  himfelf 
often  fee  that  his  injund^ion  was  obeyed.     The  fon's  third  of 
knowledge  was,  however,  fo  great,  that  it  made  him  attempt  to 
evade  the  prohibition,  and  to  find  means  of  fecreting  his  light 
till  the  family  had  retired  to  re  It ;  when  he  rofe  to  profecutc 
undifturbcd  his  favourite  purfuits.  It  was  during  this  prohibition, 
and  at  thcfe  hours,  that  he  computed,  and  cut  upon  ftone,  with 
no  better  an  inftrument  than  a  common  knife,  the  lines  of  a 
large  upright  fun-dial ;  on  which,  befides  the  hour  of  the  day, 
were  fhewn  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
fome  other  particulars.     When  this  was  finifhed,  and  made 
known  to  his  father,  he  permitted  it  to  be  placed  againft  the 
front  of  his  houfc,  where  it  excited  the  admiration  of  feveral 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  introduced  young  Mr. 
Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  was  followed  by  the  offer 
of  the  ufe  of  their  libraries.     In  the  library  of  one  of  thefc 
gentlemen,  he  found  Martin's  philofophical  grammar,  which 
was  the  firft  book  that  gave  him  a  tafte  for  natural  philofophy. 
In  the  pofleflion  of  another  gentleman,  a  few  miles  from  Stroud, 
he  firft  faw  a  pair  of  globes  i  an  objeft  that  aflbrded  him  uncom- 
mon pleafure^  from  the  great  eafe  with  which  be  could  folve  thofe 
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problems  he  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  compute.  The 
dial  was  beautified  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  expence  ol  the  gentle- 
men at  Stroud  ;  feveral  of  whom  had.  been  his  fchool -fellows, 
and  who  continued  ftill  to  regard  it  as  a  very  diftinguiflicd  per- 
formance. Among  other  perfons  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted in  early  life,  was  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Henry  Miles  of  Tooting,  a  learned  and  refpedlable  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  approved  eminence  in  natural 
knowledge.  This  gentleman,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Canton  pof- 
fefled  abilities  too  promifing  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  country  town,  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him 
to  come  to  London.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis 
March  4,  1737,  and' refided  with  Dr.  Miles  [z],  at  Tooting, 
till  the  6th  of  May  following ;  when  he  articled  himfelf,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  as  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins,  mafter 
of  the  academy  in  Spital-fquare.  In  this  fituation,  his  ingenuity, 
diligence,  and  good  conduft  were  fo  well  difplayed,  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  clerkfliip,  in  the  month  of  May  1742, 
he  was  taken  into  partnerfliip  with  Mr.  Watkins  for  three 
years;  which  gentleman  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  Spital- 
fquare,  and  there  continued  during  his  whole  life.  On  De- 
cember 25,  1744,  he  married  Penelope,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Colbrooke,  and  niece  to  James  Colbrooke,  efq* 
banker  in  London. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1745,  cleclricity,  which  feems 
early  to  have  engaged  Mr.  Canton's  notice,  received  a  very  ca- 
pital improvement  by  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  Leyden  phiaL 
This  event  turned  the  thoughts  of  mod  of  the  philofophcrs  of 
Europe  to  that  branch  of  natural  philofophy ;  and  our  author, 
who  was  one  of  the  firft  to  repeat  and  to  purfue  the  experiment, 
found  his  afliduity  and  attention  rewarded  by  many  capital 
difcoveries.  Towards  the  end  of  1749  he  was  concerned  with 
his  friend,  the  late  ingenious  Benjamin  Robins,  efq.  in  making 
experiments  in  order  to  determine  to  what  height  rockets  may 
be  made  to  afcend,  and  at  what  diftance  their  light  maybe  feen. 
On  January  17,  1750,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Can- 
ton's method  of  making  artificial  magnets,  without  the  ufe  of, 
and  yet  far  fupericr  to,  any  natural  ones.  This  paper  procured 
him,  March  22,  1750,  the  honour  of  being  elecied  a  member 
of  the  focicty ;  and,  on  the  St.  Andrew's  day  following,  the 
farther  honour  of  receiving  the  mod  diftinguiflicd  teftimony  of 
their  approbation,  in  the  prefent  of  their  gold  medal.  ()i^ 
April  21,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  complimented  with  the 
4egrec  of  M.  A,  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen :  and,  on  No- 

[z}   Dr.  Miki»    at  his  death,    left  all   his  philofophical   inftrumentt   to  Mr 
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vembcr  30,  1751,  was  chofcn  one  of  the  council  of  the  Roya\ 
Society. 

In  1752,  when  the  aft  paflcd  for  changing  the  ftylc,  Mr, 
Canton  gave  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  feveral  memorial  canons 
for  finding  leap-yeary  the  dominical  letter,  the  epaft,  &c.  This 
he  did  with  the  view  of  having  them  inferted  in  the  common - 
prayer  book  ;  but  he  happened  to  be  too  late  in  his  communis 
cation,  the  form  in  which  they  now  ftand  having  been  previoufly 
fettled  [a]. 

On  July  20,  1752,  our  philofopher  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
the  firft  pcrfon  in  England,  who,  by  attracting  the  elcftric  fire 
from  the  clouds  during  a  thunder  ftorm,  verified  Dr.  Franklin's 
hypothefis  of  the  fimilarity  of  lightning  and  eleftricity.  De- 
cember 6,  1753,  his  paper,  intituled,  Eleftrical  experiments! 
with  an  attempt  to  account  for  their  feveral  phenomena,  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  fame  paper  Mr.  Canton 
mentioned  his  having  difcovered,  by  a  great  number  of  expe- 
riments, that  fome  clouds  were  in  a  pofitive,  and  fome  in  a 
negative  ftate  of  eleftricity.  Dr.  Franklin,  much  about  the 
fame  time,  made  the  like  difcovery  in  America.  This  circum* 
ftance,  together  with  our  author's  conftant  defence  of  the 
doctor's  hypothefis,  induced  that  excellent  philofopher,  imme* 
diately  on  his  arrival  in  England^  to  pay  Mr.  Canton  a  vifit^ 
;ind  gave  rife  to  a  friendfhip  which  ever  after  continued  without 
interruption  or  diminution.  »  On  November  14,  1754»  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable  ^e 
carl  of  Macclesfield,  concerning  fome  new  eleftrical  experi-* 
mcnts.  On  St.  Andrew's'  day,  1754*  he  was  a  fecond  time 
clefted  a  council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  enfuing.  In 
tlie  Lady's  Diary  for  1796,  our  author  anfwered  the  prize  quef- 
tion  that  had  been  propofed  in  the  preceding  year.  The  quef«t 
tion  was,  **  How  can  what  we  call  the  fhpoting  of  ftars  be  beft 
^iccounted  forj  what  is  the  fubftanceaf  this  phenomenon;  and 
in  what  ftate  of  the  atmofphcre  doth  it  moft  frequently  (liew 
itfelf  ?"  The  folution,  though  anonymous,  was  fo  fatisfa^lory 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  who  then  conduced  that 
work,  that  he  fent  Mr.  Canton  the  prize,  accompanied  with 
^  note,  in  which  he  faid  he  was  fure  that  he  was  not  miftaken 
in  the  author  of  it,  as  no  one  befules,  that  he  knew  of,  coul4 
have  anfwered  the  queftion.  Our  philofopher's  next  commun 
nication  to  the  public,  was  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga^ 
zine  for  September  1759,  on  the  eleftrical  properties  of  the 
tourmalin,  in  which  the  laws  of  that  wonderful  ftone  are  Iai4 

[a]  Thefe  canonst  with  an  explicatioq  was  thankful  for  the  permiflion  of  iofert^ 
pf  the  reafoRS  of  the  rules,  were  aftrr*  ing  them  in  his  (ntrcdu^Ion  to  the  uTe  of 
WAfds  given  tp  th^  Ttv,  Pr.  Jennings,  who    (he  globes, 
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flown  in  a  vcty  concife  and  elegant  manner.    On  Dec  13, 
in  the  fame  year,  was  read,  at  the  Royal  Society,  "  An  attempt 
to  account  for  the  regular  diurnal  variation  of  the  horizontal 
inagnetic  needle ;  and  alfo  for  its  irregular  variation  at  the  time 
of  an  aurora  borealis."  '  A  complete  year's  obfcrvations  of  the 
diurnal  variations   of    the   needle  are  annexed  to  the  paper. 
On  Nov.  5,    1761,   our  author  communicated  to  the   Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  tranfit  of  V'^enus,  June  6,  1761,  ob- 
ferved  in  Spital-fquare.      Mr.  Canton's  next  communication 
to  the  fbciety,  was  a  letter  addreil'ed  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
-lin,  and  read  Feb.  4,  1762,  containing  fome  remarks  on  Mr. 
Dclaval's  elc£krical  experiments.     On  Dec.  16,  in  the  fame  year, 
another  curious  addition  was  made   by  him  to  philofophical 
knowledge,  in  a  paper,  intituled,  Experiments  to  prove  that 
water  is  not  incompreffible.     Thefe  experiments  are  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  famous  florentine  experiment,  which  fo  many 
philofophers  have  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  incompreifibi* 
lity  of  water.     On  St.  Andrew's  day,  1763,  our  author  wai 
the  third  time  elefled  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  on  Nov.  8,  in  the  following  year,  were  read,  before  that 
learned  body^  his  farther  Experiments  and  obfcrvations  on  the 
compreflibility  of  water,  and  fome  other  fluids.     The  eftablifli* 
ment  of  this  taft,  in  oppoiition  to  tlie  received  opinion,  formed 
on  tlie  hafty  decifion  of  th?  florentine  academy,  was  thought  to 
be  deferving  of  the  fociety's  gold  medal.     It  was  accordingly 
moved  for  in  the  council  of  1 764 ;  and  after  feveral  invidious 
delays,  which  terminated  much  to  the  honour  [b]  of  Mr.  Can- 
ton, it  was  prefented  to  him  Nov.  30,  1765. 

The  next  communication  of  our  ingenious  author  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  we  fhall  take  notice  of  in  this  place,  was 
on  Dec.  22,  1768,  being  "  An  eafy  method  of  making  aphof- 
phoru8>  that  will  imbibe  and  emit  light  like  the  bolognian  (lone  ; 
with  experiments  and  obfcrvations.'*  When  he  firft  (hewed 
to  Dr.  Franklin  the  inflantaneous  light  acquired  by  fome  of  this 
phofphorus  from  the  near  difcharge  of  an  eledVrified  bottle,  the 
do£lor  immediately  exclaimed,  "  And  God  faid,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light !"  The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
having,  in  a  letter  to  the  prefidcjit,  dated  March  6,  1769,  re- 
quefted  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  relative  to  the  beii  and 
moft  eSc&uTLl  n*cthod  of  fixing  eleftrical  conduftors  to  prefervc 
that  cathedral  ftom  damage  by  lightning,  Mr.  Canton  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  the  letter  into  confideration, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  upon  it.  The  gentlemen  joined 
with  him  in  this  bufinefs  were  Dr.  Watfon,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Pelaval^  and  Mr.  Wilfon.    Their  report  was  made  on  the  8th 

(sj  Sc«  fhf  particulars  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  219* 
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of  June  following  i  and  the  mode  recommended  by  them  hat 
been  carried  into  execution.  This  will  probablv  contribute,  in 
the  moft  effe£lual  manner,  to  preferve  the  noble  fabric  of  St» 
Paul's  from  being  injured  by  lightning.  The  laft  paper  of  our 
author's,  which  was  read  oefore  the  Royal  Society,  w^  on 
Dec.  21,  1769;  and  contained  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  arifes  from  the  putrefaAion  of  its  ani- 
mal fubftances.  In  the  account  now  given  of  his  communica« 
tions  to  the  public,  we  have  chiefly  confined  ourfelves  to  fuch 
as  were  the  moil  important,  and  which  threw  new  and  diftin- 
guifhed  light  on  various  obje£is  in  the  philofophical  world.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  he  wrote  a  number  of  papers,  both  in  earlier  an4 
in  later  life,  which  appeared  in  feveral  diflrrent  publications, 
and  particularly  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  [c].  We  may 
add,  that  he  was  very  particular  with  regard  to  the  neatnefs 
find  elegance  of  his  apparatus  \  and  that  his  addrefs  in  condud-* 
ing  his  experiments  was  remarkably  confpicuous. 

The  clofe  and  fedentary  life  of  Mr.  Canton,  arifing  from  an 
unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profefBon>  and  to  the 
profecution  of  his  philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments,  pro- 
bably contributed  to  (horten  his  days.    The  diforder  into  which 
he  fell,  and  which  carried  him  off,  was  a  dropfy.     It  was  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Milner,  to  be  a  dropfy  in  the  thorax. 
bis  deatn  was  on  March  22,  1772,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  family,  and  of  his  literary  and  other 
acquaintance.    Nor  was  his  deceafe  a  fmall  lofs  to  the  intcrefts 
of  knowledge;  fince  from  the  time  of  life  in  which  he  died, 
and  his  happy  and  fuccefsful  genius  in  philofophical  purfuits, 
he  might  have  been  expe£led  to  have  enriched  the  world  of 
fcience  with  new  difcoveries.     Mr.  Canton  was  a  man  of  very 
'  amiable  character  and  manners.     In  converfation  he  was  calm, 
mild,    and  rather  fparing  thaxi  redundant :    what  he  did  fay 
was  remarkably  fenfible  and  judicious.     He  had  much  pleafure 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  feme  vo- 
luntary private  focieties  of  learned  and  intelligent  perfons,  to 
which  he  belonged-     By  his  wife,  who  furvived  him,  he  left 
feveral  children.    His  elded  fon,    Mr.  William  Canton,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  academy  at  Spital-fquare,  which  he  carried 
on  with  great  reputation  ;  and  he  alfo  purfued'with  advantage 
the  fame  philofophical  (Indies  to  which  his  ingenious  and  wor- 
^y  father  was  fo  eminently  devoted.  • 

CANTWELL  (Andrew),  phyfician,  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  Ireland,  F.  R.  S.  died  the  11th  of  July  1764,  ac- 
quired diftinftion  by  feveral  publications  of  merit.  The  moft 
^nown  are :  i  •  Latin  difliertations  on  medicine,  on  fevers,  on  the 

{cj|  Tbefc  vc^arti^ululy  jointed  put  in  Biq|.  Bxlt.  voL  iii.^.221. 
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fccrctions.  2.  New  experiments  on  Mrs.  Steplicns's  remedies. 
3.'  Hiftory  of  a  remedy  for  weakneiTes  of  the  eyes.  4.  Account 
of  the  fm all  pox,  1758,  i2mo.  5.  Diflcrtation  on  inoculation* 
CANUS,  or  CANO  (Sebastian),  a  Bifcayan,  companion 
of  the  famous  Magellan  in  his  maritime  cxpeditions>  pafled,  in 
company  with  him,  about  the  year  1520,  the  ftraits  to  which 
that  celebrated  navigator  gave  his  name.  After  the  death  of 
Magellan,  he  reached  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  double  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  returned  to  Se- 
ville in  1522,  after  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  world  by  the 
eaft,  in  three  years  and  four  weeks.  Charles  V.  gave  him  for  his 
device  a  tcrreftrial  globe,  with  thefe  words :  Primus  me 
CiRCUMDFDiSTi.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  widi 
James  Canus,  a  Portuguefe,  who,  in  14JJ4,  difcovered  the  king* 
dom  of  Congo. 

CANINIUS  (Angelus),  one  of  the  mod  learned  gramma- 
rians of  the  fixtcenth  century,  was  bom  in  a  village  of  Tufcany 
called  Angiari :  Thuanus  places  his  death  in  the  year  1557,  and 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  good  grxcian  and  orientalift.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Andrew  Dudithius,  the  famous  hungarian 
biOiop,  that  oppofed  the  court  of  Rome  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  Caninius  wrote  an  excellent  greek  grammar.  His 
other  works  are,  Inftitutiones  linguae  fyriacae  aflyriacae  atque 
thalmudicse,  una  cum  aethiopicne  atque  arabicae  collatione ; 
quibus  addita  eft  ad  calcem  Novi  Teftamenti  multorum  locorum 
hiftorica  enarratio.  De  locis  fcripturx  hebraicis  com-*, 
mentarius. 

CAPACCIO  (Julio  Cesare),  was  a  perfon  of  reputation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century*  He  was  bom  in  Cam- 
pagnia,  in  the'  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  (lender  family,  which 
w^s  afterwards  raifed  by  Capaccio's  merits.  He  ftudied  at 
Naples,  and  letters  agreeing  very  much  with  his  genius,  he  made 
an  extraordinary  progrefs  that  v/ay.  He  itnproved  himfelf  in 
philofophy,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  arfd  afterwards  read 
over  the  poets  and  hiftorians.  Being  a  perfon  of  note  for  his 
learning  and  parts,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  town  of  Naples- 
He  was  one  of  thofe  that  had  the  greatcft  (hare  in  fctting  up  the 
academy  of  the  Otiofi.  Francis  de  la  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbin, 
got  him  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  prince  his  fon ;  and 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  bufivefs  he  wrote  moft  of  his 
works.  He  died  in  163 1 .  His  works  are,  Tratato  de'l  imprefe. 
II  fecretario,  prediche  quadrajecimali.  II  principe.  Hiftoria 
puteolana.     Hiftoria  napolitana,  &c. 

CAPECIO  (SciPio),  of  Naples,  a  latin  poet  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  attempted  to  imitate  Lucretius,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Principles  of  things,  Frankfort,  1631,  8vo.  with  tolerable  fuc- 
(:efs.    Cardinal  Bcmho  and  Manucius  placed  this  work  on  a 

level 
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level  with  his  model.  An  edition,  with  an  Italian  tranflation, 
^aB  given  in  8vo,  at  Venice,  in  1754.  He  alfo  compofe4 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  a  poem  de  Vate  maximo,  which  Gcf- 
ncr,  doubtlefs  a  great  friend  of  the  poet,  equalled  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity. 

CAPEL  (Arthur,  lord),  poflefled  almoft  every  virtue  and 
mccomplifhment  that  could  endear  him  to  his  friends  in  private, 
or  gain  him  honour  and  rc[pt€t  in  public  life.  He  at  his  own 
cxpencc  ralfed  feveral  troops  of  horfe  for  Charles  I.  which  he 
commanded  in  perfon.  He  defended  Colchefter  with  invincible 
refolution  5  but  when  the  garrifon  was  forced  to  furrendcr,  he 
yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner,  and  was  executed  March  9,  1649,  in 
violation  of  a  promife  of  quarter  given  him  by  the  parliament 
general.  He  behaved  upon  the  fcsffold  with  all  the  dignity  of 
confcious  virtue,  and  met  death  with  the  fame  intrepidity  with 
vhich  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  face  the  enemy. 

CAPELI^  (Edward),  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  was  born  at 
Trofton,  near  Bury,  Suffolk,  June  11,  J  7 13,  and  received  hit 
education  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.     In  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  in  1768,  to  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, he  obferves,  that  '*  his  father  and  the  grandfather  of  hit 
grace  were  friends,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  deceafed  noble* 
man  he  owed  the  leifure  which  enabled  him  to  beftow  the  atten* 
.^on  of  twenty  years  on  that  work.'*    The  office  which  his  gract 
beftowed  on  Mr.  Capell  was  tliat  of  deputy  infpe£lor  of  the  playsy 
to  which  a  falary  is  annexed  of  200I.  a  year.     So  early  as  the 
year  1745,  as  Capell  himfelf  informs  us,  (hocked  at  tiie  licen. 
tioufnefs  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  firft  projected  an  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  of  the  ilrifteft  accuracy,  to  be  collated  and  pub- 
liflied,  in  due  time,  "  ex  fide  codicum."    He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  colleft  and  compare  the  oldeil  and  fcarcefl  copies  % 
noting  the  original  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  rareft  quartos, 
and  diilinguifliing  'the  improvements  or  variations  of  the  iirft, 
fccond,   and  third  folios.     Hut  while  all  this  mafs  of  profound 
criticifm  was  tempering  ii\  the  forge,  out  comes,  in  defiance  of 
all  dull  order,  a  felf- armed  AriAarchus,  almofl  as  lawlefs  as  any 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  vindicating  his  claim  to  public  notice  by  his 
eftabliflied  reputation,  the  authoritative  air  of  his  notes,  and  the 
flirewd  obfervations,  as  well  as  majefty,  of  his  preface.     His 
edition,  however,  was  the  effort  of  a  poet,  rather  than  of  a  , 
critic ;  and  Mr.  Capell  lay  fortified  and  fecure  in  his  ftrong 
holds,  entrenched  in  the  black  letter.     Three  years  after  (to 
ufe  his  own  language)  he  '^  fet  out  his  own  edition,  in  ten  vo» 
lumes,   fmall  o£lavo,   with  an  introdu£tion."     1  here  is  not, 
among  the  various  publications  of  the  prefent  literary  sera,  a 
more  lingular  compofition  than  that  "  Introduftion."    In  ftyle 
an4  manner  it  is  more  jobfolcte*  and  antique,  thau  the  age  of 
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iRfliicli  It  treats.  It  IS  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  walking  tbc 
new  pavement  in  all  the  trappings  of  romance ;  but,  like 
lord  Herbert,  it  difplays  many  valuable  qualiffes  accompanying 
this  air  of  extravagance,  much  found  fcnfe,  and  appropriate 
erudition.  In  the  title-page  of  **•  Mr,  William  Shakfpeareg  his 
Comedies,  Hiftories,  and  Tragedies,"  it  was  alfo  announced  and 
promulgated,  Whereunto^will  be  added,  in  fome  other  volumes^ 
notes, 'critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  body  of  various  readings 
entire.  The  Introdudion  likewifc  declared,  that  thefe  "  notes 
and  various  readings"  would  be  accompanied  with  another  work, 
difclofing  the  fources  from  which  Shakfpearc  "  drew  the  greater 
})art  of  his  knowledge  in  mythological  and  claflTiCal  matters,  his 
fable,  his  hiftory,  and  even  the  fceming  peculiarities  of  his  lan- 
guage— to  which,"  fays  Mr.  Capell,  "  we  have  given  for  title. 
The  fchool  of  Shakfpcare."  Nothing  furcly  could  be  more  pro- 
perly  conceived  than  fuch  defigns,  nor  have  we  ever  met  with 
any  thing  better  grounded  on  the  fubje£l  of  *'  the  learning  of 
Shakfpeare"  than  what  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this 
part  of  Mr.  Capell's  Introdudion.  It  is  more  folid  than  even  the 
popular  cfTay  on  ^his  topic.  Such  were  the  meditated  achieve- 
ments of  the  critical  knight-errant,  Edward  Capell.  But,  alas ! 
art  is  long,  and  life  is  fhort.  Three-and-twenty  years  had  elapfedf 
in  coUeftion,  collation,  compilation,  and  tranfcription,  between 
the  conception  and  produftion  of  his  projefled  edition-;  and  it 
then  came,  like  human  births,  naked  into  the  world,  without 
notes  or  commentary,  fave  the  critical  matter  difperfed  through 
the  introduction,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fables 
of  the  feveral  plays,  and  a  table  of  the  different  editions.  Cer- 
tain quaintnefles  of  ftyle,  and  peculiarities  of  printing  and  punc« 
tuation,  attended  the  whole  of  this  publication.  The  outline, 
however,  -was  correft.  The  critic,  with  unremitting  toil,  pro- 
<:eeded  in  his  undertaking.  But  while  he  was  diving  into  the 
claffics  of  Caxton,  and  working  his  way  under  ground,  like  the 
river  Mole,  in  order  to  emerge  with  all  his  glories  •,  while  he  was 
looking  forward  to  his  triumphs ;  certain  other  aftive  fpirits 
went  to  work  upon  his  plan,  and,  digging  out  the  promifed 
treafures,  laid  them  prematurely  before  the  public,  defeating 
the  effcft  of  our  critic's  difcoverics  by  anticipation.  Steevens, 
Malone,  Farmer,  Percy,  Reed,  and  a  whole  hoft  of  literary 
ferrets,  burrowed  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  warren  of 
inodern  antiquity,  and  overran  all  the  country,  whofe  map  had 
been  delineated  by  Edward  Capell.  Such  a  contingency  nearly 
ftaggered  the  fteady  and  unihakcn  perfeverance  of  our  critic,  at 
the  very  eve  of  the  completion  of  his  labours,  and,  as  his  editor 
informs  us—for,  alas !  at  the  end  of  near  forty  years,  the  pub- 
Jic^tiou  was  posthumous,  and  the  critic  himfelt  no  ^more  1— we 
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fay  then,  as  his  editor  relates,  he  was  almoft  determined  to  lay 
the  work  wholly  afide.  He  perfevered,  however  (as  we  learn 
from  the  rev.  editor,  Mr.  Collins),  by  the  encouragement  of 
fome  noble  and  worthy  pcrfons :  and  to  fuch  their  encourage- 
ment, and  his  perfeverance,  the  public  was,  in  1783,  indebted 
for  three  large  volumes  in  4to  [d],  under  the  title  of  Notes  and 
various  readings  of  Shakfpeare ;  together  with  the  School  of 
Shakfpeare,  or  extrafts  from  divers  cnglifli  books,  that  were  in 
print  in  the  author's  time  i  evidently  (hewing  from  whence  hi^ 
fcveral  fables  were  taken,  and  fome  parcel  or  his  dialogue.  Alfo 
farther  extrafls,  which  contribute  to  a  due  underftanding  of  his 
writings,  or  give  a  light  to  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  or  to  the  dra* 
matic  hiftory  of  his  time.     By  Edw.  Capcll. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Capell  was  the 
editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient  poems  called  "  Prolufions  j"  and 
the  alteration  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  as  aftcd  at  Drury-. 
3Lane,  in  1758.     He  died  Jan.  24,  1781, 

CAPELLA  (Marcianus  Mineus  Felix),  a  latin  poet,  lived 
about  the  year  490  of  the  vulgar  aera.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  African  and  proconful.  We  have  a  poem  of  his,  in- 
tituled De  nuptiis  Philologise  8c  Mercurii,  &  de  feptem  artibuf 
liberalibus.  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  only  14  years,  gave  a  good 
edition  of  this  produ£l ion,  which  does  not  rife  above  mediocrity, 
in  1599,  in  8vo,  with  notes  and  correflions.  He  reftored  num- 
berlefs  corrupted  paflages,  with  a  fagacity  truly  wonderful  in  4 
boy  of  his  age. 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis),  an  eminent  french  proteftant  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  Champagne,  about 
1579.  He  was  profeflbr  of  divinity  and  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  univerfity  of  Saumur ;  and  fo  very  deeply  (killed 
in  the  hebrew,  that  our  learned  bifhop  Hall  calls  him  **  magnuin 
hcbraizantium  oraculum  in  Gallia,"  the  great  oracle  of  all  that 
ftudied  hebrew  in  France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very 
learned  works  ^  but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy 
he  had  with  the  younger  Buxtori  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
hebrew  points.  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
true  date  and  origin  of  thefe  points  ;  both  of  which  have  been 
very  warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that  the  points  are  coeval 
witn  the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews :  the 
fecond,  that  the  points  were  not  known  to  the  Jews  before  their 
difperfion  from  Jerufalem,  but  invented  afterwards  by  modern 
rabbis  to  prevent  the  language,  which  was  every  day  decaying, 
from  being  utterly  loft  j  viz.  that  they  were  invented  by  the 

[d"]  It  may  be  proper  juft  to  mention,  fpeare ;  of  which  a  full  and  candid  detail 

that  a  chai^  has  been  brought,  by  the  may  be  feen    in  the  Monthly  Reveiw, 

rtyprend  editor,  of  *  a  regular  fyltem  of  vol.  sliz>  p.  48^. 
plagiarifm'  againft  the  editors  of  Shak* 
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Maforcth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  about  600  years  after  Chrift. — 
This  opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up  by  Capellus, 
who  defended  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  Icatned  treatife,  intituled. 
Arcanum  puntluationis   revelatum,    &c.    which  work,   being 
printed  in  Holland,  caufed  a  great  clamour  among  the  proteft- 
ants,  as  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  their  caufe.     Meantime  it 
is  certain,    that  Luther,   Calvin,  Zuinglius,  and  others,   had 
cfpoufed  the  fame  notion,  as  well  as  the  Scaligers,  Cafaubons, 
Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius,  and  the  Heinfii :  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  faid,  that  CapcUus  introduced  any  novelty,  but 
only  better  and  more  folidly  eftablilhcd  an  opinion,  which  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  moft  learned  and  judicious  proteftants. 
But  the  true  reafon  why  the  german  proteftants  in  general  fo 
warmly  oppofed  Capellus's  opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had  beca 
accuftomed  to  follow  that  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  oracles  in  hebrew  learning.     Buxtorf  the  father  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points : 
and  as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them,  they  chofe 
rather  to  rely  upon  his  authority,  than  to  examine  his  argu- 
ments, in  fo  abilrufe  an  enquiry.     Buxtorf  the  fon  wrote  againft 
Capellus,  and  maintained  his  father's  opinion.     Capellus  how- 
ever has  been  generally  fuppofcd  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond 
any  farther  dilpute ;  on  which  account  his  fcholars  Bochart, 
Grotius,  Spanheim,  Voffius,  Dai  Hi,  and  almoft  all  the  learned 
in  hebrew  fincc,  have  come  very  readily  into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  compofed  another  work,  intituled,  Crltica  Sacra ; 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteftants,  that  they  hindered 
the  imprefllon  of  it ;  till  John  Capellus,  who  was  his  fon,  and 
afterwards  turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the  king  to  print  It  at  Paris 
in  1650.  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  collecllon  of  various 
readings  and  errors,  which  he  thought  were  crept  into  the  co- 
pies ot  the  bible,  through  the  fault  of  the  tranfcribers :  it  muft 
have  been,  however,  a*  work  of  prodigious  labour,  fmce  the 
author  acknowledges,  that  he  had  been  36  years  about  it.  The 
younger  Buxtorf  wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  fome  englifti 
proteftants  have  alfo  appeared  againft  it :  but  Grotius,  on  the 
other  fide,  very  much  commends  this  critique  in  an  epiftle  to  the 
author  j  where  he  tells  him,  among  other  things,  to  be  content 
with  the  judicious  approbation  of  a  few,  rather  than  the  blind 
applaufe  of  many  readers.  Contentus  efto,  fays  he,  magnis 
potius  quam  multis  laudatoribus. 

Capellus  died  at  Saumur  in  1658,  aged  almoft  805  having 
made  an  abridgement  of  his  life  in  his  work  "  De  gent« 
Capellorum." 

CAPORALI  (Cesar\  native  of  Perufa,  was  governor  of 
Atri  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Caftiglione  near 
Perufa  in  160 1.     His  vivacity,  good  humour  and  manner  of 
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turninp  e?ery  thing  into  picafantry,  occafioncd  his  company  td 
be  much  fought  after.  He  has  acquired  confiderable  reputa- 
tion by  fome  burlefque  poems  printed  in  1656,  in  i2mo.  He 
likewife  wrote  a  couple  of  comedies. 

CAPPERONIKR  (Claude),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
atMontdidicr  in  Picardy,  7671  ;  put  by  his  parents  to  the  trade* 
of  a  tinner ;  but,  at  his  moments  of  leifure,  learned  of  himfelf 
the  elements  of  the  latin  tongue*  An  uncle,  a  benedidline  of  an 
abbey,  obferving  his  inclination  for  books,  prevailed  on  his  pa» 
rents  to  let  him  purfue  it.  Accordingly,  having  gone  through 
his  fchooUcarning  at  Montdidier  and  Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1688;  and  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  ardour  to  the  greek,  as 
foon  to  become  eminent  for  his  (kill  in  that  language.  However, 
he  never  feparated  from  this  the  ftudy  of  the  latin  tongue,  as 
deeming  juftly,  that  they  would  with  more  advantage  be  culti- 
rated  together.  The  univerfity  of  Bafil  offered  him  the  chair  of 
profeiibr  extraordinary  in  the  greek  language,  with  great  advan- 
tages and  privileges;  but  it  is  not  faid  whether  or  not  he  accepted 
it.  In  1710  he  undertook  the  education  of  the  three  fons  of  M. 
Crozat;  for  which  he  had  a  penfion  of  100  pilioles  fettled  011 
him  for  life.  In  1722  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  greek  in  the 
college  royal;  and  in  1744  he  died  at  Paris  at  M.  Crozat^s, 
with  whom  lie  had  lived  fince  1710  [eJ. 

CARACCI  (Lewis,  Augustine,  and  Hannibal),  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Kologna,  in  Italy. 
Lewis  Caracci  was  born  in  1555,  and  was  coufin  german  to 
Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who  were  brothers.  He  difcovered 
but  an  indifferent  genius  for  painting  under  his  firft  mafter, 
Profpero  Fontana ;  who  therefore  diffuaded  him  from  purfuing 
it  any  farther,  and  treated  him  fo  roughly  that  Lewis  left  his 
fchool.  However,  he  was  determined  to  fupply  the  defe£ls  of 
nature  by  art ;  and  henceforward  had  recourfe  to  no  other  mafter 
but  the  works  of-  the  great  painters.  He  went  to  Venice,  wl^ere 
the  famous  Tintoret,  feeing  fomething  of  his  doing,  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  in  his  profeffion,  and  foretold,  that  he  fhould 
fome  time  be  one  of  the  firft  in  it.  This  prophetic  applaufe 
animated  him  in  his  refolutions  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art ; 
and  he  travelled  about  to  ftudy  the  works  of  thofe  who  had  ex- 
celled in  it.  He  ftudied  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  and  Paulo  Vero- 
nefe's  works  at  Venice  5  Andrea  del  Sarto's  at  Florence ;  Cor- 
reggio's  at  Parma  -,  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua :  but  Correg- 

[e]  Ilf  gave  fome  public  fpecimens  of  Sirafbourg,  1756,   4to.      3.    He  left  ia 

bis  uncommon  kariiing,  by  publiihiiig,  v.  manulcript  ©blervationcs  philologicat^,  oi 

an  edition  of  Quiniiliaiii  inftitutioncs  era-  Emendations  of  paflagcs  in  ancient  greek 

tori:«,    Paris,    1725,    folio,    dedicated  to  and  latin  authors,  which  (it  is  faid)  would 

l,ewis  XIV.  who  rewarded  the  editor  with  make  fome  quartos.     4.   In  MS.  alfo,  A 

z  penfion  of  800  livres.    2.  After  his  death  Ucatife  of  the  ancicot  pronuaviatioa  of  tb« 

nm  edition  of  tkt  Aucieot  latio  rketers,  at  (reck  language^ 
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poS  manner  touched  him  moft  fcnfibly,  and  he  followed  it  ever 
after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring  j  and  had  a  peculiar 
jracefulnefs  and  candour. 

Auguftinc  Caracci  was  born  in  1557,  and  Hannibal  in  1560. 
Their  father,  though  a  taylor  by  trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to 
give  hisfons  a  liberal  education.  Auguftinc  was  begun  to  be 
bred  a  fcholar ;  but  his  genius  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  after-* 
wards  put  to  a  goldfmith.  He  quitted  this  profeffion  in  a  little 
time,  and  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his 
fancy.  He  firft  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  his  coufiti 
Lewis ;  and  became  a  very  good  deligner  and  painter.  He  gained 
fame  knowledge  likewife  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
natural  philofophy,  rhetoric,  mufic,  and  moft  of  the  liberal  arta 
and  faiences.  He  was  alfo  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very  accom- 
plifhed  in  many  other  refpecls.  Though  painting  was  the  pro- 
feffion he  always  ftuck  to,  yet  it  was  often  interrupted  by  hi$ 
purfuits  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt  of  Cornelius 
Cort,  and  in  which  he  furpaflcd  all  the  matters  of  his  time. 

Hannibal  Caracci  in  the  mean  time  was  a  difciple  of  Lewis^ 
as  well  as  his  brother  Auguftinc ;  but  never  deviated  from  his 
art,  though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places  which  afforded 
any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfefting  it.  Among  his  many 
admirable  qualities,  he  had  fo  prodigious  a  memory,  that  what- 
ever he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to  retain  and  make  his 
own.  Thus  at  Parma,  he  acquired  the  fweetnefs  and  purity  of 
Coreggio ;  at  Venice,  the  ftrength  and  diftribution  of  colours  of 
Titian  ;  at  Rome,  the  correftnefs  of  defign  and  beautiful  forms 
of  the  antique :  and  by  his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Far- 
nefe  palace,  he  foon  made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfec- 
tions of  tlie  moft  eminent  maflers,  his  predecefTors,  were  united 
in  himfelf  alone. 

At  length  thcfe  three  painters,  having  made  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  by  obfervation  and  practice,  formed  a  plan  of 
aflbciation,  and  continued  henceforward  almoft  always  together. 
Lewis  communicated  his  difcoverics  freely  to  his  coufinsj  and 
propofed  to  them  that  they  fhould  unite  their  fentiments  and 
their  manner,  and  aft  as  it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal 
was  accepted  :  they  performed  feveral  things  in  feveral  places  ; 
and,  finding  their  credit  to  increafe,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  celebrated  fchool,  which  ever  fmce  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  Oaracci's  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  ftudents,  who  had 
a  view  of  becoming  mafters,  reforted  to  be  inftrufted  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting :  and  here  the  Caracci  taught  freely  and 
without  refervc  to  all  that  came.  Lewis's  charge  was  to  make 
a  collcftion  of  antique  ftatues,  and  bas-reliefs.  They  had  de- 
signs of  the  beft  mafters,  and  a  coUeftion  of  curious  books  on 
iU  (ubie^s  relating  to  th^ir  art :  and  they  had  a  ikilful  anatomift 
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always  ready  to  teach  what  belonged  to  the  knitting  and  motJotf 
of  the  mufcles,  &c.  There  were  often  difputations  in  the  aca- 
demy; and  not  only  painters  but  men  of  learning  propofed  quef- 
tlonsy  which  were  always  decided  by  Lewis.  Every  body  was 
well  received  ;  and  though  llated  hours  were  allotted  to  treat  of 
different  matters,  yet  improvements  might  be  made  at  all  hours 
by  the  antiquities  and  the  defigns  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal  Fanicftf 
fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  -his  palace.— 
Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he  had  a  great  de- 
fire  to  fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique  flatues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  gufto,  which  he  took  there  from  the  ancient  fculp- 
ture,  made  him  change  his  bologniaii  manner  for  one  morfe 
learned,  but  lefs  natural  in  the  delign  and  in  the  colouring.-^ 
Auguftine  followed  Hannibal,  to  afllft  him  in  his  undertaking 
of  the  Farnefe  gallery ;  but  the  brothers  not  rightjy  agreeing, 
the  cardinal  fent  Auguftine  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1602,  being  only  45  years  of  age. 
His  moft  celebrated  piece  of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion 
of  St.  Jcrora,  in  Bologna  :  "  a  piece,**  fays  a  connoifTeur,  "fo 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be.  lamented,  the 
excellent  author  fliould  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  prafticc  of 
an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  to  follow 
the  inferior  profefiion  of  a  graver."  Auguftine  had  a  natural  fon, 
called  An tonio,who  was  brought  up  a  painter  under  his  uncle  Han- 
nibal;  and  who  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the 
fiudyof  all  the  capital  pieces  in  Rome,  that  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  furpafled  even  Hannibal  himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  ; 
but  he  died  at  the  age  of  35,  in  j6i8.* 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the  Farnefe  gal- 
lery at  Rome ;  and,  after  inconceivable  pains  and  care,  finiOied 
the  paintings  in  the  perfeftion  they  are  in  at  prcfent.  He  hoped 
that  the  cardinal  would  have  rewarded  him  in  fome  proportion 
to  tlie  excellence  of  his  work,  and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up, 
which  was  eight  years ;  but  he  was  difappointed.  The  car- 
dinal, influenced  by  an  ignorant  Spaniard  his  domeftic,  gave  him 
but  a  little  above  2Co  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved 
more  than  twice  as  many  thoufands.  When  the  money  was 
brought  him,  he  was  fo  furprifed  at  the  injuftice  done  him,  that 
he  could  not  fpeak  a  word  to  the  perfon  who  brought  it.  This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy  which  his  temper  naturally  in- 
clined to,  and  made  him  refolve  never  more  to  touch  his  pencil ; 
and  this  refolotion  he  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if  his  neceflities 
had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  faid  that  his  melan- 
choly gained  fo  much  upon  him  that  at  certain  times  it  deprived 
him  of  the  right  ufc  of  his  fcnfes.  It  did  not,  however,  put  a 
flop  to  his  amours  5  and  his  debauches  at  Naples,  whither  he 
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tiad  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  brought  a  diftcmper 
upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  49  years  of  age.  As  in  his  life 
he  had  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  fccms  to  have  copied 
that  great  mafter  in  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death.  His 
Veneration  for  Raphael  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  was  his  death- 
Bed  requefl:  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with  him  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  in  thcpanthebn  or  rotunda  at  Rome.  There  are 
extant  fe\  eral  prints  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  and  of  other  fub- 
je£ls,  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  incomparable  artift.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  plain,  honeft,  and  open-hearted 
lYian ;  very  communicative  to  his  fcholars,  and  fo  extremely 
kind  to  them,  that  he  generally  kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box 
with  his  colours,  where  they  might  have  rccourfc  to  cither  as 
they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Car.icci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was  courted 
ftom  all  parts  of  Lombanly,  efpecially  by  the  clergy,  to  make 
piftures  in  their  churches;  and  we  may  judge  of  his  capacity 
and  facility,  by  the  great  number  of  piftures  he  made,  and  by 
the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters.  In  the' 
fnidft  of  thefc  employments,  Hannibal  folicited  him  to  come 
and  affifl  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery;  and  fo  earneflly  that  he 
could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  reqtieft.  He  went  to  Rome ; 
corre<£led  feveral  things  in  that  gallery ;  painted  a  figure  or  two 
himfelf,  and  then  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  died,  1619, 
aged  63. 

Had  the  Cnracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yet  the  merit 
6f  their  difciples,  in  the  academy  which  they  founded,  would 
have  rendered  their  name  illuftrious  in  fuccccding  times :  among 
A^hom  were  Guido,  Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  &c.  &c. 

CARACClO  (Anthony),  a  roman  baron  of  the  xviith  cen- 
tury, acquired  fame  by  his  Italian  poems.  Among  his  trage- 
dies that  of  II  Corradino  is  diftinguilhcd  above  the  reft,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1694..  He  employed  himfelf  in  a  work  of  far 
greater  importance ;  this  was  his  Imperio  vendicato,  an  epic 
poem  in  forty  cantos,  printed  at  Rome  in  1690,  4to.  The 
Italians  place  it  immediately  after  Arioflo  and  Taflb;  but  per- 
fons  of  ta(t(^,  while  they  admire  the  facility  and  abundance  of 
the  author,  rank  his  poem  far  beneath  the  Orlando  furiofo  and 
the  Gierufalemmeliberata. 

CARAFI,  the  furname  of  Ahmed  ben  £dri5,  doftor  of  the 
fe£l:  of  Malek,  who  died  about  the  year  684  of  the  hegira.  He 
i&  author  of  the  book  intituled  Agiubat  al  fakherah  an  alilat  al 
caferah  :  An  anfwer  to  the  queflions  and  difRculties  propofedby 
the  jews  and  by  the  chriftians  againft  mohtrmmedanifm.  He  alfo 
compofed  the  following  books:  i.  Anvar  al  voruk,  the  coruf- 
Cations  of  lightning.  2.  Alikam  fi  tamauz  al  fadva  :  Rules  to 
be  obferved  concerning  the  cartel  of  tanfoms,  and  of  exchanges. 
Vol.  lil.  Y  3.  Eftebfar 
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3.  Edebfar  fi  ma  yodrak  belabfar :  Confideratlons  on  the  things 
that  are  to  be  known  by  infpe£lion  and  by  the  fight.  All  thefe 
books  treat  of  the  laws  of  muiTulmanifm.  The  author  is  like^ 
wife  named  Shehabeddin  Abulabb^s.  Carafi  is  alfo  the  furname 
of  Yabia  ben  Abdabrahman  al  Esfahanii  who  wrote  a  commeri- 
tarv  on  the  poem  of  Ben  Farah,  intituled  Mandhumah  fil  Ha- 
dith  :  Verfes  on  the  traditions  or  narrations  that  arc  afcribed  to 
Mohammed.    It  was  in  the  french  king's  library,  number  1 127. 

CARAMUEL  DE  LOLKOVJTSH  (John),  a  cifterciaji 
monk,  bom  at  Mai-ir.d,  in  i6o6|  vas  at  firft  abbot  of  Melrofe, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  then  titulary  bifliop  of  Midi ;  afterward^:, 
by  a  lingular  turn,  engineer  and  intendantof  the  fortifications  in 
Bohemia,  from  having  fervcdas  a  foldier.  The  fame  capricious 
and  inconflant  humour,  which  made  him  lay  laid  down  thecrozier 
to  lake  up  the  hslbtrd,  now  led  him  from  being  engineer  to  become 
bif^iop  again.  He  had  fucccffivciy  the  biflioprics  of  Konigfgratz, 
of  Canipano,  and  of  Vigtvano.  In  which  laft-mentioned  town 
he  died  in  K'8 2,  nged  76.  He  was  a  man  of  the  mod  un- 
bounded mimi,  and  of  whom  it  wasfaid,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  genius  to  ihc  eighth  degree,  with  eloquence  to  the  fifth, 
and  with  judgment  to  the  fecond.  He  wrote  feveral  works  of 
controverfial  theology  ^  and  a  fyftem  of  divinity  in  latin,  7 
vols,  folio. 

CARAVAGIO  (Michael  Angelo  Americi  da).  This 
famous  man  was  born  at  Caravagio,  a  place  in  the  Milanefe, 
in  the  year  1569.  His  father  was  a  mafon  by  trade,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  making  paft^  for  the  frefco-painters  in  Milan. 
The  habit  of  being  connantly  among  painters,  and  feeing  them 
work,  begot  in  him  a  taile  for  that  art.  Without  a  teacher, 
without  (tudying  either  antiques,  or  tlie  mafterpieces  of  the  mo- 
derns, he  became  a  great  painter.  He  employed  himfelf  entirely 
in  making  portraits  for  four  or  five  years.  He  found  nature  the 
furefl  guide  in  his  art;,  and  he  followed  her  with  a  fervile  obe- 
dience. He  painted  folely  after  her,  without  any  feleflion, 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  ordinary  •,  and  copied  her  very  de- 
fe£\s.  On  being  once  ihewn  fome  fine  antique  figures,  "  Sec," 
faid  he,  pointing  to  the  byftanders,  "  how  many  more  models 
nature  has  given  me  than  all  your  ftatues !"  and  went  imme- 
diately into  an  alchoufe,  where  he  painted  on  the  fpot  a  gipfy 
vcbo  Happened  to  be  in  the  flreet,  fo  as  none  could  find  any 
thing  to  correal  in  it. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  him.  He  was 
naturally  quarrelfome,  defpifed  every  one,  and  found  no  per- 
formances good  but  his  own.  A  man  of  this  temper  could  iiot 
be  long  without  enemies.  Some  bufinefs  that  he  had  at  Milan 
obliged  him  to  leave  this  city,  and  make  a  journey  to  Venice, 
where  be  adopted  Giorgionrs  manner.    Uis  flay  here  was  but 
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ihort,  and  he  ircpaired  to  Rome.  He  was  in  fuch  pdot  cxrcum- 
ftanccs,  that  he  was  forced  by  ncccffity  to  wotk  for  Jofehino, 
who  gave  him  fruit  and  flowers  to  paint.  This  department  was 
not  that  wherein  he  excelled ;  he  therefore  left  Jofehino,  to  go 
and  paint  latge  figures  for  Profpero,.  a  painter  of  grotefquc. 
Profpero  everywhere  founded  his  praifc,  and  made  coiifiderable 
profit  by  his  works.  ^ 

A  picture,  the  gamcfter^  that  Caravagio  had  painted,  fo 
highly  pleafed  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  that,  having  bought  it, 
he  requeftcd  to  fee  thfe  artift,  and  kept  him  in  his  palace,  where 
he  caufed  him  to  paint  feveral  pieces  for  the  pavilion  in  his 
garden. 

Ail  the  walls  of  the  work-room  of  Caravagio  were  blackened, 
in  brder  that  the  fliacles  of  objedls  might  have  no  reflediohs,  and 
all  day  long  only  one  light  entered  it  through  the  uppermoft 
window.  Thus  he  fucceeded  in  giving  his  piftures  that  dim* 
nefs  and  ilrength,  which,  at  firft  fight,  excelled  and  edipfed  all 
others.  Even  Rubens  himfelf  acknowledged  Caravagi6  to  behi^ 
mafter  in  the  clear-obfcurci  Caravagio  gave  all  his  objefts  fo 
ftriking  and  extraordinary  a  truth  as  could  not  be  exceeded,  and 
It  was  not  poflible  to  carry  the  natural  any  farther.  Biit  all  thefe 
beauties  difappeared  in  large  compofitions :  his  flyle  was  theit 
h^lrd  and  infupportable.  He  placed  his  figures  all  on  the  fame 
plan,  without  gradation,  without  perfpeAive  ;  and  his  light  to 
every  objeft  is  uniformly  the  fame. 

All  the  painters  of  the  time  combined  agaiilft  Caravagio  j 
they  objefted  to  him  that  he  had  neither  genius,  nor  propriety, 
nor  grace,  nor  fagacity,  and  that  he  knew  hot  how  to  make  z 
good  choice.  True  it  is,  that  his  figures  are  not  noble.  He 
ufed  to  paint  the  porters,  who  ferved  him  for  models,  without 
their  heads,  which  he  afterwards  pUt  on  according  to  the  faints, 
heroes,  and  other  great  perfonages  they  were  to  reprefent.  The 
altar-pieces  that  he  executed  for  churches  and  monafteries  were 
obliged  frequently  to  be  taken  down  again  from  their  places } 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  a  St.  Matthias,  who,  inflead 
of  a  haggard  old  fellow,  looked  like  a  jolly  clown ;  and  thtf 
death  of  the  holy  virgin,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  drunken 
hunter.  But  all  thefe  affronts  Were  unable  to  correft  him.  At 
lad,  all  the  painters,  following  the  ftream  of  the  fafhion, 
imitated  his  example. 

When  Annibal  Carraccio  calne  to  Rome,  Caravagio  was  fo 
forcibly  ftfuck  with  his  colouring,  that,  in  fpjte  of  nis  vanity, 
he  exclaimed,  ^*  God  be  thanked,  at  lalt  I  have  found  one 
painter  in  my  life  time !" 

.  Gai'avagio  ufed  to  fay  of  his  works,  that  the  merit  of  every 
ftr<4ce  of  the  pencil  he  made  belonged  to  nature,  and  not  to 
him.     Without  genius,  without  reading,  without  the  ftudy  of 
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his  art,,  flic  was  his  only  afliftant  and  guide.  He  was  therefore 
nfually  called  '*  The  naturalift ;"  a  name  given  likcwife  to  all 
the  painters  who,  like  him,  adhered  flaviflily  to  nature. 

His  furprifingly  vindictive  temper  allowed  him  to  gam  but 
few  friends,  excepting  Civoli  and  Pomeranci.  He  lived  in  con- 
tinual ftrife  with  Carraccio,  and  particularly  with  Jofehino.  On 
the  latter's  refufing  to  fight  with  him,  as  he  was  not  a  knight, 
he  took  the  refolution  to  go  to  Malta,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
admitted  cavaliero  fervicnte,  in  order  to  compel  Jofehino  to  give 
up  all  farther  evafion.  He  killed  a  young  man  at  Rome,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  at  tennis,  and  fled,  though  forely  wounded, 
to  Zagaroles,  to  the  duke  Maria  Colonna,  from  thence  to  Na- 
ples, and  afterwards  to  Malta.  As  his  reputation  had  now  made 
its  way  into  all  parts,  he  was  never  permitted  to  be  idle,  efpe- 
cially  at  Malta,  where  he  finiflied  feveral  pieces  for  the  church 
of  St.  John  and  the  grand  mailer.  The  grand  mailer  made 
him  a  cavaliero  ferviente,  prefcnted  him  with  a  golden  chain, 
and  gave  him  two  Haves  for  his  attendants. 

He  affronted  a  knight  of  fome  confequence,  and  was  there- 
fore thrown  into  prifon.  He  found  means  to  efcape  by  night,  and 
went  to  Sicily ;  where  not  thinking  himfelf  fafc,  he  proceeded 
to  Naples.  Here  he  chofe  to  remain  till  the  grand  mailer,  to 
whom  he  had  fent  as  a  prefent  an  Herodias  with  the  head  of  St. 
John,  fiiould  procure  his  pardon.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  going 
out  of  his  inn,  he  was  attacked  at  the  door,  by  armed  people, 
and  wounded  in  the  face.  Though  fcvercly  fpAiarting  v^dth  the 
wound,  he  got  immediately  on  board  a  felucca,  and  went  to 
Rome,  knowing  that  cardinal  Gonzaga  had  obtained  his  pardon 
from  the  pope.  On  his  landing  from  the  vefl'el,  he  was  fcizcd 
upon  by  the  fpanifli  guard,  who  took  him  for  another  cavalier, 
and  carried  him  to  prifon,  from  whence  he  was  not  difcharged 
till  they  had  convinced  themfelvcs  of  their  midake.  He  now 
returned  to  the  felucca,  in  order  to  fetch  his  baggage,  but  found 
it  no  longer  there.  Qu^ite  jclejedlcd  under  the  prelfure  of  fo  many 
misfortunes,  he  wandered  about  upon  the  fhore,  and  at  length, 
in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  rc;iched  on  foot  the  gate  Forto 
Ercolv,  where  his  couroije  entirely  forfook  him  :  a  violent  fever 
enfued,  of  which  he  died,   1609,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 

Caravagio's  life  was  one  continued  fcvles  of  misfortunes  :  he 
did  not  dare  to  go  home  to  his  country ;  en  all  hands  he  faw 
himfelf  profcribed  ;  he  had  fcarceiy  a  friend  in  the  world,  and 
died,  quite  defli^ut:e,  on  the  common  road.  He  ufually  went 
very  ill  clothed ;  he  lived  vrithout  tliv.*  ordinary  accommodations, 
in  any  alehoufc  that  would  harbour  him  •,  and,  once,  whci\  he 
had  not  wherewith  to  pay  his  reckoning,  he  painted  the  f.gn  for 
the  alehoufe,  which,  fome  time  afterwards,  was  fold  for  a  ccn- 
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fidcrable  fuin.     For  many  years  the  canvas  of  a  portrait  fervcd 
him  for  a  table-cloth  at  his  dinner. 

CARDAN  (Jeuom),  an  Italian  of  a  moil  extrat)rdinary  ge- 
nius, was  born  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24, 1501.  As  his  mother  was  not 
married,  (he  tried  every  method  to  procure  an   abortion,  but 
without  efFcft.     She  was  three  days  in  labour  j  and  they  were 
forced  at  laft  to  cut  the  child  from  her.     He  was  born  with  his 
head  covered  with  black  curled  hair.   When  he  was  four  years 
old,  he  was  carried  to  Milan :  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  ftudy  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Pavia,  where,  two  years  after,  he  explained  Euclid. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Padua  j  the  fame  year  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  in  the  end  of  the  following  year  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.     He  married  about  the  end  of  1531.     For  ten 
years  before,  his  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  know- 
ledge of  a  woman,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.    He 
attributed  it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  under  which  he 
was  born.    When  he  enumerates,  as  be  does  in  more  places 
than  one,  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  his  life,  this  ten  years 
impotency  is  always  one.    At  the  age  of  thirty*three  he  became 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Milan.    Two  years  after  he  was  of- 
fered the  place  of  profeflbr  of  medicine  at  Pavia,  which  he  re- 
fufed,  not  feeing  a  likelihood  of  having  his  falary  regularly  paid. 
In  1539  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
at  Milan;  in  1543  he  read  public  leftures  in  medicine  in  that 
city,  and  at  Pavia  the  year  following,  but  difcontinued  them  be- 
caufc.he  could  not  obtain  payment  of  his  fiilary,  and  returned 
to  Milan.     Jn  1547,  his  friend  Andrew  Vefalins  procured  him 
from  the  king  of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of  800  crowns 
and  his  table,  which  he  tells  us  he  refufed  on  account  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate ;  and  becaufe,  to  be  well  received  in  that 
kingdom,  he  muft  have  renounced  the  romifli  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  bred.    In  1552  he  went  into  Scotland,  having  been 
fent  for  by  the  archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  applied  in 
vain  to  the  french  king's  phyficians,  and  afterwards  to  rhofe  of 
the  emperor.    This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had  been  for 
ten  years  afflifted  with  a  ihortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned 
every  eight  days  for  the  laft  two  years.     He  began  to  recover 
from  the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.    Cardan  took 
his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  days,  leaving 
him  prefcriptions,  which  in  two  years  wrought  a  complete  cure. 
Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vifit- 
ing  fcveral  countries.     He  eroded  France  in  going  thither,  and 
returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.      It  was    on  this    occafion  he  went    to 
London,  and  calculated  king  Edward's  nativity.  This  tour  took 
up  about  ten  months;  after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,  he 
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continued  Acfc  t'lH  0£lober  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia^ 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Bologna  in  1562.  He  taught  in  this 
kft  city  till  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon; 
but  fome  months  after  was  fent  to  his  own  houfe  :  he  was  not 
reftored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  afiigned  him  for  a 
prifon;  but  he  recovered  it  foon  after.  He  left  Bologna  iq 
i57r>  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  any  public 
employment.  He  was,  however,  admitted  a  member  of  the  coIt 
lege  of  phyf]cian^,  and  received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.  He 
died  at  Rome,  September  21,  IS7S>  according  to  Thuanus. 

This  account  might  be  fuihcient  to  ihew  the  reader,  that 
Cardan  was  of  a  very  fickle  temper  j  but  he  will  have  a  mi^ch 
better  idea  of  his  (ingular  and  odd  turn  of  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concerning  his  good  and  bad  qualities. 
This  ingenuoufnefs  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  of  a  very 
particul2|r  cail.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  no  pain  na- 
turally, he  would  excite  that  difagreeable  fenfation  in  himfelf, 
by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqueezing  his  fingers  till  hp  cried.  He 
did  this,  he  adds,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil :  for  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  violent  fallics  of  the* 
imagination,  and  imprefiions  on  his  brain,  as  were  more  infup- 
portable  than  any  bodily  pain.  He  fays  elfewhcre,  that,  in  his 
greateft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to  whip  his  legs  with  rods, 
and  bite  his  left  arm  *,  and  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
weep,  but  very  often  he  could  not.  He  was  fometimes  tempted 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  which  he  calls  heroic  love  ^  and 
imagined  that  feveral  other  perfons  have  been  poOcfled  with  it, 
though  they  did  not  own  it.  Nothing  gave  him  more  pleafure^i 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  company  uneafy : 
he  fpoke  on  all  fubje£ts,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon ;  and  was 
fo  fond  of  games  of  chance,  as  to  fpend  whole  days  in  them,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  his  family  and  reputation ;  for  he  even 
ftaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels.  He  obferves,  that 
the  poverty  to  which  he  w^s  reduced,  never  compelled  him  to 
do  any  thing  beneath  his  birth  or  virtue ;  and  that  one  of  the 
methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fubfiftence,  was  the  making  of  al- 
manacs. '  J.  C.  Scaliger  affirms,  that  Cardan  having  fixed  the 
time  of  his  death,  abilained  from  food  [f],  that  his  prediftion 
might  be  fuliilled,  and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not 
difcredit  his  art.     Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  -y  for 

[r]  Thuanus  fiy;;,  this  was  generally  he  might  not  cratradidl  his  prcdi^bioD.'* 

helieved  :  "  When  he  was  within  three  The  like  circumftancc  has  been  told  of 

daysof  threefc^re  and  titicen  years  of  age,  Robert  Burton.    Cardan's  fathrr,  wliO  was 

he  died  in  the  very  fame  year,  and  on  the  a  do^or  of  medicine,  and  of  civil  and  i^^- 

very  day  (the  tkvcnth  of  the  kalends  of  non  law, died  in  the  fame  manner  in  i>24f 

Odober)  which  he  himfelf  had  foretold  :  it  haYing  abllaiocd  from  all  fullenance  for  9 

was  generally  thought  that  he  haAened  his  days.    His  Ton  tells  us,  that  he  had  white 

end,  by  refufing  fulleoance,  purpofeiy  that  eyct,  and  coald  fee  in  Uk  night  time. 
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the  Lyons  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  16631  contains  10  vols, 
in  foho.  His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
trcatifes,  the  digreffions  and  obfcurity  whereof  puzzle  the  reader, 
who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expe£l:  to  meet  with : 
as  for  inftancei  in  his  arithmetic  he  introduces  feveral  difcourfes 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  plarjtts,  the  creation,  and  the 
tower  of  babel ;  and  in  his  logic  he  has  inferted  a  judgment  of 
hiftorians  and  letter-writers.  He  owns  that  he  made  thefe  di- 
greffions to  fill  up ;  his  bargain  with  the  bookfdlers  being  for  fo 
much  a  fheet :  and  he  wrote  as  much  for  bread  as  for  reputation. 
With  regard  to  the  obfcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alJeges 
the  following  among  other  reafons  for  it :  that  Cardan  imagined, 
that  many  things  being  familiar  to  him  needed*  not  to  be  ex- 
preiTed ;  and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination  and  his  ex- 
ten  live  genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without 
(laying  to  explain  the  medium  or  conneftion  between  them. 
Naudseus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradictions  in  his. writings, 
^re  an  evident  proof,  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  fenfes ;  that 
they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defe£l  of  memory,  nor  to  arti- 
fice ;  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between  his  feveral 
variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  pf  madnefs  with 
which  he  was  feized. 

CAREW  (George),  an  eminent  englifti  gentleman,  was  fon 
of  George  Carew,  fome  time  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford, 
and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew-caftle  in 
Pembroke  (hire.  He  was  born  in  Devonfhire  in  15^7,  and  be- 
came a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's  hall  in  Oxford,  in 
1572  :  but,  taking  morq  pleafure  in  military  affairs  than  in  lite- 
rary purfuits,  he  quitted  the  univcrfity,  without  taking  a  degree ; 
and  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  command  given  him 
againft  the  earl  of  Defmond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth  made 
him  one  of  her  council,  and  matter  of  the  ordnance  there  :  in 
which  laft  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely  upon 
feveral  occafions,  as^he  did  fome  years  after  in  the  voyage  to 
Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length,  when  Ireland  was  in  a  manner  in- 
vaded with  a  domettic  rebellion  and  a  fpanifh  army,  he  was 
made  prefident  of  Munfter  for  three  years;  when  joining  his 
forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he  took  feveral  caftles 
and  ftrong-hold§  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought  the  earl  of  Def- 
mond to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to  the  crown,  he  was 
called  home;  and,  in  the  firll:  year  of  his  reign,  was  conRituted 
governor  of  the  ille  of  Gucrnfey  and  Cattle  Cornet.  In  the 
third  year  of  that  lvii"»g's  reign  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron  (for  he  was  already  knighted),  by  the  title  of  lord 
Carew  of  Clopton  ;  having  before  married  Joyce  the  danifhter  of 
William  Clopton,  of  Clopton,  efq.  near  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in 
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Warwlckfhire.  Afterwards  he  was  made  maftcr  of  the  ordnance 
throughout  England,  and  one  of  the  king's  moll  honourable 
privy  council :  and  at  length,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crown, 
he  was  immediately  made  by  him  carl  of  Totnefs  in  Devonftiire. 
He  died  in  the  Savoy,  near  London  as  it  was  then,  in  1629  j 
and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  War- 
wickfnirc,  to  be  interred. 

It  may  truly  be  faid  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  faithful 

fubje£l:,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commander,  an  honefl  counfellor, 

a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning.     He  wrote  a  work, 

intituled,  "  Pacata  Hibernia,  or  the  hiftory  of  the  late  wars  in 

.Ireland;  which  was  publiflied  in  folio  at  London,  in  1633. 

CAREW  (  Thomas),  was  dcfcended  of  the  family  of  th9 
Carews  in  Gloucefterfliire,  and  qducated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  col- 
lege, Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy -chamber  and  fewer  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I. 
who  always  efteemed  him  as  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  wits 
of  his  court.  He  was  much  refpe£led  by  the  poets  of  his  time, 
particularly  Ben  Jonfon  and  fir  William  Davenant.  He  died 
about  1639  ;  leaving  behind  him  feveral  poems,  and  a  mafque 
called  "  Coclum  Britannicum,*'  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
Shrove-Tuefday  night,  Feb.  18,  1633,  by  the  king's  majclly,  th^ 
duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Devonfliire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c. 
and  feveral  other  young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew 
was  aflilled  in  the  contrivance  by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous 
architeft  •,  and  all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  niufic  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of 
the.  private  mufic  to  king  Charles  I. 

CAREW  (Richard),  authgr  of  the  "  Survey  of  Cornwall," 
was  the  eldefl  fon  of  Thomas  Carew  of  Eaft  Anthony,  efq.  by 
Elizabeth  Edgecombe,  daughter  of  Richard  Edgecombe,  of  Edge- 
combe, efq.  both  in  the  fame  county,  and  was  born  in  1555- 
When  very  young,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chriil- 
church  college,  Oxford ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  the 
honour  of  difpuHng,  extempore,  with  the  afterwards  famous  fir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  the  pre  fence  of  the  earls  of  Leicefler,  War- 
wick, and  other  nobility.  After  fpcnding  three  years  at  the 
univerfity,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  I'emple,  where  he  refided 
the  fame  length  of  time,  and  then  travelled  into  lb  eign  parts. 
Whilli  he  was  in  France,  he  applied  himfclf  diligently  to  the 
acquifition  of  the  french  language  j  aad,  by  reading  and  convcr- 
fation,  he  gained  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  in  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married, 
in  1^77,  Juliana  Arundel,  of  Trcrice.  In  ifSi,  Mr.  Carcvv  was 
made  juflicc  of  the  peace,  and  in  1586  was  appointed  higli- 
fheritF  of  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  about  which  time  he  was 

like. 
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lUccwife  queen's  deputy  for  the  fniUfia.  In  1 589  he  was  eleftcd 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Antiquaries, .a  diftin^tion  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  his  literary  abilities  and  purfuits.  What  par- 
licularly  engaged  his  attention  was  his  native  county,  his  Survey 
pf  which  was  publifned,  in  4to,  at  JLondon,  in  1602.  It  has 
J^een  twice  reprinted,  fir(t  in  1723,  and  next  in  1769.  Of  this 
yrork  Camden  has  fpoken  in  high  terms,  and  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  author.  In  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  to- 
poa;raphical  knowledge,  and  fince  Dr.  Borjafe's  excellent  publi- 
cations relative  to  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  value  of  Carew's 
Survey  muil  have  been  greatly  diminilhcd.  Mr,  Gough  remarks, 
that  the  hiflory  and  monument^  of  this  county  were  faintly 
pouched  by  Carevv ;  but  it  is  added,  that  he  was  a  perfon  ex- 
tremely capable  of  defcribing  therh,  if  th?  infancy  of  thofe 
ftudies  at  that  time  had  afforded  light  and  materials.  Another 
work  of  our  author  was  a  tranflation  from  the  italian,  intituled, 
**  The  examination  of  men's  wits.  In  which*  by  difcovering  th^ 
variety  of  natures,  is  (hewed  for  what  profeflion  each  one  is  apt, 
and  how  far  he  fhall  profit  therein."  This  was  publiihed  at 
London,  in  1594,  and  afterwards  in  1604  •,  and,  though  Richard 
Carew's  name  is  prefixed  to  it,  has  been  principally  afcribed  by 
fome  perfons  to  his  father.  According  to  Wood,  Carew  wrote 
jalfo,  "  The  true  and  ready  way  to  learn  the  latin  tongue,"  in 
\  anfwer  to  a  query,  whetner  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching 

\  the  latin  by  the  rules  of  grammar',  be  the  beft  mode  of  inftruft- 

ing  youths  in  that  languagjC.     This  trad  is  involved  in  Mr. 
I  Samuel  Hartlib's  book  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  with  the  fame 

title.  It  is  certain  that  Carew  was  a  gentleman  of  confiderable 
abilities  and  literature)  and  that  he  was  held  in  great  eftimation 
by  fome  of  the  mnfl  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  He  was  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  fir  Henry  Spelman,  who  extols  him  for 
his  ingenuity,  virtue,  and  learning.  Amongft  his  neighbours, 
}ie  was  celebrated  as  the  mod  excellent  manager  of  bees  in 
Cornwall-  He  died  Nov.  6,  1620,  and  was  buried  with  his  an- 
ceftors,  in  St.  Anthony's  church,  where  a  fplendid  monument, 
with  a  large  inftription,  in  latin,  was  ere£led  to  his  memory, 
In  an  epigram  written  upon  him,  he  was  ftylcd,  "  another  Livy, 
another  Maro,  another  Papiriau."  Such  were  the  abfurd  and 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  of- 
ten beftowed  upon  each  otlier. 

Carew  (George),  brother  to  the  fuVjeft  of  the  lad  article, 
and  fecond  fou  of  Thomas  Carew,  efq.  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
was  probably  born  at  his  father's  feat  at  Eaft  Anthony,  buc  in 
what  particular  yej^r  we  are  not  able  to  afcertain.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  j  after  which  he  ftuJied  the 
4aw  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  then  travelled  to  foreign  countries 

'  for 
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for  farther  improvement.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  after  fome  time  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
This  was  by  the  efpecial  recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth 
hcrfelf,  who  gave  him  a  prothonotaryfhip  in  the  chancery,  and 
conferred  upon  him'  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1597  fir 
George  Carew,  who  was  then  a  mafter  in  chancery,  was  fent 
ambailador  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the  next  reign  he  waa 
one  of  the  commiflfioners  for  treating  with  the  Scotch  concern-* 
ing  an  union  between  the  two  "kingdoms ;  after  which  he  waa 
appointed  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  con-i 
tinued  from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1605  tfll  1609.  During 
his  refidence  in  that  country  he  was  regarded  by  the  french 
,  minifters  as  not  well  zffcfkcd  to  their  nation,  and  as  giving  a 
preference  to  the  fpanifh  intereft.  What  reafons  they  had  for 
this  opinion,  it  is  not  at  prefent  eafy  to  difcover.  Periwps  their 
difguft  to  him  might  arife  from  his  not  being  very  tradable  in 
fome  points  of  his  negotiation,  and  particularly  in  the  demand 
of  the  debts  due  to  the  king  his  mafter.  Whatever  might  be  his 
political  principles,  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  the  co«nverfation 
of  men  of  letters,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thuanus,  ta 
whom  he  communicated  an  account  of  the  tranfaftions  in  Po- 
land, whilft  he  was  employed  there,  which  was  of  great  fervice 
to  that  admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  121ft  book  of  his 
hiftory.  After  fir  George  Carew's  return  from  France,  he  w»s 
advanced  to  the  important  poft  of  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards, 
which  honoiirable  fituation  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy;  for  it 
;ippears  from  a  letter  written  by  Thuanus  to  Camden,  in  the 
fpring  of  1613,  that  he  was  then  lately  deccafed.  In  this  letter 
Thuanus  laments  his  death  as  a  great  misfortune  to  himfelf  5 
for  he  confidcred  fir  George's  friendfliip  not  only  as  a  perfonal 
honour,  but  as  very  ufeful  in  his  work,  and  efpecially  in  re- 
moving the  calumnies  and  mifreprefentations  which  might  be 
raifed  of  him  in  the  court  of  England.  Sir  George  Carcw  mart 
ried  Thomafine,  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Godolphin,  great  grand-., 
father  of  the  lord  treafurer  Godolphin,  and  had  by  her  two  fon& 
^nd  three  daughters. 

When  fir  George  Carew  returned,  in  160Q,  from  his  french 
cmbafly,  he  drew  up,  and  addreflTed  10  James  I.  "-A  relation  of 
the  ftate  of  France,  with  the  characters  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
prin^ripal  perfons  of  that  court."  The  characters  are^drawn  from 
perfonal  knowledge  and  clofe  ot^fervation,  and  might  be  of  fervice 
to  a  general  hiftorian  of  that  period.  The  compofition  is  per- 
fpicuous  and  manly,  apd  entirely  free  from  the  pedantry  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but  this  is  the  lefs  furprifing, 
as  lix  George  Carew's  tafte  had  been  formed  in  a  better  sera, 

that 
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tliat  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  valuable  traft  we  are  fpeaking  of 
Jay  for  a  long  time  in  MS.  till  happily  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  it  was  communicated  by  him  to  Dr. 
Birch,  who  publifhed  it  in  17499  at  the  end  of  his  hiftorical 
view  of  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
and  firuflels,  from  1592  to  1617.  That  intelligent  and  induf** 
trious  writer  juftly  obferves,  that  it  is  a  model,  upon  which  am^ 
bafladors  n^ay  form  and  digeft  their  notions  and  reprefentations  ; 
and  the  late  celebrated  poet,  Mr.  Gray,  has  fpoken  of  it  as  an 
excellent  performance. 

CAREY  (Harry),  a  man  diftinguiflied  by  both  poetry  and 
mufic,  but  perhaps  more  fo  by  a  certain  facetioufnefs,  whicli 
made  him  agreeable  to  every  body.  He  publiibed,  in  1720,  a 
^ttle  colIe«L>ton  of  poems ;  and,  in  1732,  fix  cantatas,  written 
and  compofcd  by  himfelf.  He  alfo  compofed  fundry  fongs  for 
modern' comedies,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Provoked  hufband ; 
he  wrote  a  farce,  called  the  Contrivances,  in  which  were  feve- 
ral  little  fongs  to  very  pretty  airs  of  his  own  compofition :  he 
;alfo  made  two  or  tnree  little  dramas  for  Goodman Vfields 
theatre,  which  were  very  favourably  received,  in  1729  hepub- 
lifhed,  by  fubfcription,  his  poems  much  enlarged ;  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one,  intituled  Namby  Pamby,  in  which  Ambrofe 
Philips  is  ridiculed.  Carey's  talent,  fays  his  hiftorian,  lay  iu 
humour  and  unmalevolent  fatire  :  to  ridicule  the  rant  and  bom* 
ball  of  modern  tragedies  he  wrote  one,  to  which  he  gave  tho 
grange  title  of  Qhrononhotonthologos,  a£led  in  1734*  He  alfo 
wrote  a  farce,  called  The  honeft  Yorkfhireman.  Carey  was  a 
thorough  Englilhman,  and  had  an  unfurmountable  averfion  to 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  fingers  in  it :  he  wrote  a  b^rlefqu^ 
opera  on  the  f^bjedil  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  afterwards 
»  fequel  to  it,  intituled  the  Dragonefs}  both  which  wereeileem- 
ed  a  true  burlefque  upon  the  italian  opera.  His  qualities  being 
of  the  entertaining  kind,  he  was  led  into  more  expences  than 
his  finances  could  bear,  and  thus  was  frequently  in  diftrefs.  His 
friends  however  were  always  ready  to  aifift  him  by  their  little 
fubfcriptions  to  his  works :  and,  encouraged  by  thefe,  he  repub* 
liflied,  in  1740,  all  the  fongs  he  had  ever  compofed,  in  a  collec- 
tion,  intituled.  The  mufical  century,  in  ico  engliih  ballads,  &c. 
and,  in  174^3,  his  dramatic  works,  in  a  fmall  volume  4to.  He 
is  alfo  the  author  of  the  famous  loyal  ballsed  of  God  fave  great 
C^orge  oiir  king,  &c. 

With  all  his  mirth  and  good-humour,  he  feems  to  have  been 
at  times  deeply  alFc^ed  with  the  malevolence  of^fome  of  his 
0wn  profeffion  :  who,  for  reafons  that  no  one  can  guefs  at,  were 
his  enemies  :  and  this,  with  the  preflure  of  his  circum (lances, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  bis  untin>ely  end  5  for,  about 

*744. 
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1744,  in  a  fit  of  dcfperation  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfclf, 
and,  at  his  houfe  in  Warner-ftrect,  Cold -bath-fields,  put  a  pe- 
riod to  a  life,  which,  fays  his  hillorian,  had  been  led  without 
reproach.  It  is  to  be  noted,  and  it  is  fomcwhat  fingular  in  fuch 
a  character,  that  in  all  his  fongs  and  poems  on  wine,  love,  and 
fuch  kind  of  fuhjecls,  he  feems  to  have  manifefted  an  inviolable 
regard  for  decency  and  good  manners. 

His  fon,  George  Savile  Carey  (who  was  bred  to  the  profeffion 
of  a  printer,  and  was  one  feafon  at  lea  11  on  the  ft  age  at  Covent- 
Garden),  is  author  of  a  le£lure  on  Mimicry,  which  he  delivered 
with  fonrve  fuccefs,  and  of  feveral  light  dramatic  perforrriances. 

CARLE  TON  (Sir  Dudley),  fon  of  Anthony  Carkton,  efq. 
of  Baldwin  Brightwell,  in  Oxfordfhirc,  was  born  there  in  1573, 
and  was  bred  in  Chrift-church  toUege  in  Oxford.  He  travelled 
to  complete  his  education ;  and,  after  his  return,  atten:ied  fir 
^a)ph  Win  wood  into  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  quality  of  a 
fecretary  ;  where  he  was  very  aftive  when  king  James  refigned 
the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States.  Here  he  added  fo  great  ex- 
perience to  his  learning,  that  the  king  employed  him  afterwards 
for  20  years  together,  as  ambaflador  in  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  He  was  fent  ambaflador  extraordinary,  at 
^wo  feveral  times,  to  Lewis  XIIL  and  in  the  fame  capacity,  Hke- 
wife,  to  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  fecond  of  Charles  L  he 
was  created  baron  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey  i  and  the  next  year 
fent  into  Holland  with  the  garter  and  the  enfigns  of  that  order 
to  Henry  prince  of  Orange.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
created  vifcount  Dorchefter,  in  OxfordHnrc  ;  and  appointed  one 
of  his  majefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  Itate.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  wliich  happened  in  1631.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Weft  minder,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  ;  where, 
foon  after,  a  rt^onument  of  black  and  white  marble  was  ereflcd 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  perfon  that  underftood  feveral  languages  well ;  as 
alfo  the  laws,  conditions^  and  manners  of  moft  ftatcs  in  Europe. 
He  lived  in  times  when  men  imagined  to  themfelves  fome  un- 
known blifs  from  untried  governments  ;  when  public  clamours 
were  loud,  and  diflcnfions  high  ;  and,  by  way  of  mitigating  all 
fuch  reftleilhefs  of  fpirit,  he  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that  •*  there 
will  be  miftakes  in  divinity  while  men  preach,  and  errors  in  go- 
vernment vrhilc  men  govern  [a]. 

CARLE- 

fc}  V\U  writ'r.jrs  arcorJin^  to  Wood,  2.  Harangue  Witt  au  confeil  de  Mcff.  Ics 

areas  lo'low  :    l.  Balance,  pour  pcfer  en  El^its  gencr-iux,  touch.int  le  difcord  &  !es 

tout  cquite  Sc  liroir-ire    !a  haraneuc  faiie  troubles  dc  Icj^lifc  ct  la  police,  cdufcs  par 

n'agueres   en    I'aiTcir.blee   de.s  i.Iullrcs&  la    ao^^rine  d'Arminius,     1617,    piiji'cj 

pujlians  fcJrneu.ci   Us  eilats  gen  rjrjx  dcs  with  the  lor-Ticr.      3.  Vaiious  httcrs   in 

ProvincTS  Uuics,  &c.  piintcj  lOi^I,  ^ro.  the  Cahah,  f^^l.  i6'>3.     4.  Variou*  letters 
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CARLETON  (George),  a  learned  englifh  bifliop,  was  born 
Sit  Norham  in  Northumberland.  He  was  chieiijr  maintained 
during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford, 
by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin,  ilyled  the  northern  apolUe. 
In  Feb.  1580,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  the  fame  year 
was  clefted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  ;  in' which  fo- 
ciety  he  remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  became  M.  A.  and  B.  and  D.  D  and  in  1617 
was  ele£led  bifhop  of  LlandafF.  The  enfuing  year  he  was  fent 
by  James  I.  with  three  other  englifh  divines,  and  one  from  Scot- 
land, to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where  he  flood  up  in  favour  of  cpif- 
copacy.  At  his  return  he  was  tranilated  to  the  fee  of  Chichef* 
ter  in  i6i().  He  died  in  May  1628,  aged  69.  He  was  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  papiils,  and  in  the  point  of  predeflination  a  rigid 
calvinift  [h]. 

CARI.INI,  (Agostino  R.  A.)  and  keeper  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  London.  He  was  a  native  of  Genoa ;  came  early  in 
life  to  England,  and  was  an  artift  of  great  celebrity  for  the  Ikill 

1«  George  dujce  of  Bucks,  in  Cabala,  or  thankful  remfmhranrc  of  God's  mercy,  in 

myfleries  of  (late,  1654,  4to.    5.   Several  an  hilljr'.i-il    cjllcCtion   of  the  great  and 

french    and   latin  letters    to   the    learned  merciful   uclivsrances  of  the  cliurch  and 

Ccr.  Vofllufit  printed  inGer.Voflli,  &  cia-  ftaie  of  Fn?!ai)d,  iJncc  the  gofpcl  begaiine 

rorum  virorum  ad  eum  epitloix,  London,  hereto  fl^uriih,  liom    the   beginning  of 

1690,   folio,  publifbed  by  P.  Colomefius.  ^uccne    (U.tjbeth.    C.  Short  directions  to 

6.   Several  fpeeches  in  parliament,  anno  know  the  ;ruc  church.     7.  Oration  mad« 

i6a6  ;  fome  of  which  may  be  feen  in -the  at  the  Hague,  before  the  prince  of  Orange, 

firft   vol.  of  Ru(hworth's  coUeftion.    Be-  and  the  alfcinbly  of  the   ftatcs   gencr.jl. 

fides  thefe,  he  left  in  MS.    i.  Memoirs  for  8.  Altrologirruuia;    or,  the    madnefs    of 

difpatches  of  political  affairs  relating  to  aiUoiogerbi;  or,  un    examination    of    fir 

Holland  and  England,  aouo   i6t8  ;  with  ChriHopher  HcydonS  book,  IntituleJi  \ 

feveral  proportions    made    to  the   ftatcs.  defence  ot  judiciary  4<^rology.     q.  £xa- 

«.  Particular  obfervatiout  of  the  military  mmation  of  thole  things,  wherein  the  au- 

affairs   in    the   Palatinate   and    the    Low  thor  of  the  late   appeal    [Richard  Mon- 

Countries,  i62r,  i6z2.    3.   Letters  rclat-  tague,    afterwards  bifhop  of   ChichefterJ 

ing  to  ftate  affairs,  written  to  the  king  and  holdeth  the  dudnne  of  pelafians  and  ar- 

.  vifcount  Rochcfber,  from   Venice,  anno  miniaus  to  be  the  dod^rines  of  the  church 

1^13.     4.   Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Dud-  of  England.     10.  A  joiniatteilation  avcw- 

Icy  Carleton,   knight,  during  his  embalfy  in»  iliat   the  difcIpUne  of  the  church  of 

In  Holland,  trom  Jan.  i6i6to  Dec.  1620  ;  England  was  not  impeached  by  the  lynod 

with  a  judicious  hiftorical  preface  (printed  of  Dorr.      1 1.  Viti  Bcinardi  Giipini,  \iri 

al  the  cxpence  of  the  late  earl  of  Hard-  f.mftiirmil,   famaqui  :ipud   .A!iglo.s  nnirlo- 

wicke,  for    private  ufe,    in    1757,    and  nares  crlebcrrimi.      It  wa5  alfo  publifhei 

again  in  177^)1410.     5.    A  letter  to  the  in  enslilh,  und*r  ihistitW,  Tbe  iiteot  b.Lr- 

earl   of  Salifburv,   printed    in    Howard's  nardOiipin,  a  man  mol\  hjly  and  rcnov.i- 

cdlle^ion>    Lloyd's  Slace  worthies.  Anec-  cd  among  the  northern  Euglifti.    12.  T^f- 

dote.s  of  fiowyer.  timooy  concerning  the   preftjytcrim   \V\f* 

[h3  He  wrote,  i.  Herotci  Chara<5tere9.  ciplinc  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  cpifc'>- 

a.  Tiihes  examined,  and  proved  to  be  due  pal  government  in    England.      13.    Latin 

to  the  clergy  by  a  divine  right.     3.   Ju-  letter  to    Mr-CamJcn,   coi  tainir.g   for:.e 

rifdittion  regal,  cpifcopal,  papal  :   where-  notes  and  obfeivations   on  his  Hritaiinia. 

in  is  declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded  i/^.  Several  fcrmons.     He  had  alfo  1  hand 

upon  the  jurifuidion  of  temporal  princes,  in  th-:  duicii  annotations,  and  in  liic  new 

and  of  the  church,  &c.    4.  Corfenfus  cc-  tranlUtion  of  tl;c  bi-^ie,  undertaken  by  or- 

«leli«cjtholica»conlraTrideniinosdc  fcrip-  «  crof  tlie  fv^od  of  Dort,  but  notcomplct- 

turis,  eccldia,  fade,  et  gratia,  &c    5.   A  cd  and  pubiilhcd  liil  1637.   Biog.  Brit. 

and 
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and  grace  with  which  he  executed  drapery.  He  died  die  t/^iii 
of  Auguilt  1790. 

CAKL0N£  (John),  a  painter  of  Genoa,  bom  in  1590,  dieci 
at  Milan  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  40^  excelled  in  the  art  of  fore^ 
Ihonening.  Every  thing  that  came  from  his  )>encil  w^s  great^ 
fironff,  and  correal.  The  cieling  of  the  Annohciada  at  Gcnoa^ 
repreienting  the  hiftory  of  the  virgin,  is  a  very  fine  piece.  John 
Bapti(t>  his  brother,  finiihed  thofe  works  which  he  left  imper- 
ied.  Thit  family  has  produced  feveral  other  painters  anct 
fculptots. 

CARMATH  and  Carmathi,  the  name  of  a  famous  im* 
poftor,  who,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  was  a  native  of  Ha« 
madan  Carmath,  a  village  depc^ndent  on  the  city  of  Cufa,  from! 
whence  he  derived  his  name.  Other  hiftoriaris  pretend  that 
this  furname  was  given  him,  becaiife  he  was  dwarfifh  and  dc-* 
formed,  as  the  word  carmath  fignifies  in  the  arabic  tongue.  He* 
was  the  author  of  a  fe£l  which  overthrew  all  the  foundations  of 
tnuflulmanifm  ;  which,  however,  made  ft»ch  great  progrefs  in 
'  the  dates  of  the  kalifs,  that  they  were  almoft  entirely  infefted 
with  it  in  a  very  (hort  time.    This  man  began  to  appear  in  the 

J  ear  of  the  hcgira  278,  of  Chrift  891 ;  and  his  followers,  namedf 
y  the  Arabs  Caramcth  and  Caramethah,  were  regarded  by  the 
mufTulmans,  not  as  re6taries,  but  as  profligates  and  atheifts.  Car-* 
math,  their  prophet,  was  a  perfon  of  rrcit  auftcrity  of  life ;  and 
faid  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  pray,  not  five  times,  with 
the  muflulmans,  but  fifty  times  a  day.  He  eilablifhed  this  prac- 
tice among  his  followers,  who  neglected  their  bufinefs  to  comply 
with  it.  Khondemir  writes  that  this  feft  agrees  with  that  of  Iffi- 
mael.  They  ate  many  things  forbidden  by  the  muffulman  law, 
and  believed  that  the  angels  were  their  guides  in  all  their  a'c-' 
tioQs,  and  that  the  daemons  or  ghofts  are  their  enemies.  Great 
troubles  arofe  from  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  this  fcft. 
Nuairi  has  given  a  long  detaiPof  whatever  relates  to  the  carma-' 
thians  in  the  third  volume  of  his  hiftory.  The  feft  declined  hf 
degrees ;  for,  the  baridians  having  extirpated  them  in  Arabia, 
thofe  who  fprung  up  aften*  ards  in  Aleppo  and  elfcwherc  were 
of  no  great  confequence. 

CARMICHAEL  (Gerritom,  M.  A).  He  was  born  at  Claf- 
gow  in  1682,  and  educated  in  the  univerffty  of  that  city,  where- 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Moniraail  inr 
Fifeihire.  In  1722  he  was  promoted  to  be  profelTor  of  morat 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  ;  and  for  the  ufe  of  hir 
ftudents  wrote  fome  learned  notes  on  PutTendorfii  de  officiis  ho- 
mints.  He  intended  to  have  publifhcd  a  fyftcm  of  raoi»al  phi- 
lofophy on  a  new  pLm,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it  completed  J 
for  he  died  at  Glafgow  in  1 738,  aged  56. 

CARMICHAEL  (Frederick,  A.  M).  He  was  fon  of  the 

above. 
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ubove^  and  boril  at  Monimail  in  1708.  He  xeceiTed  bis  educ»> 
tion  in  the  Marifchal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Monimail  in  1737,  on  the 
frerentation  of  the  earl  of  Leven.  In  1743.  he  was  tranflated  ta 
nvereik,  and  in  1 747  he  was  made  choice  of  to  be  one  of  the 
kninifters  of  Edinburgh,  having  previouily  declined  an  offer 
made  him  of  the  divinity  chair  in  the  Marifch^l  college,  Aber- 
deen. In  175 1  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  aged  45.  He  has  left  one  volume  of  fermons^  which 
in  juflnefs  of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  exprefEon  are  equal  to 
the  beit  difcourfes  in  the  engiiih  language. 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  greek  philofopher,  was  a  native 
^f  Cyrene  in  Africa.     He  founded  the  third  academy,  which^ 

S properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond  ^  for,  excepting 
bme  mitigations,  which  ferved  only  for  a  blind,  he  was  as  fire- 
Quous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge  as 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond.  He  was  fo  intent  on  iludy: 
that  he  negle£led  to  cut  his  nails,  and  let  his  hair  grow.  He 
was  fo  Unwilling  to  leave  hit>  ftudies,  that  he  not  only  avoided 
all  entertainments,  but  forgot  even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his 
inaid  fervant  Melifla,  who  was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged 
to  put  the  vi£luals  into  his  hand.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us^ 
his  concubine's  care  was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupt- 
ing his  meditation,  and  that  of  letting  him  ilarve.  He  was  an 
antagonift  of  the  ftoics,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  of  their  feft,  for  his  adverfary  y 
and  was  fo  follicitotis  to  get  the  victory,  that,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  combat,  he  took  a  dofe  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his 
brain  and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  power 
of  his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  roman  fcnate.  The 
Athenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fiile  of  five ' 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  hne  mitigated  to  one  hundred  ta-* 
ients.  Carneades  the  academic,  Diogenes  the  floic,  and  Crito« 
laus  the  peripatetic,  were  charged  with  this  cmbafly.  Before 
they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenate^  they  harangued  to  great  mul- 
titudes in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Carncades's  eloquence 
iv^  difUnguifhed  from  that  of  the  others  by  its  (Irength  and 
tapidity^  Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  the  fenate,  that  ihcfe 
ambaffadors  (hould  be  immediately  fent  back,  becaufe  it  wasi 
very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the  arguments  of  Car- 
tieades.  The  athcnian  ambaffadors  (faid  many  of  the  fenators) 
W^ere  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply  witli  their  demands  than 
to  follicit  them  by  perfuafion  :  meaning,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  refift  the  power  of  that  eloquence  with  which  Carneades  ad- 
dre/Ted  himfelf  to  them.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at 
Rome  were  fo  clxarmed  by  the  fine  orations  of  this  philcfopher^ 
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that  they  forfook  their  diverfions  and  other  excrcifes,  and  were 
carried  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  to  philofophy ;  the  humour  or 
philofophifing  fpreading  like  enthufiafm.  TJiis  grieved  Catoy 
who  was  afraid  that  for  tue  future  the  roman  youth  would 
prefer  books  to  arms.  He  blamed  the  condu£l  of  the  fen  ate,' 
lor  having  fuffered  the  ambafTadors  to  continue  fo  long  among 
them  without  an  anfwer,  who  were  able  to  perfuade  them  to 
any  thing.  Cato  was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit 
and  ftrength  of  argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained 
either  fide  of  the  queftion.  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of 
juftice  one  day,  and  the  next  day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  who  heard  him  ;  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  the 
greatefl:  orators  of  Rome.  This  was  his  element :  he  delighted 
in  demoliftung  his  own  work  5  becaufe  all  fervcd  in  the  end  to 
confirm  his  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or 
Tcfemblances  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man  •,  fo  that  of  two 
things  direftly  oppofite,  cither  may  be  chofen  indifferently. 
Quintilian  very  judfcioufly  remarks,  that  though  Carneades  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  injultice,  yet  he  acled  himfelf  according  to 
the  ftrift  rules  of  juftice.  1  he  following  maxim  of  Carneades 
is  truly  admirable :  "  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy,* 
or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  to 
him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  there  lurked 
an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  tl.ough  it  were  in  the 
power  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  to  blame  him  for  being  filenf." 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  to' 
his  difciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quirrcllcd.  The  philo- 
fopher  found  Mentor  in  bed  with  his  concubine  Melifl'a.  He 
did  not  then  difpute  on  probability  and  incomprchenfibility  : 
he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
ascertain,  and  comprehended  perfeflly  wlH  v. bat  his  eyes  told 
him  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  an.i  difciple,  and  broker 
with  Mentor ;  whofe  crime  was  moil  infumoui.  He  was  the 
favourite  fcholar  of  Carneades,  and  hud  frc:  acccfs  to  his  houfc 
as  if  he  had  been  his  fon.  Carneades,  according  to  fome,  lived 
to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old :  otlicrs  make  him  to  be 
ninety..  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred 
and  fixty-fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has  prcfcrvcd  the  follow- 
ing apophthegm  of  Carneades  ;  "  Princes  learn  nothing  well  but 
riding:  for  their  mailers  flatter  them,  and  thofe  who  wre{tle 
with  them  fuffer  thcmfclvcj  to  be  thrown  :  but  a  horfe  con fi- 
ders  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a  poor  man  or  a 
rich,  be  on  his  back ;  and  if  his  rider  cannot  rule  him,  he 
throws  him.'* 

CARD  (Hannibal),  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and  ora- 
tor, was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  i  50;;?  ^  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  became  fcfcretary  to  fome  bifliops. 

Soon 
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Soon  ^iftingulfhing  hlmfelf  by  Ms  uncommon  parts  and  learn* 
ing,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  olGce,  firft  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe.  Then 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Maltap  and  began  to  ac- 
<)uire  a  vaft  reputation  by  his  works.  He  tranilated  Virgil's 
^neid  into  his  own  language,  very  delicately  and  very  faithfuU 
ly  :  in  fhort,  with  fuch  purity  of  ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expref- 
fion,  that  the  bed  judges  did  not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the 
leaft  ihort  of  his  original.  He  tmnflated  alfo  Ariftotle's  Rhe- 
toric, which  was  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1 570,  and  two  Orations 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  a  difcourfe  of  Cyprian.  He  wrote 
a  cornea v>  which  Balzac  has  (poke  well  of ;  and  a  mifcellany 
of  his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1584.  His  fon- 
netshave  bern  dcfervedly  admired  i  and  fo  has  a  poem,  which, 
by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  honour  of  the 
Toyal  houfe  of  France.  Caftelvetro  wrote  a  critique  upon  this^ 
And  took  an  o^cadon  to  decry  Carols  abilities  and  tafte  }  but  fe« 
veral  academies  in  Italy,  particularly  that  of  Banchi  at  Rome^ 
(toed  up  in  his  defence,  and  maintained  the  credit  both  of  the 
author  and  his  poem,  again (i  the  ill-natured  cavils  of  Caftelve- 
tro.  Caro  died  at  Rome  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence  of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  Rill  to  be  feen* 

CARPENTER  (Nathanael),  B.D.and  dean,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  fon  of  John  Carpenter  rcftor  of  Hatherley  in 
the  county  of  Devon.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  being  ad- 
mitted in  EdmondVhall,  and  in  the  year  1607  elected  fellow  of 
Exeter-college.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable  parts ;  for  the 
improvement  of  which  his  induftrj  was  by  no  means  wanting^ 
which  made  him  eminent  in  feveral  branches  of  learning,  as 
mathematics,  phyfics,  poetry,  geography  and  divinity.  He  died 
at  Dublin  in  1635.  His  works  are:  i . Philofophia  Libera  triplici 
-exercitationum  decade  propofita,  in  which  the  author  J  ufiifies  the 
going  off  from  antient  errors  in  philofophy,  though  never  fo 
ilrongly  recommended  by  authority,  and  rallies  thofe  philofo- 
phers  wlio  idolized  Ariilorle,  and  took  all  his  notions  upon  con- 
tent. 2.  Geography  delineated  forth  in  two  books,  containing  the 
fphxrical  and  topical  parts  thereof :  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
treatife  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  people  born  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try are  for  the  moll:  part  more  martial  and  generous  than  thofe 
in  the  champain  ;  but  whetlier  the  mountains  of  his  own  De- 
von (liire  might  not  pre-engage  his  philofophy  to  this  fancy,  is  a 
queilion.  He  likewife  publiihed  a  fmall  volume,  intituled  Achi- 
toplicl,  or,  the  plcjure  of  a  wicked  politician,  in  three  parts, 
i.alily,  this  author  wrote  a  treatife  of  optics,  which,  had  it  been 
corrcdly  printed,  would  have  been  a  valuable  piece.  The  au- 
thor of  Athcnx  Oxonienfes  gives  this  chara&cr  of  him;  That 
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for  his  natural  endowments  of  knowledge,  reufon^  jac^ment 
and  wifdoniy  he  feemed  to  have  but  few  equals. 

CARPENTIER  (Peter),  prior  of  Doncheri,  born  at  Char- 
kville  in  1697,  entered  early  into  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
where  he  acquired  great  efteem  for  his  learning  ;  but  being  pre  • 
femed  to  a  rich  benefice  by  the  abbe  de  Ponipone^  and  patron- 
.  ized  by  the  mkniili y,  he  went  intathe  order  of  Cluni.  He  pafT- 
ed  his  time  at  Paris  without  attachii^  himfelf  to  any  religious 
houfe,  ctkltivatrng  literature  and  rummaging  into  archivfs  and 
libraries.  He  died  in  Dec  1 767,  aged  70.  He  is  partly  author 
«f  the  edition  of  the  gloiTary  of  Du  Cangie,  6  voU.  folio.  He  alfo 
wrote  Alphabetum  tyronianum,  fol.  1747. 

CARPOCRA  J  ES>  or  Carpocras,  a  famous  heretic  of  the 
fecond  century,  was  originally  a  platonic  philofopher,  and  a  na* 
Cive  of  j£gypt.  He  broached  his  notions  »t  Altxandria  about 
the  year  130,  revivrrg  and  improving  npcn  the  opinions  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  Menander>  Saturnius  and  other  impious  gnoAics^ 
Marcelllna,  who  ruined  fo  maaiy  at  Rome,  was  of  this  feet* 
After  fome  time  his  followers  took  the  general  name  of  guo- 
ilics.  , 

CARRERA  (Peter),  a  prieft  of  Sicily,  very  expert  in  the 
game  of  chefs,  publifhed  a  curious  Italian  treatife  on  that  fubje^ 
in  1617,  4to.  He  alfo  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Catana  in  italian,. 
1639  and  1641^  2  vols,  in  folio.  He  died*  ac  MeilinariB  1647, 
aged  76. 

CARSTARES  (William\  an  ingenious  fcots  divine,  de- 
fcended  from  an  anti^nt  family  in  Fi^,  and  born  at  Cathcart 
near  Gla^owin  1649;  who>  though  his  political  chara£icr  was 
little  known,  was  eonEdential  fecretary  to  William  UI.  during: 
his  whole  reign.  Being  of  an  enterprifing  difpofition,  and  the 
times  being  turbulent,  he  was  fcnt  by  his  father  to  fioifh  his 
iludies  at  Utre€ht>  where  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
with  whom  he  fo  far  ingraiiated  hlmfclf^  that  nothing  of  confe- 
quence  relating  to  Great  Britain  was  tranfa£ied  at  the  dutch 
couTt^  with  which  lie  was  not  intruRed.  Bilhop  Burnet  ob- 
fcrvcs^  that  when  he  returned  to  hid  native  country  he  liad  all 
the  prince  of  Orange's  fecrcts  in  his  brcail.  He  had  a  fharc 
in  what  was  called  the  Ryehoufe  plot,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  the 
obtaining  a  free  parliament^  a  redrefs  of  publkr  grievanceSf  and 
the  excluGo.i  of  the  duke  of  York  \  and,  on  the  drfcovery  of  the 
coufpiracy,  was  thrown  into  prifon.  Refufmg  to  make  ai7y  con- 
fefTion,  he  was  fent  down  to  Scotland,  where  the  pra£lice  of  ex- 
torting confellion  by  torture  flill  fubCilcd;  which  he  endured 
without  complying,  until  a  milder  courfe  being  taken,  he  was- 
deluded  by  fokmn  alVurances,  moA.  fliamefully  violated  by  the 
minillry  of  that  kingdom.  After  his  relcafe  he  retired  to  Hol- 
land^ 
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l^nd,  where  the  prince  of  Orange  appointed  him  his  chaplain^ 
Ami  procured  him  to  be  ele^ed  minifter  of  the  engliih  congre- 
gation at  I^yden.  He  came  to  England  with  the  prince  at  the 
Revolution,  when  the  new  king  appointed  him  his  chaplain  for 
Scotland,  annexing  the  whole  revenue  of  the  chapel  royal  to 
that  office :  but  infifting  on  his  refidence  here  and  attendance 
on  his  perfon ;  nothing  of  confequence  relating  to  the  fettle* 
ment  of  Scotland  was  carried  on,  without  private  confultation 
with  him.  Mr*  Carftares's  connexion  with  public  bufinefs 
ceafedi  in  great  meafurc,  on  king  William's  death  i  but  queen 
Anne,  without  any  follicitation,  continued  his  appointment  as 
her  chaplain  for'  Scotland :  after  which  he  retired  from  court, 
was  chofen  principal  of  the  college  at  Edinburgh,  and  called  to 
be  one  of  the  miniders  of  that  city.  £oth  thefe  duties  he  dif* 
charged  with  great  diligence  and  integrity^  and  his  influence 
in  the  church  enabled  him  to  be  of  Hngular  fecvice  in  promoting 
the  union  b'jtween  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  in  1 7 159  and  in 
1774  his  (late  p^ipersand  letters  with  his  life  were  publiflied  m 
one  volume  4.to  by  Dr.  M^Cormick. 

CAR  rE  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  englifli  hiftorian,  was  bora 

at  Clifton,  ii\  Warwickihire;  at  which  place  his  father,  the  rev* 

Samuel  Carte,  at  that  time  refided  as  vicar;  and  was  baptized 

there  by  immcriion,  on  April  23,  1686.     If  this  account  be 

exa6l,  his  progrefs  in  grammatical  learning  mult  have  been  very 

rapid  and  extraordinary ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  admitted  a 

member  of  Univerlity  college^  in  Oxford,  and  matriculated  on 

July  4,  1698,  having  then  not  long  entered  into  the  13th  year 

of  his  age.    He  took  hic>  degree  of  B.  A.  Jan.  170a  9  after  which 

he  was  incorporated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  M.  A.  in 

1706.     In  due  time  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 

reader  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath ;  where  he  preached  a  fer- 

mononjan.  30,  17141    in  which  he  took  occafion  to  vindicate 

Charles  L  from  afpcrfions  with  regard  to  the  irlfti  rebellion* 

The  difpute  gave  rife  to  our  hiilorian's  firft  publication,  intituled. 

The  irifh  niaifacre  fet  in  a  clear  light,  &c.     Upon  the  acceSon 

of  George  I.  Mr.  Carte's  principles  not  permitting  him  to  take 

the  o«iths  to  the  new  government,  he  alTumed  a  lay  habit.  What 

particular  concern  he  had  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  does  not 

appear ;  but  that  he  had  Ibme  degree  of  guilt  in  this  refpedt^ 

or,  at  leait,  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpefled  of  it  by  adminiftra- 

tion,  is  evident,  from  the  king's  troops  having  orders  to  difcover 

and  apprehend  him.     He  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  their 

fearch,  by  concealing  himfelf  at  Colefhill,  Warwickftiire,  in  the 

houfe  of  a  clergyman.     Mr.  Carte  himfelf  officiated  for  a  time 

as  curate  of  the  fame  place ;  after  which,  he  was  fome  time 

fecvetary  to  biHiop  Atterbury.     This  connexion  threw  him  inta 

Frefh  iilfficulties :  fo  deeply  was  he  thought  to  be  engaged  in  the 
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^bnfpiracy  afcribcd  to  that  cintnent  prdate,  that  a  charge  of  higb 
treafon  was  brought  againft  him ;  arid  a  proclamation  was  iflued, 
Aug.  13,  I7X2>  ofFering  a  reward  of  loool.  for  fcizing  his  pcr- 
fon.  He  was  again  fuccefsful  in  making  his  efcape,  and  fled 
into  France,  where  he  refided  fcreral  yean,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  Philips.  Whilft  Mr.  Carte  continued  in  that  country, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  principal  men  of  learning  and  family, 
jind  gained  accefs  to  the  mod  emirrent  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  colleft  large  matcrialji 
for  illuftrating  an  engliOi  edition  of  ThuanuSr  Whilft  thij; 
grand  work  was  carrying  on,  queen  Caroline,  whofe  regard  to 
men  of  letters  is  well  known,  received  fuch  favourable  impref- 
fions  of  Mr.  Carte,  that  (he  obtained  permiflion  for  his  returning 
to  England  In  fccurity ;  which  he  did  fomc  time  between  the 
years  17:8  and  1730.  He  had  not  long  been  reftored  to  his 
own  country,  before  he  engaged  in  one  of  the  moil  important 
of  his  works,  The  hiftory  of  the  life  of  James  duke  of  Or- 
monde, from  his  birth  in  1610,  to  his  dc^th  in  1688.  This 
work  is  extended  to  three  vorumes  folio.  The  third  volume^ 
which  was  publHhcd  firft,  came  out  in  1735,  and  the  firft  and 
fecond  volumes  in  1736.  From  a  letter  of  Mr-  Carte's  to  Dr. 
Swift,  dated  Aug.  11,  1736,  it  appears  that,  in  writing  the  life 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  lome  in- 
ftruftions  which  he  had  derived  from  the  dean  [  1  ].  In  the 
ume  letter,  he  mentions  his  defign  of  compofing  a  general  hif- 
tory of  England ;  and  finds  great  fault  not  only  with  Rapin  de 
Thoyras^  but  with  Rymer^s  Foedera.  His  accufations  of  that 
noble  colleftion  are  in  icveral  refpefts  erroneous  and  groundlcfs. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fuccefs  and  popularity  of  Ra- 
pines Hiftory  gave  confiderable  difguft  to  Mr.  Carte  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  fame  principles,  and  fuggeftcd  the  fchcme  of 
a  hew  undertaking.  It  is  evident,  from  fome  letters  written 
about  this  time  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey  by -our  author,  that  he  laid  a  great 
ttrcfs  upon  that  part  of  his  Life  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  which 
vindicated  Charles  I.  in  his  tranfaftions  with  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  which  brought  a  charge  of  forgery  againft  that 
nobleman.  In  April  1738  Mr.  Carte  publifhed,  on  a  feparatc 
fl>eet,  A  general  account  of  the  neceflary  materials  for  a  hiftory 
of  England,  of  the  fociety  and  fubfcriptions  propofed  for  de- 
fraying the  cxpences  of  it,  and  the  method  in  which  he  intended 
to  proceed  in  carryino:  on  the  work.  In  the  following  Oclober 
he  had  obtained  fubfcriptions,  or  the  promife  of  fubicriptions, 

[ij  Lord  Orrery,  in  j  Icfter  to  Mc-  wiih  his  approl)atioQ.      Any  aame  afwt 

Carte*  from  Dablin,  writes  to  htm  in  the  bis  ccuM  not  add  to  your  (atbfa^co.  But 

Cplio^ving  terms:    **  Your  hlllory  ia   in  1  may  fay,  the  wAtihy  and  the  wife  are 

.||Teat  cileem  here.    All  ti«ies  feem  to  like  with  yoa  Co  a  mail,  4)hl  >ou  have  at  iat» 

iu  The  deab  of  SuP^^rick'^  !Maours  you  the  barj^diu." 

to 
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to  the  anount  of  6oel.  a  year.  Not  long  after,  he  was  at  Canv 
bridge,  collefiing  materials  for  his  hiilory,  from  the  univerfitjr 
and  other  libraries.  Whilft  V  was  thus  employed,  his  head 
quarters  were  at  Madingly, .  the  feat  of  fir  John  Hinde  Cotton^ 
bart.  whofe  large  collection  of  old  pamphlets  and  journals,  pub* 
Ufhed  during  the  grand  civil  war  between  1639  and  1660,  he 
methodized,  and  procured  to  be  bound  in  a  great  number  of 
volumes.  March  8,  1 744,  a  caufe  in  chancery  was  determined 
in  his  favour,  againft  his  brotlier  Samuel  and  his  fider  Sarah^ 
with  regard  to  a  doubt  concerning  their  father's  will.  Noi^ 
many  weeks  after,  our  author  fell  under  the  fufpicions  of  ad* 
miniftration,  and  was  taken  into  cuftody,  together  with  a  Mr, 
Garth,  at  a  time  when  the  habeas  corpus  a<3  was  fufpended,  io 
confequence  of  fome  apprehended  defigns  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender. It  is  certain  that  nothing  material  was  difcovered  againft 
him,  for  he  wasfoon  difcharged.  out  of  cuftody,  Mayp,  1744. 
This  event  did  not  detract  from  his  popularity,  or  prevent.  hi$ 
receiving  great  encouragement  in  his  hiftorical  deHgn.  July  1 8, 
the  court  of  common-council  of  the  city  of  London  agreed  to 
fubfcribe  50I.  a  year  for  feven  years  to  Mr.  Carte,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  his  writing  the  hiftory  of  England.  In 
the  next  month  was  printed  a  coIle£lion  of  the  feveral  papers 
that  had  been  publiflied  by  him  relative  to  his  great  work.  O^. 
18,  the  company  of  goldimiths  voted  25I.  a  year  for  feven  years, 
towards  defraying  the  expcnces  of  tranfcribing  letters,  nego- 
tiations, and  other  materials  of  the  like  nature :  and,  in  the 
December  following,  the  companies  of  grocers  and  vintners  fub- 
fcribed  25I.  a  year  each  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Propofals  fo^ 
printing  the,  hiftory  were  circulated  in  1 746,  and  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  it  was  completed  in  December  1747  ;  when  the  credit 
of  a  work  which  had  been  ufliered  into  the  world  with  fo  much 
preparation  and  expectation,  and  which  had  been  fupported  by 
fuch  ample  fubfcriptions,  was  almoft  wholly  overturned  by  a  re- 
markable zGt  of  literary  indifcretion.  Mr.  j^zxtCy  having  taken 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  un£tion  of  our  kings,  and  of  the  great 
efFe£t8  annexed  to  it,  introduced,  in  a  note,  a  (lory  of  one 
Chriftopher  Lovel,  a  native  of  Wells,  in  Somcrfetfliire,  who  is 
reprefented  as  having  been  healed  of  the  evil,  at  Avignon,  in 
1 7 16,  by  application  to  the  pretender*  The  indifcretion  he  had 
been  guilty  of  was  hurtful  to  his  interefl*  The  corporation  of 
London  unanimoufly  refolved,  in  Apribi748,  to  withdraw  their 
fubfcription ;  and  the  hiftory  fell  into  very  general  neglect.  It 
is  to  thc^honour  of  Mr.  Carte's  fortitude,  that  he  was  not  dif- 
couraged  from  profecuting  his  undertaking ;  and  perhaps .  h^e 
might  receive  private  aid  and  fupport,  though  public  affiftance 
was  withdrawn.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  th^t 
rcfpeft,  his  fecond  volume,  contaiiung  an  account  of  all  public  1 
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franfaftions  from  the  acccflion  of  Hcnrjr  III.  in  ili^ff  to  the 
death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1509,  appeared  in  1750.  The  third 
vohime,  which  extended  to  the  marriage  of  the  cicftor  palatine 
with  the  princefs  Elizabeth^  daughter  of  James  I.  in  i6i3>  was 
publiihed  in  1752.  The  fourth  volume,  which  Mr.  Carte  did 
not  live  to  complete,  appeared  in  1755.  It  was  intended  t« 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  reftoration,  but  concludes  with  the 
year  1654.  It  was  his  defign  to  have  brought  the  narration 
down  to  the  revolution,  for  which  purpofe  he  had  been  at  un- 
common pains  to  colleft  materials,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
Notwithftanding  our  author's  peculiar  opinions  and  prejudices^ 
his  general  hiftory  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great  merit  in  point 
of  inforiyiation.  It  is  written  with  eminent  exaftnefs  and  dili- 
gence, and  with  a  pcrfeft  knowledge  of  original  authors.  Mr. 
.  Carte  died  at  Caldecot-houfe,  near  Abingdon,  Berkfliire,  April  2, 
1754.  At  his  deceafe,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  hi» 
widow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Jernegan,  a  gentleman  in- 
tended for  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome  [k].     Mrs-  Carte  left 

[k]  Befides  die  works  mcntiMied  in  Baudier.    8to.  I^ndon,   77^6.     7.  A4-> 

the  tesr»  he  wai  the  author  of  the  fol*  vice  of  a  mother  10  her  fon  and  daughter, 

lowing  pubUcationi.     x.  A  colledion  of  trandated   from  the  french  of  the  mar. 

original  letters  and  papers,  concerning  the  chionefs  d'e  Lambert.  This  has  gone  thra* 

affairt  of  England,  from  1641  to  i66oi  in  feveral  editions.     8.  Farther  reafona*  ad- 

two  volf.  8vo.  1739.      2.  The  hiftory  of  dfeffedto  parliament,  for  readering  more 

the  revolution!   of   Portugal,    from  the  cffe^ual  an  ad  of  queen  Anne,  relating 

ioundation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  year  to  the  vefting  in  authors  1  he  right  of  copie»* 

1567,  with  letters  of  fir  Robert  Southwell*  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,    by 

during  his  embaiTy  therCy  to  the  duke  of  R.  H.     Mr.  Carte  wrote,  alfo,  a  paper 

Ormonde;  giving  a  particular  account  of  (the  MS.  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Nichois'a 

the  depo{h)g  don  Alphonfo,  and  placing  poHeilion)  recommending  a  public  library 

don  Pedro  on  the  throne,  8vo.  1780. —  to  be  formed  at  the  Maniionhoufe,  and 

3.   A  full  anfwer  to  the  letter  from  a  by-  chat  the  twelve  great  companies  ot  the  city 

ftander,  a  pamphlet,  Svoi.  1744.    4.  A  full  of  London  (hould  each  of  rhem  fubfcribe 

mod  clear  vindication  of  the  full  anfwer  to  ircol.  for  that  purpofe.     A  tranftatien  of 

a  letter  from  a  byftander.     Ditto,   174^.  Mr;  Carte's  Genera)  hiftory  of  Ergland 

The  letter  from  a  byftander  was  written  by  into  french  was  undertaken  by  feverai  gen- 

the  late  Corbyn  Morris,  efq.    5.  Catalogue .  tlcmen  in  conjundtion.  but  was  never  com- 

de»  rolles  Gafcons,  Normftns,  and  Francois  pletcd.    Some  parts  of  the  tranftation  ^trt. 

confervas  dans  les  archives  de  la  Tour  de  in  Dr.  Ducarel's  poflel&on.      Mr.  Carte 

Londtes  ;    tire  d'apres  celui  du  Gard€  left  behind  him,  in  MS.  a  Vindication  of 

defdites  archives  :  Sc  contenant  la  precis  Charlesl.  with  regard  to  the  irifti  oiatrjcrc. 

ic  le  fommaire  de  tous  les  titres  qui  s'y  In  1758  was  published  a  book,  partly  upon 

trouvent  concemant  la  Guienne,  la  Nor-  the  fame  fubje^,  intituled.  The  cafe oti he 

mandie*    St  les  autres  provinces  de  la  royal  martyr  confidcred  with  candour,  ip 

France^  fujettcs  autres  fois  aux  rois  d'An-  2  vols.  8vo.  the  aHthor  of  v  hiih  acktiOW. 

glcterrcy  &c.     In  two  vol.  folio,  with  two  ledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Carte.      It 

moft  eza^  and  correal  indexes  of  places  was  written  by  the  rev.  J.  Bofwcll,  M.  A. 

and  perfona.   Paris,  174^    This  valuable  a  clergyman  and  a  rchoolmaiUr.  at  Taun- 

collection,  being  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  ton,  in  Somcrfeiftiire.     The  fame  gcntic- 

the  French,  is  introduced  with  a  preface  man  was  the  author  of  a  Method  ol  Study» 

I0  that  langoage.     6.  Apreface  toa  tranf.  Or  a  ufcful  library,  printed  in   17.8,  in 

latioit,  by  Mrs.  T^^on^P^onf  of  tho-hiftory  8vo.    a  work  of  no  dUlmguiftied  merit; 

•f  the  memorable  and  extraordinary  cala-  and  of  two  pamphlets,  caDt-d  Remark^  oq 

V>ities  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,   queen  of  the  free  and  candid  difqififitions,  wh.cU 

^rii^tssd,  ftc*  by  the  chevalier  Michael  appeared  in  1750  and  1/51. 
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Ac  papers  to  "her  fccond  hnfband  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  '1  hey  are  now  depoiited  in  the  bod- 
kian  library,  having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Jcrnegan  to  the 
univerfity,  1 7  78,  for  a  valuable  conflderation.  Whilft  they  were 
in  this  gentleman's  poffeflion,  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  paid  200I. 
for  the  perufal  of  them.  For  a  eonfideration  of  300I.  Mr* 
Macpherfon  had  the  afe  of  them ;  who  from  thefe  and  other 
materials  compiled  his  hiftory  and  ftate  papers.  Mr.  Carte  was 
a  man  of  a  ilrong  conftitution,  and  indefatigable  application. 
When  the  (Indies  of  the  day  were  over,  he  wotildeac  heartily } 
and  in  converfation  was  cheerful  and  entertaining. 

CARTER  (Francis),.  F.  S.  A,  author  of  a  Journey  from 
Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates  fold  fepa- 
ratcly  j  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1778,  with  the  plates  infcrted. 
The  many  coins  engraved  in  tins  work  were  from  the  coIle£lioit 
of  the  celebrated  fpanifh  medallift  Flores,  whdfe  cabinet  Mr, 
Carter  had  purchafcd  on  his  death,  and  .difpofed  of  the  dupli- 
cates to  Dr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Carter  died  Auguft  1,  1783,  when 
he  had  juft  completed  (and  had  adualiy  printed  the  firfl:  (heet 
of)  An  hiftorical  and  critical  account  ot  early  printed  fpanifli 
books ;  in  which,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  his  intent  was  ^*  to 
write  an  hiftorical  and  critical  account  of  the  moft  early  printed 
volumes  in  the  fpanifli  language,  which  had  fallen  into  my  pof.. 
fefTion  during  thirty  years  diligently  colle£ring  them,  both  in 
Spain,  France,  and  England."  Of  the  lives  of  the  authors  hepro- 
pofed  to  give  a  fummary  account,  with  occafional  fpecimens  of 
the  ftyle  and  manner  of  their  wricingS)  and  ftrkiures  on  the  ftate 
and  progrefs  of  learning  and  poetry,  from  the  days  of  John  11. 
king  of  Caftile  down  to  the  preient  age :  to  appearance  an 
bumble  and  eafy  fa(k,  but  which  will  be  found  in  the  execution 
to  require  no  (mail  labour,  judgment,  and  erperience,  and  be 
evidently  of  great  advantage  to  thofe  who  wifti  to  enrich  their 
libraries  with  the  beft  fpanifh  works,  and  be  informed  of  the  re- 
putation, merit,  and  rank,  each  author  holds  in  the  literary 
world.'*     We  have  to  lament  that  this  was  never  finiflied. 

CARTES  f Renb  dcs),  an  eminent  philofopher  and  mathe- 
matician, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
'I'ouraine  in  France,  and  younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes, 
counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Rcnncs,  by  Jane  Brochard, 
daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Poi6fciers.  He  was  born 
at  La  Haye  inTouraine,  March  ;^i,  1596.  His  father  ufed  to 
call  him,  when  a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  account  of  his 
curiofity  to  know  the  rcafons  of  things.  In  1604  he  was  fent 
to  the  Jefuits  college  at  La  Flcche,  where  he  made  great  progrefs 
in  the  latin  and  greek  tongues ;  and  to  poetry  he  difcovered, 
when  very  young,  a  particular  affe£lion.  The  fables  of  the 
aacicms  ailbrded  him  alfo  a  particular  plea{ure>  by  the  agreeable 
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turns  cf  fancy  m  their  texture.    As  a  reward  for  his  cxzS  d\f* 
charge  of  hi»  duty,  he  was  difpenfed  with  attending  fo  clofeiy 
to  the  leflures  a$  his  companions ;  and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe 
of>  to  read  over  all  the  rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure. 
He  left  the  college  Auguft  1612,  his  father  defigning  him  for 
the  army)  but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war,  he  was  fcnt  to  Paris  the  fpring  following.—* 
Though  he  did  not  launch  into  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  de- 
bauchery ;  yet,  as  he  had  no  governor,  he  fometimes  gamed  very 
high)  but  had  great  fuccefs.     At  Paris  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  college,  and  who  in** 
duced  him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  purfue  his  (Indies  without 
interruption ;  which  he  did  for  two  years:  but  in  May  j6i6,  at 
the  repeated  follicication  of  his  friends,  he  fet  out  for  Holland, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  turned  foldier,  according  to  Baillet,  that  lie  might  have  a 
better    opportunitj  to  obferve    the    different    difpofitions  of 
men,  and  to  fortify  himfelf  againft  all  the  accidents  of  Hfe.> 
1  hat  he  might  not  be  unleafy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior^ 
he  refufed  upon  his  firft  entrance  all  command  and  all  engage- 
mentSp  and  fupportcd  himfelf  at  his  own  cliarge :  but,  merely 
for  form,  and  to  keep  up  the  cuilom,  he  once  received  his  pay, 
and  preferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  teflimonyof 
his  having  ferved  in  the  army. 

WhiJft  he  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  an  unknown  perfon  caufed  a  problem 
in  mathematics^  in  the  dutch  language,  to  be  fixed  op  in  the 
ftreets :  when  des  Cartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of  people  ftop  to 
read  it,  defired  one  who  flood  hear  him  to  explain  it  to  him  in 
latin  or  french.  The  man  promifcd  to  fatisfy  him,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  engage  to  folve  the  problem ;  and  de& 
Cartes  agreed  to  the  condition  with  fuch  an  air,  that  the  man, 
though  he  little  expected  fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the 
army,  gave  him  his  addrefs,  and  defired  him  to  bring  him  the 
folution.  Des  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  next  day 
vifited  Beckman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dort,  who  was  tlie 
perfon  that  had  tranflated  the  problem  to  him.  Beekman  feemed 
furprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  ihort  time ;.  bur  his 
wonder  was  much  increafed  to  find,  upon  talking  to  the  young 
gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much  fuperior  to  his  own  in 
thofe  fciences,  wherein  he  had  employed  his  whole  tiipe  for 
feveral  years.  Des  Cartes,  during  his  ftay  at  Breda,  wtote  in 
latin,  a  treatife  of  mufic ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of 
his  works.  In  Odobcr  1619  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  162 1  he  made  the  cam« 
paign  in  Hungary,  under  the  count  de  Bucquoy ;  but  the  lofs  of 
bis  generalj  who  was  killed  at  ajiege  that  year,  determined  him 

to 
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to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  began  his  travels  into  the  norths 
and  vifited  Sileiia,  the  utmoft  parts  of  Poland,  Pomerania,  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Holftein, 
eaft  Frieflandy  and  weft  Frieiland  ;  in  his  parage  to  which  laft 
place  he  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered.  The  failors  imagined 
htm  to  be  a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  money  about 
him ;  and  pewreiving  him  to  be  a  fot:eigner  who  had  little  ac- 
quaintance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  dtfpofition,  they 
refolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea.  They 
difcourfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that  he 
underftood  any  language  except  french,  in  which  he  fpoke  to  his 
valet  de  chambre.  Des  Carres  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden ;  and 
drawing  his  fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  in  fuch 
a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  chem.  Upon  this  they  behaved 
very  civilly:  The  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he* 
cleared  himfeif  from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received 
among  the  roiicrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  (et  of  im- 
poftors  and  vifionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  he  now  applied  himfeif 
again  to  ethics  and  natural  philofophy.    The  fame  year  he  took 
a  journey  through  Swiffcrland  to  Italy.    Upon  his  return  he  fet- 
tled at  Paris ;  but  his  ftudies  being  interrupted  by  frequent  vifits, 
he  went  in  1628  to  the  fiege  of  Rochell^.    He  came  back  to 
Paris  in  November;  and  a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  k 
meeting  of  men  of  learning,  at  the  houfe  of  M.  Bagni,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fentimentft 
with  regard  to  philofophy.    The  nuncio  afterwards  urging  him 
to  publifh  them,  he  retired  to  Amfterdam  in  March  1629,  and 
firom  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  in  Frieiland,  where  he 
began  his  metaphyseal  meditations,  and  fpent  fome  time  in 
dioptrics.     He  alfo  wrote,  at  this  time,  his  thoughts  upon  me<> 
teors.    In  about  fix  months  he  left  Franeker,  and  went  to  Am* 
fterdam.     He  imagined  that  nothing  could  more  promote  the 
temporal  felicity  of  mankind  than  an  happy  union  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy with  mathematics.     But  before  he  ihould  fet  himfeif  to 
relieve  men's  labours,  or  multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  by 
mechanics,  he  thought  it  necefllary  to  difcover  fome  means  of 
fecuring  the  human  body  from  difeafe  and  debility.     This  led 
him  to  ftudy  anatomy,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  winter  at 
'Amfterdam ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that  of  che- 
miftry.     He  took  a  ftiort  tour  about  this  time  to  England,  and 
made  fome  obfervations  near  London,  concerning  the  declina- 
tions of  the  magnet.     In  thefpring  of  1633  ^^  removed  to  De- 
venter,  where  he  completed  fcvcral  works  left  unfinifhed  the 
year  before,  and  refumcd  his  ftudies  in  aftronomy.    In  the  fum- 
mer  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  Treatife  of  the  World.     The 
next  year  he  came  back  to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a 
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joarney  into  Denmark,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Germanf .     lir 
antumn  1635  he  went  to  Lewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1637,  and  wrote  his  treatife  of  Mechanics.  In  1637 
be  publi(hed  his  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptrics,  mc'^ 
teors,  and  geometry.     About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation 
to  fettle  in  En;;land  from  fir  Charles  Cavendiih,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Newcadle,  with  which  he  did  not  appear  backward  to 
comply,  efpecially  upon  being  affured  that  that  king  was  a  ca* 
tfaolic  in  his  heart :  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  England* 
prevented  this  journey.     At  the  end  of  1631   Lewis  Xlil.  of 
France  invited  him  to  his  court,  upon  very  honourable  condi- 
tions ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  retirement ; 
this  year  he  publKhed  his  Meditations  concerning  the  exiilence 
of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.      In  1645  ^^  applied 
witli  frefli  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  diverted  from  his 
ftudy  by  the  quedion  concerning  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  at 
that  time  agitated.     During  the  winter  of  that  year  he  com« 
pofeda  fmail  tradl  ngainft  Gafiendus's  Inftances,  and  another  o£ 
the  nature  of  the  paflions.     About  this  time  he  carried  on  an 
epiftolary  correfpondence  with  the  prkicefs  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick  V.  eledor  palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
been  his  fcholar  in  Holland.    -A  difpute  arifiirg  between  Chrif- 
tina,  queen  of  »Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut  the  refident  of  France, 
concerning  this  queftion  :   When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
TO  cxcefs,which  of  thcfe  two  irregularities  is  tl>c  word  ?  The  re- 
sident fent^  the  quedion  to  des  Cartes,  who  upon  that  occafion 
drew  up  the  diflertation  upon  love,  publiftied  in  the  firft  volume 
of  his  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatisfaftory  to  the  queen. 
In  June  1647  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  where  the  king  fet- 
tled on  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres ;  and  returned  to  Holland 
about  the  end  of  September.     In  November  he  received  a  letter 
from  M.  Chanut,  dcfiring,  in  queen  Chrt(lina*s  name,  his  opinion 
of  the  fovereign  good ;  which  he  accordingly  fent  her,  with 
fomc  letters  upon  the  fame  fubjed  formerly  written  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Elizabeth,  and  his  treatife  of  the  pafTions.     The  queen  waa 
ib  highly  pleafed  with  them,  that  (he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
M'ith  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Sweden.     He 
arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  Oct.  i6a8.     Her  majetty  engaged  him 
to  attend  her  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  in(lru£l  her  in  his 
philosophy ;  and  defired  him  to  revife  and  digeft  all  his  un- 
pub! i filed  writing?^,  ami  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body 
of  philofophy.     Slie  purpofed  likcwifc  to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by 
allowing  him  a  penfion  of   3000  crowns  a  year,  with  an  edate 
which  ihould  defcend  to  his  heirs  and  afhgns  for  ever,   and  to 
eibblifli  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  direftor :  but  tliefe 
defigns  were  broke  otf  by  his  death,  which  happened  Feb.  1 1^ 
(650,  aged  54.     His  budy  was  interred  at  Stockliolm  \  and  17 
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years  after  removed  to  Parisi  where  a  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve  du  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Opufcula  tells  us,  that  des  Cartes  was  un« 

doubtedly  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  a  real  pfailofopher^  and  one 

who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe  aififtances  to  that  part  of  philo- 

fophy,  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other 

had  done :  that  is,  a  great  (kill  in  mathematics ;  a  mind  habi- 

tuated)  both  by  nature  and  cuftom,  to  profound  meditation ;  a 

judgment  exempt  from  all  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  and 

fumiihed  with  a  confiderable  number  of  certain  and  feledt  expe« 

riments  \  a  great  deal  of  leifure  $  an  entire  difengagement,  by 

his  own  choice,  from  the  reading  of  ufeiefs  books,    and  the 

avocations  of  life ;  with  an  incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit,  and 

an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diftindly,  and  of  ex- 

prcding  his  thoughts  with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity.     Dr.  Edmund 

Haliey,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,  communicated  to  Mr. 

Wotton,  and  publifhed  by  the  latter  in  his  Refledions  upon 

anpient  and  modern  learning,  writes  as  follows :  *'  As  to  dioptrics^ 

though  fome  of  the  ancients  mention  refra£tion,  as  a  natural 

eScA  of  tranfparent  media  \  yet  des  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who 

in  this  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  refra£^ion,  and  brought 

dioptrics  to  a  fcience."     Mr.  John  Keil,  in  the  introdu£^ion  to 

his  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  theory  of  the  earth,  tells  us, 

that  des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry  and  obfer- 

vations  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyftcm  is  but  one 

continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of  his  negligence  in  that 

point  J  which  he  could  eafily  prove,  by  (hewing  that  hts  theory 

of  the  vortices,  upon  which  his  fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutelr 

falfe ;  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (hewn,  that  the  periodical 

times  of  all  bodies,  which  {w\m  in  vortices,  mud  be  diredly  as 

the  fquares  of  their  didances  from  the  centre  of  them :  but  it  is 

evident  from  obfervations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the 

fun,  obferve  quite  another  law  from  tliis;  for  the  fquares  of 

their  periodical  times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances, 

and  therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne- 

cefltty  they  mud,  if  they  fwira  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demonftration 

that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are  carried  round 

the  fun.    "Nature," (ays  Voltaire,  "had  favoure'd  des  Cartes 

with  a  (hining  and  ftrong  imagination,  whence  he  became  a 

very  lingular  perfon,  both  in  private  life,  and  in  his  manner  of 

reaibning.     This  imagination  could  not  conceal  itfelf,  even  in 

bis  philofophical  works,  which  are  everywhere  adorned  with 

very  (hining,  ingenious  metaphors.    Nature  had  almoft  made 

him  a  poet ;  and  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  enter* 

tainment  of  Chriilina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fup* 

prslTed  in  honour  of  his  memory.     He  extended  the  limits  of 

geometry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  Gr 

ifaac 
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If^ac  Newton  did  after  him ;  and  firfl;  taught  the  method  of  ex« 
preiBng  curves  by  equations.  He  applied  this  peometrical  and 
inventive  genius  to  dioptrics,  which  when  treated  by  him  became 
anew  art;  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  Tome  things^  the  reaiba 
is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  tra&  of  land»  cannot  at 
once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofe  who  come  after 
htm)  and  fertilize  thefe  lands^  are  at  leafl  obliged  to  liim  for  the 
difcovery."  Voltaire  acknowledges,  that  there  are  innumerable 
errors  in  the  red  of  des  Cartes'  works ;  but  adds,  that  geometry 
was  a  guide  which  he  himfelf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and 
which  would  have  fafely  condu£lcd  him  through  the  feveral 
paths  of  natural  philofc^hy :  neverthelefs,  he  at  laft  abandoned 
this  guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  humour  of  framing  hypo* 
thefes ;  and  then  philofophy  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant.  *'  He  puflied  his  meta- 
phyficai  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make  four 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo.  However^ 
it  will  not  be  making  him  toa  great  a  compliment  if  we  affirm^ 
that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  miftakes.  He  deceived  himfelf, 
but  then  it  was  at  leaft  in  a  methodical  way.  He  deftroyed  all 
the  abfurd  chimxras,  with  which  youth  had  be^n  infatuated  for 
2000  years.  He  taught  his  contemporaries  how  to  reafon,  and 
enabled  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons  againft  himfelf.  If 
des  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  fer** 
vice  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bafe  allov.  Des  Cartes  is  faid  to 
have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geometry  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  "  Artis  Analyticse  Praxis"  [l].  He  was 
never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who  died  wheo 
flie  was  but  five  years  old. 

CARTWRIGH  r  (Thomas),  a  puritan  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  was  born  in  Hertfordfhire,  about  the  year 
1 535.  Having  been  kept  at  a  grammar-fchool  till  he  was  fit  for 
the  univerfiiy,  he  was  fcnt  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  iSt.  John's  college  in  1550.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
his  (Indies  with  uncommon  aifiduity;  and,  being  pofitfiedof  ex« 
cellent  natural  parts,  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  learning. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  allowed  himfelf  no  more  than  five  hours  fleep 
in  rhe  night,  and  that  he  adhered  to  this  cuAom  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  at  the  univerfity,  he  quitted  it  and  became 
clerk  to  a  counfellor  at  law :  but  this  did  not  prevent  hinfi  from 
continuing  to  profecute  his  former  ftudies,  in  which  he  took 
more  delight  than  in  the  profeiTion  of  the  law.  He  remained  in 
this  fituation  till  the  bc^;inning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
when  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk^ 

[l]  See  W«illis's  algcbraf  Load.  x^Sji  folio.    Bi«^.  BnU 
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having  met  with  Dr.  Pitkington,  mafter  of  St.  John's  college^ 
Cambridge,  he  made  him  acquainted  with  his  ftrong  attach* 
ment  to  literature.  In  confequcnce  of  this,  the  doctor  defifed 
to  have  fome  converfation  with  Mr.  Cartwright ;  when,  being 
convinced  of  hia  great  abilities  and  attainments,  he  offered  to 
take  him  back  again  to  St.  John's,  to  which  his  matter  con* 
fcnted.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  univerfity  5  and,  in  th« 
year  1560,  was  chofen  fellow  of  that  college.  About  three 
years  after  he^  was  removed  to  a  feilowfiiip  in  Trinity  college  s 
where,  on  account  of  his  great  merit,  he  was  fliortly  after  made 
one  of  the  eight  fenior  fellows.  In  1564  queei)  £lizabeth 
vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  five 
days,  viewing  the  fevcral  colleges,  and  hearing  public  fpeeches 
and  difputations.  Mr.  Strypc  fays,  that  the  ripeft  and  moil 
learned  men  were  feleftcd  for  the  difputant^ :  Mr.  Carcwright 
was  one  of  thefe ;  and  appears  on  this  occafion  to  have  greatly 
•dillin^uifhed  himfelf.  In  1 567  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity, and,  three  years  after,  was  chofen  to  be  lady  Margaret's 
divinity  reader.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  he  read  upon 
thcfivft  and  fecond  chapters  of  the  acts  of  the  apoftles,  and  pcr- 
foriT^ed  it  with  fuch  acutenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  folidity  of  judg- 
ment, as  excited  the  aditiiratibn  of  his  hearers.  He  alfo  be- 
came fo  famous  as  a  preacher,  that  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
preach  at  St.  Mary's  church,  the  fexton  was  obliged  to  take 
down  the  windows,  on  account  of  the  multitudes  that  came  to 
liear  him. 

Mr.  Cartwright  took  occafion,  in  his  le£tores,  to  deliver  his 
fentiments  on  church-difcipline;  which  being  unfavourable  to 
the  eftablifhed  hierarchy,  public  accufations  were  foon  exhibited 
againft  hini :  though  Mr.  Strypc  fays,  "  that  he  had  indeed  « 
great  party  in  the  univerfity,  and  fome  of  them  men  of  learningi 
who  ituck  clofe  to  him,  exceedingly  admiring  him;  though 
fome  of  them,  better  Informed,  fell  off  afterwards."  Arch«» 
bifhop  Grindal  wrote  a  letter  to  iVr  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  on  the  23d  of  June  ^570,  requefting  him  to  take 
fome  fpcedy  courfe  againft  Mr.  Cartwright ;  ailegingi  that  in 
his  readings  he  daily  made  tnve£tives  againft  the  external  policy, 
and  diftindion  of  ftates,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  government ;  in 
confequence  of  which  the  youth  of  the  univerfity,  who  fre- 
quented his  leftures  in  great  number?,  *♦  were  in  danger  to  be 
poifoned  with  a  love  of  contention  and  a  liking  of  novelty." 
Sir  William  Cecil  feems  to  have  been  inclined  to  treat  Mr. 
Cartwright  with  candour  and  moderation ;  but  his  opponents 
continued  to  profecute  him  with  great  animofity.  Propofitions 
which  were  faid  to  be  dangerous  and  feditious  were  alfo  colle£^ed 
out  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  lectures,  and  fent  to  court  by  Dr.  Whit* 
gift,  to  incenfe  the  queen  a\id  chancellor  againft.  him )  and  he 
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wasforbiddeni  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  heads  of  the  univer* 
£ty,  to  read  any  more  le^ures  till  they  (hould  receive  feme  fa* 
tisfa£^iou  that  he  would  not  continue  to  propagate  the  fame 
opinion^.  He  was  alio  prevented  from  taking  his  doctor's  de^ 
gvec  by  the  authority  of  the  vice-chancellor :  which  appears 
CO  have  given  great  umbrage  to  many  in  the  univerfity,  and  to 
liave  occafioned  a  conficierable  diilurbance.     In  1571  Dr.Whit-* 

itft  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity ;  and  by  his  in- 
uence  more  rigorous  ilattttes  were  procured  for  its  govern- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  Mar- 
garet-profeflbr.  But  he  iilll  continued  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college  i  though  the  following  year  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his 
fellowihip ;  it  being  alleged  that  he  had  forfeited  it  by  not 
entering  into  prielVs  orders  in  due  time  in  conformity  to  the 
ftatutes.  Being  thus  driven  from  the  univerfity^  and  out  of  all 
employment)  he  travelled  beyond  fea,  where  he  became  ac« 
quainted  with  the  moil  celebrated  divines  in  the  feveral  pro* 
teftant  univerfitics  of  Europe,  with  many  of  whom  he  e(la- 
bliihed  a  correi'pondence*  U'hey  appear  to  have  entertained  a 
very  high  cdeem  for  him ;  and  the  celebrated  Beza,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  englilh  correfpondents,  exprelVed  himfelf  thus  con- 
cerning him  :  ^^  Here  is  now  wiih  us  your  countryman,  1  homas 
Cartwright,  than  whom  1  think,  the  fun  doth  not  fee  a  more 
learned  man."  While  he  was  abroad,  he  was  chofen  minifter 
to  the  engliCh  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  where  he  continued  two  years,  with  little  or  no  prciit 
to  himfelf^  tlioughhis  labours  as  a  preacher  are  faid  to  have 
been  extremely  acceptable  and  fuccefsful.  But  the  importunity 
of  his  friends  in  England  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  return 
again  to  his  native  country. 

A  very  fevere  pcrfecution  had  now  taken  place  for  feveral 
years  againit  the  puritans ;  onwiiofe  behalf  a  piece  was  publifhed, 
intituled.  An  admonition  to  the  parliament ;  to  which  were  an* 
nexed,  A  letter  from  Beza  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  another 
from  Gualter  to  biihop  Parkhurlt,  recomn^ending  a  reforrhation 
of  church  difcipline.  This  work  contained  what  was  called  the 
platform  of  a  church ;  the  manner  of  electing  minifters  \  their 
feveral  duties;  and  arguments  to  prove  their  equality  in  govern- 
ment. It  alfo  attacked  the  hierarchy,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  biOiops,  with  much  feverity  of  language.  The  admonition 
was  concluded  with  a  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  that  a  dif- 
cipline more  confonant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeing  with 
the  foreign  reformed  churches,  might  be  eftabliilied  by  law. 
For  the  puritans,  though  labouring  under  a  weight  of  perfecution, 
were  not  zealous  to  promote  liberty  of  confciencc,  but  only 
anxious  for  the  e(tabliihment  of  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  ciil« 
ciphne  which  they  thought  to  be  the  bell,  and  the  moil  apofto- 
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lic^I.    Neither  the  epHcopalians,  nor  the  puritans,  of  that  age» 
h»d  any  juit  fentimcnts  of  toleration.    Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  WiU 
cox,  authors  of  the  admonition,  and  who  attempted  to  prefemif 
to  p^irliaroent,  were  committed  to  Newgate  on  the  fecond  of 
October  1572.     Notwithdandiiig  which»   Mr.  Cartwright,  after 
his  return  to  England,  wrote  ^'  a  fecond  admonition  to  the  par- 
liament/' with  an  humble  petition  to  the  two  houfes^  for  relief 
again  it  the  fubfcription  required  by  the  eccleriailical  commif- 
isoners.     ihe  fame  year  Dr.  Whitgift  publiilied  an  aofwcr  to 
the  admonition  :  to  which  Mr.  Cartwriglit  publiihed  a  reply  in 
1573  ;  and  about  this  time  a  proclamation  was  iil'ued  for  apprc* 
heruling  him.     In  1574  Dr.  \V hitgift  publifhed,  in  folio,  a  d&> 
ieuce  of  the  anfwer  to  the  a<lmonicion)  againfl;  the  reply  of  T.  C. 
h\  1575  Mr.  Cartwright  publiflied  a  fecond  reply  to  Dr.  Whit- 
gift; aiKi  in   1577  appeared,  "  the  reit  of  tlie  fecond  reply  of 
Thomas  Cartwright,   againft  mader  Doclor  Whitgifc's  anfwer^ 
touching   the  church  difcipline;"     This  fecms  to  have  been 
printed  in  Scotland ;    and  it  is  certain,  that  b.^fore  its  pub* 
licatiou  Mr.  Cartwright  had  found  it  neceliary  to  leave  the  king- 
dom; whilll  his  opponent  was  raifed  to  the  biihopric  of  Worcefter. 
Mr.  Cartwright  continued  abroad  about  five  years ;  during  which 
time  he  oilitiated  as  a  miniiler  to  fome  of  ihe  englilh  faclories. 
About  the  year  15  So  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  l/is  learning  and  abilities,  fcnt  to  him,  and  offered 
him  a  profefibiiliip  in  the  unWerfity  of  St.  Andrew's;  but  this 
lie  thought  proper  to  decline.     Upon  his  return  to  England, 
officers  were  fent  to  apprehend  hinii  as  a  promoter  of  fedition, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prifou.    He  probably  obtained  his  liberty 
throu;j;h  the  interett  of  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicetter,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  favoured :  ind  the  latter 
conferred  upon  him  the  mailerfiup  of  the  hofpital  which  he  had 
founded  in  Warwick.     In  1583  he  was  earnclily  perfuaded,  by 
fevcral  learned  protcftant  divines^  to  write  againil  the  rhemiih 
tranllation  of  the  new  teftament.      Ue  was  likewife  encouraged 
in  thisdefign  by  the  earl  of  Leiceder  and  fir  Francis  Walfuigham : 
and  the  latter  lent  him  a  hundred  pounds  toward  the  expences 
of  the  work.     Ue  accordingly  engaged  in  it-,   but  after  fonie 
time  received  an  arbitiary  and  unjult  mandate  from  archbiihop 
Whitgift,  pioUibttIng  him  from  profecuting  the  work  any  far* 
iher.     Though  he  was  much  difcouri^ged  by  this,   he  nearly 
completed  the  performance  :  but  it  was  not  publiihed  till  many 
years  after  his  death.     It  is  faid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  fent  to 
i3eza,  requeuing  him  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  he 
declined  it,  declaring)  that  Cartwright  was  much  more  capable 
of  the  taik  than  iiimfelf.     Notwithitanding  the  high  edimatioQ 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  his  many  admirers.  In  the  year  1585 
he  was  again  committed  to  piifoa  by  Dr.  Aylmer^  biflio(^o£ 
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London :  and  that  prelate  gate  fome  offence  to  tKe  qveen  hf 
snaking  ufe  of  her  majefly^  name  on  the  occafion.  When  he 
obtained  his  liberty  is  not  mentioned :  but  we  find  that  in  1 590, 
when  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  received  a  citation  to  appear  in 
the  ilarchamber,  together  with  Edmund  Snape,  and  fome  other 
puritan  minifters,  being  charged  with  fetting  up  a  new  difci- 
pline,  and  a  new  form  of  worfliip,  and  fubfcribing  their  names 
to  (land  to  it.  This  was  interpreted  an  oppofition  and  difobe'- 
dience  to  the  eftabliflied  laws.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  alfo  called 
«pon  to  take  the  oath  ex  ofHcio ;  but  this  he  refufed,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  In  May  1591  he  was  fenc  for  ^y 
bifiiop  Aylmer  to  appear  before  him,  and  fome  others  of  the 
cccleflailical  commifEoners,  at  that  prelate's  koufi^  He  had  no 
previous  notice  given  him,  to  prevent  any  concourfe  of  his  ad- 
herents upon  the  occafion.  '1  lie  bifhop  threw  out  fome  re- 
proaches  againft  him,  and  again  required  him  to  take  the  oath 
ex  oflicio.  The  attorney  general  did  the  fame,  and  reprefented 
to  him  '^  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  that  men  ihould,  upon 
the  conceits  of  their  own  heads,  and  yet  under  colouf  of  con- 
fcience,  refufc  the  things  that  had  been  received  for  laws  for  a 
long  time."  Mr.  CartviTight  afligned  fundryreafons  for  refufing 
to  take  the  oath ;  and  afterwards  defired  to  be  permitted  to  vin* 
dicate  himfelf  from  fome  reflections  that  had  been  thrown  out 
againil  him  by  the  bifhop  and  the  attorney  general.  But  to  this 
bifhop  Aylmer  would  not  confent,  alleging,  *'  that  he  had  no 
leifure  to  hear  his  anfwer."  The  good  prelate  had  found  time  to 
accufe  Cartwright,  but  had  no  time  to  fpare  for  hearing  his  vin- 
dication ^  though  he  informed  him,  that  he  might  defend  hinw 
lelf  from  the  public  charges  that  he  had  brought  again  ft  him, 
by  a  private  letter  to  his  lordOiip.  W^ith  this  kind  of  juftice  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  was  immediately 
after  again  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  kept  in  a  very  clofe  and 
rigorous  confinement.  In  Augull  1591  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
lady  Rufiel,  ftating  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  he  la- 
boured, and  folliciting  her  intcreil  wi(h  lord  Burleigh  to  procure 
him  better  treatment.  The  fame  year  king  James  wrote  a  letter 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  requefting  her  majefty  to  fliew  favour  to 
Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  brethren,  on  account  of  their  great 
learning  and  faithful  labours  in  the  gofpcl.  But  he  did  not  ob« 
tain  his  liberty  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1592,  when  he 
was  reftored  to  his  hofpital  at  Warwick,  and  was  again  per* 
mitted  to  preach :  but  his  health  appears  to  have  been  much  im- 
paired by  his  long  confinement  and  clofe  application  to  (ludy.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  December  1603,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age,  having  preached  a  fermon  on  mortality  but  two  days  before. 
He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  at  Warwick.  He  was  pious* 
learned^  and  laborioue;  an  acute  difputant^  and  an  admired 
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freacher ;  of  a  ^ifmterefted  dtfpofition,  generous  and  charitable^ 
Mid  particularly  liberal  to  poor  fcholars.  The  treatment  which 
.he  received  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  extremely  unjuft 
lihd  cruel,  and  refledls  great  diihonour  on  thofe  preiatea  who 
were  a£^ive  in  the  perfecution  of  him  [mI* 

CART  WRIGHT  (William),  was  born  at  Northway,  near 
Tewkefburv,  in  Glouceileribire,  in  161  f.  From  the  free- 
fchool  of  Cirencefter  he  was  removed  to  Wedminder-fchoo], 
being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1628  he  wa$ele£^ed  a  (ludent 
of  Chnll<<hurch  in  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1635*  Afterwards  he  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  cele- 
brated preacher  in  the  univerfity.  In  1642  biOiop  Duppa  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  fuccentor  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in 
1643  he  was  chofen  junior  prodor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was 
alfo  metaphyfical  reader  to  the  univerfity.  He  died  in  16449 
aged  33.  Ben  Jonfon  faid  of  him,  "  My  fon  Cartwright 
writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this  author's,  four 
plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed  together  in 
1651,  accompanied  by  above  50  copies  of  commendatory 
tenes  [n]. 

CARVALHO  D*AcosTA  (Anthont),  was  bom  at  Lifbon 
in  1650,  with  very  happy  difpofitions.  Having  addifled  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  aflronomy  and  hydrography, 
he  undertook  the  topographical  defcription  of  his  native  coun« 
try.  He  made  the  tour  of  Portugal  with  great  care,  following 
the  couifes  of  the  rivers,  cHmbing  the  mountains,  and  examin- 
ing every  thing  with  his  own  eyes.  This  work,  by  far  the  beft  • 
4ipon  the  fubje£^,  is  in  3  vols,  folio,  which  were  publifhed  from 
1706  to  1712.  It  contains  the  hiflory  of  the  principal  places, 
of  the  illuftrious  perfons  who  were  born  in  them,  the  genealogies 
of  the  mod  confiderable  families,  with  the  natural  curiofities, 
&c.  of  every  place  he  vifited.  There  is  alfo  by  this  author  a 
compendium  of  geography,  and  a  method  of  ftudying  aflro- 
nomy. He  died  in  171 5)  at  the  age  of  65,  and  fo  poor  that 
the  parifh  was  obliged  to  bury  him. 

[M]  Bcfidet  the  pieces  already  teen-  4to^  Amft.  1647.  4.  A  direAoryof  churck 

tioned^  Mr.  Cartwright  was  author  of  the  goverament,  4:0.  i<4|.      $.  A  body  of 

following  works  :     i.  Commeotaria  prac-  divinity,  410.   Lond.   i6t6. 
lica  in  totam  hiftoriam  evanfelk:am»  ex         [nJ   Wood  tells  us  Cartwright  wrore 

^atuor   evangelillis   harmouice  concin-  alfo,  iv  Poemata  gr%ca  &  latina.     a.  An 

natam,  4to.  i6jO.    ^Aa  elegant  cdiiionof  offspring  of  mercy  iiTuingout  of  the  w..mb 

this  was  printed  at  Amfterdam,  by  Lewis  of  cruelty:    a  palVion  fermon,    preauhrd 

Elsevif)    in    1647,    under  the  following  acChrift-church  iti<)xford>  on  A^sii.  3j>. 

title :  Harmonia  evangelicm  commentario  3.  On  the  fignil  days  in  the  month  of  No. 

analyrico,  metaphrallico,  pracUcoi    illuf*  vember,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal 

trata,  Sec.     2.  Commentarii  fuccindii  &  family :  a  poem.     4.  Poems  and  verles, 

dihieidi  in  proverbia  Salomonis,  4to.  Amft.  containing  airs  for  leveral  ^ices,  fct  by 

X638.    3.  Metaphiafls  &  homiliz  in  )i-  Mr.  Henry  Lawes. 
Ibrum  Salomonis  ^ui  inTcrkbitur  £cclefiaile9» 

VfL.m.  A  a  CARVER. 
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CARVER  (JtnaiTHAN).  He  was  a  native  o£  New  England 
and  during  the  amcrtcan  war  commanded  an  independent  com- 
pany of  provincials  in  the  expeditions  carried  on  acrofs  the 
lakes  when  the  britifli  forces  marched  againft  die  province  of 
Canada.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  refigned  his  eooi* 
miffion,  and  undertook  the  laudable  refolution  of  penetrating 
int9  the  moft  interior  parts  of  North  America^  and  making  fuch 
difcoveries  as  would  have  been  of  the  utmoit  fervice  to  com* 
mercial  and  to  geographical  knowled^.  But  not  being  pro^^ 
perlf  fupportedy  and  envy  having  formed  parties  againft  his 
growing  merits  he  relinquiihcd  the  tmdertaking,  and  came  over 
to  London,  where  he  publilhed  his  Travels.  This  work  was 
much  edeemed ;  but  the  author  having  fold  bis  name  to  a  hifto* 
rical  compilation,  he  was  abandoned  by  tboie  wbofe  duty  it  was 
to  have  fupported  him,  and  he  died  ftarving  for  want  of  the 
common  necelTaries  of  life,  1780. 

CARY  (Robert),  a  learned  cfaronologer,was  bom  at  Cook^ 
ington  in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  1615.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^^ 
grees  in  arts  at  Oxford,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1644.  After 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  to  the  re&ory  of 
Portlemouth,  near  Kingibridge  in  Devonfliire;  but  not  long 
after  drawn  over  by  the  prefbyterian  minifters  to  their  party» 
and  chofen  moderator  of  that  part  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  toe 
county  of  Devon,  which  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Kingibridge* 
Neverthelefs,  upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  and 
foon  after  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter :  but  in 
1664  he  was  on  fome  pretext,  fumiihed  by  his  infirmities  or 
imprudence,  ejeded  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  power. 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  reobory  at  Portlemouth,  and 
died,  aged  73,  in  1688  [o]. 

CARY  (Lucius),  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  the  firft  lord  viicount 
Falkland,  was  bom,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  burford  in  Oxfordfhtxe 
about  1 6  lo.  He  received  his  academical  learning  atTrinity  college 
in  Dublin,  and  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge*  Before  he  came 
to  be  twenty  vears  of  age,  he  was  mafter  of  an  ample  fortune, 
which  defcenaed  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without 
pafling  through  &is  fathet  and  mother,  vvho  were  then  alive, 
shortly  after  that,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the 
Low  Countries,  with  a  refolution  of  procuring  a  command ;  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  inactivity  of  that  fummeiu 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  upon  a  very  Ar'nSL  courfe 
of  ftudy.  We  are  informed  by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe 

[o]  He  publlihed  P^Uologia  chrook«f  tranOatcd  iato  latin  vtgft  thole  hjnui^ 

a  chronological  account  of  antient  time,  of  our  church,  ihac  are  appointed  <o  he 

in  three  parts,  i.  didadtiral,  2.  apodeic-  read  after  the  IclTuns,  logeUicr  with  the 

tical*   3*.  canonicaiy  in   1677.     He  alfo  creed. 

being 
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bting  within  a  littla  mons  than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  con- 
traced  familiarity  and  friendfliip  with  the  moft  polite  and  ac* 
curate  men  of  that  univerfityy  who  found  fuch  an  immenfenefs 
of  wit|  and  fuch  a  folidity  of  judaement  in  him^  fo  infinite  a 
fancy»  bound  in  by  moft  exa£^  reaK^ning,fucha  vaft  knowledge^ 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  excei&ve  hu«. 
mility,  as  if  he  bad  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  re« 
fortedy  and  dwelt  with  hini^  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer 
air  )  fo  that  his  houfe  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither : 
they  came,  not  fo  much  for  r^pofc,  as  ftudy  i  and  to  examine; 
and  refute  tbc^e  grofi'er  propofitions  which  lazinefs  and  qonfent 
iQade  current  in  vulgar  converfation.  Before  he  was  23  years  of- 
age,  he  had  read  over  all  the  greek  and  latin  fathers,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  which  with  great  ex-* 
pence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from  all  parts.  About 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  163;^,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
gendemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Charles  I.  In  1639  he  was 
in  the  expedition  againft  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  went  a  vo« 
IlMteer  with  the  earl  of  Eilex.  He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  mem«» 
ber  oi  the  houfe  t>f  commons  for  Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Weilminfter  April  1 3,  the 
fame  yeaF«  The  debates^  being  there  managed  with  all  imagina* 
;ible  gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contraded  fuch  a  reverence  for 
parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  inipoflible  they  could  ever 
Arodttce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom,  or  thsit  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermiflion  of  them. 
From  the  unhappy  and'  unfeafonable  diHblution  of  that  parlia- 
ment, he  probably  harboured  fome  jcaloufy  and  prejudice  to  the 
court,  towards  which  he  was  not  before  immoderately  inclined. 
He  was  chofen  again  for  the  fame  place  in  that  parliament, 
which  beffan  the  3d  of  November  following ;  and  in  the  be-r 
ginning  of  it  declared  himfelf  very  fharply  and  feverely  againft 
thofe  exinrbitances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  moft  grievous 
to  tlie  ftate.  He  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftabliihed  laws 
and  rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  fronv 
them )  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  prefumption 
of  mintfters  of  ftate  to  bre&k  poGtive  rules  for  reafons  of  ftate, 
or  judges  to  trangrefs  known  laws  upon  the  title  of  conveni^ 
ency  of  necei&tyt  This  made  him  fo  fevcre  againft  the  earl  of 
Strafibrd  and  the  lord  Finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentlenefs 
und  temper.  He  likewife  concurred  in  the  firft  bill  to  take  away 
the  votes  of  bifliops  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  This  gave  occafioQ 
to  fome  to  believe  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  th^ 
eftabliilied  goyemment  of  it :  it  alfo  caufed  many  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  imagine  and  hope  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
a  further  compliance  with  their  defigns.  Indeed  the  great 
ojpinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefs  and- integrity  of  thofe  perfgq^ 
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whd  appeared  mofl:  adive  againft  the  court,  kept  htm  longer 
from  fufpefling  any  defign  againft  the  psace  of  the  kingdom  \ 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in  condufions,  he 
believed  their  purpofes  were  honeft.  When  better  informed 
what  was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  defire  to  controul 
that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes,  no  man  more  oppofed 
thofe  attempts,  and  gave  tlie  adverfe  party  more  trouble,  by 
rieafon  and  argumentation.  Abtfut  fix  months  after  paiSng  the 
above-mentioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifliops'  votes,  when 
die  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he  changed  his 
opinion^  and  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition  he  could,  info-* 
much  that  he  was  by  degrees  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for 
the  court  i  to  whicli  he  contributed  fo  little,  that  he  declined 
thofe  addrefles,  and  even  thofe  invitations  which  he  was  obliged 
almoft  by  civility  to  entertain.  He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  lead 
imagination  of  his  inclining  to  preferment,  that  he  ^^ffcSted  even 
a  morofenefs  to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  notlung 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's 
favour  towards  him,  but  the  defervtng  it.  When  the  king  fent 
for  him  once  or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks 
for  his  excellent  comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  ma* 
jcfty  termed  doing  him  fervice,  his  anfwers  were  more  negligent, 
and  lefs  fatisfaAory,  than  might  be  expeded ;  as  if  he  cared 
only  that  his  actions  (hould  be  juft,  not  that  chey  fhould  be  ac- 
ceptable :  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature 
to  aflions  unagreeable  and  unp^eafant  to  it,  that  he  might  not 
be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moft  men  have  done  to 
procure  an  office  there :  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averfe  from 
receiving  public  employment,  for  he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the 
king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed  fome  fmall  endeavour  to  be 
recommended  to  him  for  a  foreign  negotiation,  and  had  once  a 
defire  to  be  fent  ambafTador  into  France  \  but  he  abhorred  an 
imagination  or  doubt  (hould  fmk  into  the  thoughts  .of  any  man, 
that  in  the  difcharge  of  his  truft  and  duty  in  parliament  he  had 
any  biafs  to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  (hould  apprehend 
that  he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft.  For  this  reafon, 
when  he  heard  it  (irft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  purpofe  to 
make  him  a  privy-counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in  the  begin- 
ning no  other  ground  but  becaufe  he  was  known  to  be  well 
qualified,  he  refolved  to  decline  it,  and  at  laft  fufiered  himfelf 
to  be  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  perfuafion  of  his  friends  to 
fubmit  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  king  intended 
to  make  him  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it^  de- 
claring to  his  friends  that  he  was  moft  unfit  for  it^  and  that  he 
muft  either  do  that  which  would  be  great  difquiei  to  his  own 
nature,  or  leave  that  undone  which  was  moft  necefTary  to  be 
done  by-one  that  wsis  honoured  with  that-  place  \  for  the  moft 
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joft  and  honeft  men  did|  every  day,  that  which  he  could. nol 
give  himfelf  leave  to  do.  He  w^  fo  exa£t  and  (Irid  an  obferver 
of  juftice  and  truth)  that  he  believed  thofe  neceflary  condefcen- 
fions  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  of  other  meui  and  thofe 
arts  and  infinuations  which  are  necefiary  for  difcoveries,  and 
prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declenfion  from  his  own 
rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged  them  fit,  and  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  be  pra£tifed  in  thofe  employments.  However,  he 
was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  fubniit  to  the  king's  command, 
and  became  his  fecretary :  but,  two  things  he  could  never  bring 
himfelf  to,  whilft  he  continued  in  that  oiEce  (which  was  to  his 
death)  for  which  he  was  contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for 
omiflions  in  a  moft  necefiary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  em- 
ploying of  fpies,  or  giving  any  countenance  or  entertainment  to 
tjbem;  not  fuch  emiifaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view 
die  enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervation  can  com- 

Eehend ;  but  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt,  or  difiimu- 
ion  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  trufts  and  fecrets, 
as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries.  The  other,  the  liberty  of 
opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they  might  contain  matter 
of  dangerous  confequence.  Forthe  firft,  he  would  fay  fuch  in- 
ftruments  mud  be  void  of  all  ingenuity  and  common  honefiy, 
before  they  could  be  of  ufe ;  and  afterwards  they  could  never  be 
fit  to  be  credited  :  and  that  no  fingle  prefervation  could  be  worth 
io  general  a  wound,  and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as  the 
cherilhing  fuch  perfons  would  carry  with  it.  The  lad  he  thought 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by 
ofiice  could  juftify  him  in  the  trefpafs^  and  tliough  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  neceflity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe  ad- 
vantages of  information  were  not  to  be  declined,  and  were  ne- 
cefiarily  to  be  pra£lifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  ofi^  from  him- 
self;  whilft  he  confefied,  he  needed  excufe  and  pardon  for  the 
i^iflion.  In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with  great 
fuffidency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages,  and  with  the  utmoft 
iptegrity,  being  above  corruption  of  any  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who,  June  5,  1642,  figned  a  de- 
claration, wherein  they  profefied  they  were  fully  pcrfuaded  that 
his  majcfty  had  no  intention  to  raife  war  upon  his  parliament. 
About  the  fame  time  he  fubfcribed  to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his 
majefty's  fervice.  Upon  which,  and  other  accounts,  he  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  parliament's  favour  in  the  inftru^lions  given  by 
the  two  houfes  to  their  general  the  earl  of  Eflcx.  Whilft  he  was 
with^be  king  at  Oxford,  his  majefty  went  one  day  to  fep  the 
public  library,  where  he  was  ftiewed  among  otlier  books  a  Virgil, 
nobly  printed,  andexquifitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
the  king,  would  have  his  majefty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by 
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theSoftesVIrgiKdnei^n  uibal  kind  of  diYtnati^ti  (ti  ftgespaft^  Aiad« 
by  opeAifig  t  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the  book,  the  paflkg^ 
which  happened  to  come  up,  was  tnat  part  Of  tHdo's  imprecation 
agatnft  ^neas,  i^.  615, 6cc.  which  is  tkus  tranflated  by  Dryden, 

Oppreire4  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  fidd^ 
His  men  difcouraged,  and  bimielf  txpoU^  1 
Let  him  £or  fuccour  fue  from  plaoe  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  iubjedts  and  his  fou  s  embnicp^  kc^ 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  lord 
F^lkiand,  who  obferved  it,  would  Hkevmft  try  his  own  fortune 
in  the  fame  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  fome  palTage 
that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and  tnercVy  divert  the 
king's  thoughts  from  any  impreflion  the  other  might  make  upon 
him  :  but  the  place  lord  Falkland  flumbled  upon  was  yet  more 
fuited  to  his  deftiny,  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  king's } 
being  the  following  expreflions  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely 
^eath  of  his  fon  Pallas,  -Sn,  xi.  152. 

0  Pallas  I  thou  haft  ^iled  thy  plighted  wDnl, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fwoid : 

1  warned  thee,  but  in  vaia  5  for  wtii  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue  $ 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far } 
Voung,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war.     . 
O  Gurft  eflay  of  arms,  difaftrous  doom, 
prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  1 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  chcerftiltteft 
and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and  dejcftion 
pf  fpirit  dole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  ufed  to :  yet 
being  among  thofe  who  believed  that*  one  battle  would  end  all 
difR'rcnccs,  and  that  there  would  be  fo  great  a  viftory  on  one 
fide,  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  fiibmit  to  any  con- 
ditions from  the  viflor  (which  fuppofition  and  conclufion  gene- 
rally funk  into  the  minds  of  moil  men,  and  prevented  the  look- 
im;  after  many  advantages  that  might  then  nave  been  laid  hold 
pf  j,  he  refiftcd  thofe  indifpofitions,  "  &  in  luQu  bellum  inter 
remedia  erat."  But  after  the  refolution  of  the  two  houfes,  not 
to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpofitlons,  Which  had 
before  touched  him,  grew  into  a  perfeft  habit  of  uncheerful- 
nefs;  and  he,  who  had  been  fo  exa6^1y  eafy  and  affable  to  all 
men,  became  on  a  fudden  Icfs  communicable,  fad,  pale,  and 
exceedingly  afFe£led  with  the  i\)leen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit, 
which  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more  neatnefs  and  in- 
duftvy  and  expence  than  is  ufual  to  fo  great  a  foul,  he  was  now 
not  cnly  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  reception  of 
fifitors,  and  the  necefTary  or  cafual  a^dreflt^s  to  his  place,  fo 
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4|iiick>smd  (barp,  and  fevere,  that  there  wanted  not  feme  men 
(ftrangdrs  ta  hi«  nature  and  dif]>ofition)  who  belteved  him  proud 
and  imperious.  When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace^ 
he  would  be  more  ere£l  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  folUcit^ 
ous  to  prefs  anv  thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  and 
fitting  among  nis  friendty  often,  after  a  deep  filence  and  fre^- 
quent  fighs,  would,  with  a  flirill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
Peace,  Peace;  and  would  paffionately  profefs,  that  tlie  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  the 
kingdom  did  and  muft  endure,  took  his  ileep  from  him,  and 
would  fhortly  break  his  heart.  This  made  fome  think,  or  pre* 
tend  to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  the  king  (hould  have  bought  it  at  any 
price ;  which  was  a  moft  unreafonable  calumny :  yet  it  made 
fome  imprefiion  on  him,  or  at  lead  he  ufed  it  for  an  excufe  of 
the  daringnefs  of  his  fptrit ;  for  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter,  when 
his  friend  paflionately  reprehended  him  for  expofing  his  perfon 
unneceflarily  to  danger  (tor  he  cielighted  to  vifit  the  trenches, 
and  ncareft  approaches,  and  to  difcover  what  the  enemy  did) 
as  being  fo  much  belide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
onderftood  rather  to  be  againft  it,  he  would  fay  merrily,  "  That 
hia  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his  age  ;  and  that 
a  fecretary  in  war  might  be  preient  at  the  greateft  fecret  of 
danger :"  but  withal  alleged  ferioufly,  *^  That  it  concerned  him 
to  be  more  active  in  enterprifes  of  hazard,  than  other  n^en,  that 
all  mqrht  fee  that  his  itnpatience  for  peace  proceeded  not  from 
pufiUanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon,"  In  the 
motning  before  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [pj,  as  always  upon 
^£^ion,  he  vras  very  cheerful ;  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  firft 
rank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy,. 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers  ;  from 
whence  he  was  (hot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  Ipwer  part  of  the 
belly,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his  body  was 
not  found  till  the  next  momiiig.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
young  man,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  having  fo  much  dif- 
patched  the  true  buflnefs  of  life,  that  tlie  eldeft  rarely  attain  to 
that  immenfe  knowledge,  and  the  youngeit  enter  not  into  the 
world  with  more  innocency. 

His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  afTure  us, 
he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of 
^  wit  fo  (harp,  and  a  nature  fo  dncere,  that  nothing  could  be 

» 

[p]  Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  morn-  the  fighf,  as  having  no  call  to  it,  and  being 

ing  before  the  battle,  he  called  for  a  clean  no  mil) tar/  officer,  he  fold,  "  He  was 

(hire,  and  being  aiked  the  reafon  of  it,  an-  weary  of  the  times,  and  forcfaw  much  mi» 

fwered,  "  That  if  he  were  flain  in  battle*  fery  to  his  own  country,  and  did  believe 

they  (hould  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen.*'  he  (hould  b«  out  of  it  ere  nighu*' 
#eiag  di^uaded  by  his  frieods  to  g»  into 
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more  lovely  i  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour,  of  the  moil  eacem* 

Elary  manners,  and  fineular  good  nature,  and  of  the  moft  un* 
leminied  integrity  ;  of  that  inimitable  fweetnefs  and  delight  in 
converfacion,  of  fo  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and  good^ 
xiefs  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity 
of  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever  equalled.  His  familiarity  and  friend* 
fhip,  for  the  moft  part,  was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent  and 
fublimc  parts,  and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  int^rity. 
He  was  a  great  cheriChcr  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in 
any  man ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  wanty 
a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above 
his  fortune.  As  he  was  of  a  moft  incomparable  gentlenefs,  ap- 
plication, and  even  fubmiHion,  to  good  and  worthy,  and  entire 
men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not  but  be  more  evident 
in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  which  fubjefted  him  to  another 
converfation  and  intermixture  than  his  own  eleAion  would  have 
done)  adverfus  malos  injucundus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men ;  and 
was  fo  ill  a  difTcmbler  of  his  diilike  and  difmclination  to  ill  men, 
that  it  was  not  poflible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  (mce 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the 
good  fervice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  ai^d,  as 
they  faid,  to  the  whole  kingdom^  that  it  was  moved^  he  being 

Erefent,  "  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
oufe,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every  member  might,  as 
a  teftimony  of  his  particular  acknowledgement,  ftir  or  moveiiis 
hat  towards  him :"  the  which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very 
many  did,  the  lord  Falkland,  who  believed  the  fervice  itfelf  not 
to  be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  generous 
pcrfon  could  not  have  ftoo^ed  to  it  for  any  recompenfe,  inftead 
of  moving  his  hat,  ftretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  lus 
hands  together  upon  tlie  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  dofe 
down  to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though  at 
that  time  moft  popular.  He  was  conftant  and  pertinacious  in 
whatfoever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains 
that  were  neceflary  to  that  end.  And  therefore  having  once  re- 
folved not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till 
he  had  perfedlly  learned  the  greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own 
houfe  in  the  country,  and  purfued  it  with  that  indefatigable  in- 
duftry,  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  (hort  a  time  he  was 
pfiaft^r  of  it,  and  accurately  read  all  the  greek  hiftorians.  He 
had  a  courage  of  the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fp  far 
from  fear,  that  he  feemed  not  without  feme  appetite  of  danger  ; 
and  therefore,  upon  any  occafion  of  action,  he  always  engaged 
his  perfori  in  thofe  troops  which  he  thought,  by  the  forwardnefs 
of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like  to  be  tartheft  engaged } 
and  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  extraordinary 
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elieerftilnefsy  without  at  all  aiFe£iing  the  execution  that  ufually 
attended  chem ;  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pain«  to 
prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  refi  (lance  made  necefiary.  At 
^dge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed)  he  was  like  to  have  in* 
curred  great  peril,  by  interpofing  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  again  (I  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were 
more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man 
might  think  he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  cnriofity  to 
fee  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  fhedding  of 
blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  be  acknowledged  he  W4S 
addi&ed  to  the  profeflion  of  a  foldier*  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  indigation  of  his  mother  ^who  was  % 
lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  moft  mafculine 
underftanding,  allayed  with  the  paiTion  and  infirmities  of  her 
own  fex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the  church  of  Englandf 
and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome  ;  which  they  profecuted 
with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe  he  declined  no  opportunity 
pr  occ^fion  of  conference  with  thofe  of  that  religion,  whether 
priefts  or  laics ;  diligently  ftudied  the  controverfies,  and,  as  was 
pbferved  before,  exa£tly  read  all,  or  the  choiceft  of  the  greek 
and  latin  fathers ;  and  having  a  memory  fo  ftupendous,  that 
he  remembered,  on  all  occafions,  whatfoever  he  read.  He  was 
fo  great  an  enemy  to  that  pailion  and  uncharitablenefs  which 
he  faw  produced  by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religionj^ 
that  in  all  thofe  difputations  with  priefts  and  others  of  the  ro- 
m^n  church,  he  afieded  to  manifeft  all  poiTible  civility  to  their 
perfons  and  eflimation  of  their  parts :  but  this  charity  towards 
them  was  much  leflened,  and  any  correfpondence  with  them 
quite  declined,  when  by  fmiiler  arts  they  had  corrupted  his  two 

Jounger  brothers,  being  both  children,  and  ilolen  them  froni 
is  houfc,  and  trani'ported  them  beyond  feas,  and  perverted  hia 
lifters :  upon  which  occafion  he  wrote  two  large  difcourfes 
againft  the  principal  pofitions  of  that  religion,  with  that  fliarp* 
nets  of  wit  and  full  weight  of  reafon,  that  the  church,  fays 
lord  Clarendon,  is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  concealment 
pf  them,  and  that  they  are  not  publifhed  to  the  world  [q^]«  As 
to  his  perfon  he  was  little,  and  of  no  great  ftrength :  his  hair 
was  blackilh,  and  fomewhat  flaggy  y  and  his  eye  black  and  lively* 

[qj]  His  writings  are,  i.  Poemt.     2.  of  the  church  of  Rome«  Oxford}  164.^. 

Speeches,  viz.  A  fpcech  of  uniformity.   A  5  •  A  view  of  fonie  escepcioas  made  agaiaft 

fpeech  of  evil  counrellorsf  about  the  king,  die  difcourfe  of  the   infallibtUty  of  the 

1640.  A  fpeech  concerning  John  lord  Finch  church  of  Rome,  Oxford,  1 646.  6.  A  letter 

andthejudgea.  A  draught  of  a  fpeech  con-  toMr.  F.  M.  anno  163  6,  printed  at  the  end 

cerningepifcopacy  was  found  among  hh  pa-  of  Mr.  Charles  Gataker'a  anfwer  to  five 

perSf^d  publiibedat  Oxford  in  164  (.    3.  captious  queftions,  propounded  by  a  (a&'Ot 

A  difcourfe concerningcpifcopacy,  London,  for  the  papacyi  Sec.    Several  of  hit 

I (16c.    4,  A  dilcourfc  of  the  iiif4llibili«y  at  in  Nichols's  fele&coUeAioo. 
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His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Ttfw,    His  ttfod 
faying  was,  "  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

CARY  (Henry),  carl  of  Monmouth,  was  coufm  german  to 
^een  Elizabeth.  He  was  educated  with  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  fuflered  much  by  the  civil  wars.  He  coitw 
pofed  nothing  of  his  own  5  but  tranilated  from  feveral  foreign 
authors,  no  lefs  than  feven  folios,  two  o£lavos,  and  a  duodecimo. 
Died  13th  June  1661,  aged  65. 

CARYL  (Joseph),  the  author  of  an  endlefs  Commentary  oti 
Job,  which  in  fome  editions  makes  13  vols.  4to.  or  2  vols.  foL 
was  bom  in  London  ih  i6o2.  He  was  a  moderate  independent, 
;ind  Wood  mentions  him  as  a  noted  difputant.  He  was  fome 
time  a  commoner  at  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  and  preached  fc^ 
vcral  years  with  applaufe  before  the  hon.  fociety  of  LincolnV 
inn.  In  1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triers  for  the  appro*> 
bation  of  miniilers,  and  was  fent  by  the  parliament  to  attend 
Charles  L  at  Holmby-houfe :  he  was  alfo  one  of  the  commit 
fioners  in  the  treaty  of  the  Iflc  of  Wight.  He  and  Dr.  Owen 
were  by  order  of  parliament  fent  in  1650  to  attend  on  Crom- 
well in  Scotland,  and  to  officiate  as  minifters.  Soon  after  his 
tjeftment  in  1662,  he  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  neigh- 
tiourhood  of  St.  Magnus,  by  London-bridge,  to  which  h^ 
pfeached  as  the  times  would  permit.  He  was  a  man  of  parts, 
learning,  and  of  indefatigable  induftry.  He  has  left  behind  hind 
a  confiderable  number  of  Sermons. 

CARYLL  (John)  [r],  was  probably  a  native  of  Suflex.  He 
was  of  the  roitian  catholic  perfuafion,  being  fecretary  to  queen 
Mary,  the  wife  of  James  IL  and  one  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  abdicating  matter ;  who  rewarded  him  firft  with  knight- 
hood, and  then  with  the  honorary  titles  of  earl  Caryll  andbaroti 
Dartford.  How  long  he  continued  in  that  fervice  is  not  known  : 
hui  he  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  recom* 
mended  the  fubjecl  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  * 
at  its  publication  addreffed  it  to  him.  He  was  alfo  the  intimate 
friend  of  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady  [s]. 

CASA  (John  de),  a  polite  italian  writer  of  the  xvith  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Florence,  and  became  in  time  archbiftop  of 
Benevento.  He  was  employed  in.  many  important  negotiations 
by  the  popes,  and  died  at  Rome  in   1556,  regretted  by  all  the 

f  »]NicIioli*8feIcd^coHe£lionofmifccl-  of  Brifcisto  Achilles  if  faid  to  be  by  fir 

laoy poems.  John  Caryll;  and  in  Nichols's  feledcol- 

[8j  He  was  the  author  of  two  plays:  ledtion  of  mifcellany  poems,  vol.  H.  p.  i, 

1.  The  cngliOi  princefs;  or,  the  death  of  the  firft  eclogue  of  Virgil  istraoflated  by 

Kichard  III.  1667,  4to.    2.  Sir  SiloBion,  the   fame  ingenious  poet.     He  was  living 

or  the  cautious  coxcomb,  1671,  4to.    And  in  17171  aud  at  that  time  mufthave  beea 

in  T700  he  publiihed  The  pfatms  of  Da.  a  very  old  man.    See  three  of  his  letters  m 

vtd,  tranilated  from  the  Vulgate,  iimo.  the  additiont  to  Popej  toI.  li.  p.  Z14> 
1a  ToQfon*s  edition  of  Ovid's  ep iftlesi  that 

learnedf 
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framed,  whofe  friend  and  protc£lor  lie  was.  He  wrote  wiA 
tnc  utmoft  elegance  in  both  Italian  and  latin.  His  GalatewSf 
ifeu  de  morum  elegantil,  is  the  moft  efteemed  of  all  his  wotlrt 
jn'profe :  it  wasjpublilhcd  at  Hanover  in  1603,  ciim  notis  Nat. 
Chytrsei,  8vo.  His  poems,  efpecially  thofc  of  his  youth,  ate 
very  licentious,  and  (it  is  faid)  hindered  him  from  being  s 
cardinal.  See  the  teftimonics  about  him,  coUeacd  by  Pope 
Blount,  in  his  Cenfura  authorum,  &c,. 

CASANOVA  (Makk  Anthony),  a  latin  poet,  native  of 
Rome,  died  in  1527,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  epigrammatic 
fpecies  of  poetry  for  which  he  had  a  natural  bent.  He  took 
Martial  for  his  model,  particularly  in  his  lively  and  biting  ftyle  : 
he  was  mafter  of  the  art  of  pointing  his  terminations,  whicn  he 
exerclfcd  with  the  greateft  cafe.  In  the  verfes  he  compofed  for 
the  illudrious  charaAers  of  antient  Rome  he  intends  to  imitate 
Catullus  :  but  he  is  far  from  attaining  to  that  purity  and  deli* 
cacy  which  charm  us  in  the  latin  poet ;  and,  though  he  fome^ 
times  comes  up  to  him  in  elegance,  yet  his  diftion  is  more  ftrong 
than  mellow.  His  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Deliciae  poeta« 
rum  italorum.  ^ 

CASAS  (BAnTHoiOMT  DB  tAs),  a  Spaniard,  and  the  illu^ 
itrions  bidic^  of  Chiapa,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474 ;  and,  at 
19,  attended  his  father,  wlio  went  with  Chriftopher  Coltrmbus  to 
the  Indies  in  1493.  Upoi^  his  return  he  became  an  ccclefiaftic, 
iind  a  curate  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba  ^  but  quitted  his  cure  and  his 
country  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  fervicc  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  then  enflaved  to  the  moft  ridiculous  fuperftitions,  as 
well  as  the  moft  barbarous  tyranny.  The  fpanifli  governors 
had  long  (incc  made  chriftianity  deteftcd  by  their  unheard-of 
cruehies :  the  Indians  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  chriftian« 
This  humane  and  pious  miiEonary  refolved  to  crofs  the  feas, 
and  to  lay  their  cries  and  their  miferies  at  the  feet  of  Charles  V, 
The  affair  was  difcufled  in  council ;  and  the  reprefcntations  of 
Cafas  fo  fenfibly  affefted  the  emperor,  that  he  made  ordinances, 
as  fevere  to  the  perfecutors  as  favourable  to  the  perfccuted. 
But  thefe  ordinances  were  never  executed :  the  Ipanifh  govcr* 
nors,  or  rather  tyrants,  continued  to  plunder  and  murder ;  mA 
they  had  a  doftor,  one  Sepulveda,  who  undertook  even  to  jufttfy 
thefe  outrages  by  human  and  divine  laws,  and  by  the  examples 
of  the  Ifraelites  who  conquered  the  people  of  Canaan.  Thit 
horrible  book  was  printed  at  Rome,  but  profcribed  in  Spain  ; 
and  Cafas,  now  become  biihop  of  Chiapa,  refuted  this  apology 
for  tyranny  and  murder.  This  treatife,  intituled.  The  deftruc* 
tion  of  the  Indians,  and  tranflated  into  very  many  languages,  is 
full  of  details  which  fiiock  humanity.  Soto,  the  emperoi^s 
confciTor,  was'appointed  arbiter  of  the  difference  between  Cafas, 
a  bi(hop  worthy  of  the  fir  ft  ages  qi  the  churchi  and  Sepulveda, 

a  do£^or 
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a  do£tor  and  advocate  for  principles  which  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  an  heathen  ;  and  the  refult  of  all  this  was  laid  be- 
fore Charles  V.  who,  however,  had  too  many  affairs  upon  his 
hands  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  it }  and  the  governors  continued 
to  tyrannize  as  ufual.  Cafas  employed  above  50  years  in  Ame- 
rica, labouring  with  inceflant  zeal,  that  the  Indians  might  be 
treated  with  mildnefs,  equity  and  humanity  :  but,  inftead  of 
availing  anv  thing,  h^  drew  upon  himfelf  endlefs  perfecutions 
fi^om  the  Spaniards ;  and,  though  he  efcaped  with  his  life, 
might  properly  enough  be  called  a  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Indians.  After  refufing  feveral  bifhoprics  in  America,  he  was 
conftrained  to  accept  that  of  Chiapa  in  1544.  He  refided  there 
till  155 1,  when  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  [t]  ;  and  he  died  at  Madrid  in  15669 
a^d  92 .  All  his  writings  fliew  a  folid  judgment,  profound  leam^ 
|Dg,  true  pi^ty,  and  an  excellent  heart. 

CAS  ATI  (rAUE),  box4i  at  Placentia  in  1617,  of  a  family  of 
dUlinfUon,  entered  young  into  the  order  of  jefuits.  After  nav- 
j[ng  taught  theology  and  mathematics  at  Rome,  he  was  fent 
into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina,  whom  he  finally  determined  to 
fmbrace  the  romiCh  religion.  He  died  at  Parma  in  1707,  at  the 
age  of  91,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  in  latin  and  Ita- 
lian [u]. 

CASAUBON  (IsAic),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Geneva^ 
^eb.  18,  1559*  The  firft  part  of  his  education  he  received 
from  his  fadier,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  could  fpeak  and  write 
)atin  readily  and  corre£Uy :  byt  his  nither's  engagements  ob- 
liging him  to  ,be  almoft  always  abfent  from  home  for  three 
years,  he  entirely  forgot  all  tiiat  he  had  learned  of  him.  In 
1578  he  was  fent  to  profecute  his  (Indies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly 
recovered  the  time  he  had  loil.  He  learned  greek  of  Francis 
Fortus  the  Cretan,  and  was  chofen  profeflbr  in  rortus's  room  in 
1582,  when  he  was  but  23.  In  1583  he  puUiflied  his  notes  oq 
l)iogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  father,  who  com* 
mended  him,  but  told  him  at  the  fame  time,  '*  He  ihould  like 
^ter  one  note  of  his  upon  the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the 
pains  he  could  beftow  upon  profane  authors."  In  1 584  he 
nrinted  his  le£lures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to 

[t^  Befi  jes  his  Deftni^tion  of  the  In-  ta,  Rome,  i66S>  4U>.    3.  Mechanicorum 

tttta,  and  other  pieces  on  the  fame  fub-  libri  oSo,  1684,  410.     4.  De  igne  differ- 

ei^  there  is  a  very  curious  latin  work  of  Cationes,   1686  and  1695.    5.  De  angclis 

a  upon  this  queftion  :  "  Whether  kings,  difputatio  theologlca.      6.    Hydroftattcae 

or  princes  can  ill  coBfcieDce^  by  any  rlghty  difiertationes.     7.    Opticx  dlfputationesy 

irhj  virtue  of  any  title,  alienate  citizens  Parma,  1705.     What  is  fomcwhat  extra- 

tfad  ftibjc^  from  their  natural  allegiancct  ordinary  is,  that  he  compofcd  this  tieatife 

aii4  fubje^  them  to  a  new  and  foreign  ju*  on  optics  at  the  age  of  SS,  when  he  was  aU 

siTdi^ion  V*  ready  blind.   His  works  on  phyfics  abound 

[v]  The  chief  of  them  are  :   r.  Vacu-  with  good  ezperimeais  aodjuil  notions. 
iito  profcripium.   i«  Terra  nuchiaii  am- 

Henry 
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Hciify  Sfeplxens,  Ac  tclcbfafcd  prinfcf,  lurhofe  daughter  he 
married  April  28,  1^86.  In  1587  his  commentary  on  Strabo 
was  publiflied  at  Geneva :  his  edition  of  the  NewTcftament  alfa 
appeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  ttpod 
DionyGus  Haiicarnafienns.  In  1589  he  publiihed  his  notes  on 
Polyaenus's  ftratagemata  [x]],  and  on  Dicaearchus  ;  and  in  1590 
his  edition  of  Ariltotle  in  greek  and  latin  was  printed.  He  pub- 
liflied an  edition  of  Pliny's  letters,  with  ftiort  notes,  and  the  an- 
ticnt  latin  jpanegyrics  [y],  in  15(^1 ;  Theophraftus*8  characters 
in  1592  [zj;  Apuleius's  apology  in  1594;  and  his  commentary 
on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  continuing  14  years  profeflbr  o( 
the  greek  tongue  at  Geneva,  he  went  in  1596  to  be  profeflbr  of 
greek  and  latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  conGderable  falary 
Dian  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  htm  here  was  not 
performed  :  the  abatements  made  in  his  ^^lary,  which  was  alfo 
not  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  uneaGneues,  almoft  deter* 
mined  him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.  But  going  to  Lyons  in 
1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  conGderable  man  at  Lyons,  to  whom  Ca« 
faubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and 
carried  him  with  hhn  to  Paris ;  where  he  was  prefented  to 
Henry  IV.  who  offered  him  a  profeflbr's  place  at  Paris.  Ca  fau- 
bon remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  which  courfe  to  take, 
but  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Not  long  after,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  Jan.  3,  1599,  inviting  him  to  Paris 
in  order  to  be  profeflbr  of  belles  lettres.  He  fet  out  for  that 
city  Feb.  26  following.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither,  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  ftay  with  him  till  the  king's 
arrival,  which  was  foon  expe£^ed:  Having  long  waited  in  vain 
for  the  king,  he  made  a  joarnev  to  Geneva,  and  then  went  to 
Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable  reception  ;  but,  from 
the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  profeflTors,  and  his  being  a  pro* 
teftant,  he  received  much  trouble  and  vexation,  and  loft  the  pro* 
feflbrihip  of  which  he  had  a  promife.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  on  the  proteftant  Gde,  at  the  conference  held  at 
Fontainebleau,  between  du  Perron  bifhop  of  Evereux,  and  Phi- 
lip du  Pleflis  Mornay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  in  May  1600^ 
to  haften  the  impreilion  of  his  Athens&us,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great  friend 
M.  de  Vicq  (who  nad  all  along  entertained  him  and  his  whole 


f  x]  Ctfaubon  was  the  firil  who  publifli-  the  care  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of 

9d  the  greek  tetc  of^s  author.    The  latin  Jofepb  Sc4lj{:cr,  alK>ut  a  year  after, 

verlion  joined  to  it  was  done  by  Juftus  VuU  [z]  The  third  edition,  printed  ia.  f  6f  f, 

tcitis,  and  firll  publiihed  in  1550.  is  more  cotrectthan  the  former*  beiaf  n^ 

[yJ  In  1591,  he  comphins  bitterly  of  vifrd  by  the  author.     Cafaiibon'a  editioa 

embariairmentt,  occafionedbybemQ^bnuud  of  Theophraftut  ia  ftill  highly  efi^eftke4( 

in  a  great  fum  tor  Mr-  Wbctou,  an  £n^liih>  and  w?to.i«  of  ibofc  works «hich  procufi* 

Sian*  which  he  was  forced  to  pay.    This  ed  htm  mod  r^utatioa.     Jo^sph  Sc^iger 

ftraiteued  hiio,  till  he  w»  reiob'urfed  by  highly  6XKols.ix.    .     .,  .             "  \     % 

family 
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fiukiilf  in  hU  bou&  when  tbcj  wttt  in  that  ettjf)  hj  tefiiRug  t» 
accompany  bim  ioto  Switz«ruiid.  Cafauboo  was  aftaid  of  lof* 
ing^in  the  me^a  time,  the  place  of  libraryokceper  to  the  frcnch, 
hing,  of  which  be  had  a  promife,  and  which  from  the  lib^ri-. 
wi'&  illnefs  waa  likely  to  become  foon  vacant*  Retuttiing  tei 
Paris  wjih  his  wife  and  family,  the  September  following^  he  was 
well  received  by  the  king  and  by  many  perfons  of  dittindiony 
9nd  read  private  le£tures.  At  the  fame  time  he  publilhed  feve«' 
valof  the  atuient8[A],  and  made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning 
arabic,  that  he  undertook  to  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tran^ 
kted  fomc  books  uf  that  language  into  latin.  The  uncafinef^ 
he  received  at  Paris  made  him  defirous  of  leaving  it ;  but 
Henry  IV,  augmented  his  penCon  witli  aoo  crowns  ;  and  in  tlic 
end  of  1603  Cafaubon  came  into  pofleillon  of  the  place  of  tlicf 
king's  library-keeper,  vacant  by  tlie  death  of  GoiVeUn.  He 
wrote  in  1607,  on  occaCon  of  the  famous  difpute  between  popct 
Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  a  treatife  de  Libertate  £o« 
Clefia(lica»  containing  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  fovereign3 
9gain{l  the  eiiu:roachments  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  thofo 
dilSerence;^  being  adjuAed  while  the  book  was  printing,  the  king 
caufed  it  to  be  ULppreiTed.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the 
iheete  as  they  were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies 
^ere  by  that  means  prefcrved.  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was 
defirous  of  gaining  mm  over  to  the  catlxolic  religion,  he  had,  in 
1609,  a  comerence  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the  contra* 
Terted  points :  but  it  had  no  effcSt  upon  Cafaubon,  who  died  a 
proteftant. 

This  year  he  publifhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Folybius,  under 
the  title  Polybii  opera,  gr^ce  &  latine,  ex  verfione  Ifaaci  Cafau<« 
boni.  ^cedit  JEneas  Ta£licus  de  toleranda  obfidioue,  grxci 
&  latine.  'I  he  latin  verfion  of  thcfe  two  authors  was  done  by 
(^aubon,  who  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  them ;  but 
went  no  further  than  the  firfl  book  of  Fblybtus,  being  hindered 
by  death.  The  great  Thuanus,  and  Fronto-Ducaeus  the  jefuit, 
were  fo  pleafed  with  this  latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  tiot 
eafy  to  determine  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Folybius,  or 
Polybius  Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  maje* 
fty,  which  pafles  for  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind ;  indeed  Cafau-r 
bon  had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces*  In  the 
former  he  praifed  without  low  fervility,  and  in  a  manner  very 

[a]  Vii.   T.  Hiftori»  augu^K  fcripioi-  1647.  Jofeph  Scaligertifedt^ray  of  tfaemt 

flttcttm«ommenUiio,  Paris,  1603,  iO?o,  that  the   (auce  was  better  than  the  fifli^ 

Leyilen,    1670.     %.  Diatrtba  ad    Dionis  4.    De  Cityrica  Grttewum  pocii  et  Roma- 

Chryfoftomi  oradonet,  Plris,  161.4.     ^.  noruci  fatyra,  libri  duo,  ParU,  1605.     5. 

I^cfft  latyrie  cum    conmentariip,  Paris,  Cicgorii  Nyfleni  epifloU  ad  Htiihithum» 

1605.     Thef?  rvoteti  upon  Perlios  are  the  Ambrofia*m,  Ss  Bafiiiftam,  grcte  &i  lariii^ 

kftaitt  he  bad  former {y  read ac  Geneva,  cum  notit,   i6c6.     A  comp<cte  liil  of  hit 

The/  weto  eA]ar{«i  ia  tht  cdicioa  of  work^  may  be  fcen  io  the  Uiag.  finu 

reou^te 
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femotc  from  flatterr ;  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the  defign  and 

excellencies  of  the  book  be  publiflied,  without  oftentationy  and 

with  an  air  of-  modefty.    So  that  he  may  ferve  is  a  model  for 

fuch  performances,  which  ought  fo  much  the  lefs  to  be  negle£i« 

ed,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves  to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  de* 

figned  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  the  book  it£elf«    Cafauboa 

expelled  a  confiderablc  prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedica« 

tion ;  but  his  religion,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  prevented  him 

from  receiving  any  thing :  to  which  Mr.  Bernard  adds,  that 

Henry  IV.  being  no  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of      | 

the  prefent.    In  1610  he  received  two  very  (enfible  blows :  one 

by  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 

of  keeping  his  place  of  librarian :  the  other,  the  converfion  of 

his  eldeft  fon  to  popery.    The  lofs  of  the  king*  his  patron  and 

protestor,  made  him  refolve  to  come  over  into  England,  whi« 

ther  he  had  often  been  invited  by  James  I.    He  arrived  in  this 

country  OGt.  1610.    The  king  took  great  pleafure  in  convert 

ing  with  him,  admitted  him  feveral  times  to  eat  at  his  own 

table,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  1 50 1,  to  enable  him  to  vifit 

the  univerfities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Jan.  3,  i6ii,Cafatt« 

boit  was  made  a  denizen  ;  and  the  19th,  the  king  granted  htm 

t  penfion  of  300 1.  as  alfo  two  prebends,  one  at  Canterbury  and 

the  other  at  Weftminfter.    His  majefty  likewife  wrote  to  the 

queen  regent  of  France,  defiring  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  « 

ftay  longer  in  England  than  (he  had  at  fird  allowed  him.     Ca- 

laubon  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  great  advantages.    A  powerful 

diforder,  occafioned  by  his  having  a  double  bladder,  cut  him  off 

July  1,  16 1 4,  in  the  55  th  year  of  bis  age.     He  was  buried  ia 

Weftminiler*abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  ere£led  to  his 

memory.     He  had  20  children  by  his  wife.  ,^ 

CASAUBON  (Meric),  fon  of  the  preceding,  w*  bom  at 
Geneva,  Aug.  14,  1599.  His  firft  education  he  received  at  Sei- 
dan.  Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he  was  in  1614  feitt 
to  Chriil-church,  Oxford,  and  foon  after  elefled  a  (ludent  of 
that  houfe,  and  tbok  both  his  degrees  in^arts.  In  1621  he  pub»- 
liihed  a  defence  of  his  father,  againfl:  th^alumnies  of  certain 
roman  catholics.  This  pidce  made  him  known  to  king  James, 
and  procured  him  a  condderabie  reputation  abroad.  Three  years 
after  he  publifiied  another  vindication  of  his  father.  About  this 
time  he  was  collated  by  Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Win^ 
chefter,  to  the  rcftory  of  Bledon  in  Somerfetlhire ;  and,  June 
14,  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  had  now  formed  the 
delign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exercitations  againft  Baroni^ 
us's  annals,  but  was  diverted  by  fome  accidents.  And  vidien  he 
refumed  it  afterwards,  under  the  patronage  of  archbifiiop  Laud, 
liis  fffeat  friend,  the  civil  wars  broke  out  j  and  he  was  fo  much 
involved  in.  tiic  diftrefles  of  the  times,  that,  having  no  fixed  ha* 
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tritation,  he  was  forced  to  fell  a  good  part  df  fii&  boeSu :  mA 
in  the  end,  after  about  20  years  fuffcrings^  being  grown  oUi 
and  infirm,  he  was  forced  wholly  to  lay  afide  his  undertak^^ 
ing.     June  19,  1628,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury 
through  the  interefl  of  bifliop  Laud.    In  1631  he  publlQi- 
cd   at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.  de   fchifmate   Donatlflarum, 
with  notes  and  amendments;  and  in  1634,  a  cranilation  into 
englifli  of  Antoninus's  meditations.     The  fame  year,  bifhop 
Laud,  who  was  become  an  archbiihop,  collated  him  in  0£^ober 
to  the  vicarage  of  Minftcr,  in  the  ille  of  Tlianet ;  and  the  fame 
month  he  was  induced  into  the  vicarage  of  Monkton  in  that 
itiand.    Auguft  1 636  he  was  created  D.D.  by  order  of  Charles  L 
In  1638  he  publiihcd  a  treatife  of  Ufe  and  Cudom.  This  is  the 
whole  title  i  but,  as  the  author  himfelf  has  done  in  another  of 
his  pieces,  there  might  be  added,  "  in  things  natural,  civil>  and 
divine."     The  occafion  of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being 
at  that  time  much  troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what 
in  the  law  of  this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuftom,  to  him 
before  little  known.     About  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and  imprifonedt 
In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Gray's-Inn^ 
brought  him  a  meflage,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  parliament  forces,  defired  to  confer  with  him 
about  matters  of  moment :  but  Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately 
dead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  buried,  he  defired  to  be  cxcufed* 
Greaves  coming  again.  Dr.  Cafaubon,  uneafy  left  feme  evil 
ihould  follow,  aiked  him  the  occafion  of  the  mefiage ;  Greaves 
refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went  away  a  fecond  time.     However,  he 
returned  again,  and  told  Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant-general 
purpofc^to  promote  him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a 
hiftory  ot  the  late  war,  in  which  he  defired  that  matters  of  fafl 
might  be  impartially  reprefented.    Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks 
for  the  honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  ia 
ieveral  refpe£bs  for  fuch  a  taik  ;  and  that,  how   impartial  fo* 
ever  he  might  be,  his  fubje£b  would  force  him  to  make  many  re* 

..  flexions  ungrateful  to  his  lord  {hip.  Notwithftanding  this  an* 
fwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfellcr  in  London^ 

■  whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand,  without  requiring  from 
him  any  acknowledgement  of  bis  bcnefaftor.  But  this  offer  he 
xejedled,  though  his  circumftanccs  were  then  mean.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the 
library  at  St.  James's,  that  if  Cafaubon  would  gratify  Crom« 
well  in  the  requeft  above  mentioned,  all  his  father's  books, 
which  were  then  in  the  royal  library,  having  been  purchafeij  by 
king  James,  Ihould  be  reftorcd  to  him  j  and  a  penfion  oAi^o  i« 
a  year  paid  to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  Dr,  Car 

fauboa 
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faubon*  (houUl'livc;  but  this  wns  Hkewife  refufeJ.  Not  long 
after,  an  oiier  was  made  him,  by  the  ambalTaJor  of  Chriltina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one,  or  the  infpeQion 
of  all  the  univerfities  of  chat  kingdom,  with  a  confiderablc  falnry 
forhimfclf,  ani  a  fetdement  of  300 1.  a  year  upon  his  eldell  Ton 
during  life  ;  but  having  refolved  to  fpcnd  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  England,  he  declined  this  propofal. 

At  the  relloracion  of  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his  fpiritual 
preferments,  and  continued  writing  books  [b]  till  his  death, 
which  happened  July  4,  1671,  in  his  yid  year.  Wood  tells  us, 
that  he  was  {killed  in  various  parts  of  literature,  though  net 
very  accurately ;  but  that  his  chief  talent  lay  in  critical  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  was  probably  affifted  by  his  father's  papers. 
He  was  eminent  for  piety,  charity  to  the  poor,  a  courteous  and 
affable  difpofition.  He  afcribed  to  Des  Cartes's  philofophy  the 
little  inclination  which  people  had,  in  his  time,  for  the  fiudy  of 
polite  literature.  He  had  feveral  children,  but  none  of  them 
made  any  figure  in  the  learned  world. 

CASCHl,  the  furname  of  Kemaleddin  Abulganem  Abdalraz- 
zak  ben  Yemaleddin,  a  famous  doftor,  clafTed  by  Yafei  among 
the  muflulman  fjiints.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral  works,  and 
among  chem  one  intituled,  EfthelakahalSofiah,  of  the  praftices 
and  mode  of  fpeaking  of  the  fophis,  or  monks  of  the  muflaimar.s, 
of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs.  That  which  bears  the  title 
of  Menazel  al  fairin,  the  lodgings  for  travellers,  is  another  fpi- 
ritual bojok  of  the  fame  author,  l^avilat  al  Koran  al  hakim, 
commentaries  on  the  Koran,  are  likewife  by  him,  and  were 
in  the  french  king's  library,  number  64  T.  The  Rabi  al  Abrar 
relates,  that  this  doftor,  who  was  the  oracle  of  his  time,  preach- 
ing one  day  at  Medina,  a  contemplative  perfon  rctir^to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  mofquc  forthcpurpofe  of  meditation,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  difcourfc  of  Cafchi.  One  of  the  audience 
afking  him  why  he  did  not  hearken  like  the  reft,  this  fpiritual 
man  replied  ;  When  the  mafler  fpeaks,  it  is  not  reafonuble  to 
liflen  to  what  the  fervant  fays.  The  two  following  lines  of  pcr- 
fian  poetry  are  quoted  from  Cnfchi : 

'J Tic  fufFering.5  that  come  from  God,  ought  not  to  be  called  afflic- 
tions : 

BlefTedis  the  afHidlion,  and  happy  is  he  who  fufft^rs  it,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  on  high. 

The  allufion  of  the  words  bela  and  bila  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful in   the  perfiun  original.     An  bela  nebud  ki  an   bala  bud. 

ffi]  See  a  lift  of  ihcm  in  the  General  John  Dee    and  fome  fpirsts,  S:c.  with  a 

Dictiooary.    Aniong  other  pieces,  he  pub-  long  prefncc  to  contirm   ihc  truth  of  ihc 

Jifhed    **  a    true   and  f^itht'ul   relation  of  reU' ion  witii  regard  to  2 pirils,  Ldn<i.  1059. 
ivKat  palled  for  many  ycaiSi  between  Dr. 

Vol.  III.  B  b  Cafchi 
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Cafchi  IS  alfo  the  furname  of  Yahia  ben  Ahmedi  who  lived  lit 
the  xth  century  of  the  hegira,  of  whom  we  have  fchoUa  or  mar* 
ginal  notes,  intituled,  Iiafchiah,  on  the  book  of  Samarcandi, 
named  Adab  al  bahath. 

CASCHIRI,  or  Cascheri,  the  furname  of  Imam  Abul 
HafTan,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  muflulman  faints.  Yafei 
makes  mention  of  this  book  in  the  work  he  compofed  on  the 
fame  fubjedi  :  he  is  likewife  author  of  the  book  intituled 
Lathaif,  which  is  highly  efteemed  for  its  ingenious  fi£lions 
and  its  fpiritual  allegories.  On  the  words  that  Mohammed 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran intituled  Nazeat :  "  I  am  thy  matter  and  thy  God,**  that  the 
devil,  having  heard  them,  complained,  that  for  having  only 
tempted  Adam  with  the  defirc  of  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  of 
Gocf,  he  was  plunged  into  his  prcfent  unhappy  condition  ;  and 
that  Pharaoh,  who  wanted  to  pafs  himfelf  for  God,  had  only 
incurred  the  fame  punlfliment.  This  Imam  is  in  univerfal  efteem 
as  one  of  the  greatett  divines  of  mohammedanifm  ;  it  is  he  who 
explains  the  right  way,  fpokcn  of  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran in  thefe  terms :  That  man  walks  in  the  right  way  who  ne- 
ver ftops  till  he  is  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  which  is  the 
union  with  God.  He  likewife  makes  this  refledion  on  the 
chapter  in  the  fame  book,  intituled,  Anaam,  where  it  is  faid 
that  we  mufl  avoid  both  inward  and  outward  fins:  the  rea- 
fon,  he  fays,  is  prefently  fubjoined  in  thefe  words :  God  has 
loaded  you  with  benefits  both  within  and  without :  therefore^ 
adds  he,  thefe  benefits  ought  to  be  not  only  the  motive  to  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  and  the  avoiding  of  fin,  but 
they  Ihould  teach  us  alfo  that  the  beft  means  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  o#our  tranfercllions  is  to  be  continually  thanking  God 
for  his  favours.  'Ihis  Imam  has  made  an  abridgement  of  the 
book  of  Takieddin,  intituled  Sakili.  There  is  another  Cafchiri^ 
whofe  proper  name  is  Moflalem  "ben  Hegiage  al  Nifchabufi,  i 
native  of  Nifchabur,  a  city  of  KJioraflan,  who  died  in  the  year 
of  the  hegira  26 1 . 

CASE  (Thomas),  M.  A.  who  was  educated  at  Chrift-church 
In  Oxfordj  was  fcverely  handled  by  bifhop  Wren,  and  was  one 
of  the  aflembly  of  divines,  and  frequently  preached  before  the 
parliament.  He  was  a  great  ttickler  for  the  covenant :  in  one  of 
his  fermons  before  the  court  martial,  1644,  he  fays,  "  Noble 
firs,  imitate  God,  and  be  merciful  to  none  that  have  finned  of 
malicious  wickednefs'j  meaning  the  royalifts,  who  were  fre- 
quently fly  led  malign  ants.  He  was  fome  time  minifter  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  in  Milk-llreet';  but  was  ejefted  thence  for  re- 
fafing  the  engagement,  and  became  afterwards  reft  or  of  St. 
Giles's  in  the  fields.  He  was  imprifoned  fix  montlis  in  the 
Towerj^  together  with  Mr.  Jenkin,  Dr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Wat- 

fon. 
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fon,  for  donrpiTing  againft  the  independent  government :  this 
was  commonly  called  Love's  plot.  They  appear,  fays  Mr. 
Granger,  to  have  been  equally  engaged  in  a  defign  to  rcftorc 
the  king ;  but  all  except  Love  were  pardoned  upon  their  fub- 
xniflion.  He  firft  began  the  morning  excrcife,  or  Icfture,  which 
was  long  continued  at  Cripplegate,  and  other  parts  of  the  city. 
It  is  now  changed  almoft  every  where  to  the  evening.  In  1660 
he  was  one  of  the  minifters  deputed  to  wait  on  the  king  at  the 
Hague;  and  in  1661,  one  of  the  commiffioncrs  at  the  Savoy. 
He  died  May  30,  1682,  aged  84  years.  His  works  are  chiefly 
fermons.  Mr.  Baxter  calls  him  "  an  old,  faithful  fervant  of 
God." 

CASES  (Peter  James),  a  painter,  born  at  Paris;  where 
he  alfo  died  in  tlie  mon^  of  June  17541  at  the  age  of  79. 
He  had  for  mailers  in  his  art  HouafTe,  and  afterwards  Bon 
Boullogne.  He  obtained  the  grand  prize  of  painting  in  1699, 
and  was  received  member  of  the  academy  in  1 704.  Cafes  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  painters  of  the  frcnch  fchool. 
His  drawing  is  cprreft  and  in  the  grand  Ityle,  his  compofitions 
fhew  a  happy  genius  ;  he  excels  in  draperies,  and  poiTefTes  an 
intelligence  in  the  chiaro-ofcuro  to  a  very  high  degree.  His 
ilroked  are  mellow,  and  his  pencil  brilliant.  Tliere  is  much 
freihnefs  in  his  tints.  This  famous  artift  worked  with  great  in- 
duftry ;  but  his  performances  are  not  all  of  equal  beauty.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  coldnefs  of  age  and  the 
weaknefs  of  his  organs  occafioned  him  to  produce  pidures 
which  betray  the  decline  of  his  powers.  Some  of  his  works 
may  be  feen  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  col- 
lege of  jefuLts,  at  the  houfe  of  charity,  at  the  petit  St.  Antoine, 
«t  the  chapel  of  la  JufRenne,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Mlirtin,  and 
particularly  at  St.  Germain- des-Pres,  where  he  has  rcprefented 
tke  lives  of  St.  Germain  and  of  St.  Vincent.  A  holy  family  at 
St.  Louis  de  Verfailles  is  much  admired,  and  is  one  of  his  beft 
productions.  Cafes  moftly  excelled  in  piAures  with  horfes. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  has  two  fine  pieces  by  this  painter,  which 
have  been  compared  for  their  execution  with  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio.     The  celebrated^  Le  Moine  was  a  fcholar  of  Cafes. 

CASIMIR  (Matthias  Sarbievski),  a  jefuit  of  Poland, 
and  excellent  latin  poet,  was  born  in  15^7;  and  is,  fays  BaiU 
let,  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  of  Ariftotle  and  other  antients, 
which  teaches  us  to  expe£l  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from 
the  climates  of  the  north.  The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of 
this  poet  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  produ£iions  of 
the  fineft  wits  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome ;  ahd  Grotius,  D. 
Heinfius,  and  others,  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  he  is  not 
only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior,  even  to  Horace  himfelf. 
Rapia  has  not  gone  fo  high :  he  allows  him  to  have  a  great 
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deal  of  fire  and  fublimity  in  his  compoGtions,  but  declares  Iiim 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.  Others,  who  have  owned  his  vi- 
vida  vis  animi,  his  great  force  of  genius,  have  criticifed  him  as 
too  extravagant  and  drained  in  his  expreHions ;  and  all  agree 
that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his  odes.  Menage, 
though  he  was  not  infenfible  of  Cafimir's  high  merit,  has  yet 
been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he  calls  his  vanity.  The  poor 
father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  has,  according  to  the 
ufual  privilege  of  poets,  boldly  proclaimed  the  immortality  of  his 
produ£lions ;  and  fays,  that  Horace  fhail  not  go  to  heaven  alone, 
but  that  he  alfo  will  attend  him,  and  be  a  companion  of  his 
immortality. 

Non  folus  olim  pnipcs  Iloratius 

Ibit  bifonnis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates ;  olorinilVc  late 
Cantibus,  j5£oliove  terras 

Teranet  volatu.     Me  quoque  defides 

Tranare  nimbos,  me  zephyris  fuper 
Inipxme  j)eadcre,  &  fercno 
Calliope  dcdit  ire  coelo,  &c. 

Meanwhile  Cafimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace,  but  that 
he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil  j  and  he  had  aftually  be- 
gun to  imitate  him  alio  in  an  epic  poem,  called  the  Lefciade, 
which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  books.  But  before  he  had 
made  any  great  progrcfs  in  this  work,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
die,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  at  Warfaw,  April  2,  164O  :  fincc 
which  there  have  been  many  editions  of  his  poems. 

CASLON  (William),  eminent  in  an  art  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  literature,  the  art  of  letter-founding,  was  born 
in  1692,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales  Owen  which  is 
tituated  in  Shropfliire.  Though  he  juflly  attained  the  chara£lcr 
of  being  the  Coryphaeus  in  that  employment,  he  was  not  brought 
up  to  the  bufmcfs ;  and  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Mores,  that  tnis 
handiwork  is  fo  concealed  among  the  artificers  of  it,  that  he 
could  not  difcover  that  any  one  had  taught  it  to  another ;  but 
every  perfon  who  had  iffed  it  had  learned  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination.  Mr.  Callon  ferved  a  regular  apprentice  (hip  to  an 
engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun -barrels,  and,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  carried  on  this  trade  in  Vine^ftreet,  near  the  Mi-* 
nories.  Hfe  did  not,  however,  folely  confine  his  ingenuity  to 
that  inftrument,  but  employed  hinifclf  likewife  in  making  tools 
for  the  book-binders,  and  for  the  chafing  of  filver  plate.  Whilft 
he  was  engaged  in  this  bulinefs,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  acciden- 
tally faw,  in  a  bookfeller's  (hop,  the  lettering  of  a  book  un- 
commonly neat  j  and  enquiring  who  the  artill  was  by  whom  the 
letters  were  made,  was  thence  induced  to  feek  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Callon.    Not  lor»g  after,  Mr.  Bowyer  took  Mr.  Caflon 
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to  Mr.  James's  foundery,  in  Bartholomew  clofc.  Caflon  had 
never  before  that  time  feen  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  ;  and  being 
aflced  by  his  friend,  if  he  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut 
types,  he  requefted  a  fingle  day  to  confider  the  matter,  and 
then  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could.  Upon  this 
anfwer,  Mr.  JJowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  Watts  had  fuch 
a  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent  him  500L  to  begin 
tlie  undertaking,  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  equal  afli- 
duity  and  fuccefs.  In  1720,  the  fociety  for  promoting  chriftian 
knowledge,  in  confequcnce  of  a  reprefentation  from  Mr.  Solomon 
Negri,  a  native  of  Damafcus  in  Syria,  who  was  well  (killed  in 
the  oriental  tongues,  and  had  been  profeflbr  of  arabic  in  places 
of  note,  deemed  it  expedient  to  print,  for  the  ufe  of  the  caftcrn 
churches,  the  new  teitament  and  pfalter  in  the  arabic  language, 
Thefe  were  intended  for*  the  benefit  of  the  poor  chriftian  s  in 
Paleftine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Arabia,  and  JEgypt,  the  confti- 
tution  of  which  countries  did  not  permit  the  exercife  of  the  art 
of  printing.  Upon  this  occ-ifion,  Mr.  Caflon  was  pitched  upon 
to  cut  the  fount ;  in  his  fpecimcns  of  which  he  dilUnguifhed  it 
by  the  name  of  englifli  arabic.  After  he  had  finilhed  this 
fount,  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  own  name  in  pica  roman,  and 
placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  arabic  fpecimens.  The 
name  being  feen  by  Mr.  Palmer  (the  reputed  author  of  ahiftory 
of  printing,  which  was,  in  fa6l,  written  by  Pfalmanaazar),  he  ad- 
vifed  our  artill  to, cut  the  whole  fount  of  pica.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  performance  exceeded  the  letter  of  the 
other  founders  of  the  time.  ,But  Mr.  Palmer,  whofe  circum- 
ilances  required  credit  with  thofe  whofe  bufmefs  would  have 
been  hurt  by  Mr.  Caflon 's  fuperior  execution,  repented  of  the 
advice  he  had  given  him,  and  endeavoured  to  difcourage  him 
from  any  farther  progrefs.  JVlr.  Caflon,  being  juftly  difgufted 
at  fuch  treatment,  applied,  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under  whofe  infpec- 
tion  he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beautiful  fount  of  englilh  which  was 
ufed  in  printing  Seldcn's  works,  and  the  coptic  types  that  were 
made  ufe  of  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Under 
the  farther  encouragement  of  Mr.  Eowfer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
Mr.  Watts,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  his  employment  ;  and 
Mr.  Bowyer  was  always  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  mailer, 
from  whom  he  had  learned  his  art.  In  this  art  he  arrived  at 
length  to  fuch  perfection,  that  he  not  only  freed  us  from  the 
neccflity  of  importing  types  from  Holland,  but  in  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  thofe  made  by  him,  he  fo  far  exceeded  the 
produdions  of  the  be  ft  artificers,  that  his  workmanfhip  was 
frequently  'exported  to  the  continent.  Indeed,  it  may  with 
great  jufticc  and  confidence  be  aflerted,  that  a  more  beautiful 
fpecimen  than  his  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Caflon's  full  fouiidery  was  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  iielmet-row, 
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Old-flrcet.  He  afterwards  removed  into  Ironmonger-row ;  and 
about  1735  into  Chifwell-ftroet,  where  his  foundcry  became, 
in  proccfs  of  time,  the  rtioft  capital  one  that  exifts  in  this  or  in 
foreign  countries.  Having  acquired  opulence  in  the  colirfe  of 
his  employment,  he  \\'as  put  into  the  commiflion  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  his  eldeft  fon  William  being  in  partnerfhip  with  him,  he 
retired,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  aftive  execution  of  bufi- 
nefs.  His  laft  country  r^fidence  was  at  Bethnal-grccn,  where 
he  died  Jan.  23;  1 766,  aged  74.  He  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Luke,  Middlefex,  in  which  parifli  all  his  different 
founderies  were  fituated,  and  where  tl^ey  are  ftill  carried  on  by 
his  family.  Mr.  Caflon  was  univerfaUy  ^deemed  as  a  firft-ratc 
artift,  a  tender  matter,  and  an  honeft,  friendly,  and  benevolent 
man  :  and  fir  Jolin  Hawkins  has  particularly  celebrated  his  hof- 
pitality,  his  fecial  qualities,  and  his  love  01  mufic. 

CASSIAN,  the  name  of  a  monk,  who  came  from  the  caft 
into  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century.  He  is  known 
in  church  hiftory  for  attempting  a  medium  between  the  errors 
of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  St.  Auguftin,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  two  extremes.  He  erefted  a  monaftery  near  Marfeilles, 
and  was  the  firft  who  embarked  in  this  undertaking  5  and  hence 
arofe  a  new  feft,  which  were  called  femi-pelagians.  Fauftus 
of  Riez,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Gennadius  of  Marfeilles,  Hilerias 
of  Aries,  and  Arnobius  the  younger,  were  its  principal  de- 
fenders. The  femi-pelagians  were  oppofed  by  the  whole  united 
forces  of  St.  Auguftin  and  Profper,  without  being  extirpated, 
or  overcome  by  them.  This  feft  was  condemned  by  fome  fy* 
nods,  and  was  rejedled  by  the  church. 

CASSINI  (Johannes  DoMiNicus),  an  excellent  aftronomer, 
was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town  in  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
June  8,  1635.  After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  in  his 
itudies  at  home,  he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of 
jcfuits  at  Genoa.  He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  latin  poetry, 
which  he  exercifed  fo  v^ry  early,  that  poems  of  his  were  pub- 
}iflied  when  he  was  but  1 1  years  old.  At  length  he  happened 
upon  books  of  aftronomy,  which  he  read,  and  obferved  upon 
with  great  eagemefs ;  and  felt  in  himfclf  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
proceed  farther  in  that  fcience.  He  purfued  the  bent  of  his 
inclinations,  and  in  a  fliort  time  made  fo  amazing  a  progrefs, 
that,  in  1650,  the  fenatc  of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  public 
mathematical  profeflbr.  He  was  not  more  than  15  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematics,  and 
made  obfervations  upon  the  heavens,  with  great  afliduity  and 
diligence.  In  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at  Bologne,  which  he 
obferved  with  great  accuracy ;  and  difcovcred,  that  comets  were 
not  bodies  accidentally  generated  in  the  he^venlv  regions,  as 
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had  ufually  been  fuppofed,  but  of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably 
governed  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he 
folved  an  agronomical  problem,  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus 
had  given  up  as  infolvable  ;  it  was,  to  determine  geometrically 
the  apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean 
place.  Jn  1653,  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correfk  and  fettle  a 
nueridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aftronomerinijyj. 
Thefc  were  prodigious  things  for  one  who  had  not  yet  attained 
his  20th  year.  In  1657  he  attended,  as  an  affiftant,  a  noble- 
man, who  was  fent  to  Rome  to  compofe  fome  differences,  which 
had  arjfen  between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations 
of  the  Po  ;  and  (hewed  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  affair,  that  in  1663,  Marius  Chigi,  brother  of 
pope  Alexander  VIL  appointed  him  infpe£lor-general  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino  5  and  he  had  afterwards 
committed  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  ncgle£l  liis  aftronomical  ftudies,  but 
cultivated  them  with  great  care.  He  made  many  difcoverieg 
relative  to  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  round  his  own  axis :  but  his  principal  point  in 
view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatellites, 
which  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  happily  effefled,  and 

Jubliftied  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomical  pieces,  in  1666. 
icard,  the  french  aftrononier,  getting  Caffini's  tables  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  *found  them  fo  very  ex  aft,  that  he  conceived  th& 
higheft  opinion  of  his  (kill ;  and  from  that  time  his  fame  in- 
creafed  fo  faft  in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him 
n  member  of  the  academy.  CalFnii  however  could  not  leave 
his  llation,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors  ;  and  therefore  Lewis 
requefted  of  pope  Clement  IX.  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bolopie, 
tliat  Caflini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France.  Leave 
was  granted  for  fix  years;  and  he  came  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  16^9,  where  he  was  immediately  made  the  king's 
aftronomer.  When  this  term  was  near  expiring,  the  pope  and 
the  fenate  of  Bologne  infifted  upon  his  return,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting his  revenues  and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been 
remitted  to  him  ;  but  the  miniftcr  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to 
ftay,  and  he  was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which 
fame  year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfervatory  of  Paris  had  been  finifhed  fome  time. 
The  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this  :  In  1638,  the  famcii^ 
minim  Merfennus  was  the  author  and  inilitutor  of  a  focicty, 
where  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk 
upon  phyfical  and  aftronomical  fubjecls*,  amoiiQ^  whom  were 
(iaffendus,  Des  Cartes,  IMonmour,  'riicvcnot,  DulliaUius,  our 
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countryman  Ilobbcs,  &c.  and  this  fociety  was  kept  up  by  t 
fucccflion  of  fiich  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewis  XiV. 
confulcrinp;  that  a  number  of  fuch  men  acling  in  a  body 
would  I'uccccd  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of  fciencc, 
tlirtH  if  they  aftcd  fcparately,  each  in  his  particular  art  or  pro^ 
vincc,  eil'Hbliihed  under  the  diredion  of  Colbert,  in  1666,  the 
roval  academy  of  fciences :  and  for  the  advancement  of  aftro- 
nomy  in  particular,  ercd^cd  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and 
furni filed  it  with  all  kinds  of  inflrumcnts  that  were  neceiTary  to 
make  obfcrvations.  The  foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid 
in  1^6;,  and  the  building  completed  in  1670.  Cafliniwasap- 
pciiued  to  be  the  firft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory  ^  and  he  took 
pofi'cHion  of  it  Sept.  1671,  when  he  fet  himfelf  in  good  earneft 
to  the  buP.ncfs  of  his  profeflion.  In -1672  he  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  tlie  fun,  by  comparing  fomc 
obfcrvations  which  he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were 
made  at  the  fame  time  in  America.  In  1677  he  demonftrated 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  performed 
ill  nine  hours  and  fifty-eight  minutes,  from  the  motion  of  a 
fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts*  In  16^4  he  difcovcred  four  fa* 
tcUites  of  Saturn,  belides  that  which  Huygens  had  found  out. 
In  1693  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  his  tables  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  corredled  by  later  obftrvations.  In  1695  he  took  a 
journey  to  Bologne,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he 
had  fixed  there  in  1655;  and  he  (liewed,  in  the  prefcncc  of 
eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the  lead 
during  that  40  years.  In  1700  he  continued  the  meridian  hnc 
through  r  rancf,  which  Picard  had  begun,  to  the  extremeft 
fouthern  part  of  that  country. 

After  CafTini  had  inhabited  the  rcyal  obfervatory  for  more 
tlir.n  40  years,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his  royal 
nalwcr  1))'  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoverics,  which  he  pub-. 
hiVxd  Ircni  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  for 
lis  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  tcpl.  14,  1712,  and  was  fuc-r 
cccded  by  his  only  fon  John  James  Cafilni. 

C-:SSliSl  (James),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  his  fiicceflbr  in 
the  acacicmy  of  fciciiccs,  inherited  the  talents  of  his  father.  A 
perpendicular  was  v/i.nting  to  the  meridian  of  France :  he  de- 
fcril)Cu  it  in  1733  iVoni  Pjris  to  St.  Malo,  and  lengthened  it  in 
i73.|  from  Paris  to  t!ie  Rhine,  near  Stralburg.  He  died  in 
175^;,  at  th.c  age  of  84,  at  his  ellate  of  Thuri,  near  to  Cler- 
mont in  Beauvoiiis.  The  memoirs  of  the  academy  are  enriched 
with  fcvcral  of  his  obfervatior.s.  He  is  ranked  among  the  belt 
-.{Rronoraers  that  have  appc;lred  in  Europe.  Two  works  of  hiti 
are  in  \irv:\t  eHimation,  i.  The  elements  of  aflronomy  j  with 
aJlronomieal  tables,  17^0,  2  vol.  4to.  2.  Magnitude  and  figure 
of  the  earth. 
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CASSINI  DE  Thury  (CiESAR  FRAN901S),  fon  of  the  fubjeft 
of  the  preceding  article,  nobie  Siennefe,  direftor  of  the  obfer- 
vatory,  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of  the  learned 
inftitution  of  Bologna,  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  of  Mu- 
nich, &c.  was  born  at  Paris  the  17th  of  June  1714.  The  cares 
of  his  father,  in  concurrence  with  the  happy  difpofitions  of  the 
fon,  were  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  at  ten  years  old  he 
calculated  the  phafes  of  the  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  that  was  ex- 
pedted  for  the  year  1727.  Admitted  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1735,  as  fupernumerary  adjun£\.  At  the  age  of  21 
he  employed  himfclf  upon  the  verification  of  the  meridian  that 
palfes  through  the  obfervatory,  in  which  he  correfted  fome  tri- 
lling errors.  The  projeA  of  making  a  geometrical  defcription 
of  France  bcipg  foon  after  adopted,  young  Caflini  gave  himfelf 
up  to  this  undertaking  with  all  the  activity  natural  to  his  age» 
and  devoted  to  it  a  part  of  his  attention  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Engineers  and  furveyors  were  fent  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  kingdom  for  taking  the  plans  and  tracing  the  maps  in 
which  the  mod  minute  particulars  are  faithfully  given.  The 
geographers  did^not  confine  themfelves  to  the  marking  dowa 
all  the  ufual  obje£ls  even  to  infulated  cottages,  but  they  have 
reprefented  the  face  of  the  country  as  far  as  was  poflible.  The 
government|;ave  great  encouragements  to  this  undertaking ;  and 
Caffini,  who  had  follicited  thel'e  en^uragements>  had  the  con- 
folation  to  fee  this  long  and  difiicult  labour  alraoft  entirely  tcr-» 
minatcd.  He  died  of  the  fmali  pox,  Sept.  4,  1784.  His  cha- 
racUr  was  frank  and  open.  His  foul  feemed  to  be  inacccITiblc 
to  envy  or  hatred,  but  extremely  fenfible  to  friend{l;ip.  Though 
admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  the  great,  he  always  maintained 
the  refpeft  that  was  due  to  him.  Being  at  Vienna  in  June  1761, 
to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  he  met  with  thofe  diftinftions 
from  the  emperor  Francis,  the  emprefs  queen  and  other  princes 
of  the  empire,  which  his  merit  dcferved. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  AuRELius),  a  man  of  eminence 
in  many  rcfpeds,  and  called  by  way  of  diftiniflion  "  the  fenator," 
was  born  in  Italy,  fomething  later  than  463.  He  had  as  liberal 
an  education  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded  ; 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learning, 
and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy* 
Thcodoric  fir  ft  made  him  governor  of  Sicily ;  and  when  he  had 
fufiiciently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  in  the  adminiilra- 
tion  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards,  about  490,  to 
his  cabinet  cunncils,  and  appointed  him  to  be  his  fecretary, 
licncclorward  he  had  all  the  places  and  honours  at  his  com- 
mand, which  Thcodoric  had  to  beftow  ;  and,  after  running 
through  all  the  employments  of  the  government,  was  raifed  to 
|hc  conlulatc,  wiach  he  adminiitered  alone,  in  514.     He  wvls 

con- 
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continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Atha- 
laric,  wHo  fuccceded  Theodoric,  about  524;  but  afterwards, 
in  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  oflSces  by  king  Vitiges,  ho 
renounced  a  fecular  life,  and  retired  into  a  monaftcry  of  his 
own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria.  Here  he  led 
the  life  of  a  man  gf  letters,  a  philofophetj  and  a  chriilian.  He 
entertained  himfelf  with  forming  and  improving  feveral  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  mechanical  way,  fuch  as  fun-dials,  water  hour-glaffcs, 
perpetual  lamps,  &c.  He  colle£lcd  a  very  noble  and  curious 
library,  which  hq  enlarged  and  improved  by  feveral  books  of 
his  own  compofmg-  .  About  556  he  wrote  two  books,  de  Divi- 
nis  Le£tionibus ;  and  afterwards  a  book  de  Orthographia,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  93d 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters ;  ten  of 
which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  name  of  kings 
Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  and  two  in  his  own.  He  compofed 
alfo  12  books  de  rebus  geftis  Gothorum,  which  are  only  extant 
in  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes;  though  it  has  been  furmifed, 
that  a  manufcript  of  Cafliodorus  is  flill  remaining  in  fome  of 
the  libraries  in  France.  He  wrote  alfo  a  confmentary  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  feveral  other  pieces  theological  and  critical.  Father 
Simon  has  fpoken  of  him  thus :  "  There  .is  no  need,*'  fays  he, 
**  of  examining  Cafliodorus's  commentaries  on  the  pfalms, 
which  is  almoft  but  an  abridgment  of  St.  Auguftin's  Commen* 
taries,  as  he  owns  in  his  preface.  But  befides  tliefe  commen- 
taries, we  have  an  excellent  treatife  of  this  author's,  intituled 
De  inftitutione  ad  Divinas  Lec>iones,  which  fhews,  that  he  un- 
derftood  the  criticifm  bf  the  fcriptures,  and  that  he  had  marked 
out  what  were  the  belt  things  of  this  nature  in  the  antient 
doftors  of  the  church.  In  the  fame  book  Cafliodorus  gives 
many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures ;  and  he 
takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers  who  have  made  com- 
mentaries upon  the  bible,  &c." 

Upon  the  whole,  Cafliodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man ;  and  we  think  that  thofe  have  done  him  no  more 
than  juftice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  itar,  which  flionc 
out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age.  When  he  died 
we  cannot  precifely  determine ;  but  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  that,  whenever  it  was,  he  could  not  be  Icfv  than  100  years  . 
old.  His  works  have  been  colle£led  aud  printed  feveral  times ; 
but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Rohan,  1679,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  the  notes  and  diflertations  of  John  Garretus,  a  be- 
nedicline  monk. 

CAS TAGNO  (Akdruw  del),  the  firft  painter  of  Tufcany 
M'lio  underftood  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  Dominico  de  Venife, 
who  had  learned  it  of  Anthony  de  Mefl'ina,  being  come  to  Flo- 
rence, Andrew  dd  Caib^no  courted  his  fricndfliip  and  wormed 
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out  the  fccret  from  him.  He  afterwards  conceived  fuch  a  deadly 
jealoufy  acrainft  Dominico  his  friend  and  bencfa£lor,  that,  un- 
mindful of  the  obligations  he  owed  him,  he  one  evening  aflaf- 
finated  him.  Dominico,  not  recognizing  his  murderer,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  of  this  cruel  friend,  of  whofe 
treachery  he  was  not  aware,  and  died  in  his  arms.  Caftagno  on 
his  death-bed  confeffed  the  horrid  deed,  the  author  of  which 
had  never  been  difcovered.     His  corpfe  was  attended  to  the 

frave  by  the  hatred  and  indignation  ot  the  public.  No  fooner 
ad  he  learnt  the  fecret  of  iJominico,  than  he  fet  about  feveral 
works  at  Florence  which  were  greatly  admired.  It  was  he  who 
in  1478  executed  by  order  of  the  republic  the  pifture  which  re- 
prefents  the  execution  of  the  confpirators  againft  the  Medicis. 

CASTALDI  (Cornelius),  was  born  at  Feltri,  of  an  antient 
family,  in  1480.  He  addi^ed  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
bar  and  to  poetry,  thus  enlivening  the  drynefs  of  jurifprudence 
by  the  charms  or  verfe.  His  country  having  charged  him  with 
its  affairs  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  fulfilled  tn<;  purpofes  of 
his  embaffy  with  advantage  to  his  country  and  honour  to  him- 
felf. Padua,  where  he  fettled  himfelf  in  marriage,  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  endowment  of  a  college.  He  ended  his  days  in 
1537,  at  the  age  of  57.  His  poems,  a  long  time  unknown, 
were  firfl:  publifhed  by  the  abbe  Conti,  a  Venetian,  in  1757,  4to. 
They  con G ft  of  both  latin  and  Italian  pieces  ;  the  latter  dif«^ 
play  an  uncommon  gracefulnefs  and  eafe  in  their  compofition, 
and  an  abundance  of  images :  the  former  evince  a  good  tafte* 
for  antiquity.  The  life  of  the  author,  written  with  an  elegant 
(implicity  by  a  patrician  of  Venice,  is  at  the  head  of  this  eftima* 
We  colledion. 

CASTALIO  (Sebastian),  was  born  at  Chatillon,  on  tlic 
Rhone,  in  15 15.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip  for  him,  during  the  ftay  he  made  at  Strafbburg  in  1540 
?nd  1541,  that  he  lodged  him  for  fome  days  at^his  houfe,  and 
procured  him  a  regent's  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva.  Caftalio, 
after  continuing  in  this  office  near  three  years,  was  forced  to 
quit  it  in  1544,  on  account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he 
held  concerning  Solomon's  fong  and  thrift's  defcent  into  hell. 
He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  was  made  greek  profeflbr,  and 
died  in  that  place,  Dec.  39,  1563.  He  incurred  the  high  dif- 
pleafure  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  who  loaded  him  with 
foul  language,  for  differing  from  them  concerning  predeftina- 
tion  and  the  punifhment  of  heretics.     They  called  him  a  pa- 

Sift,  which' was  a  moft  unreafonablc  accufation.  They  faid  he 
ad  tranflated  the  bible  into  latin  at  the  inftigation  of  the  devil. 
**  Unum  eft  (crimen)  quod  biblia  tranftulerim  impulfu  in- 
ftinftuque  diaboli.  Cogitate  quam  vcrifimiliter  hoc  fcripfcrunt." 
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When  rivers  overflow,  they  frequently  carry  down  fevcral  pieces 
of  wood,  which  any  body  may  lawfully  get  and  keep  for  his  own 
life.  Callalio,  who  was  very  poor,  and  had  a  wife  and  eight 
children,  got  with  a  harping-iron  fome  wood  floating  upon  the 
Khine.  When  Calvin  and  Beza  heard  of  it,  they  proclaimed 
every  where  that  he  had  ilolen  fome  wood  belonging  to  his 
neighbour  [c]. 

CASTEELS  (Peter),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1684.  He 
painted  birds  and  flowers  with  fome  fucccfs.  In  1726  he  pub^ 
Hlhed  f  2  plates  of  birds  and  fowls  which  he  had  deflgned  and 
etched  himfeif.  He  had  been  fettled  in  England  many  years ; 
when  he  retired  in  1735  to  Tooting,  to  defign  for  callico- 
printers.     Died  at  Richmond,  May  16,  1749. 

CASTEL  (Lewis  Bertrand),  a  geometrician  and  philofo- 
pher,  born  at  Montpellicr  in  1688,  entered  himfeif  6f  the  je«r 
fuits  in  1703,  was  noticed  by  Fontenelle  and  by  pcre  dc  Tour-^ 
nemine  for  the  fpecimens  he  gave  of  his  early  proficiency.  The 
young  man  was  then  in  the  country ;  they  invited  him  to  the 
capital.  Caftel  w^nt  from  Touloufe  to  Paris  towards  the  end 
of  1720.  He  fupported  the  idea  that  his  eilays  had  given  of 
him.  The  firft  work  he  publiQied  was  histreatife  of  TJnivcrfal 
gravity,    2   vols.    i2mo,    1724.     All  depended,  according  to 

[c]   His  works  are  very  coriiderablci  on  opinions  was,    that  the  political  laws   of 

arcouni  both  of  ihcir  quality  and  thcirnum-  Mofes  bind  all  nations.     His  notes  on  the 

bcr.  He  difcovered  great  knov^ledge  of  the  EpilUc  to  the  Romans  were  condemned  by 

Jatin>  greek,  and  hebre^v  languages.     In  the  church  of  Baiil,  becaufe  they  oppofcd 

1545    he    printed  at  Bdfil  fcur  hooks  of  the  do^rine  of  predcftination  and  effioa" 

dialogues,  containing  the  principal  hillo-  cious  grace.     His  principal  work  is  a  latin 

ries  of  the  bible,  in  elegant  latin,  fo  that  and  french  tranflation  of  the  fcrtpttircsy 

youth  might  thereby  make  a  proficiency  in  which  is  differently  fpoken  of  by  writers, 

piety,  and  in  the  latin  tongue  at  the  fame  He  began  his  latin  traoAation  at  Geneva 

time.     He 'ptibiifhcd  in    1546  a  tranila-  rn  1542,  and  finilhed  it  at  Bafil  in  T>^q« 

tton   of  the    Sibylline    verfes    into  laiin  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  155 1,  and  dcdi- 

lieroic  verfe,  and  of  the  books  of  Mofes  cated  by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.    king 

into  latin   prufe,  with  notes.     This  was  ot  bn'^land.     He  publiQted  a  fecond  edi* 

followed,  in  1547,  by  his  latin  verfion  of  lion  of  it   in  155-^  and  another  in  I5s6« 

the  pfdlms  of  David,  and  ot'  ai!  the  other  The  ediiinn  of  1 57  ^  is  moftedeemed.  The 

fangs  found  in  fcripture.     In    i '4^,    he  french  verfion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II. 

prnucd  agreckpccmon  tiie  iuc  ofjohn  the  of  Fnnce,  and  printed  at  Balil   in  15$  v 

b.tptift,  and  a  paraphrafc  on  the  prophecy  T^c  fault  which  has  been   moft  generally 

of  Jonah,    in  latin  vcrfc.       He  tranflared  condemned  in  his  latin  tranftatlon,  is  th« 

feme  pad-iges  of  Homer,  and  fome  books  affcdlation  of  ulingonly  claffical  terms.  He 

of  XcnophonandSt.  Cyril.    He  alfo  turned  is  accufcd,    but  without  juft  ground,    of 

into  latin  fevcral  treatifcs  of  the  fanr.ous  having  run  into  the  ether  extremes  in   his 

Ochinus,  particularly  the  thirty  dialogues,  french  tranflation  ;  that  is,  of  having  made 

fome  of  which  fcem  to  favour  polygamy,  ufe  of  low  and  vulgar  terms.  Some  people 

He  advanced  fome  fingular  notions  in  his  arc  very  unfortunate,  they  can  never  avoid 

notes  on  the  books  of  Mofes;  as  for  in-  cenfure.     If  any  other  man  than  Cadalio 

ftat.ce,    that  the    bodies    of    malefaftors  (fays  Baylc)  had  made  this  tranflation  of 

ought  not  be  left  on  the  gibbets ;  and  that  the  fcriptures,  fcarce  any  fault  would  have 

ihey  ought  not  to  be  puniflied  with  death,  been  fcund  with  the  ftvle. 
but  with  flaverjr.     His  rcafon  for  thcfe 
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him,  on  two  principles,  the  gravity  df  bodies,  and  the  aflion  of. 
minds;  the  former  giving  them  a  continual  tendency  to  reft, 
the  other  renewing  their  motion.     This  dodlrine,  the  key  to  the 
fyftem  of  the  univcrfe,  as  he  pretended,  did  not  appear  to  be 
fo  to  the  abbe  Saint  Pierre.     'I'hough  the  friend  of  the  mathe- 
matician, he  attacked  him ;  the  jefuit  anfwered.     The  papers 
on  both  fides  fhewed  much  refleftion,  tliough  in  a  Angular  chan- 
nel.  The  fecond  work  of  pcrc  Cailel  was  his  plan  of  an  abridge 
cd  fyftem  of  mathematics,  Paris  1727,  4to,  which  was  foon  foi-. 
lowed  by  an  univerfal  fyftem  of  mathematics,  1 728,410,  This  work 
was  applauded  both  in  England  and  France.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  admitted  him  of  their  body.  His  ocular  harpfichord  com- 
pletely difplaycd  the  natural  fertility  of  his  mind  in  inventions. 
His  fyftems  at  firft  were  no  more  than  hypothefes  ;  but  by  in- 
fenfible  degrees  he  thought  he  ftiould  realize  them.     As  a  geo- . 
metrician  he  might  demonftrate  the  analogy  between  founds  and 
colours  'y    but  it  could  only  be  fome  wealthy  blockliead  who 
fhould  attempt  to  conftruft  fo  expenfive  a  machine  as  his  harp- 
fichord, and  the  execution  of  which  was  imprafticable.  It  mult 
however  be  confefied,  thatlhis  fanciful  projeft  gave  birth  to  fome 
ufeful   difcoveries.      The#Vrai   fyfteme  de  phyfique   gcnerjl<» 
de  Newton,  1743,  4to,  did  him  more  honour  in  the  opinion 
of  feveral  of  the  learned,  though  it  was  difplcafing  to  others. 
He  reverenced  the  engli(h  philofopher,  though  his  doftrine  ap- 
peared to  him  but  little  adapted  to  reveal  the  true  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe.     "  Newton  and  l^efcartes,  faid  he,  are  nearly  on  a 
par  in  regard  to  invention  ;  but  the  latter  had  more  facility  and 
elevation;  the  other,  with  lefs  facility,  was   more   profound. 
Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  cljarader  of  the  two  nations:  the  french 
genius  builds  upwards,  the  cnglilh  genius   downwards.     E  ich 
of  them  had  the  ambition  to  make  a  world,  as  Alexander  had 
that  of  conquering  it,  and  both  had  grand  ideas  of  nature." 
There  is  like  wife  by  pere  Caftel  a  traft  intituled.  Optic  of  co- 
lours, Paris,   1740,  i2mo,  with  other  producSUons  of  lefs  con- 
iequence,  to  be  feen  in  the  iV^emoires  de  1  revoux,  in  which 
he  was  for  fome  time  concerned.     The  ftyle  of  Caftel  partook 
of  the  fire  of  his  genius  and  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination. 
The  converfation  turning  one  day,  in  prefence  of  Fontenellc, 
on  the  marks  of  originality  in  the  works  of  this  fcholar,  fome- 
body  faid,  "  But  he  is  mad." — "  I  know  it,"  returned  Fonte- 
nellc, **  and  1  am  forry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  great  pity  !   But  I  like 
him  better  for  being  original  and  a  little  mad,  than  I  (hould  if 
he  were  in  his  fenfes  without  being  original."  Pere  Caftel  died  the 
I  ith  of  January  1757,  at  the  age  of  68.     The  abbe  dc  la  Porte 
pubUftied  in  1763,  i2mo,  at  Paris  under  the  imprint  of  Amfter- 
dam,  L'efprit,  les  faillies  &  fmgularitcs  du  pere  Caftel.     Tht^ 
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author  treats  on  a  great  number  of  fubjeAs ;  and  though  he 
enters  deeply  into  none^  yet  he  thinks  xnuch|  and  fometimes 
very  welU 

CASTELL  (Edmund),  a  divine  of  the  hft  century,  who 
deferves  to  be  recorded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  literary 
generofity,  joined  to  literary  induftry,  was  bom,  in  1606,  at 
Hatley  in  Cambridgefliire.  After  going  through  a  courfc  of 
grammatical  education,  he  became  a  member,  1621^  of  £ma« 
nuel  colkgc,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  i;nany  years. 
Afterwards,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  college  for  t^e  conve* 
nience  of  the  library  there,  which  was  of  great  fervic^  to  him 
in  compiling  his  grand  work,  his  Lexicon  heptaglotton.  In  due 
courfe,  he  took  the  fevcral  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  and  of  B. 
and  D.  D.  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  occaiioned  his  being 
chofen  F.  R.  S.  His  Lexicon  heptaglotton  coft  him  the  affi* 
duous  labour  of  1 7  years.  The  unwearied  diligence  which  he 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  injured  his  health,  and  impaired 
his  conilitution.  Befides  this,  the  work  was  the  entire  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  for  he  fpent  upon  it  upwards  of  i2,oool.  The 
truth  of  this  is  pofitively  aflerted  h)^  Mr.  Heame,  whofc  au- 
thority for  it  was  a  letter  which  he  hail  under  Dr.  Caftell's  own 
hand.  Heame  pathetically  and  juftly  complains,  that  our  author 
ihould  meet  with  fo  "very  poor  a  reward"  for  his  incredible  and 
indeed  herculean  labours.  His  ecclefiaflical  preferments  were, 
firft,  the  fmall  vicarage  of  Hatfield  Peverell,  in  Eflex,  and  af- 
terwards the  redlory  of  Wodeham  Walter,  in  the  fame  county  ; 
and  in  1663  [d]  he  became  reftor  of  Higham  Gobion,  in  Bed- 
fordfhire.  The  doftor,  in  1666,  having  wafted  his  patrimony, 
and  incurred  heavy  debts,  was  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs; 
when,  probably  in  confideration  of  his  learned  labours,  and 
diCnterefted  generpfity,  the  royal  favour  began  to  fmile  upon 
him.  In  that  y^ar,  he  was  made  king's  chaplain  and  arabic 
profeffor  at  Cambridge  5  and  in  1668  he  obtained  a  prebend 
of  Canterbury.  In  the  next  year  he  publiftied  his  Lexicon 
heptaglotton ;  but  the  publication  procured  him  no  compenfation 
for  his  large  expences  and  his  indefatigable  diligence.  The 
copies  of  the  book  lay  almoft  entirely  unfold  upon  his  hands. 
In  1673  he  told  a  friend,  "  he  had  ac  leaft  1000  copies  left; 
and  found  none  that  regarded  the  work  or  author,  of  thofe  that 
once  fed  him  with  better  promifes." 

Dr.  Caftell's  induftry  and  liberality  were  not  confined  to  his 
lexicon.  He  was  eminently  affiftant  to  Dr.  Walton,  in  the  ce«* 
lebrated  edition  of  the  Polyglott  bible.    This  is  acknowledged 

[o]  llie  bond  for  payment  of  his  is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  he  had  thA 
Unths  is  dated  May  27,  i6(>3  ;  but  there    re^ory  two  years  earlier. 

by 
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by  Walton,  who,  after  compUmcnting  our  aut^br^s  erudition 
and  modefty,  mentions  the  diligence  he  employ^  upon  the  fa^* 
znaritan,  the  fyr;ac,  the  arabic,  and  the  aethiopic  verAons  j  his 
having  given  a  latin  tranfiation  of  the  Cantic^eSi  under  the  lalt 
verfion ;  and  his  adding  to  all  of  them  learned  notes.  Thefe 
acknowledgments,  however,  were  by  no  means-  equal  to  Caf- 
tell's  merit  and  fervices ;  for  he  tranflated  feveral  books  of  the 
new  teftament,  and  the  fyriac  verfion  of  Job  where  it  differs  from 
the  arabic  *.  We  know  of  nothing  farther  publiflied  by  Dr. 
Caftell,  excepting  a  thin  4to  pamphlet,  in  1660,  intituled,  ^^Sol 
Anglise  oriens  aufpiciis  Caroli  II.  regum  glorioiiinmi }  and 
adorned  with  an  admirable  head  of  that  monarch.  From  a 
letter  of  our  author's,  wliich  is  ftill  extant,  and  was  written  In 
1674,  it  appears,  that  the  many  difcouragcments  he  had  met 
with,  had  not  extinguiQied  his  ardour  for  the  promotion  of 
oriental  literature  [e J.  The  fame  letter  (hews,  that  in  his 
application  to  the  learned  languages,  he  had  forgotten  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  native  tongue,  and  that  even  his  orthography 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Caftell  died  at  Higham  Gobion,  in  i(«^5,  being  about  79  years 
of  age.  His  oriental  manufcripts,  38  in  number,  19  in  hebrew, 
13  in  arabic,  and  6  in  asthiopic,  to  all  which  the  effigies  of  the 
do£tor  were  affixed,  and  his  name  infcribed  in  them,  were  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  public  library  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  Emanuel  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  Dr.  Caftell 
bequeathed  1 1 1  printed  books ;  to  St.  John's  college  a  fiiver 
tankard,  weighing  26  ounces,  value  7I.  on  condition  his  name 
Ihould  be  infcribed  on  it  j  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  bifliop 
of  London  (to  whom  he  acknowledges  the  higheil  obligations}, 
100  copies  of  the  heptagloft  Lexicon,  with  all  hi^ bibles  and 
other  oriental  parts  of  holy  fcripture,  in  number  5a  [f].  The 
reft  of  his  books  were  fold  by  auGion  at  Cambridge  in  June 
]68o.  It  is  fuppofed  that  about  500  of  his  lexicons  were  un- 
fold at  the  time  of  his  death,  Thefe  were  placed  by  Mrs. 
Crifp,  Dr.  Cadell's  niece  and  executrix,  in  a  room  of  one  of 
her  tenant's  houfes  at  Martin,  in  Surry,  where  for  many  years 
they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rats,  who  made  fuch  havoc  among  - 
them,  that  when  they  came  into  poileilion  of  this  lady's  execu'^ 
tors,  fcarcely  one  complete  volume  could  be  formed  out  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  whole  load  of  learned  rags  fold  only  for  7I. 
Dr.  Caftell  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Higham  Gobion,  where, 
in  his  life-time,  he  creeled  a  monument,  being  a  tablet  of  black 

[k]  Written  to  Dr.  Spencer,  and  pre-  he  forgot  to'  mention  that  Ca(lell  not  only 

ferved  in  the  manulcript  libraiy  at  Lam-  fpent  iiis  whole  gratuity  on  the  work,  but 

^eth.  loooi.  befides* 

♦  Dr.  Walton  mentions  the  gratuities         [f]  The  legacy  to  the  bi(bop  of  London 

«yhich  he  beftowed  on  the    learned  men  was  appraifed  by  Mr.  Edward  Mj!lington 

who  affiled  him  in  hit  undcrcakinj.     But  (the  bookfcller)  at  241!  20s. 

piarble 
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marble  on  a  ^hitc  (lone  frame,  on  which  there  is  an  infcrjp-* 
lion,  that,  n^her  by  its  latinity  nor  by  its  execution,  rellecU 
much  honour  an  his  tafte. 

CASTELVEmO  (Lewi«?\  an  Italian  critic,  famous  for  his 
paits,  but  more  famous  for  hit>  fplceu  and  llUnaiurc,  was  born 
at  Modena  in  1505.  Being  dcfpifcd  for  his  poverty  by  tli'j  i;^- 
norant  part  of  mankind,  and  hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the 
learned,  fays  Mcrcri,  he  left  his  own  couiUry,  and  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  rcfidcd  at  the  c^urt  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian 11.  After  fix  years  abicnce  he  returned  to  Modena,  and 
didinguiihed  him fclf  chiefly  by  hit?  commentary  upon  Ariitotic*s 
Poetics  J  whcre>  Rapin  affurcs  us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
iind  fomething  to  except  againll  in  the  text  of  Ariilorle.  He 
attacked  his  contempora.ry  and  rival  in  polite  literature,  Han- 
nibal Caro,  as  we  have  obferved  under  his  article ;  and  the 
quarrel  did  not  end  without  many  f.itirical  pieces  written  on 
both  fides  in  verfc  and  profe.  Caftelvetro  however  was  aifiilcd 
here  by  his  friends :  for  though  he  knew  how  to  lay  down  rules 
for  writing  poetry,  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf. 
This  critic  at  length  fell  under  the  cognifance  of  the  inquifjtion 
at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much  defer- 
ence to  the  new  opinions,  and  not  enough  to  tlie  old.  This 
topic  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his  travels  into 
Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  ellabliihed  j  and  we  fup- 
pofc  it  had  infecled  his  converfation  and  writings.  He  had 
a  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then  was,  before  a 
council ;  but  the  pope  acquainted  tlie  cardinal  of  Mantua,  his 
legate,  that  fuice  Cailclvetro  had  been  accufed  before  the  inqui- 
fition  at  Rome,  it  was  neceiTary  for  Iiln)  to  appear  thcre^  under 
the  character  of  a  pcvfon  accufed.  Upon  the  pope's  afluring 
him  of  high  honours  if  he  was  found  innocent,  and  of  clemency 
if  guilty,  he  appeared  before  tlic  inquifuion,  and  was  examined 
in  October  1560:  but  finding  hlmfelf  embarraii'ed  by  the  quef- 
tions  put  to  him,  and  efpecially  in  regard  to  a  book  of  Ale- 
lanfthon,  which  hj  had  tranilatod  into  Italian,  he  durft  not 
truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  lied.  *  He  went  to  Bafil  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  purfued  the  (ludy  of  the  belles  lettres  to  the 
time  of  his  death  j  and  this  happened  Feb.  2C,   1571  [g]. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Baltha/.ak),  an  eminent  italian  noble- 
man, was  defccnded  from  an  illullrious  and  ancient  family,  and 
born  iu  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the  duchy  of  Mautua, 
Dec.  6,  1478.  On  coming  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  maftcrs 
appointed  him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

[o]  We  learn  from  the  Mcnagiana.tbat  it  coll  him  hulf  bis  life   in  compofing.- 

C^llclvetro's  houfc  bci:)jr  oa  fire  at  Ljons,  His  oilier  pic».es  arc  ji:fciiorto  his  Poetics  j 

hecricioutAl  j^oeuca  !  **Savcmy  poeiics!'*  and  his  pottlju mows  woiks  fall  greatly  fhort 

vhich  (hews  that  he  co;:i:ir red  this  wot Ic  ot  that  pcrtediun   to   which,    if   he  hai 

as  the  bell  of  hii  performances.    Indeed  it  lived  to  correct  ihemj  they  would   pio- 

eujiit  to  be  (o,  if  vvlul  is  Uil  be  true,  that  b^bly  luyi  altuticd. 
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freek  and  latin  tongnes :  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  inftrufted 
J  Demetrias  Chalcondylas  of  Conftantinople,  who  then  re-* 
fided  at  Milan.     He  Itkewife  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 

fainting,  fculpture,  and  architect ure,  as  appears  from  the  book 
e  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  \  and  he  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Urbin  and  Buonaroti,  though  in- 
comparable artifts,  never  thought  their  works  perfetf^i  unlefs 
they  had  the  approbation  of  Calliglione. 

When  Caftiglione  was  i8  years  of  age,  he  went  into  military 
fervice  under  Lewis    Sforza,  duke  of    Milan  ;    but  his    fa- 
ther dying  foon  after,  and  fome  difaftrous  circumflances  over- 
taking that  ftate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  and  return- 
to  Mantua.     He  engaged  a  fecond  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
duke,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
duft :  but  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  to  fee  other 
courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither  at  the  very 
time  that  Julius  11.  obtained  the  popedom.     His  fame  was  not- 
unknown  to  this  pontiff;  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his 
abilities  and  merit  made  him  write  to  Guido  Ubaldo  duke  of 
Urbino,  his  couiin,  that  if  he  would  fend  him  to  the  court  of 
Rome  in  his  o,wn  name,  with  the  charaf^er  of  a  public  minifter^ 
he   fliould  take   it  as  a  lingular  obligation.      Caftiglione   was 
26  years  of  age ;  and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  ambaflador  to 
pope  Julius,  to  accommodate  afPnirs  of  the  higheft  importance. 
He  was  fent  upon  a  fecond  embafly  to  Lewis  XIL  of  France, 
and  upon  a  third  to  Henry  VII.  of  England ;  whither  he  went 
to  be  invefted  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke 
his  mafter.     On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  received  with  all 
the  marks  of  honour  and  efteem ;   being  met  at  the  port  where 
he  landed  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  then  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  accompanied  by  many  other  lords,  and  a  king  at 
arms.     After  he  had  difpatched  his  bufinefs  here,  and  was  re- 
turned home,  to  gratify  the  ^  importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariofto 
his   particular  friend,   he  began  his  celebrated  work,   «*   the 
Courtier;"  which  in  a  fmall  (pace  of  time  he  completed  at 
Rome,  in  March  15 16.     From  this  work  we  may  perceive  how 
intimate  he  was  with  the  greek  and  latin  authors,  having  here 
gleaned  together  the  firft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up, 
as  it  were,  in  a  (ingle  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity. 
The  book  has  been  univcrfally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad,  often  reprin(ed,  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages. 
It  is  full  of  moral  and  political  inftruclions  -,  and,  if  we  jQ^k 
the  Italian  tongue  in  its  perfefiion,  it  is  faid  that  it  can  no 
where  be  found  better  than  here. 

Caftiglione  was  highly  cftcemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
Francifco  Moria^  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  minifter  of  ftate^ 
as  well  in  civil  as  military  aflairs ;  and  foi  his  Ceirviccs,  particu* 
«    Vol.  in.  C  c  My 
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latly  at  die  ftcge  of  Miraiulobi  at  which  pope  Julias  was  pve^ 
fent^  macie  him  a  free  gift  of  the  cailie  of  Nuvolara,  in  tlic 
county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  molt  ample  privilegeB  to  himfelfy 
aud  to  his  heirs  and  fucceObrs  forever*  This  was  in  1513* 
Not  long  after  Leo  X.  confirmed  it  to  him  by  two  Uriefs;  the. 
one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bembus,  and  dated  March  14, 
1 5 1 4 ;  the  other  by Jacomus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Having 
now  reached  his  36th  year,  he  married  a  noble  lady,  who  was 
<4he  daughter  of  the  f^imous  Bentivogtio»  and  very  remarkable 
for  her  wit  ami  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  fon  and  two 
daughters,  and  tlicn  died  i  having  lived  no  more  than  four  years 
with  him. 

A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  fcnt 
him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  amballador ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo 
ke  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity,  under  Hadrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VIL      Llement  fcnt  him  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.'s 
^urt  in  quality  of  legate  ;  where  aflairs  were  to  be  tranfa£Ud 
of  the  higheil  importance,  not  only  to  the  pontifical  fee,  but  to 
all  Italy.     He  went  into  Spain,  0£l.  1524;  and  in  his  nego- 
tiations and  tranfatlions  not  only  anfwered  the  pope's  expec** 
tations,  but  alfo  acquired  the  good-will  of    the  emperor,   bf 
whom  he  was  foon  received  as  a  favourite  coun  fell  or  and  friend, 
as  well  as  an  ambaiTador.     Among  other  marks  of  afFeflion, 
which  the  emperor  fliewed  Cadiglione,  this  was  a  fingular  onei 
that  being  then  at  war  with  Francis  L  of  France,  he  always 
^efired  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war  i 
rftnd,  when  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a 
(ingle  combat  between  Charles  V.   and  Francis  L  with  only 
tliree  knights  attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Cadig- 
lione  to  be  one  of  the  number.     He  alfo  made  him  a  free  de- 
nizen of  Spain  *,  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bidiopriaK 
of  Avila.      And   becaufe  this  happened  at  tlie  jun£lure  of  th# 
lacking  of  Rome,  fome  took  occafion  to  refle£l  upon  Cailiglione, 
as  if  he  had  neglefted  the  affiiirs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  emperor.     This  was 
indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome  :   but  Caftiglione  defended 
hlmfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  letter  to  Clement  VIL — 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  it,  ftncc  Cle- 
ment himfelf  does  not  appear  to  have  given  the  lead  credit  to 
it.     Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  if  Cafti^rlione  had  lived,  tlie  pop« 
intended  to  have  made  him  a  cardinal ;   and  after  his  death*  in 
two  of  his  hohnefs's  briefs,  botli  of  condolence  to  his  mother, 
th^re  are  the  ftrongeft  expreffions  of  his  unblemWlied  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.     However,  the  very  iinpti* 
tation  afFefted  Caftiglions  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofed  in 
fome  mcafure  to  have  contributed  to  his  d^ath.    His  confti* 
Itiition  was  already  impairt^d  wiih  ths  cootinual  fatij^uesj  civil  as 
.3  well' 
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veil  ad  military)  in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged^  and 
falling  at  length  fick  at  Toledo,  he  died  Feb.  2,  1529.  The 
<mperor,  who  was  then  at  Toledo,  was  extremely  grieved,  and 
commanded  all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his 
corpfe  to  the  principal  church  there ;  and  the  funeral  offices 
were  celebrated  by  the  archbiihop,  with  fuch  folemnity  and 
pomp  as  was  never  permitted  to  any  onebefore,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after  his  body  was  re- 
moved by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in 
a  church  of  her  own  building ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
tuous  monument  was  raifed,  and  a  latin  epitaph  infcribed,  which 
was  written  by  cardinal  JBembo  f  h].. 

CASTILLE  (Alphonsus  X.'OF),who  has  commonly  been 
called  the  Wife^  was  born  in  1203,  and  is  now  more  famous  for 
having  been  an  nftronomer  than  a  king.  He  fucceeded  his  fathe;: 
Ferdinand  ill.  in  1252;  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
happy  in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly 
great  qualities.  The  firii  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from 
his  having  no  children  by  lolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  whom  he  married  in  1246 :  and  whom  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  divorce,  under  a  pretence  of  barrennefs,  and  to  look 
for  another  in  the  court -of  Denmark.  Accordingly  the  princefa 
of  Denmark  arrived  in  1254 }  but  the  queen  proved  at  laft  with 
child,  and  continued  to  breed  till  flie  had  brought  him  nine 
children ;  upon  which  the  affair  of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end. 
Though  this  prince  had  not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved 
by  his  fubje£l5,  nor  by  the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  repu- 
tation was  very  great  in  foreign  countries*  His  knowledge, 
parts,  eloquence,  and  politics,  made  him  famous ;  which  in- 
duced fome  of  the  elediors,  in  1258,  to  confer  on  him  the  im- 
perial crown.  But  as  he  negleded  to  fupport  his  party  by  his 
prefence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  oppofition  of  his  ambailadors*  Meanwhile  *  his  great  qua- 
lities, and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  from  plots 
and  didurbances  at  home :  and  at  laft  his  oyrn  fon  Sanchez  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and  involved  the 
jiingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till  the  death  of 
Alphonfus. 

But  let  us  confider  Alphonfus  in  that  part  of  his  chara£ler  for  the 
fake  t)f  which  we  have  given  himaplace  in thefe memoirs;  we  mean 
as  an  aftrononier  and  a  man  of  letters.    He  undf tllood  aftro- 

[h]  BeCiilss  his  incomparable  book,  of  the  famt  family,   who  lived  here  ia 

the  Courtier,    he   compofed   many  laiin  €o^l<ind,  under  the  patmnage  of  £dmaQ4 

and  tufcan  poems;  which  with  fome  of  Gibfon,  blOiop  of  London.    The  ttali«A 

his  letteri  are  placed  at  the  end  oi'  rhe  is  printed  wlrh  it;  and  beibi«  the  whole  Hi 

«ngl((h  verfion  of  the  Courtier,  published  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author*  to  which 

at  London  in  J 7  27.     This  veriion  was  the  reader  is  iadsbt^d  fo^ the  •ccoun^her# 

ipade  hj  A.  P.  Cailiftione,  a  (tnclemttn  given. 

C  c  a  ^^^!^ 
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noniy,  pliilofophy,  and  hiftory,  as  if  he  had  bcctt  only  t  mdrt 
of  letters ;  and  compofed  books  upon  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  on  the  hiflory  of  Spain,  which  are  highly  commended. 
In  his  aftrononiical  puffuits  he  difcovercd  that  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  were  extren^cly  full  of  errors;  and  conceived  there- 
upon a  refblution  to  corre£l  them.  P'or  this  purpofe  he  aflcm- 
bled  a  number  of  aflronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a  plan  was 
projected  for  the  forming  of  new  tables.  1  hefe  tables  were 
drawn  up  chiefly  by  the  fkill  and  paius  of  rabbi  Ifaac  Hazan,  a 
learned  jew ;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfine  tables,  in  honour 
of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  about  them.  But 
their  dearnefs  did  not  confift  altogether  in  the  great  fums  of 
money  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in  their  caufing  him  to  lofe 
the  empire  of  Germany.  He  fixed  the  epoch  of  thofe  tables 
to  May  30,  1232;  which  was  the  day  of  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne.  We  muft  not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus, 
whii^h  has  been  recorded  for  its  boldnefs :  it  is,  "  that  if  he  had 
been  con ful ted-in  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  could  have 
given  fome  hints  for  the  better."  Mariana  however  faysi  that 
this  (lory  of  him  refted  only  upon  a  vulgar  tradition.  We  can- 
not thinjc  It  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a  cen« 
fure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeftial  fpherc. 
For,  befides  that  he  ftudied  nothing  more,it  is  certain  that  at  that 
time  aflronomers  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavens  by  in- 
tricate and  confufed  hypothefes,  which  did  no  honour  to  God, 
nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an  able  workman.  So  that 
if,  from  confidering  the  multitude  of  fpheres  of  which  Ptolemy's 
fyftem  is  compofed,  and  thofe  many  eccentric  circles  and  epi- 
cycles with  which  it  is  embarraffed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  to 
have  made  ufe  of  the  above  exprcflionf;,  the  boldnefs  and  im- 
piety of  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminifhed. 

Alphonfus  died  in  1284-  Mariana  tells  us,  that  he  was  the 
firft  king  of  Caftile  who  permitted  all  the  public  afts  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  who  caufed  the  fcriptures 
to  be  tranflated  into  it.  A  code  or  body  of  laws,  begun  in  his 
father's  reign,  was  finiflied  by  his  care.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
his  will  in  the  difpofal  of  his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  pofTcf- 
fion  of  the  throne,  while  his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  elder 
brother  FcTdinand  who  M-as  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  their 
liberty,  lolante,  their  grandmother,  was  fled  with  ihem  to  the 
Court  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  left  Sanchez  (hould  form  any  de* 
fign  again fl  their  lives.  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  fays  Baylc,  for 
the  honour  of  Itarning,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fo  adorned  with 
it,  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately  an^J  more 
wifely. 

CASTirXO-Y-SAAVEDRA  (Anthony  t>el),  a  painteta 
born  a:  Cordova  in  Spain,  died  there  in  1^67,  kt  the  age  of.  64. 

After 
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After  the  death  of  his  father,  Auguftinc  Caftiilo,  whofe  dlf- 
ciple  he  was,  he  repaired  to  Seville  for  the  purpofe  of  iipproving 
himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Francis  Zurbaran.  Being  returned  to 
his  native  country,  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  hi?  works  j 
which  was  fo  well  eilabliflied,  tliat  even  at  this  day  no  one  Is 
confidered  as  a  man  of  ta(le  if  he  doQS  not  pofiefs  fome  piece 
by  this  great  artift.  He  treated  hiftory,  landfcape  and  portrait, 
with  equal  fucccfs.  His  drawing  is  excellent ;  but  his  colouring, 
is  deficient  in  graces  and  tafte.  It  is  faid,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Seville,  he  was  feized  with  fuch  a  fit  of  jealoufy  at  feeing  the 
pictures  of  the  young  Murello,  of  a  frefhnefs  and  colouring 
much  fuperior  to  his,  that  he  died  of  vqxation  (horfly  after  hisi 
return  to  Cordova. 

CASTRUCCIO  (Castracani),  a  famous  italian  general, 
was  bom,  nobody  knows  how,^  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany,  in  12845 
for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning  accidentally  in  a  vineyard, 
where  he  had  been  laid  and  covered  with  leaves.    He  was  found 
by  Dianora,"  a  widow  lady,   and  iifter  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of 
St,  Michael  in  Lucca,  who  was  defcended  from  thp  illuftrious- 
family  of  the  Callracani.     Antonio  being  a  priefl:,  and  Dianora 
having  no  children,  they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriflened 
him  Caftruccio,  by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him 
as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  their  own.    Antonio  defigned  him 
for  a  priefl,  and  accordingly  trained' him  to  letters^  but  Caf- 
truccio  was  fcarcely  14  years  old,  when  he  began  to  neglect  his 
books,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  military  fports,  to  wreftling, 
running,  and  other  violent  exercifes,  which  very  well  fuired  his 
great  Itrength  of  body.     At  that  time  the  two  great  fa£lions, 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibilins,  (hared  all  Italy  between  them,  divided 
the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  engaged  in  their  different  in* 
^erefls,  not  only  the  members  of  the  fame  town,  but  even  the 
members  of  the  fame  family.     Francifco,  a  confiderable  man 
on  the  iide  of  the  Ghibilins,  obferving  one  day  in  the  marketr 
place  the  uncommon  fpirit  and  qualities  of  Cadruccio,  pre- 
vailed  with  Antonio  to  let  him  turn  foldier.     This  was  entirely 
to  the  inclination  and  tafteof  Caflruccio,  who  prefently  became 
accomplilhed  in  e^ery  thing  which  could  adorn  his  profeflion. 
He  was  18  ycclts  old,  when  the  faftion  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
Ghibilins  out  of  Pavia,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of  a 
company  of  foot  by  Francifco  G pin igi,  of  v»rhora  the  prince  of 
Milan  had  follicited  fuccours.     The  (irfl:  campaign  this  new 
Ueutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  courage  and  con-« 
duel  as  fpread  his  fam^  all  over  Lombard y  5  and  Guinigi  con- 
ceived fuch  an  opinion  of  him,  and  had  fo  much  confidence  in 
him,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  fon 
and  the  management  t)f  his  eflate  to  him.    So  ;jreat  a  truftand 
;|dminiilration  made  Caflruccio  more  confiders^ble  than  before  ^ 
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l>ut  then  they  created  him  many  enemiesi  and  loft  him  fam€ 
friends  :  for,  knowing  him  to  be  of  an  high  and  enterpriiing 
fpirit,  many  began  to  fancy  his  views  were  to  empire,  and  to 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  went  on  ftill  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  by  military  exploits^  and  at  lad  raifed  fo  moch 
jealoufy  and  envy  in  his  chief  commander,  that  he  was  impri- 
ibned  by  ftratagem,  with  a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  But 
the  people  of  Lucca  foon  relcafed  him  from  the  inconvenicnciea 
of  a  prifon ;  and,  in  a  Ihort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe  him  their 
fovereign  prince.  There  were  not  then,  either  in  Lombardy  or 
Tufcany,  any  of  the  Ghibilins,  who  did  not  look  upon  Caftruccio 
as  the  true  head  of  their  faftion.  Thofe  who  were  banilhed  their 
country  upon  that  account  fled  to  him  for  proteftion,  and  pro- 
mifed  unanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  rellore  them  to  their  eftates, 
they  would  ferve  him  fo  efFeftually  that  the  fovereignty  of  their 
country  fliould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  promifes,  and 
encouraged  by  the  ftrcngth  of  his  forces,  he  entertained  a  de- 
fign  of  making  himfelf  maftcr  of  Tufcany  j  and  to  give  more 
reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  prince 
of  Milan.  He  kept  his  army  conllantly  on  loot,  and  employed 
it  as  fuited  befl  with  his  own  defigns.  For  the  fervices  he  did 
the  pope  he  was  made  fenator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary ceremony.  The  day  of  his  promotion  he  came  forth  in  a 
habit  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  em- 
broidery, and  with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  be- 
fore, the  other  behind.  The  former  was  in  thcfe  words,  "  He 
is  as  it  pleafes  God ;"  the  latter,  "  And  fhall  be  what  God  will 
have  him.''  While  Ca.lruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was  brought 
him  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hafte  to  Lucca.  The 
Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and  had  already  done 
him  fome  damage  J  and  confpiracies  were  forming  againlt  him, 
as  an  ufurper,  at  Pifa  and  in  feveral  places.  But  Caftruccio 
fought  his  way  through  them  all ;  and  the  fupreme  authority  of 
TuKany  was  juft  falling  into  his  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous 
as  it  were  of  his  glory,  put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life. 
An  army  of  ;?o,ooo  foot  and  ic,coo  horfe  appeared  again  ft  him 
in  May  1328.  He  deftroyed  22,000  of  them,  with  the  lofs  of 
tiot  quite  1600  of  his  own  men.  He  was  rcturring  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  happened  to  halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of 
thanking  and  carefling  his  foldiers  as  they  pafied  :  fired  with 
tftl  adion  as  fatiguing  as  glorious,  and  covered  with  fweat,  a 
north  wind  blew  upon  him,  and  afFefted  him  fo,  that  he  fell 
immediately  into  a  fit  of  ague.  At  firft  he  neglefted  it,  believing 
"himfelf  fufficicntly  hardened  againft  fiich  attacks;  but  the  fit 
increafing:,  and  with  it  the' fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him  over, 
atid  he  died  in  a  few  days*  He  was  in  his  44th  year ;  and  from 
the  time  he  cdme  to  appear  firft  in  the  world,  he  always,  as 
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jWtU  ia  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  ^xprefled  the  fa«e  fteadine£i 

and  eauality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left  feveral  monuments  of  his 
good  tortune  behind  him»  fo  he  was  not  aihamed  to  leave  form 
memorials  of  his  advedity.  Thus^  when  he  was  delivered  from 
the  imprifonment  above  mentioned,  he  caufed  the  irons  with 
which  he  was  loaded  to  be  hung  in  the  moil  public  room  of  his 
palaoc,  where  they  were  to  be  feen  many  years  after. 

Kiachiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  CaftrucciOi  and  from 
«irhom  we  have  extracted  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that  he  was 
•not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but  would  have 
been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well-made,  of  a  nobk 
afpe£b,  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that  all  men  went  away  from 
him  fatisfied.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red ;  and  he  wore  it  - 
above  his  ears.  Wherever  he  went,  foow,  haih  or  rain,  his 
head  was  always  uncovered.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  make 
a  man  great :  was  grateful  to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies, 
•juft  with  his  fubjedls,  fubtle  with  ftrangers;  and,  where  ftra- 
tagem  would  do  the  bufinefs,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force- 
No  man  was  more  forward  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man  more 
careful  to  efcape  them.  He  had  an  uncommon  prefence  of 
mind,  and  often  made  repartees  with  great  fmartnefs. 

CATHERINE  Alexievna,  a  country  girl  of  the  name  of 
Martha,  which  fl^  changed  for  Catherine  when  flic  embraced 
the  greek  religion,  came  to  be  emprefs  of  RuiFia,  was  born  of 
very  indigent  parents,  who  lived  at  Ringen,  a  fmall  village  not 
far  from  Dorpat,  on  the  lake  Vitcherve,  in  Livonia.  While 
yet  only  three  years  old  flic  loft  her  father,  who  left  her  with  no 
•other  fupport  than  what  an  infirm  and  fickly  mother  could  afford 
her;  whofe  labour  was  barely  fuflicient  to  procure  them  a  fcanty 
maintenance.  She  was  handfome,  of  a  good  figure,  and  gave 
intimations  of  a  quick  underftanding.  Her  mother  had  taught 
her  to  read,  and  an'  old  lutheran  clergyman,  of  the  name  of 
Giuck,  inftruded  her  in  the  principles  of  that  perfuafion. — 
Scarcely  liad  flie  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  when  flie  loft  her 
mother.  The  good  paftor  took  her  home  to  him,  and  employed 
her  in  attending  his  children.  Catherine  availed  herfelf  of  the 
leiTons  in  mufic  and  dancing  that  were  given  them  by  their 
mafters ;  but  the  death  of  her  bencfador,  which  happened  not 
Jong  after  her  reception  into  his  family,  plunged  her  once  more 
into  the  extremity  of  indigence ;  and  her  country  being  now 
become  the  feat  of  war  between  Sweden  and  Ruiiia,  flie  went 
to  feek  an  afylum  at  Marienburg.  In  1701  flie  cfpoufed  a  dra- 
goon of  the  fwedifli  garrifon  of  that  fortrcfs.  If  we  arc  to  be- 
lieve fome  authors,  the  very  day  that  thefe  two  lovers  had  fixed 
on  for  plighting  their  faith  at  the  altar,  Marienburg  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  Ruffians ;  the  lover,  who  was  on  duty,  ^vas  obliged 
to  inarch  with  hu  troojp  to  repel  the  attack,  and  pcriflied  in  the 
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m£lionj  before  die  marriage  was  confummated-  Marienborg 
was  at  laft  carried  hj  aiTault ;  when  general  Bauer,  feeing  Ca« 
therine  among  the  prifonersj  and  being  fmitten  with  her  youth 
and  beauty,  took  her  to  his  houfe,  where  {he  fuperintended  bis 
domeilic  affairs,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  his  miilrefs.  Soon  af- 
terwards (he  was  removed  into  the  family  of  prince  Mentfhicof, 
v/ho  was  no  lefs  ftruck  with  the  attractions  of  the  fair  captive : 
with  him  (he  lived  till  1704. ;  when,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of 
her  age,  (he  became  the  mi{lre(s  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  won 
fo  much  upon  his  affe^ions,  that  he  efpoufed  her  on  the  29th 
of  May  1 7 1 1 .  The  ceremony  was  fecretly  performed  at  Ya- 
verhof,  in  Poland,  in  the  prefence  of  general  Bruce ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  February  1712,  it  was  publicly  folemnized,  with 
great  pomp,  at  Peterfburg ;  on  which  occafion  (he  received  the 
diadem  and  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  her  hu(band.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince  in  1725,  (he  was  proclaimed  fovereign 
emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias.  In  this  high  (Nation  (he  (hewed  her- 
felf  worthy  of  reigning,  by  completing;  the  grand  defigns  which 
the  tzar  had  begun.  The  firfl  thing  me  did,  on  her  acceiBon  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  to  caufe  all  the  gallowfes  to  be  taken 
down,  and  all  the  implements  of  torture  to  be  deftroyed.  She 
inllituted  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander 
Nefski ;  and  performed  many  actions  worthy  of  a  great  mind. 
Ru(Dalo(lher  the  17th  of  May  1727,  at  the  age  of  38.  She 
was  a  princefs  of  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She  at- 
tended Peter  the  Great  in  his  expeditions,  and  rendered  him 
edential  fervtces  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Pruth :  it  was  (lie 
who  advifed  the  tzar  to  tempt  the  vizir  by  prefeuts  ^  which  fuo- 
ceeded  beyond  expectation.  It  cannot  however  be  diflembled, 
that  (he  had  an  attachment  .which  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
tzar.  The  favoured  objed  was  a  chamberlain  of  the  courts 
originally  from  France,  named  monf.  de  la  Croix.  The  tzar 
Peter  cau fed  him  to  be  decapitated,  under  pretence  of  fome  trca- 
fonable  correfpondence ;  after  which  he  had  liis  head  (luck  on  a 
pike  and  placed  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  PeteF(burg.  In 
order  that  his  emprefs  might  contemplate  at  leifure  the  view  of 
the  mangled  carcafe  of  her  lover,  he  drove  her  acrofs  this  place 
in  all  directions,  and  even  condu£led  her  to  the  foot  of  the  fcaf- 
fold.  Catherine  had  addrefs  or  firmnefs  enough  to  reftrain  her 
tears.  This  princefs  has  been  fufpe£ted  of  not  being  favourably 
difpofed  towards  the  tzarevit(h  Alexius,  who  died  under  the  di(^ 
plcafure  of  his  father.  As  the  eldcft  born,  and  fprung  from 
the  firft  marriage,  he  excluded  from  the  fucceflion  the  children 
of  Catherine ;  this  is  perhaps  the  fole  foundation  on  which  that 
reproach  has  been  built. 

CATIN. \T  (Nicholas),  born  at  Paris  the  ift  of  September 
1637,  the  fon  of  the  dean  of  the  counfeUors  of  the  parliament, 
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began  his  career  at  the  bar,  loft  a  caufe  that  had  jufttce  on  its 
fide,  and'  renounced  the  profefTion  for  that  of  arms.  He  firft 
ferved  in  the  cavalry,  when  he  never  kt  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  himfelf  efcape  him.  In  r667,  in  the  prefence  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  attack  on  the  counterfcarpe  of  Lifle,  he  per« 
formed  an  a£lipn  fo  honourable  both  to  his  judgment  and  his 
courage,  that  it  procured  him  a  lieutenantcy  m  the  regiment  of 
guards.  Gradually  rifing  to  the  firft  dignities  in  the  army,  he 
fignalized  himfelf  at  Maeftricht,  at  Befancon,  atSenef,  at  Can^ 
bray,  at  Valenciennea,  at  St.  Omer's,  at  Ghent,  and  at  Ypres. 
The  great  Conde  fet  a  proper  value  on  his  merit,  and  wrote  to 
iiim,  after  the  battle  of  Senef,  where  Catinat  had  been  wounded: 
f^  No  one  takes  a  greater  intereft  in  your  wound  than  I  do ;  there 
are  fo  few  men  like  you,  that  in  lofing  you  our  lofs  would  be 
too  great/'  Having  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
in  1688,  he  beat  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Staftarde  and  at  the  Mar- 
faille,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Savoy  and  a  part  of  Piedmont ; 
marched  from  Italy  to  Flanders,  befieged  aud  took  the  fortrefs  of 
Ath  in  v6gj.  He  had  been  marechal  of  France  from  1693,  and 
the  king,  reading  the  lift  of  the  marechals  in  his  cabinet,  ex- 
claimed, on  coming  to  his  name :  Here  valour  has  met  with  its 
deferts !  The  war  breaking  out  again  in  1 701,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  firench  army  in  Italy  a^ainft  prince  Eugene,  who 
commanded  that  of  the  emperor.  The  court,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  was  undecided  on  the  choice  of  the  generals, 
and  hefitated  between  Catinat,  Vendome,  and  Villeroi.  This 
circumftance  was  talked  of  in  the  emperor's  council.  ^^  If  ViU 
ieroi  has  the  command,  faid  Eugene,  I  ihall  beat  him ;  if  Ven- 
dome be  appointed,we  (hall  have  a  ftout  ftruggle ;  if  it  be  Cati- 
nat, I  ihall  be  beaten."  The  bad  ftate  of  the  army,  the  want  of 
money  for  its  fubfiftence,  the  little  harmony  there  was  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whofe  fincerity  he  fufpe£led,  pre*- 
vented  him  from  fulfilling  the  predi£iion  of  prince  Eugene. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  aftair  of  Chiari,  and  forced  to  retrea^: 
as  far  as  behind  the  Oglio.  This  retreat,  occafioned  by  the 
prohibition  he  had  received  from  the  court  to  oppofe  the  pafiage 
of  prince  Eugene,  was  the  fource  of  his  fubfequent  miftakes 
and  misfortunes.  Catinat,  notwithftanding  his  victories  and  his 
negotiations,  was  obliged  to  ferve  under  Villeroi  *,  and  the  laft 
difciple  of  Turenne  and  Conde  was  no  longer  allowed  to  ad 
but  as  fecond  in  command.  He  bore  this  injuftice  like  a  man 
I'uperior  to  fortune.  "  I  ftrive  to  forget  my  misfortunes,"  he 
fays  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  that  my  mind  may  be 
more  at  eafe  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  marechal  de  Vil- 
leroi." In  1705  the  king  named  him  to  be  a  chevalier;  but  he 
refufed  the  honour  intended  him*  His  family  teftifying  their 
4ifpl^fure  at  tliis  procedure9  *f  Well,  then,  faid  he  to  his  reh- 
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.iioBSy  ftr^e  me  out  of  your  genealog^y  i"    He  increafcd  as  littfa! 

IS  pofiiblc  the  crowd  of  courtiers.  Louis  XlV.  oncc'aiktng  him 
yfhy  he  was  never  feen  at  Marli ;  and  whether  it  was  fome 
bufinefs  that  prevented  his  coming  ?  **  None  at  all,  returned 
the  marechal  ^  but  the  court  is  very  nuraerousi  and  I  keep  away 
in  order  to  let  others  have  room  to  pay  their  court  to  you.''  He 
«lred  at  his  eftate  of  St*  Gratian,  Feb.  2  5, 1 7 1 2,  at  the  age  of  74^ 
with  the  fame  fedatenefs  of  mind  that  hnd  accompanied  him 
through  life.  Numberlefs  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  which 
ihew  that  this  calmnefs  of  temper  never  forfook  htm.  After 
an  ineffe&ual  attack  at  the  imfortunate  affair  of  Chiari,  rallying 
his  troops,  an  officer  faid  to  him :  Whither  would  you  have  us 
to  go  ?  to  death  ?-^It  is  true,  replied  Catinat,  death  i^  before 
fis ;  but  ibame  is  behind. 

CATO  (Marcus  Fortius),  commonly  called  the  Cenfor, 
>Kra8  one  of  the  grcateft  men  amoug  the  ancients,  and  born  at 
Tu&ulum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519;  that  is,  about  the  yeanr 
232  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  1 7  years  of  age^  and 
Ihewednot  only  much  cottrage,butalfo  agreat  contemptof  the  plea- 
fvtre&j  and  even  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  He  had  but  one  horfe 
ior  himfelf  and  his  baggage  ;  and  he  looked  after  and  dreiled  him 
himielf*  '^  What  an  honour  was  it  to  that  age,  fays  Seneca,  to  fee 
s  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  (he  dig* 
nity  of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefe,  to  fee  Cato 
i^ontented  with  one  little  horfe,  and  even  not  requiring  a  whole 
<one  to  himfelf?  for  hia  baggage  hanging  down  on  each  fide  took 
41  p  part  of  him*  Who  would  not  prefer  that  ferviceable  bea1^» 
rubbed  down  by  Cato  himfelf,  to  all  the  (leek  nags^  fine  genets> 
:knd  fmooth  ambling  horfes  in  the  world  ?"  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  fobriety,  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy 
of  him.  At  his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf 
TO  plough  liis  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  flaves  enough  to  do 
'?%  but  it  was  his  inclination.  He  d  re  fled  alfo  like  his  flaves,  ^flA 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread,  and 
drinking  of  the  fame  wine.  He  did  not  in  the  mean  while 
neg!e£l  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpecially  in  regard  to  fpeaking 
well;  a  talent  very  necefiary  to  liim,  fmce  he  pleaded  many 
•caufiTS  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  alwa^'sdid  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country- feat  near  Cato,  was  very 
flcfirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo  many 
arcmarkablc  things;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good  plant,  whica 
only  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted  into  better  ground^ 
he  perfaadcd  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato  foon  made  himfelf 
cfieemed  in  that  city ;  and  having  fo  powerful  and  ofHcious  a 
pntron  ns  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly  raifed  liimfelf.  He  was  firft 
cf  till  clocked  military  tribune;  afterwards  they  made  him 
<[ua:flor  J  in  tltc  year  of  Rome  ^^^  he  was  advanced  to  be  con* 
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{\x%  and  in  $6q  tht^tn  cenfor.  No  man  tras  ever  lietter  <fat^ 
lified  than  he  for  the  office  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  difchargc 
the  duties  of  it«  He  made  vfe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  sind 
exemplary  life,  to  give  a  check  to  the  laxury  and  growing  vicet 
of  the  Romans  $  whith  gave  occaiion  to  fay,  that  he  was  not 
lefs  ferviceable  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  by  making  war  agaipft 
immorality,  than  Scipto  by  hts  vi&ories  over  his  enemies.  It 
vras  well  known,  that  he  would  exerctfe  the  cenforfhip  with  the 
utmod  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon  why  the  patricians  oppofed 
him  when  he  ilood  for  that  office ;  bat  the  fame  reafon  induced 
the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  competitors.  The  infcription 
of  the  Itatue  ereded  for  him  was  a  glorious  teftimony  of  hit 
behaviour  in  that  oSict.  **  The  people,  fays  Plutarch,  greatly 
approved  of  his  adminidration  as  cenfor;  for,  fetting  up  a  ftatuc 
for  him,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  in- 
fcription under  it,  not  of  his  warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but 
fuch  a  ons  as  fignified  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  iiis 
good  difcipline  and  ordinances  reclaimed  the  roman  commoiw- 
wealth,  when  It  was  declining  and  falling  precipitately  into  vice. 

Cato  lived  a  very  long  life,  and  prclerved  great  ftrength  of 
body  and  mind  to  the  lail.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous  conftU 
tution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age ;  and,  becaufe  he  coald 
not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  fo  much  as  he  deHred,  he 
married  again.  *^  Having  loil  his  wife,  fays  Plutarch,  he  married 
his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Paulus  Emillus,  who  was  fifter  to  the 
fecpnd  Scipio  Africanus  \  fo  that  now  being  a  widower  himfelf, 
he  made  ufe  of  a  young  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to 
him.  But  the  houfc  being  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-law 
alfo  in  it,  the  intrigue  was  quickly  difcovercd  :  for  the  young 
wench  one  day  pafTing  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato's  bed-cham- 
ber, the  youth,  his  fon,  though  he  fatd  nothing,  feemed  to  look 
a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man  foon  perceived  it  trouble* 
fome,  yet  faid  nothing )  but  without  finding  the  leaft  fault  went, 
as  his  cuftom  was,  with  his  ufual  company  to  the  market* 
Among  the  reft  was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he 
called  aloud, and  afked  him,whether  he  had  married  his  daughter? 
the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to  have  that  maid, 
and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up.''  Cato  had  a  fon  by  this 
fecond  ventre,  to  whom,  from  his  mother,  he  gave  the  fumame 
of  Saloninus.  This  Cato  Saloninus  was  the  uther  of  Marcus 
Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  therefore  was  the  great 
grandfon  of  Cato  the  ceniot*  The  fcverity  however  of  the  cenfor 
could  not  fecure  him  from  the  ill  efie£bs  of  this  new  wife's  pride 
and  turbulent  fpirit,  though  (he  was  a  woman  of  mean  extrac« 
tion ;  and  St.  Jerome,  deligniug  to  prove  that  thofe  who  marry 
a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home  do  not  obtain  th.ir  end^  ailegca 
the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor. 
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He  wrote  fereral  ^works :  a  roman  hiftory,  and  a  book  ccnU 
ceming  the  art  of  war,  which  are  not  extant.  He  compofed  a 
book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in  the  defcription 
of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good  old  latin.  He 
compofrd  alfo  fomething  concerning  rhetoric,  and  was  probably 
the  firil  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon  that  fubjed.  He  i» 
memorable  for  having  had  at  fir  ft  an  averfion  to  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  ftudies  that  were  mod  in  vogue  among  them*  Plu« 
tarch,  after  having  faid  that  Cato  was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three 
]^tlofophcrs>  deputed  by  the  Athenians,  fo  well  received  and 
atpproved  at  Rome,  and  had  advifed  the  fenate  to  fend  them 
home  immediately ;  fays,  "  That  he  did  not  this  out  ef  any 
anger  to  Cameades,  but  becaufe  he  wholly  defpifed  philofophy, 
%xvA  out  of  a  kind  of  pride,  fcoded  at  the  greek  mu(es  and  lite- 
rature :  for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  wat* 
a  prating  feditious  fellow.  And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any  thing 
tkat  was  greek>  he  ufed  a  much  hariher  tone  than  was  uuial  to-> 
wards  one  of  his  age  ;  pronouncing,  as  it  were,  with  the  voice 
of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans  would  prefently  be  dellroyed, 
when  they  once  came  to  be  infe£l:ed  with  greek."  Nevertl^elefs, 
it-is  certain,  that  Cato  himfelf  afterwards  Ituilied  it. 

We  ihouid  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  (hould  we 
imagine,  as,  from  what  has  been  faid,  wc  might,  that  aulVerity 
was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpecches  and  converfations ;  for 
he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agreeable  ftrokes  of  raillery, 
and  had  many  humorous  fayings.    Take  one  of  them  with  iial- 
»ac*s  paraphrafe  and  prologue.     "  The  very  ccnfors,  fays  that 
writer,  though  (adnefs  feemed  to  be  orie  of  the  fun£lions  of  their 
oflice,  did  not  altogether  lay  afule  raillery,     lliey  were  not  al- 
ways bent  upon  fcverity ;  and  the  firft  Cato,  that  troublefome 
and  intolerably  honeft  man,  ceafed  fometimes  to  he  troublefome 
and  intolerable.     He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome  in- 
tonrais  of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  then  fome  v^ord^ 
that  were  not  unpleafant ;  and  you  may,  madam,  judge  of  the 
reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very  handfome  wife  \  and  hiftory 
tells  us,  that  ihe  was  extremely  afraid  of  thunder,  and  loved 
her  hufband  well.    Thofe  two  palTions  prompting  her  to  the 
fame  thing,  (he  always  pitched  upon  her  liulband  as  a  fan&uary 
againft  thunder ;  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft 
noife  ihe  fancied  ihe  heard  in  the  Iky.     Cato,  who  was  well 
p}eafcd  with  the  Ikorm,  and  very  willing  to  be  carefied,  couid 
not  conceal  his  joy.     He  revealed  that  domeftic  fecret  to  hi* 
friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of  his  wife,  that  fiic 
had  found  out  a  way  to  make  him  love  bad  weather ;  and  that 
he  never  was  fo  happy,  as  when  Jupiter  was  angry."  It  is  worth 
obferving,  that  Cato  made  this  fpeech  during  nis  cenforfliip, 
wlicn  he  degraded  the  fensttor  Manlius,  wliq  would  probably 
'   1  2  havQ 
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h^^  been  confal  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kifs  to  hta 
wife  in  the  day*time,  in  the  prefence  of  his  daughter :  a  piece 
of  feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns. 

Cato*s  was  in  the  main  a  very  fine  charaftcr,  yet  there  appear 
to  have  been  fome  blemifhes  in  it.  Phitarch  charges  him  with 
poiTcifing  an  extravagant  de(ire  of  gain  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
h(3  eagernefs  to  improveihis  eftate,  and  increaie  his'  revenues, 
made  him  guilty  of  ufury  in  no  fmall  degree.  A  faying  of  his 
to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  faw  coming  out  of  a  houfe  of  ili  fame, 
which  Horace  has  preferved,  fcems  to  favour  of  a  loofe  morality : 
''  Go  there^  brave  youth,  and  quench  the  generous  flamfe;'* 
meaning,  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  flews,  thiin 
to  debauch  the  citizens  wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may 
excufe  him  here,  thinking,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  re- 
commend the  lead.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  citizen  { 
an  excellent  orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeft  wor- 
thy man.   He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  604,  at  85  years  of  age. 

CATROU  (Francis),  a  very  diftinguilhed  jefuit,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1659.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very  confiderable 
works;  as,  1.  A  general  hiftory  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul* 
2.  A  hiftory  of  the  fanaticifm  of  fome  proteitant  religions ;  of 
anabaptifm,  of  davidifm,  and  of  quakerifm.  3.  A  tranflation  of 
Virgil,  with  notes  critical  and  hiltorical.  4.  A  roman  hidory, 
which  has  been  tranflaced  into  feveral  bnguages,  and  is  reckoned 
his  capital  work.  The  notes  are  chiefly  father  RouiUe's,  who  alfo 
continued  it;  though  it  was  finifhed  by  Routh,  another  jcfuit. 
Catrou  was  alfo  concerned  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux.  He  died 
in  1737.     All  his  wii lings  are  in  french. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valerius),  a  roman  poet, born  at  V^ 
rona  ante  Chr.  86,  was  defccnded  from  a  good  family;  and  hia 
father  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Julius  Csefar,  who  lodged 
at  his  houfe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  verfes  eafily  pro- 
cured him  the  attention  and  friendfhip  of  the  iine  wits  who 
were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  carried  in  his  yputh  by 
Manlius,  a  nobleman,  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and 
io  diilinguifhed  himlelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that  he  be«- 
came  univerfally  efteemed,  and  gained  even  Cicero  for  his  pa- 
tron. It  is  beHeved  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lefbia  to  the 
tnoii  famous  of  his  miftrefles,  in  honour  to  Sappho,  who  was 
of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  and  whofe  verfes  pleafed  him  wonder- 
fully. The  true  name  of  that  miftrefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  Clodia, 
lifter  of  Clodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Cicero.  He  is  far  from 
imitating  our  modern  poets,  who  ufually  complain  of  the  coy- 
t\tU  and  infenfibility  of  the  fair  ones;  but  fpeaks  of  his  Lefbia 
a3  JL  woman,  who  aiked  him,  how  many  kifles  would  fatisfy 

him? 
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}kim  f  to  which  he  anfwcred»  that  he  defired  as  many  aa  there 
are  grains  of  fand  in  the  def^^rts  of  Libya)  and  ftars  in  the 
heavens.  As  fine  a  geniu^s  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many 
fine  geniufe^  have  Hnce  been,  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  re- 
commended him  to  the  greateit  men  of  his  time,  as  Plancus^ 
Calvus,  Cinna,  &c.  and  he  travelled  into  Bithynia  with  Mem- 
mius,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  province  after 
his  prsetorihip :  but  it  is  plain  from  feme  of  his  epigrams,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.  He  died  in  the  ilower  of  his 
age,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  old ;  at  which  time  Virgiji  was  fent  to  purfuc  his  ftudie» 
at  Cremona. 

Thoagh  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigrammatic 
way,  yet  fome  have  pretended  that  he  equally  excelled  in  all 
other  kinds  of  poetry.  MartiaFs  veneration  for  him  was  fuch^ 
that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Virgil ; 

Tantum  mngni  fuo  delicl  Verona  CatuUo, 
Quantum  parva  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovius  and  Barthiu$ 
among  the  moderns.  What  remains  of  his  works,  is  not  fuf - 
iicient  to  fupport  this  ]ii.£!:h  opinion  of  him.  At  the  fame  time 
ic  mud  be  confidered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius  was  the  only 
poet  whofe  verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegance  or  harmony  in  it, 
when  he  wrote :  and  his  poem  probably  was  not  feen  by  our 
author,  or  at  lead  but  a  little  before  his  death,  fmce  it  was  not 
publiflied  till  fome  time  after  Lucretius's  deceafe.  Catullus's 
writings  got  him  the  name  of  ^^  tlie  learned"  amongil  the  an- 
cients, for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Apu- 
leius,  and  both  the  Plinys;  but  we  have  no  compofitions  of  hia 
iremaining,  nor  any  lights  from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to 
explain  the  reafon  of  it.  Among  others  that  Catullus  inveighed 
againft,  and  lalhed  in  his  iambics  (for  he  was  uncommonly  fa* 
tirical),  none  fuffcred  more  feverely  tlian  Julius  Cacfar,  under  the 
name  of  Mamurra  :  which,  however,  only  furniilied  Caefnr  with 
an  opportunity  of  (lie wing  his  moderation  and  humanity.  For 
after  Catullus,  by  repeated  inveciivcs,  had  given  fafficient  occa- 
fion  to  Cxfar  to  refent  fuch  ufagc,  cfpecially  from  one  who(<p 
father  had  been  his  familiar  friend ;  C^far,  indead  of  exprefling 
any  uneafmefs,  gencrouily  invited  the  poet  to  fupper  with  him, 
gnd  there  treated  him  with  fo  much  affability  and  goodMiature^ 
that  Catullus  was  perfetlly  afliamed  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
refolved  to  make  him  amends  for  the  future. 

We  mud  not  leave  Catullus,  M'ithout  taking  notice,  that  he 
h:.5  been  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantonoefs  and  obfcenities 
to  be  met  with  in  his  writings;  and  many  have  on  that  account 
4C(^^  eluded  that  he  was  ^  debaucli^Ct  That  be  was  of  a  gay  amo^ 

row 
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*inMi^  tetnfM,  mty  t^Af  be  iniaginedi  as  indeed  it  appears  irerf 
plainly  from  many  ot  bid  poems:  but  to  infer  from  tlienccS 
that  he  was  an  abandoned  profiigate,  is  not  only  abfurdi  bu( 
what  he  himfclf  has  in  a  manner  cautioned  us  not  to  do. 

Nam  caflum  clTe  dccct  pium  poetaiQ 

iDlum  ;  verficulos  nihil  necelVe  cil : 

Qui  turn  (lenique  habent  falem  8c  Icporemj 

Si  lint  molliculi  8c  pamm  pudlci."  Lyric.  xt«i,. 

CATZ  (James),  penfionary  of  Holland,  keeper  of  thcgrcaf 
^eals  there,  and  iladtholder  of  the  Fiefs,  was  born  in  Zealand,- 
J  577.  He  was  an  ingenious  poet,  as  well  as  a  dexterous  politi-* 
ciaa.  He  diverted  him&lf,  however,  at  length  of  all  employ-* 
ments,  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  poetry  and  letters ;  nor  vis 
he  drawn  afterwards  from  his  retirement,  but  at  the  reiterated 
application  of  the  dates,  who,  in  the  critical  feafon  of  Crom* 
well's  proteflorate,  fen^  him  ambaifador  into  England.  Upon 
his  return,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  country-houfes,  where  he 
died  in  j66o.  His  poems  have  been  printed  in  all  forms,  thie- 
Hollanders  highly  valuing  them  :  and  the  iaft  edition  of  hh 
works  was,  1 726,  in  two  vols,  folio. 

CAVE  (Da.  William),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in  i6j7, 
and  educated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge.  He  was  fuo- 
ccTivcly  miniiler  of  Hafely  in  Oxfordfliire,  GreatAUhallow^,  and 
of  lijington  near  Ix>ndon.  He  became  cliaplain  to  Cliarles  lU 
^nd  in  16H4  was  inilalled  canon  of  Windfor.  He  was  the  au- 
jLhor  of  fome  large  and  learned  works,  relating  to  ecclefiaftical 
antiquity.  He  compofed  a  hiilory  of  the  lives^  ads,  deaths, 
and  martyrdoms  of  thofc  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
apoflle^,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the  three  firft 
centuries  of  the  church.  In  ibSS  he  publiihed  a  work  of  a 
more  extenfive  nature,  called,  Hiftorja  literaria,  &c.  in  which 
he  gives  an  exa£^  account  of  all  who  had  written  upon  chriC* 
tianity,  either  for  or  againfl:  it,  from  Chrift  to  the  xivth  cen- 
tury;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books  they  wrote, 
aod  the  doctrines  they  maintained;  and  alfo  enumerates. the 
councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  the  church.  Thif  ai:4 
the  former  work  gave  occafion  to  a  controverfy  which  enfuc d, 
and  was  very  warmly  agitated,  between  Cave  and  Lc  Clerc.  who 
was  then  writing  his  bibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland.  Le 
Clerc  charged  Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings^i  1.  That,  in- 
j^cad  of  writing  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their 
panegyrics ;  a.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was^ 
as  he  imagined,  plainly  enough  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  of 
th^  orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitarian  of  hint.  Thefe  were  tho 
points  debated;  and  n  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as 
good  ieofcy  relating  to  eccleiialtKal  autiquitv^  and  the  authority 
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of  the  fathers,  Wa$  produced  on  both  fide^ :  bttt  which  of  the 
two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined here ;  unlefs  we  may  juft  be  permitted  to  fay,  but  with- 
out any  intention  to  diminiOi  from  the  value  of  Cave's  work» 
th^t  he  did  not  entirely  clear  himfelf  of  the  charge.  Cave  died 
in  171  ■?,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington. 

CaVE  (Edward),  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwicklhirc, 
Feb.  29, 1691.  His  life  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  johnfon.  His  father 
(Jofcph)  was  the  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave's 
in  the  Hole,  a  lone  houfe,on  the  Street-road  in  the  fame  county, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  occupier ;  but  having  concurred 
with  his  elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the  entail  of  a  fmall  here- 
ditary cftate,  by  which  aft  it  was  loft  from  the  family,  he  wa$ 
reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  (hoemaker.  He  was 
2  man  of  good  reputiition  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  Itrength  and  ruttic  intrepidity.  He  lived  taa  great  age,  and 
was  in  his  latter  years  fuppqrted  by  his  fon. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that  having  a  difpofition 
to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his 
parents  from  opportunities  of  cultivating  nis  faculties.  The 
fchool  of  Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  founda- 
tion, a  rij^ht  to  be  inftrnfted,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under 
the  rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  vvhofe  care  moft  of  the  neighbouring 
families,  even  of  the  highcll  rank,  entrufted  their  fons.  He  had 
judgment  to  difcover,  and,  for  fome  time,  <^enerofity  to  encourage 
the  genius  of  young  Cave ;  and  was  fo  well  pteafed  with  his 
quick  progrcfs  in  the  fchool,  that  he  declared  his  refolution  to 
breed  him  for  the  univeriity,  and  recommend  him  as  a  fcrvitor 
to  fome  of  his  fcholars  of  high  rank.  But  prolpcrity,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others,  13  of  ihort  duration.  Cave's 
fupcriority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious  familiariry 
with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expeftations ; 
and,  as  in  unequal  afloctations  it  always  happens,  whatever 
unlucky  prank  was  played,  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When  any 
mifchief,  great  or  fmall,  wus  done,  though  perhaps  others  boailed 
of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was  fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  detc£lion  or 
mifcarriage,  the  fault  was  fure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 
.  At  laft,  his  miftrefj?  by  fome  invifible  means  loft  a  favourite 
cock  ;  Cave  was  with  little  examination  ftigmatized  as  the  thief 
or  murderer;  not  becaufc  he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than 
others,  but  becaufc  he  was  more  cafily  reached  by  vindi£tivc 
juftice.  From  that  time  Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindncfs 
vifibly  from  him,  and  treated  liim  with  harfhnefs,  which  the 
crime,  in  Its  utmoft  a-^gravation,  could  fcarcely  deferve ;  and 
which  furely  he  would  have  forborn,  had  he  confidered  how 
hardly  the  habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  refifted; 
and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  fenfe  of*  virtue^ 
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iDpe  belfaydd  lo  a^s  iiu>re  atrocious  than  the  robbery  of  a  hea^ 
rooit}  by  a  defue  of  plcailng  ^eir  fuperiors* 

Thofe  refie£):ions  his  mafter  never  made^  or  m^de  without 
tfie& )  for,  umier  pretcttce  that  Cave  obllru£led  the  difcipiine 
of  the  fcboolf  by  feilatig  clandeftine  aHiftance,  and  fupplying 
icxercifes  to  idlers,  he  was  opprefied  with  untcafonable  taik^t 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his 
faijiure  \  and  when  his  diligence  had  furmountcd  them,  no  re« 
gard  was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  persecution 
a-while,  and  then  left  tlie  fchool,  ai^d  the  hope  of  a  literary 
educationi  to  feek  fome  other  mems  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  firft  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  exciiJe.  He  ufed 
to  recount  with  fome  pleafure  a  journey  or  two  which  he  rode 
with  him  as  his  clerkf  and  relate  the  vi&orics  that  he  gained 
over  the  excifemen  in  grammatical  difputations-  But  the  in* 
folence  ol  his  mitlrefis  who  ei^ployed  him  in  iiervile  drudgery^ 
<}uickly  difgufted  him )  and  he  went  up  to  London  in  queft  of 
•more  fuitable  ^mp^oyraent. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber^merchant  at  the  Bankfide^ 
and  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  to  have  given  hopes  of 
great  mercantile  abilities }  but  this  place  he  foon  left,  I  know 
not  for  what  reafon,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  CoUinit 
u  printer  of  fom^  reputation,  and  deputy  aldermaut 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qualified  by 
a  literary  education  ^  and  which  was  pleafing  to  Cave,  becaulc 
it  furuithed  fome  employment  for  his  fcholaftic  atuinments. 
Here,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  though  his  mafter  and 
miftrefs  lived  in  perpetual  difcord,  and  their  houle  was  there-, 
fore  no  comfortable  habitatioti.  From  the  inconveniences  of 
thefe  domeftic  tumults  he  was  fogn  releafed,  having  in  only 
two  years  attained  fomuch  ikill  in  his  art,  and  gained  fo  muca 
the  confidence  of  his  mafter,  that  he  was  fent  without  any  fu* 
perintendant  to  condu£l  a  printing-boufe  at  Norwich,  and  pub- 
lilh  a  weekly  paper.  I9  this  undertaking  he  met  with  lome 
oppofition,  which  produced  a  public  controverfy,  and  procured 
young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  mafter  died  before  his  apprenticeflrip  was  expired^  an4 

he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverfenefs  of  his  miftrefs.     He 

therefore  quitted  her  hpufe  upon  a  ftipulated  allowance,  and 

married  a  young  widow  wiih  whom  he  lived  at  Bow.   When 

his  apptenticeftiip  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the 

printing-houfe  of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  diftinfluiihed  and 

.employed  by  the  tories,  whofe  principles  had  at  that  time  fo 

much  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  fome  years  a  writer 

in  Mift's  JottfTial ;  which,  though  he  afterwards  oDtained  by  his 

Wife's  tntereft  a  fmall  place  in  die  poft-office,  he  for  fome  time 

continued.    But  as  intereft  is  powerful,  and  converfation,  bow- 

Vql.  III.  Dd  eve? 
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ever  meaiiy  in  time  pcrfuafivc,  he  by  degrees  inclined  to  anotficT 
party;  in 'which,  however,  he  was  always  moderate^  though 
heady  and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  poft-office,hc  ft  ill  continQed, 
at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  exerctfe  his  tnide,  or  to  em^ 
ploy  himfelf  wrth  fome  typographtcal  bufinefs.  He  corrc6Ve<t 
tiie  Gradus  ad  Parnartun?:  and  was  liberally  rewardetl  bv  the 
company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an  "  account  of  the  Crimi- 
nals," which  had  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  faie;  and  pub* 
iifhed  many  little  pamphlets  that  accklcnt  brotighe  intahkt  hands, 
of  which  it  wouKl  bd  very  dittictilt  to  recover  tht  memory.  By 
The  correfpondcncc  which  his  p^iicein  the  poft-oifice  faciikated^ 
he  procured  country  news- papers,  ami  lt»M  thcrr  intelligence  to 
a  jnnrnalift  in  Lon<km  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  ralfed  to  the  olftce  of  clerk  of  the  franks, 
in  which  he  afted  with  great  fpirit  ami  iirmnefs  \  and  often 
topped  franks,  which  were  giveii  by  members  of  parliament  to 
their  friends  ;  bccaufe  he  thought  foch  extenHon  of  a  peculiar 
right  illegal.  Thfs  raifed  many  comphints  ;  and  having- Hopped, 
'among  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  du chefs  of  Marlborough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the  houfe,  as  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  accufed,  f  foppofr  very  onjultly,  of 
opening  letters- to  deteft  them.  He  was  treated  with  greart 
harlhnefs  and  feverity,  but  declining  their  queltions  by  pleading 
his  oath  of  fccrecy,  was  at  laft  difmiflcd.  And  it  muft  be  re- 
corded to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejected  from  his  office* 
he  did  not  think  hrmfcFf  ditch arged  from  his  trufl,  but  continued 
to  refute  to  his  ncardl  friends  any  information  abost  tho  ni»- 
iiiieement  of  the  office. 

i<y  this  conftancy  of  diligence  and  diverfification  of  rmpk>y- 
ment,  he  m  time  colkfted  a  fum  fuihcient  for  the  pnrchafe  of  u 
imall  printing-office,  and  began  the  •*  Gentlcman*s  Magaxinc,'^ 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  fcheme  is  known  wherever 
tlie  enghfli  language  is  ipoken.  I'o  thistrndertaking  he  owed  the 
:\fffnenc€  in  which  he  paired  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life;  and 
the  fortune  wlilch  he  left  behind  him,"  though  large,  had  been  yet 
larger, had  Kc  not  nifhly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projefts,  of  which  I  know  nt^t  thnt  ever  one  fttcceeded[i}. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far  from  er- 
pc^Hngthe  fuccefs  which  he  found;  and  others  had  fo  Httlc 
profpe£t  of  its  confequence,  that  though  he  had  for  feveral 
years  talked  of  his  plan  among  printers  and  bookfellers,  none  of 
tlicm  thought  it  worth  the  triad.    That  tliey  were  not  reftraiaed 

[i  ]The  Gentlcniaft'5  Ma^ziiie,  ^'hirh    pamphlets  which  Uterary  fatftory  hu  vfa£ 
h«»  now  ( 1 796)  r«blijled  63  years,  and  ililfi'  reco^J,  ai^  iherefore  «iefervcs,ui  Uus  oar* 
continues  to  enjoy  ihe  tarour  of  the  world,    xat'ue>  particulaT  Jioclcc* 
Is  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  luciaidte 
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\>f  their  virtue  from  die  execution  of  another  man's  deCgn  was 
fufficiently  apparent  as  foon  as  that  deligii  began  to  be  gainful^ 
<for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arofe,  and  periihed ; 
only  the  London  Magazine^  fupported  by  a  powerful  aflbclation 
of  bookfellerS)  and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade»  exempted  itftlf  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  invaders^ 
and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a.  confiderablc  fait:. 

Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity  ^  and  being  a  greater 
Tover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art>  he  fometimes  offered  fubjefU 
/or  poems,  and  propofed  prizes  for  the  bed  performi^rs.  The 
furil  prize  was  50L  for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with 
wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence  of  50I.  extremely  great,  he 
tixptzdcd  tlie  fird  authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  compe- 
titors -,  and  oO'ered  the  allotment  of  the  prize  to  the  univerfities. 
Bxit  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was  fccn  among  the  writers 
that  had  been  ever  feen  before  \  the  univerfities  and  feveral  prU 
yate  men  rejected  the  province  of  aflignins  the  prize  [k]  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while  j  out  his  natural  jud^ 
ment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  foon  cured  him 
of  his  ailonifliment,  as  of  manv  otlier  prejudices  and  errors. 
Nor  have  many  men  been  feen  raifed  by  accident  or  induftry  to 
fudden  riches  that  retained  lefs  of  the  roeanneis  of  their  former 
itate. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  magazine,  and  had  ^le  £)ti^ 
faction  of  feeing  its  fuccefs  proportionate  to  his  diligence,  till 
ill  J751  his  wife  died  of  an  ailhma.  He  feemed  not  at  firft- 
much  aileded  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  loft  his  ileep  and 
Ihs  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered  \  but  after  having  lin- 
gered about  two  years,  with  many  viciifitudes  of  amendment 
and  relapfe,  fell  by  drnnking  aciil  liquors  into  a  diarrhoea,  and 
;>fterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  infenfibility,  in  which  one  of 
the  la  it  acts  of  reafon  which  he  exerted  was  fondly  to  prefs  the 
hand  that  is  now  writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  Jan.  10, 
1 754,  having  juft  concluded  the  23d  annual  colle<£lion  [l].   ' 

He 

[k"]  The  dcterminAtion  was  left  to  Dr.  He  was  placed  )>y  Providence  ia  a 

Cromv-cll    Moitimtrr  and  Dr.  Birch;  and  humble  (lation ; 

by  (he  1  trter  the  award  was  niMde,  which  But 

nv:y  t>c  feen  in  Gent  Mag.  vol.  vi   p.  59.  loduKry  abundantly  fiippliedthe  wants 

f  I.]  Ane«.il.)tcs  of  Bowyer«  by  Nichuls.  of  Nature, 

— Mr.  Cave  ^\u  burtcJ  in  the  church  of  And 

^t.  [amci:,  Citikenwcll ;  bur  the  foliowii^g  Temperance  bldfed  him  with 

Infcripiion,  fio.n  the  pen  of  Oc.  Hawkcf-  Content  and  Wealth. 

^oitb,  ispt\ceilat  Rugby.  A^  he  was  an  aflfedlionate  Father, 

Ne^ir  this  place  lies  He  Nvas  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

TUj  body  of  By  tlie  deferved  eminence  of  his  eldelt 

J  O  S  E  P  H     C  A  V  E,  Son 

Late  of  thii  pariih,  EDWARD     CAVE; 

,\Vbo  d^parifd  ihi«  life  Nov.  i8,  1747.  Who,  whhout  iufcreftt  fortuoei  0^ 

Aged  79  years,  cssaet'tion, 

» d  2  Bjr 
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Ke  wds  a  man  of  a  hvge  ftamre,  not  only  tall  but  bulky  ;  and 
was,  wbcn  young,  of  remarkable  ftrcngth  and  adivity.  He 
was  generally  healthful,  and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long 
application ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflided  with 
€he  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total 
vbftinence  both  from  ftrong  liquors  and  animal  food.  From 
animal  food  he  abftained  about  four  years,  and  from  ftrong 
fiqnors  much  longer  j  but  the  gouc  continued  unconquered^ 
perhaps  unabated. 

His  refolution  and  pcrfeverance  were  very  uncommon ;  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  neither  cxpence  nor  f artigue  were  able  to 
tcprefs  him :  but  his  conftancy  was  calm,  ahd,  to  thofe  who 
did  not  know  him,  appeared  faint  and  languid,  but  he  always 
went  forward  though  be  moved  flowly. 

Tlie  iame  chillnefs  of  mind  was  obfervaMe  in  bis  convert 
iation :  he  wns  watching  the  minuted  accent  of  thofe  whom  he 
difgufted  by  feeming  inattention  $  and  his  vi/kant  was  furprifed 
when  he  came  a  fecond  time,  by  preparations  to  eieciite  the 
fcheme  which  hefcppofcd  never  to  nave  been  heard. 

He  was,  confidently  with  this  genera!  tranqutllity  of  mind, » 
tenacious  maintainer,  though  not  a  clamorous  demander,  of  his 
right.  In  his  youth  having  fummened  bis  fellow  journeymen 
to  concert  meafures  again  ft  the  opprelFion  -  of  their  mafters,  he 
mounted  a  kind  of  roftrum,  and  harangued  them  fo  efEcaciouflj 
that  they  determined  to  re(ift:  all  future  invaHons;  and  when 
the  ftamp  officers  demanded  to  ftaixip  the  kft  half-fheet  of  the 
magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim,  to  which  the 
proprietors  of  the  rival  magaannes  would  meanly  have  fub* 
mitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  eafy  and  conftant  than  zealous  and 
a£live(  yet  many  inftances  might  be  given,  where  both  hit 
money  and  his  diligence  were  employed  liberally  for  others. 

By  ihc  native  force  of  hti  owo  genius,  ts  w  akd  Cavk, 

Ailtfted  only  by  a  cld<lfff»1  education*  liibentcd  from  4111x1  a  competent  cftate; 

Which  lie  received  ac  ilie  griAour-  And,  in  grattiude  to  his  benefa^or, 

fchool  Ordered  tbi»  monumrnt,  to  peq>ctuitt 

Of  this  to^An,  Ilia  mca»ory. 
Plaaned,  executed,  and  eftabHHicd 

A  literary  worki  called  He  Irv'd  a  patrr:>rch  in  his  numerous  race, 

THE  GENTLEMAN**  MAGAZINE,  And  (hcw'a  in  chaiity  a  chnilian'i  grace  : 

Whereby  he  ac^ni'cd  an  ample  fortune,  Whate'er  a  friend  or   parent  fecU,    lie 

The  whole  of  ^hi^h  devolved  10  hia  knew  ; 

)*amily.  His  hm^d  was  open,  and  hi*  heart  waa^ 

true  ; 

Here  alfo  lies  Xa  what  he  gained  and  gave,  he  taught 

The  body  of  WILLIAM  CAVE,  .       mankind. 

Second  Ton  of  the  faid  Joseph  Cave,  A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 

WhodiedMaya,  1 757,  aged  G^years;  Here  reft  his cUy  f  His  foal  muft  ever reft» 

Afid  who,  having  furvivcd  his  elder  Who  hiefs'd  when  Uvin.g>  dying  xnoit  be 

Brgihei  ble(t 

His 
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His  enmity  was  in  like  manner  odol  and  deliberate ;  but  though 
cool,  it  was  not  infidious,  and  though  deliberate^  not  perli-^ 
nacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  tioyir*  He  (aw  little  at  a  time,  but 
that  little  he  faw  with  great  exadnefs.  He  was  long  in  finding 
the  right,  but  feldom  Uiled  to  find  it  at  laft-.  His  af|e£lions 
were  not  eafily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quick'Iy  difcovered* 
His  referve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtues^ 
but  fuch  he  was,  as  they  who  beft  knew  him  have  moft  la- 
mented [m]. 

'  CAVENDISH  (Thomas),  of  Frimly  in  Suffolk,  efq,  was . 
defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Devonfliire,  and  pofleiTed  of  a 
plentiful  eflate  y  which  he,  being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  pru- 
dence, contrived  to  wafte  a  good  part  of.  Hence  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  repair  his  (battered  fortunes,  if  happily  he 
could,  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards.  Widi  this  view  he 
built  two  (hips  from  the  (locks,  orfe  of  120,  the  other  of  60 
tons ;  and  with  thefe  and  a  bark  of  40  tons  he  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth July  21,  1586,  He  firft  made  the  coaft  of  fiarbary,  then 
fteered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  ftretghts  of  Magellan  jan.  (, 
1585,  and  pafied  them  very  happily.  Then  coading  along  Chili 
and  Peru,  he  took  abundance  of  rich  prizes ;  and  continumg  his 
courfe  as  high  as  California,  there  took  the  St.  Anpe,  which 
Cavendtfh,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapulco 
ihip,  though  in  moft  relations  of  his  voyage  (ne  is  ftyled  the  ad* 
ipiral  of  the  fouth  feas.  Her  cargo  was  of  immenle  value^ 
which,  his  (hips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  forced  to  burn  i 
taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  xpuch  gold  as  was  worth  6o,oooU 
He  then  (leered  for  the  Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  ar- 
rived, and  proceeded  from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached 
March  t,  1 588.  He  doubled/the  cape  of  Cood  Hope  the  ift  of 
June,  and  fo  without  any /i^markablc  incident  returned  fafe  to 
Plymoutli  Sept.  9  9  having'  failed  completely  round  the  globe> 

{h3  Beiides  the  pleafure  we  have  in  reading  thraiigh  the  n^ttony  which,  in  s 

■doraing  our  work  with  a  life  written  by  ceruin degree,  haa  enlarged  the  puhlk  tan- 

Br  Johnfoni  we  think  that  Edward  Cave  deritajiding.     Many  young  authort,  who 

was  otherwife  worthy  of  a  place  in  tlie  have  afterwards  r'lfen  to  coniiderabic  emi* 

Bingraphia  Britannica,  as  the  inventor  vf  nencc  in  the  literary  world,    have  her* 

a  new  fpecies  of  publication,  which  may  made  their  firft  attempts  in  conipofition. 

be  conmcud  as  fomething  uf  an  epocha  In  Here,  too,  are  preferved  a  multitude  of 

the  literary  hiftory  of  this  country.     The  curious  and  ufeful  hints,  obfervarions,  and 

periodical  performances  before  that  time  fa^s,  which  other  wile  might  have  neves 

Were  almoft  wholly  confined  to  political  appeared ;  or,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a 

CranfadionSf  and  to  foreign  and  domeilic  more   evanefcent  form,    would  have  in- 

occurrences.    But  the  monthly  magazinea  curred  the  danger  of  being  loft.   If  it  were 

have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of  en*  not  an  invidious  talk,  the  hiilory  of  them 

^niry  and  information.     The  intelligence  would  be  no  incurious  or  unentertaioing 

aud  difcufCon  cc^itainfd  in  them  are  very  fubjet^. — Dr.  Kipplsj  in  fiiographia  Bri- 

eitenfive  and  various ;  and  they  have  been  tannica. 

Che  meai^  oi  ^l&uiiag  a  geacral  habit  of  ' 

D  d  3  and 
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and  brought  home  an  Immenfc  fortune.  This  however  he 
quickly  wafted,  and  in  i  591  was  compelled  to  think  of  another 
voyage  j  which  was  far  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  forrader. 
He  left  Plymouth  Aug.  26,  1591,  with  three  flout  fliips  and 
two  barks.  April  8,  159?,  he  fell  in  with  the  ftreights  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  continued  in  them  to  May  15;  when,  on  account 
of  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  he  determined  to  return ;  which 
acfcordingly  he  did  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil  j  and  there,  it  is  faid, 
died  of  grief. 

CAV1.NDISH  (Sir  William)  [n],  fecond  fon.  of  Thomas 
Cavendifli  of  Cavcndifli,  in, Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  born  about  1505  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  had  fettled  upon  him,  by  his  father,  cer- 
tain lands  in  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wolfcy,  who  was  born  in  Suf- 
folk, took  him  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  confiftect  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  1000  knights,  gcntldmen,  and  in- 
ferior ofhccrs.  He  ferved  the  cardinal  as  gentleman  uflicr,  and 
was  admitted  into  more  intimacy  with  him  than  "any  other  fer- 
vant,  and  therefore  would  not  defert  him  in  his  fall  5  but  was 
one  of  the  few  who  ftuck  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither 
ofBce  nor  falary  to  beftow.  This  fjngular  fidelity,  joined  to  his 
abilities,  recommended  him  to  his  fovercign,  who  received  him 
into  his  own  family  and  fervice.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  and  foon  after  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  feveral  lordflvlps  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 
In  154.6  he  was  made  trcafurer  of  the  chamber  to  his  majclty, 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  fooa 
after  fworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both 
thefe  honours  during  1 1  years}  which  l:m*e  his  eflate  was  muclx 
increafed  by  grants  from  Edward  VI.  in  feven  difTerent  coun- 
ties •,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  lefs  credit  or  fin  our  with 
queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign  he  died  in  1557.  He  married 
three  wives.  His  third  and  laft,  who  furvived  him,  \('a^  the 
widow  of  Robert  Barley,^  efq.  and  juflly  confidercd  as  one  of 
the  moft  famous  women  of  her  time.  Sne  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  in  Dcrbylhire,  by  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  Loafland  in  the  fame  county, 
efq.  and  in  proccfs  of  time  became  cchcifefs  of  his  fortune,  by 
the  death  of  her  brother  without  children.  When  (he  was 
fcarce  I4>  flie  was  married  to  Robert  Barley  of  Parley,  in  Der- 
byflnre,'  efq.  a  young  gentleman  of  a  large  eftate,  all  which 
he  fettled  abfolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage ;  and  by  his 
deaih  without  iflue  (lie  came  into  pofTeflTion  of  it  in  1 532,  After' 
remaining  a  widow  about  12  years  flic  married  Cavendifli,  by 
1^'honi  flie  had  Henry  Cavendifli,  efq-  who  was  poifeflcd  of  con- 

■ 

l^.j  Bioj.  Brif,  and  Kcnnctt'j  Memdlrt  of  thf  family  of  Cavendiftit 

fiderabfe 
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Titlerable  eftates  In  Dcrbyfhire,  but  feuled  at  Tutbury  in  Staflbrdn 
ihire;  William  Cavendifh  the  firil  earl  of  Devoti(hire  {^  and 
Charles  Cavendilh  fettled  at  Welbeck  In  Nottinghamlliirei  fa* 
thcr  of  William  baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  NcwcalUe  >  and  three 
<kiughters :  Frances,  who  married  fir  H«ary  Fierpoint  of  Holm 
Pierpoint  in  the  county  of  Nottinghanpi,  from  whom  the  dukes 
of  Kingiloa  are  defcended  -,  £Uzabeth»  who  efpoufed  Charles 
Stuart  earl  of  Lenox,  younger  brother  to  the  father  of  James  L^ 
andMary.  After  the  death  of  fir  William  Cavendilh,  this  wife  lady 
cdnfenttng  to  become  a  third  u<ne  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St. 
Lowe,  captain  of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  large 
eflate  in  GloucellerChtre ;  which  in  articles  of  marriage  (be  took 
care  fiiould  be  fettled  on  l«er  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of 
ifiue  i  and  accordmgiy,  having  no  child  by  him,  ihe  lived  to 
enjoy  his  whole  eftate,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
heirs  male,  as  his  own  female  iflue  by  a  former  lady.  In  this 
third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  captivated 
the  then  grcateft  fubje<fl  of  the  realm,  George  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrcwlbury,  whom  (he  brought  to  terms  of  honour  and  advan- 
tage to  herfelf  and  children ;  for  he  not  only  yielde<l  to  a  cou- 
iiderable  jointure,  but  to  an  union  of  families,  by  taking  Mary 
heryoungeft  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Gilbert  his  fecond  foii, 
and  afterwards  his  heir ;  and  giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngefl 
daughter,  to  Henry  her  eldeil  Ion.  Nov«  18,  1590,  (he  was 
a  fourth  time  left,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow*  A  change 
of  condition  that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman  :  to  be 
four  times  a  happy  wife  -,  to.  rife  by  every  huiband  into  greater 
wealth  and  higher  honours ;  to  have  an  unanimous  liTue  by  one 
hu(band  only ;  to  hav6  all  thofe  children  live,  and  honourably 
<lifpofed  of  in  her  life-time;  and,  after  all,  to  live  17  years  a 
widow  in  abfolute  power  and  plenty  [o]. 
,  Sir  William  Cavendifli  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  mailer  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  and  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  charader;  af- 
firming that,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  fyw  the  kingdom  in 
better  obedience  and  quiet  than  during  the  time  of  his  authority, 

[0]  This  couQteff  J«wager  of  SI%re»/-  I  male  vol  is  propter  fuffeilttfi  cam  ctptivn    , 

bury  built  ihre«  uf  Ute  motl  eleganc  feats  regiiufainiliariiAicinfa:piismaleauUiyir«'* 

that  were  ever  raifed  by  one  hanti  within  which  is  not  to  be  inta^ined  true:  however* 

ihe  fame  county,  ChatTworth,  liarUwick*  the  conaiet^  carried  hcrftU  to  (he  ^ueen 

and  Oldcotea.      A;  Hard  wick  (he  left  the  and  the  earl  het-Uul1»aad,«'id)«ll  becoming 

ar.tieni  fcaCuf  her  family  llaiKliu^';  where  refpe^  and  duty,     fuil  of  ye^rs  and  ail 

her  chamber  and  rooms  of  (late,  with  her  worldly  com.«'orts,  (he  died  Feb.  13,  1607, 

arms  and  other  enlignst  afc  ill > I  remaining,  and  was  buried  in  Allhallowa  church*  in 

U  mull  not  be  foiYocten*  thar  this  lady  had  Derby   ( wkcre  (he  had  founded  an  hofpical 

the  honour  to  be  keeper  of  Man*  queen  of  for  12  poor  people},  under  a  /air  tomb, 

^coti,  committed  pVifoner  to  Ccorge  eirl  which  me  took  care  to  erecl  in  her  own 

of  Shrtiwibury  for  17  years.     The  ear! *s  lite>tiine,    and    wtiereaa    a    remarkabid 

epitaph  betiays  that  he  wa»  fufpedcd  of  epitaph  was  W^icrwards  infcribeJ.-'Ket:. 

iamili^ity  witja  bis  lojal pril'oucr,  **  Quod  ntu\  Mem. 

D  d  4  or 
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or  jttftice  better  adniniftered.  After  this  life  Kadi  remtined  long 
in  maiiufcripty  it  was  printed  ia  i667>  and  rejprinted  in  i'jcf6f 
with  fome  rariation  in  the  title.  The  original  MS  was  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  dohe  of  Kongiton  i  fappofed  to 
be  given  b^  the  author  to  hU  <&ughler|  who  married  into  that 
family. 

CAVENDISH  (William),  duke  \of  Newcaftk,  fon  of  fir. 
Charks  Cavendifh,  yoangeft  Um  of  Cr  William  Caveadffii,  by 
Catherine  daughter  of  Cutbbert  lord  OgIe»  was  bom  in  1 59a* 
He  had  uncosinion  8btlkie%  and  they  were*  cultivated  with  mucJi 
care.  He  appeared  at  the  eoutt  of  Jame^  I.  with  the  advan** 
tages  of  a  graceful  perfon  and  great  elegance  of  manners  f  and 
was  quickly  diftinguifted  by  the  king's  uvour.  In  1610  hewaa 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales }  and,  in  1620,  created  baron  Ogle,  and  vifcoiinc  Mans* 
field.  In  the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Ca« 
vendiih  of  BolefovcT)  and  earl  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  The 
favours  of  his  prince  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham» 
which  however  could  not  fopplant  him.  In  1638  the  king  chofe 
him  to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales^  afterwards  Charles  II. 
In  1639,  vl^cn  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  the 
troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  aflffcmble,  he  was  enter- 
tained  by  the  earl  at  Welbeck ;  who  alfo  not  only  contributed 
]o>Q0oL  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  but 
raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  confifting  of  about  200  knights  and  gen^ 
tiemen,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  coittttkanided 
by  himfelf*  He  was  oonftahtly  seatous  and  mftiwe  in  the  king'» 
fervice,  till  after  the  battle  pf  Marfton  Moor,  July  a,  1644  % 
when,  feeing  the  king's  afatrs  totally  defperate^  he  made  the 
beft  of  his  way  to  Soarborough,  and  there^  widt  a  few*  of  hif  • 

Jrincipal  officers,  took  (hipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he  arrived 
uly  8.  After  (laying  alK>ut  fix  months  at  Hamburgh,  he  went 
by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  thence  to  Paris*  and  from  Paris  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  refided  many  years  in  extreme  peniirv,  with  this 
aggravsition,  that  his  enemies  were  not  only  pofieffing,  oat  ruining 
his  eftate.  Yet  it  is  faid  that  his  fpirit  was  unbroken,  and  that 
his  foreCght  preferved  him  fromdefpair.  He  had  predi£led  the 
civil  war  before  it  began,  and  he  foretold  the  rellotation  as  an 
infallible  event,  even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  his 
fuccefs,  in  a  book  which  he  then  wrote,  and  addrefled  to 
Charles  II.  called  ^*  a  treatife  on  government  and  the  inteteft  of 
Great-Britain  with  refped  to  the  other  powers  of  hnrope.** 

He  retuifned  with  the  king  at  the  reftoration.  He  was  fooif 
Itfter  conHituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  north  of 
Trent,  and  created  earl  pf  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle.  From 
this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  natural  difpo- 
fitipn  in  jiterary  purfuitSt     Som^  part  of  uis  (ime  he  employed 
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in  repairitig  his  eftate ;  fome  part  in  breaking  and  managing 
horCeSf  and  the  reft  in  ftudy  and  coxnpofition.  He  wrote  the 
celebrated  treatife  on  Horfemanlhip)  of  which  a  mod  elegant 
edition  was  a  few  years  ago  printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many 
poeniS)  except  thofe  preferved  among  the  poetry  of  his  duchefs^ 
are  loft:  and  four  comedies;  die  country  Captain,  Variety^ 
the  hamouroua  Lovers,  and  the  triumphant  Widow,  or  medley 
of  Humours.  l*he  humorous  Lovers  was  zEtcd  with  great  ap* 
plaufe  in  1677,  and  Shadweli  tranfcribed  great  part  of  the 
tfiuQqpliant  Widow  into  his  Bury  Fair.  As  the  duke  was  a  fcholar 
and  a  geniiis,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  wit.  fien 
Jonfon  was  one  of  his  iirft  favourites ;  a  poet,  (ir  William  Da« 
venanc,  waa  his  lieutenant-general ;  parfon  Hudfon,  an  able 
divin^t  wat  his  fcout^mafter  i  and  Chiirmgworth  his  engineer* 
He  died  on  Chriftraas-dayy  16769  in  his  84th  year.  He  was 
iMTice  married)  but  had  ifliie  only  by  his  firft  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  fole  helrefs  of  William  BafTct,  of  Blore  in  Staf* 
fordmire,  cfq.  widow  df  the  hon.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fon 
to  Thomas  earl  of  Sufiblk ;  by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and 
as  n^ny  daughters.  His  fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter 
«f  Thomas  Lucas,  of  Colcfaefter,  efq.  Gfter  to  lord  Lucas,  and 
to  the  famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  whofe  unfortunate  end  is  well 
known.  She  was  the  conftant  companion  of  bis  exile  abroad^ 
and  of  his  retirement  at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit, 
and  fome  learning ;  for  befides  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her 
own,  ifae  wrote  a  gfeat  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publiibed 
t6  plays,  in  (everal  of  which  there  are  fcenes  and  fongs  written 
by  the  duk^.  She  lies  buried  with  him  in  Weftminfter-abbey* 
'J  he  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who 
dying  without  iffue  July  26,  169  f,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the 
line  of  C^vendiih  became  extin£t ;  he  being  tlie  lail  heir*male 
of  this  family. 

CAVENDISH  (William),  the  firft  duke  of  Devonfhirc, 
was  born  Jan.  25,  1640.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  undet 
the  care  of  Dr.  Kiiligrew,  afterwards  mafter  of  the  Savoy.  In 
166 '  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  con.. 
tinned  a  member  of  the  long  parliament  till  its  diffolution. 
S^fU  2(,  1663,  he  was  created  M.  A.  by  the  fpecial  command 
of  the  chancellor.  In  1665  he  went  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.  In  1669  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Montague  in  his  embaiTy  to  France ;  and  being  accidentally  at 
the  opera  in  Paris,  three  officers  of  the  french  king^s  guard,  in- 
toxicated with  liquor,  came  upon  the  ftage,  and  one  of  them 
coming  up  to  bini  with  a  very  infulting  qucftion,  he  gave  him  a 
fevere  blow  on  the  face;  upon  which  they  all  drew,  and  pufhed 
hard  upon  him.  He  fet  his  back  againft  oile  of  the  fcenes,  and 
ni4de  a  ftout  defence^  receiving  feveral  wounds ;  till  a  fturdy 
^  Swifs, 
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&wi{sy  belongiag  to  the  ambaflador  Momtague,  caught  him  up' 

in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  ilage  into  the  pit.     In  his 
fall  one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  an  iron  fptke^  which  tore  out 
the  flelh.     'i'he  three  siTailants  were,  by  the  kxnpr's  comrnand, 
icnt  to  prifoti,  and  not  relealed  but  by  his  interceflion.    In  1677 
he  dillinguiilied  himfeli  in  the  houfe  of  coramons,  by  a  Tigorous 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.    The  year  following 
he  afliduouily  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  fir  £d- 
mundbury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  popUh  plot; 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  the  treafurer  Daaby.     In  the  parliament 
which  met  in  the  fpring  of  1679,  he  again  reprefentcd  Derby. 
This  year  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  king's  new  privy«<ottncii : 
but  foon   finding  that  his  attendance  at  the  board  wouM  be 
wholly  incf^'eftual,  he,  in   conjun£lion  with  lord   Ruflel  and 
others,  defircd  leave  to  withdraw.     The  county  of  Derby  agaia 
eleded  him   their  reprefentativein  that  parliament  which  met 
Oct.  av,  i68o»     The  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  chief 
juftice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  iUegal  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  were  carried  up  by  liim  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.    When  the  king  declared  his  refolution  not  to  confent  co 
a  bill  of  CKclufion,  lord  Cavendifti  made  a  motion,  that  a  bill 
Blight  be  brought  in  for  t}\e  aflbciation  of  all  his  majefty^s  pro- 
tefi.;)nt  fuhje£ls.     He  was  alfo  one  of  thofe  who  openly  named 
the  evil  counfeltors,  and  promoted  the  addre£i  to  his  majefty  to 
remove  them  from  all  olFices,  and  from  his  majcfty's  councils 
and  prcfence  for  ever.     He  ihcwed  the  fame  ileadinefs  and  ?eal 
in  the  next  parliament,  in  which  alfo  he  reprefentcd  DerbyOiire. 
When  pn*li.inicnts  were  laid  afidcf,  though  he  was  as  obnoxious 
to  the  court  as  any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  convcrfmg 
with  his  noble  friends ;  btit  he  condemned  a  bola  ovcrtute  which 
was  made  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  and  declared,  with  greW 
carneftncfs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  them.     At  the 
lord  Rufibrs  trial,  when  it  was  almoft  as  criminal  to  be  a  witncfs 
for  him  as  to  be  hi;  accomplice^  he  dared  to  appear  to  vindicate  him 
io  the  face  of  the  court.     He  afterwards  (ent  him  a  medage  by 
fir  James  Forbes,  that  he  would  come  and  change  clothes  with 
him  in  tiie  prifon,  and  ftay  there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he  thought 
he  could  make  his  efcape.     Lord  Ruflel  was  too  generous  to 
accept  of  this  propofiil.     He  profccuted  the  immediate  mur- 
derers of  his  friend  Mr.  Thynne,  to  condign  punifhment,  and 
brought  the  great  abettor  of  it,  count  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial, 
who  happened  to  be  acquitted  by  a  juryprepofiefled,or  rather  pre- 
pared, in  favour  of  him.    Lord  Caveudiih  felt  great  indignation 
at  the  difi'harge  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor* 
vuption ;  and   knowing  that  an  appeal  to  Cngle  combat 'was 
anticnily  the  lull  rcibrtin  law  for  convifl.ing  a  murderer,  he  ob- 
tained 
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f  Aincr^  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  iti  his  name  to  C6iii)t' 
Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him,  and  to 
ti^ffcr  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field :  but  it  fcems  that  was  a  method 
of  trial  the  count  thought  fit  to  decline.  Nov.  1684  he  became, 
by  the  dcccafe  of  his  father,  earl  of  Devon(hire.  In  the  reign 
of  James  he  wns  the  fame  man  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater 
zeal  and  concern  for  his  country.  He  had  been  very  much  af* 
fronted  within  the  verge  of  the  court  by  coloiiel  Culpepper; 
but  reftrained  his  refentment  at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him 
lipon  condition  he  (liould  never  more  appear  at  Whitehall.  But, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
colonel  was  encouraged  to  come  publicly  to  courts  and  was 
rifing  into  fome  degree  of  frfvour.  The  earl  of  Devonfhirc 
meetingf  him  in  the  king's  prcfcnce-chamber,  and  receiving  from 
him,  as  he  thought,  an  infulting  look,  took  him  by  the  nofe,  led 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  gave  him  fome  difdainful  blows  with 
the  h£ad  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold  a£l  "he  was  profccuted  in 
the  fcmg's-bench  upon  an  information,  and  had  an  exorbitant 
fine  of  30,0001.  impofed  upon  him ;  and,  though  a  peer,  was 
committed  to  the  king's-bcnch  prifon  till  he  (hould  make  pay* 
ment  of  it.  He  was  never  able  to  bear  any  confinement  he 
could  break  from  ;  and  therefore  efcapcd,  only  to  go  home  to 
his  feat  at  Chatfworth.  Upon  the  news  of  his  being  there,  the 
flieriffof  Derb)'fiiire  had  a  precept  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring 
him  with  his  pofle  to  town.  But  he  invited  the  (herifi^  in,  and 
kept  him  a  prifoner  of  honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his 
own  liberty,  by  giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  30,000!. ; 
but  the  bond  was  found  among  the  papers  of  king  James,  and 
given  up  by  king  William. 

He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  James  If.  upon  the  fir!!^  alarm  from  Holland,  being 
jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
to  court,  which  the  earl  evaded.  Upon  the  prince's  landing, 
he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  afterwards  received  by 
him  with  the  highelt  marks  of  affeftion  and  cfleem.  In  the  de- 
bates of  the  houfe  of  lords  concerning  the  throne,  he  was  very 
zealous  for  declaring  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  king  and 
queen  of  England.  Feb.  14,  16S9,  he  was  admitted  one  of 
the  privy  council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  fteward  of 
their  maje(lt*8  houfiiold  ;  and,  April  3,  1689,  chofen  a  knight 
of  the  garter.  At  their  majcfties  coronation  he  afted  as  lor€ 
high  ftev^-ard  of  Knglnnd ;  and,  in  the  firft  felfion  of  parliament 
afterwards,  procured  a  refolution  of  the  houfc  of  lords*  as  to 
the  illegahcy  of  the  judgment  given  againft  him  in  the  former 
reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer  ought  to  be  committed  for  non«% 
payment  of  a  fine  to  the  crown.     Jan.   1691   he  attcnd^H  kini? 

William 
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William  to  ibit  eaagteh  at  the  Hague*  where  he  Kved  in  the 
utmoft  ftate  and  magnificence  ^  and  bad  the  honour  to  entertain 
feveral  fovereign  princes  at  his  table,  the  king  himfelf  being  aifo 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1 694.  he  was  created  marquis  of 
iiartington,  and  duke  of  Devonftire ;  which,  with  his  garter 
and  white  ftaff,  the  place  of  lieutenant  and  cuilos  rotulorum  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  and  jufticeihip  in  eyre,  was  as  much 
Iionour  as  an  engliflx  fubjeA  could  enjoy.  After  the  queen's 
death,  when  the  king's  abfence  made  the  appointment  of  regents 
necefi'ary,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  for  feven  fuccelfive 
years  }  an  honour  which  no  other  temporal  peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  iir  John  Fenwick,  though  he  had  a  convi6lion  ' 
of  his  guilt,  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  any  extraordinary  judicial 
proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  iikewife  another 
bili  for  the  refumption  of  the  forfeited  cftates  in  Ireland.  At  the 
acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  oinces. 
April  1705  he  attended  her  majefty  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
there  created  LL.D.  In  1 706,  himfelf  and  his  fon  the  marquis  of 
ilartington  were  in  the  number  of  englifb  peers  appointed  com- 
miflfioners  for  concluding  an  union  with  Scotland ;  this  was  the 
laft  of  his  public  employments.  He  died  Auguft  tSy  17P7.  His 
mien  and  afpe£k  were  engaging  and  commanding :  his  addrcfs  and 
converfation  civil  and  courteous  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  judged 
right  in  the  fupreme  court ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his 
speeches  were  fmooth  and  weigiity.  As  a  (latefman,  his  whole 
deportment  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  eminent  ftations : 
nor  did  be  want  any  of  what  the  world  call  accompli&ments. 
He  had  a  great  (kill  in  languages  ;  and  read  the  roman  authors 
with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was  his  favourite.  He  was  a  true 
judge  of  hiilory,  a  critic  in  poetry,  and  had  a  fine  hand  in  mufic. 
He  had  an  elegant  tafte  in  painting,  and  all  politer  arts ;  and  in 
architecture  in  particular,  a  genius,  (kill,  and  experience  beyond 
any  one  perfon  of  his  age  ;  his  houfc  at  Chatfworth  being  a  mo- 
nument of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  palace  in  Europe.  His  grace's  genius  for  poetry  (hewed 
kfe If  particularly  in  two  pieces  that  are  publiflied,  and  are  al* 
lowed  by  the  critics  to  be  written  with  equal  fpirir,  dignity,  and 
delicacy,  i.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  2.  An  aU 
lufion  10  the  bifliop  of  Cambray's  fupplement  to  Homer.  He 
married  the  ladv  Mary,  <bughter  of  James  duke  of  Ormond,  by 
whom  he  had  three  fons  and  a  daughter. 

CAULIAC  (Gui  de),  an  anatomical  author  of  France,  and 
ftudied  at  Montpellier  under  Raymond.  He  was  pbyfician  to 
the  popes  Clement  Vi.  and  Urban  V.  He  flouriflied  in  the 
year  1363,  at  which  time  he  publidied  a  mucheileemed  body  of 
jiur^  ery,  under  the  title  of  Chirurgia;  traclatus  feptcm  cum  an-* 
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♦idbtarid,  J>rinterf  Vcnet.  1490,  and  oftetr  fincc.  It  l9  to  thU( 
phyfician  vtre  owe  the  defcription  of  the  terrible  plague  which  in 
1348  deflroyed  a  fourth  of  the  human  race. 

CAUS81N  (Nicholas),  a  frendi  jefuit,  and  confeffor  to 
Lewis  XI IL  was  born  at  froyes  in  Champagne  1580,  and  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  jefuits  when  he  was  26  years  of  age* 
He  taught  rhetoric  infeveral  of  riieir  colleges;  and  afterward* 
began  to  preach,  by  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation.   He 
increafed  this  reputation  by  puUifhing  books  \  and  in  time  was 
preferred  to  be  confefTor  to  the  king.     But  he  did  not  difcharge 
this  office  to  the  fatisfa£^!on  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he 
difcharged  it  to  the  fatisfadion  of  every  honeft  man ;  and  thcre-- 
forc  ii  is  not  furprifing  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  remoted.. 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters  5  from  ihort  cxtrnfks  of 
which,  fince  publiflied,  it  appears  that  he  fell  into  difgrace,  be- 
caufe  he  n^ould  not  reveal  fome  things  which  he  knew  by  the 
king*8  confeffion ;  nor  even  take  advice  of  his  fuperiors,  how  ht 
was  to  behave  himfejf  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  confcience^ 
when  he  could  not  do  it  without  breaking  through  the  laws  of 
>«onfefl)on.     '1  here  are  alfo  fome  hints  in  the  iame  extracts, 
which  (hew,  that  he  did  not  approve  Lewis  XIU's  cocdu£%  to^ 
wards  the  queen  his  mother ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  he 
cnballcd  to  get  Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  ablrf 
Siri  in  his  memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  his  priyate  converfations  with 
the  king,  infifted  upon  the  cardinal's  removal,  for  tlje  four  follow^ 
ing  reatbns :  i.  Becaufe  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  was 
baniihed.    2.  Becaufe  he  left  Lewis  only  the  empty  name  of 
king.   3.  Becaufe  he  opprcfled  the  nation.   4.  Becaufe  he  power* 
fully  afTifled  the  proteftants  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cfttholte 
church.    According  to  this  author,  he  even  engaged  to  matntain 
thefe  four  articles  againft  the  cardinal  in  the  king's  prefence ; 
and  he  ofiered  the  cardinal's  place  to  the  duke  of  Angotileme. 
This  plot  was  the  occafion  of  his  difgrace,  according  to  the  abb^ 
Siri.    Others  have  aiferted,  that  the  queen-mother  obliged  him 
to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Maaarine,  whom  he  had  dif- 
pleafed ;  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  his  latin  piece 
concerning  the  kingdom  and  houfe  of  God,  puoiifhed  in  1650^ 
in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken  of  the  qualities  with  which  princes 
ought  to  be  adorned.     But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  baniihed  to  a  cttf 
of  Lower  Britanny.     He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  thit 
cardinal's  death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuitSy 
July  1651. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which  ht 
intituled,  La  cour  falnte.    It  has  been  printed  a  great  many 
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times,  2tiA  tranflated  into  latin,  Italian,  fpanifli^  pcrtugtiefe^ 
germaHi  and  englifh.     He  publiflied  feveral  other  books  both  in 
latin  and  french ;  and  his  book  De  facra  &  profana  eloquentia 
is  well  known  by  the  ule  that  has  been  made  of  it  here  in 
England.  There  is  a  ftrange  iingularity  related  of  father  Cauflm 
by  one  of  his  clogids,  which  we  muft  not  onitt  to  mention*   He 
bad,  it  is  fjrid,  a  Very  extraordinary  fyn^pjithy  with  the  heavens^ 
efpecially  with  the  fun,  which  he  called  his  (lar  \  and  which  had 
▼ery  remarkable  efFefts  both  opon  his  body  and  mind,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  more  or  lefs  diftanty  or  as  it  ihined  bright  or  was^ 
covered  with  clouds.  The  efFedks  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
tranftent,  but  appeared  conitantly  by  the  fparkiing  of  liis  eyes, 
and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  whidh  there  wa:^  fomething 
that  made  a  very  (Irong  imprcflvon  upon  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Cauffin,  when  very  young,  attemlcd  father  Goiiteri,  a  famous 
preacher  of  his  time,  to  couvt^  and  there  that  king  obferved  him 
Tcry  attentively.     He  had  never  feen  hJhi  before,  n%r  heard  of 
him ;  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived  him>  he  went  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  treated  him  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  tliat 
Cauflin  was  as  much  afliamed  as  the  by-danders  were  aftoniflied. 
But  the  king  faid,  that  he  had  diiHngui{l)ed  this  youth  among 
the  crowd,  and  expelled  that  he  would  ferve  him  and  his  family 
very  faitlifully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonteri,  he  fpoke  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  who,  if  I 
mm  not  miflaken,  will  become  in  tin;ie  one  of  the  greateit  orna* 
snents  of  your  fociety.'* 

CAVVTON  (Thomas),  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cawton, 
minifter  of  St.  Bartholomew  .behind  the  Exchange,  was  born  at 
Colchefler,  and  received  his  education  in  Mcrton  college^  Ox- 
U^tdf  where  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  hebrew  language. 
In  1650  he  was  obliged  to  feek  fliehcr  in  Holland,  havixtg 
incurred  the  fufpicion  of  fome  concern  in  the  plot  of  which 
Mr.  Love  was  accufed.  Returning  to  England  in  (6^0,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  ivlerton  college  *,  but,  refufnig 
to  comply  with  the  aft  of  iiniformity,  he  was  difqualified  from 
holding  any  employment  in  the  church.  Upon  which,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  fir  Anthony  Irby*s  family  in  Wcflrainfter,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  1665,  when  the  plague  forced  him  to 
retire  to  Bofton  in  Lincoln fliire.  But  the  air  of  the  place  not 
agreeing  with  him,  he  came  back  to  Weflminfter,  where  he 
farmed  a  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  till  his  death, 
l^rought  on  by  a  confumption  in  1677,  at  the  age  of  about  40. 
He  wrote  tltc  life  of  his  father,  and  a  diflcrtation  on  the  hebrew 
language.  After  hia  death,  in  1680,  was  publiflied  by  Mr.  Veal 
and  Mr.  Adams,  a  treatife  on  divine  Providence,  with  brief 
memoirs  of  tlic  a^uthor* 

CAXTON 
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CAXTON  (William),  the  firft  who  introduced  the  art  cf 
fmiMnig  into  England  [p],  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reigtiiOf  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  1412)  in  the  Weald,  or  wood^f 
part  of  Kent.    Me  was  inftrufled  at  home  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing; in  which,  confidering  the  timej(>  he  arrived  to  conGderablc 
proAeiency.     He  afterwards  attained  fume  knowledge  of  both 
latin  and  french.    Being  about  iifteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Robert  Largw,  a  mercer,  who,  after  having  been  iheriff  and 
mayor  of  London,  dietl  in  1441,  leaving  by  will  34  marks  to 
his  apprentice  Witliam  Caxton*,  a  confidcniblc  legacy  in  thofe 
days,  and  an  early  t<^iHmony  of  Caxton*s  good  behaviour  and 
integrity.    Caxton  went  nbroati  t<»  fettle,  the  fame  year  that  his 
mailer  died,  and  was  entruilcd  by  the  mercers  company  to  be 
their  agent  or  factor,  in  Holland,  Zealand,  Flanders,  &c.     in 
1 464  a  comniilRon  was  granted  to  him  and  Richard  WhetehtU, 
cfq.  by  Edward  IV.  to  continue  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  his  majcily  and  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  or,  if  they  found  it  neccliary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They 
are  ilyled,  in  the  commiifion,  ambaffadors  and  fpecial  deputies* 
A  marriage  was  concluded  in  July  i46i(,  between  the  king's 
filler,  lady  Margaret  of  York^  and  the  duke's  fon  Charles,  he 
being  then  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  when  th^  lady  arrived  atthe 
duke's  court  at  Bruges^  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her  re« 
tinue.     He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houihold,  or  held  fome 
coniUnt  pod  or  odice  under  her ;  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  he  re-^ 
ceived  of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  faiary,  be  (ides  many  other  good  and 
great  bene&ts.    Being  more  expert  than  moil  others  in  penman- 
Ihip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable  ^Iiat  he  was  emplo/ed 
by  the  dachefs  in  (bme  literary  way.     As  foon  as  he  bad  ac- 
quired the  myllcry  of  the  new  invention  of  printing,  which  he 
did  not  accomplilh,  he  fays  liimfclf,  without  great  exj>ence,  he 
was  employed  by  her,  in  tran dating  out  of  french  V  large  vo- 
lume, and  afterwards  in  printing  it.     It  appeared  under  tlietitl^ 
of  **  f  he  Recuyell  of  ii>e  hiftory  of  Troy  •,**  and  is  the  firft  bool; 
we  now  know  of,  that  was  printed  in  the  engliih  tongue,    in 
the  title-page  we  read  as  follows :  "  The  rtcuyell  of  the  hit 
torys  of 'Iroyc :  com  poled  a  :>d  drawen  out  of  dyvcrcc  bookes  of 
latyn,  into  frens(he,by  the  rtj^ht  venerable  pcrfone,  and  worihip* 
full  man  Ruoul  le  Fvure^  pteeil,  and  chapeJuyn  unto  the  right 
noble  gloryous  and  myghty  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip  due  of 
Bourgoyne,  of  braban/i,  &c.  in  the  yearc  of  the  incamacion  of 
our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred  fixty  and  foure,  and 

[p]  Sii^e  this  artfds  wa^wrinen  it  ha«  to  chat  Csxtort  nay  ftill^^njogr  She  hofloiir 

been  proted  Scyon«l  a  doubt,  that  Corfcllis  of  iDtrQdu.'iog  ihe  art  in  itsfrefefit  inw 

wai  an  carlttr  prinrer  ia  England  ttian  proved   lUie  of  fu(!!e  types.     Origin  of 

Oaxton.     I'hc  pro-ii^dioAs-  o(  Coi^llis^  Winiuig,  by  Bovryer  and  NichoU,  ^^776, 

Iv9«revtr«  were  triii^  typc^  lui  ia  vwwi ^  Sv«,                          .    . 
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tranflatcd  4n<l  drawen  oiit  af  the  frentlhe  iota  engliflii  by^WiU 
lyam  Canton  mercer  of  the  cyte  of  London,  at  the  conyan^nde* 
ment  of  the  right  hye  myghty  and  yertuc^^^  prindefs  Ima  re* 
doitbtyd  lady  Margarete,  by  the  g¥Ace  oi  God  duchefle  of  Bar- 
goyne,  &c.  which  fayd  tranflation  and  wotke  was  begonne  iff 
Brugis  in  the  countere  of  Flaund^rs,  the  fyrit  day  of  Marche, 
the  year  of  the  incarnacion  of  our  faid  Lord  God»  a  thiHilknd 
foure  hoodred  fittj  and  eight,  mid  ended  and  fynyfbed  In  the 
holy  cyte  of  Colen^  the  xix  day  of  Sepiembre  the  yeare  of  oor 
fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoafand  foure  hpndred  fixty  and  enleven/' 
CaxtoD,  then,  finlihed  this  work  in  1471  (  but  it  docs  ^ot  now 
appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  praAtfed  by  him  in  Eng« 
land  till  about  three  years  after,    pr.  Middleton  obferves, 
that  all  our  writers  before  the  reflorattoili  who  mention  th^ 
introduflion  of  the  art  amougft  us,  give  him  the  credit  of  it, 
without  any  contradidion,  or  variation.    The  doclor  has  ^Ifo 
taken  notice  of  a  pafiage  in  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Cax* 
ton's  "  Recuyell,  or  gadrying  together  of  thfc  hiitories  of  Troy/' 
printed  without  a  date  in  fol.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a* 
dire^l  teftimony  of  it.    *^  Thus  end  I  this  boke,  &c.  and  for  as 
moche  as  in  wryting  of  the  fame;»my  penne  is  worn,  ikiyn  hande 
wery,  and  myn  eyen  demmed  widb  .•rcrmoch  lokyng  on  tb^ 
white  paper — and  that  age  creepeth  oto  ^e  dayly — and  aUo  be* 
caufe  I  have  promyfid  to  dyverce  gemilmen  aiid  to  many  frends 
to  addreffe  to  hem  as  haftely  as  I  might  this  fayd  boke,  therefor 
I  have  pra^yfed  and  lerned  at  my  grete  charge  and  difpenfe  to 
ordeyne  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte  after  the  maner  and  forme  as 
ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as 
other  bokes  ben,  to  thende  that  every  man  may  have  them  att* 
ones,  for  all  the  bokes  of  this  ftorye,  named  the  RecuyeU  pf 
the  hiftoryes  of  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee,  were 
begoone  in  oon  day  and  alfo  finifh  in  oon  day,  &c/'    By  the 
edition  of  the  '^  Game  of  Chefs,^'  dated  in  14749  Caxton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  then  fettled  in  England  ^  and  this  book  is  aU 
lowed  by  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  die 
firft  fpecimen  of  the  art  among  us;  and  as  fuch  has  been  f6 
valued,  that- it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  fair  copy 
thereof,  which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Granger,  prefented  hi^i 
with  a  purfe  of  40  guineas.  The  title  is  as  follows.  **  The  game 
and  play  of  the  cbeiTe ;  in  which  thauAorities,  di£^es,  apd  ftoryes 
of  aunclent'  dodours,  pbilofophers,  poetes,  and  of  otb^r  wyfe 
men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  moralitie  of  the  pnbli^ 
wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  tlie  comyn  people.   TranflA 
out  of  frenih  and  emprynted  by  William  Caxton,  fynyiliid 
the  laft  day  of  Marche  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufa 
•  foure  hondred  and  lxxiiii."   The  next  performance  of  Caxtc 
of  which  the  date  is  afcercained,  is  ^*  The  di^ea  and  fayeng 
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9t  the  Philofophcrs,  tranflated  out  of  Frcnfli  by  Antonc  crle 
Ryvyrcs  lord  Seerles,  emprvnted  by  WiHiam  Caxton  at  Weft- 
meftre  1477.*'  It  conlifts  ot  75  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayings 
of  Sedechias,  Homer,  Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Seneca,  St.  Gre- 
gory, Galen,  and  fome  others.  At  the  end  of  the  tranilation, 
there  is  a  remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  con- 
cludes the  whole  volume),  written  by  William  Caxton, 'or  the 
earl  in  his  name  ;  containing  a  tranilation  from  the  french,  of 
thofe  farcafms  of  Socrates,  againft  the  fair  fex,  M'bich  the  noble 
tranflator  of  the  reft  had  purpofely  paded  over,  in  the  proper 
places,  under  the  chapter  of  that  philofopher.  Caxton  printed 
feveral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  compofition,  or  tranf- 
lated by  him.  His  laft  wofk  was  a  tranilation  from  the  french 
oif "  The  holy  Lives  of  the  Fathers  Hermits  living  in  the  De- 
fcrts ;"  and  we  are  informed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  that  he 
finiihed  his  life  and  tranflation  together,  on  the  fame  day,  in 
1491.  Dr.  MidiUeton  obferves,  that  whoever  turns  over  his 
printed  works,  muft  contraft  a  rcfpedl  for  him,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  he  preferred  the  fame  charadler  through  life,  of  an 
honeft,  modeft  man,  greatly  induftrious  to  do  good  to  his  coun- 
•try,  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities,  by  fpreading  among  the  peopde 
fuch  books  as  he  thought  ufeful  to  religion  and  good  manners  > 
which  were  chiefly  tranflated  from  the  french. 

CAYLUS  (count  de),  a  french  writer,  born  at  Paris  in 
1692.  He  entered  young  into  military  fervice,  and  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  in  Catalonia,  and  at  the  fiegc  of  Fribourg.  After  the 
peace  of  Raftad,  he  went  to  Italy;  then  to  the  Levant;  and 
vifited  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephefus.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1 7 1 7>  but  made  fome  voyages  afterwards.  Become 
'fixed  and  fettled,  he  cultivated  mufic  and  pninting;  and  alfo 
compofed  fome  works,  the  chief  of  which  is,  **  Rccueil  d'anti- 
quites  egyptiennes,  etrufques,  grecques,  romaines,  &  gauloifes,'* 
7  tom.  4to.  J  752-67.  He  died  howevxr  in  1765,  before  the  laft 
part  of  the  work  was  publifhed.  He  was  a  great  friend  and  pro* 
teftor  of  learning  and  the  fciences. 

CEB-A  (Ansaldo),  a  politician,  hiftorian,  orator,  and  poet 
of  Genoa  at  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century,  publiihed  fe- 
veral trafts  in  each  of  thefe  departments.  The  Italians  attach 
fome  value  to  his  treatife  on  epic  poetry :  but  he  acquired  re- 
putation chiefly  by  his  tragedies  ;  the  moft  efteemed  of  which 
are  his  Twins  of  Capua,  and  his  Alcippus.  The  marquis  MaflFei 
has  pronounced  them  deferving  of  being  inferted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  (he  beft  italian  tragedies,  printed  at  Verona  in  1723, 
3  vols.  8vo.  This  poet  died  in  1623,  ^^  *'^^  *g^  ^^  S^*  ^^  ^^^ 
more  wit  than  difcernmeiit ;  at  Icaft  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
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epic  poem,  intituled  Efther>  which  he  has  fluffed  with  fables 
unworthy  of  the  fubjeft. 

CKBES,  the  author  of  a  little  beautiful  grecian  remain,  in-« 
tituled,  A  picture  of  human  Life.  The  piece  is  mentioned  by 
fome  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  Lucian,  Diog.  Laertius,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Suidas :  but  of  Cebes  himfelf  we  have  no  account, 
fave  that  he  is  once  mentioned  by  Plato,  and  once  by  Xenophon* 
The  former  fays  of  him,  in  his  rhatdo,  that  he  was  a  fagacioos 
inveftigatBr  of  truth,  and  never  aflented  without  the  moft  con- 
vincing reafons  :  the  latter,  in  his  Memorabilia,  ranks  him  among 
the  few  intimates  of  Socrates,  who  excelled  the  reft  in  the  in- 
nocency  of  their  lives.  Cebes's  Tabula  is  ufually  printed  with 
Epidletus's  Manuale. 

CECIL  (William  lord  Burlrigh),  fon  of  Richard  Cecil, 
groom  of  the  robes,  and  yeoman  of  the  wardrobes,  was  bom  at 
Bourn  in  Lincolnfliire,  in  1521  \  and  having  been  educated  at 
the  grammar-fchool  there,  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  where,  in  his  20th  year,  he  married  a  fifter  pf  fir  John 
Cheek,  tutor  to  Edward  VL  He  removed  from  Cambridge  to 
Gray*s  inn,  being  defigned  for  the  bar ;  and,  when  his  firft  wife 
died,  he  married  a  daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Cook,  Edward's 
fchool-mafter.  This  lady  was  well  verfed  in  the  greek  and  latin 
tongues,  and  both  of  his  wives  were  defcended  from  two  of 
the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age.  His  relation  to  thefe  gentle- 
men rather  advanced  than  hindered  his  learning  5  and  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  law  with  fuch  induftry,  that  he  foon  be- 
came eminent  in  his  profeflion.  When  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
was  chofen  protcdlor  to  his  nephew  Edward,  he  took  Cecil 
into  his  family,  and  made  him  mafter  of  re^uefts,  the  firft 
jwho  bore  that  title  in  England  ;  in  the  2d  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  cuftos  brevium  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  in  the  3d, 
cuilos  rotulorum  of  Lincolnfliire  j  in  the  5th,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fecretaries  of  ftate.  He  was  alfo  knighted,  fworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  garter.  By  fome 
writers  he  is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  this  munificent  patron^ 
and  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  his  fall.  The  duke  of  So- 
merfet fent  for  him,  before  he  was  apprehended,  and  told  him 
he  doubted  of  fome  ill  meaning  againft  him.  Cecil  replied,  if 
he  were  not  in  fault,  he  might  truft  to  his  innocence :  if  he 
were,  he  had  nothing  to  fay,  but  to  lament  him.  When  the  king 
died,  he  was  one  of  the  privy  counfellors  who  declared  for  lady 
Jane  Grey  5  yet  queen  Mary  never  refented  it  farther  than  by 
difmiffing  him  from  his  offices  5  and,  towards  the  end  of  her 
reign,  (lie  often  cuiifulted  him.  He  kept  fair  with  her  minifters, 
and  was  much  refpe£led  by  cardinal  Pole,  biftiop  Tonftall,  and 
fir  William  Peters,  zealous  papiils,  for  his  great  wifdom.  Eliza- 
beth, on  her  accefiion,  added  to  her  catholic  counfellors  eight 

pro* 
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protellants*  Among  thefe  was  fir  William  Cecily  whom  (he  admit*  ^ 
ted  again  to  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate}  and  made  him  mafter 
of  the  court  of  Wards.  He  was  foon  after  unanimoufly  chofen 
bv  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellory  which 
^ce  had  been  vacant  ever  fince  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  firft  parliament  the  queen  held,  and  of  all 
the  following  parliaments  till  15719  when  he  was  created  baron 
of  Burleigh.  When  age  and  diftempers  began  to  wafte  him,  he 
defired  of  her  majefty  to  lay  down  his  offices ;  on  which  fhe  vi- 
fited  and  comforted  him,  and  continued  to  do  fo  during  his  lail 
ficknefs.  But  his  difeafe,  old  age,  was  fuch  as  no  remedies  could 
cure;  and,  Aug.  1598,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  in  his  78th 
year.  He  left  one  fon  by  his  iiril,  and  one  by  his  fecond  wife  $ 
which  have  fince  branched  out  into  two  noble  families.  He  held 
the  office  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  England  27  years  j  and  though 
he  detefted  to  raiie  an  eftate  by  bafe  and  corrupt  means,  yet 
he  increafed  his  own  and  the  public  treafury  by  induftry  and 
frugality.  He  fuffered  nothing  to  be  fpent  bu^  for  the  queen's 
honour,  the  defence  of  her  realms,  and  the  relief  of  her  allies. 
He  looked  ftriftly,  yet  not  over  rigidly,  to  the  farmers  of  the 
public  revenues.  He  ufed  to  fay,  he  never  liked  that  the  trea-> 
fury  (hould,  like  the  fpleen,  grow  too  great,  wbilil  the  red  of 
the  members  langui(hed  and  pined  away ;  and  thought  nothing 
for  the  prince's  profit,  which  is  not  for  his  honour  [p], 

CEDRENUS  (George),  a  grecian  monk,  lived  in  the  xitl^ 
age,  and  wrote  annals,  or  an  abridged  hiRory,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenus  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  who  fucceeded  Michael  IV.  in  1057.  '^^^^  worl^ 
is  no  more  than  an  extract  from  feveral  hiflorians,  and  chiefly 
from  Georgius  Syncellus,  whofe  chronology  he  has  followed 
JFrom  the  creation  to  thei  reign  of  Dioclelian.    Theophanes  is 

[r]  As  tq  his  writings,  he  is  reckoned  by  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  punifliments 

H^Hingfhed  amouglt  the  hillorians  of  the  infllded  upon  the  roman  cacholictt  in  the 

engtifh  nation.     He  wrote  two  poems  in  reign  of  queen  £lizabeth«  incituled.  The 

latin,  on  the  death  of  Margaret  Nevil,  lady  execution  of  juftice  iq  England,  for  main, 

tff  the  bedchamber  to  queen  Catharine,  tenauce  of  public    and  chriitian  peace* 

They  were  prinUc)  among  the  Carmina  againft  certain  ftirrers  of  feditions  and  ad« 

Sutfolc.  fratrum,  i  ^51,  410.   A  latin  poem  herents  to  the  trayton  and  enemies  of  tl^ 

in  memory  of  Thomas  Cbaloner,  knight,  realm,  without  any  perfecutioq  of  them 

A  preface  to  queen  Catharine*s  book,  in-  for  queftions  qf  religion,  as  is  falfely  ro» 

tiiuled,  Lamei^ution  of  a  Sinner,  154S,  porrod,  &c.  1583,  id  edition, 
lamo.   Preeepts  or  diredtions  for  the  t^-ell-        He  drew  up  alfo  a  great  tiumber  of  pe« 

ordering  and  carriage  of  a  man's  life,  1637.  digrees,  fomt  of  which  are  preferred  in 

Harl.  Cat.  vol.  ii.  p.  75$.   Meditations  on  the  library  at  Lambeth,  particularly  the 

^he  death  of  his  lady.    A  mediijttion  on  the  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  England,  from 

ftate  of  England  during  t^e  reign  of  queen  William  the  Cooquerpr  to  Edward  IV. 

Elizabet|i.  of   queen   4nne  Bullenf  and   of  feverfl 

He  wrot^  anfweps  to  inany  libels  againil  princely  houfes  in  Germany. 
(Ue  queen  and  government,  Tome  of  which        A  colle<9ion  of  his  ftate  papers  was  pub- 
are  faiJ  10  be  extant  in  print,  more  in  MS.  liftied  by  Hayaes,  1740;  and  t  ooDtkiua- 
^e  wii  fupj^led  to  be  the  autbpr  qf  a  tbio  tion  of  U;em  by  Murdio,  1760. 
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another  hiftorian  he  has  made  ufe  of  from  Diocletian  to  Michael 
Curopalates.  The  next  he  borrows  from  is  Thraceiius  Scylitzea 
from  Caropalates  to  his  own  time.  In  (hort,  Cudrenus's  hiftory 
is  patched  up  from  feveral  authors,  and  that  too  without  any 
great  judgment ;  fo  that  ihall  not  pafs  an  improper  cenfure 
upon  it,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  read  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
men  ufe  a  bad  light,  rather  than  none  at  all.  There  is  an  edition 
of  Cedrenus's  annals,  printed  at  Paris  in  164  7,  with  the  latin  ver- 
Con  of  Xylander,  and  the  notes  of  father  Goar,  a  dominican. 

CELLARIUS  (Christopher),  was  born  1638,  at  Smal- 
calde,  a  little  town  in  Franconia.    His  father  was  minifter  of 
the  town,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Zehners,  was   daughter  of 
the  famous  divine,  Joachim  Zehners.     He  came  of  a  family  in 
which  learning  feems  to  have  been  hereditary.    When  three 
years  old,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father,  but  his 
mother  took  care  of  his  education^     He  began  his  ftudies  in 
the  college  of  Smalcalde,  and  at  18  was  removed   to  Jena, 
to  finifli  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity.     He  ftaid  three  years  in 
this  place ;  where  he  applied  to  claffical  learning  under  fiofius, 
to  philofophy  under  Bechman,  to  the  oriental  languages  under 
Frifchmuth,  and  to  mathematics  under  Weigelius.     In  16^9 
he  quitted  Jena  to  go  to  Gleflen)  to  ftudy  divinity  there  under 
Peter  Haberkorn.     He  afterwards  returned  to  Jena,  and  took 
a  dodpr's  degree  there  in  1666.     The  year  following,  he  wa& 
made  profeflbr  of  hebrew  and  moral  philofophy  at  WeiiTenfels, 
and  he  filled  this  charge  for  feven  years.     In  1673  he  was 
called  to  Weymar,  to  be  reftor  of  the  college  there.     He  kept 
this  employment  three  years,  and  quitted  it  for  another  of  the 
fame  kind  at  Zeits.     /^.ftcr  two  years  ftay  here,  the  college  of 
Merft)ourg  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted.    His  learn* 
sng/  his  abilities,  and  his  diligence  foon  rendered  this  Apllege 
famous,  and  drew  a  great  number  of  ftudents ;  and  the  place 
was   fo    agreeable   to   him,    that    he  determined  to    end  his 
days  there;  but  Providence  difpofed  of  him  otherwife.    For 
the  king  of  Pruilia,  having  founded  an  univerfity  at  Halle  in 
1693,  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  profeflbr  of  eloquence  andhif^ 
tory  in  it.     Here  he  conipofcd  a  great  part  of  his  works.     His 
great  application  flicrtened  his  days,  and  haftened  on  the  in^ 
^rmities  of  old  age.     Ke  was  a  long  time  afflifted  with  the 
ftone,  but  never  could  be  pcrfuaded  to  feck  afllftance  from  me- 
dicine.    He  died,  1  707,  in  his  69th  year. 

He  publiihcd  ^ocd  editions  of  above  20  latin  and  greek  au- 
thors}  and  ihould  we  give  an  exafl  catalogue  of  his  own  works, 
it  would  (hew  what  a  furprifing  paflion  he  had  for  Rudy.  B\it| 
although  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  yet  he  published  no- 
thing  in  hafte  ;  nothing  but  what  was  quite  corre£l  and  finiflied, 
and  what  wab  Ukewife  pf  great  utility.    His  works  relate  i^hiefly 
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to  grammar,  to  geogtaphf,  to  hiilory,  and  to  the  oriental  lan^ 

Stages.     As  they  are  fo  very  numerous,  we  (hall  only  mentioQ 
bme  of  the  molt  conliderable,  in  a  note  [<^3» 

CELLINI  (Benvbnuto),  a  celebrated  fculptor  and  engraver 
of  Florence,  was  born  in  1500,  and  intended  to,  be  trained  to 
mufic  ;  but,  at  15  years  of  age,  bound  himfelf,  contrary  to  hit 
father's  inclinations,  apprentice  to  a  jeweller  and  goldfmith^ 
under  whom  he  made  fuch  a  progrcfs,  as  prefently  to  rival  the 
moft  ikilful  in  the  bufinefs.  He  had  alfo  a  turn  for  other  arts  : 
he  difcovered  an  early  tafte  for  drawing  and  defigning,  which 
he  afterwards  cultivated.  Nor  did  he  negle£l  mufic :  nay,  he 
'  muft  have  excelled  in  fome  degree  in  it  j  K>r,  afiifting  at  a  con* 
cert  before  Clement  Vll.  that  pope  took  him  into  his  fer^ 
vice,  in  the  double  capacity  of  goldfmith  and  mutician.  He 
applied  himfelf  alfo  to  feal- engraving,  learned  to  make  curious 
damaikeenings  of  fteel  and  filver  on  turkifh  daggers,  &c.  and 
was  very  ingenious  in  medals  and  rings.  But  Cellini  excelled 
in  arms,  as  well  as  in  arts ;  and  Clement  VIL  valued  him  as 
much  for  his  bravery  as  for  his  ikill  in  his  profeiBon.  When 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered,  the  pope  committed  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  to 
Cellini ;  who  defended  it  like  a  man  bred  to  arms,  and  did 
not  fuffer  it  to  furrender  but  by  capitulation. 

Meanwhile,  Cellini  was  one  of  thofe  great  wits,  who  may 
truly  be  faid  to  have  bordered  upon  madnefs ;  he  was  of  a  de- 
fulrory,  capricious,  unequal  humour;  and  this  involved  him 
perpetually  in  adventures,  which  were  often  near  being  fatal 

[<^]  I.  A  latin  grammar,  in  german»  relatins  to  their  manners,  religion,  ftc* 

i6$9,  Svo.    2.  Antibarbarus  latinus,  Uve  7.  Hiftoria  gentis  &  religioois  famaritaua 

4e  latinifcate  mediae  ScinfimKKtatii,  1677,  ex  nova  Sichemitarumepiftola  audi,  16)99 

iimo.      Before  be  publiihed  th if  book,  410.    8.  Ctammatica  hebrxa  in  tabulis  fy* 

Olaus  Borrichiut  had  publilhed,  at  Copen-  nopticis  un4  cum  confilio  24horis  difceodi 

hagen,  a  woik  imiculed,  Cogitatione"  de  linguamran^im.  To  which  he  added.  Rab* 

variis  linguz  iatinc  aetatibus,  Sec.  which  bioifmusjiive  inftituCiogrammatica  prole* 

Cellariu't  having  notfeen,  and  reading  af.  gendis  Rabbinonim  fcriptis,  1684,  410.  9. 

terwtrdt,  was.  the  occafion  of  his  making  Canonesdelingusfan6l«idiotifmis,  1679, 

an  addition  10  his  own,  underthe  title  of,  410.      10.  Sciagraphia  phiiologie  (actk, 

3.  Cure  pofVerioret  de  barbarifmiifr  idio.  cum  etymologico  radicumdeperditarum  ex 

tifmisfermonis latin r,  1686,  i2mo.  4.0r.  atlis  lioguis,   atabici  prKfertim,   reftitu- 

thographia  latina  ex  vetuftis  monumeotis,  tarum,    16  78^   4to.      11.  Chaldaifmus, 

hoc  eft  nummis*   marmoribus,   &c.    ex-  five  grammatica  nova  linguc  chaldaicae^ 

cerptadigefta,novif()ueobrervationibusillur.  &c.   i6)i|;,    410.      12.  Porta  Syris,   fivo 

trata,  1700,  Svo.     5.  Hiftoria  uoiverfaiis  grammatica  fyriaca,  1684^  410.    13,  Ho« 

.breviter  ac  perfpicue  eapofiia,  in  antiquam  rie  famaritans.  Sec.   168a,  410.    14,  Ifa* 

le  medii  anri  ac  novam  divifa,  cum  notis  goge  in  linguam  arabicam.  1686,  410. 

•perpetuis,  1703,  ^  vol.  lamo.     6.    CoU         His  works  in  geography  are  well  know*. 

-le^nea  hiftoriae  famaritanae,  quotquot  in-  as  excellent  helps  to  the  underftundiog  ot 

veniri  poiuerunt,  1688,  410.     He  had  a  antient  authors.    For  a  more  particular  ac- 

dcfign  of  writing  a  Qomplete  hiftsry  of  the  count  of  the  author  and  his  works,  confult 

Samaritaoi;    but  for  want  of   materials  ].  G.  Wakhius'sdifcourfe  of  his  life  and 

.wat  forced  tp  five  it  UK*     He  colle^ed,  writings,  prefixed  to  his  DiiTertationesAca* 

i^owever,  in  thitw9rX*iRiiat  ht  could  6o4  damicCi  pvbliihed  ac  Leip^«  1711,  8vo. 

£  e  3  to 
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to  him.  He  travelled  among  the  cities  o(  Italjr,  but  chiefly  re« 
fided  at  Rome  >  where  he  was  ibmetimes  in  favour  with  the 
great,  and  fometimes  out. 

He  coiiforted  with  all  the  firft  artifts  in  their  feveral  ways, 
with  Michael  Angela^  Julio  Romano^  &c.  Finding  himfelf  at 
length  upon  ill  terms  in  Italy,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  going 
to  France ;  and,  pafling  from  Rome  through  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Venice,  he  arrived  at  Padua,  where  he  was  moil  kindly 
received  by,  and  made  fome  ftay  with,  the  famous  Pietro  Bembo. 
Rrem  Padua  he  travelled  through  Swiflerland,  vifited  Geneva 
in  his  way  to  Lyons,  and,  after  refting  a  few  days  in  this  lait 
city,  arrived  fafe  at  Paris.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception 
from  Francis  I.  who  would  have  taken  him  into  his  fervice ; 
but,  conceiving  a  difliketo  France  from  a  fudden  illnefs  he  fell  into 
there,  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  arrived,  when,  being 
accufed  of  having  robbed  the  Caille  of  St.  Angelo  of  a  great 
treafure  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  facked  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
was  arrefted  and  fent  prifoner  thither. 

Being  fet  at  liberty,  after  many  hardfhips  and  difliculties,  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  french  king,  and  fet  out  with  the 
cardinal  of  Ferrara  for  Paris  :  where  when  they  arrived,  being 
highly  difgufted  at  the  cardinal's  propofing  what  he  thought  an 
incondderable  falary,  this  wild  man  goes  off  abruptly  upon  n 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  He  was,  however,  purfued  and  brought 
back  to  the  king,  who  fettled  a  handfome  falary  upon  him,  af- 
ligned  him  a  houfe  io  work  in  at  Paris,  and  granted  him  ihortly 
after  a  naturalizatipn.  But  here,  getting  as  ufual  into  fcrapes 
and  quarrels,  and  particularly  having  offended  madame  d'Kf- 
tampes,  the  king's  miftrefs,  ne  was  expofed  to  endlefs  troubles 
and  perfecutions  y  with  which  at  length  being  wearied  out,  he 
obtained  the  king's  permiflion  to  return  to  Italy,  and  went  to 
Florence  ;  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cofmo  de  Medici, 
the  grand  duke,  and  engaged  himfelf  in  his  fervice.  Here 
again,  difgufled  with  fome  of  the  duke's  fervants  (for  he  could 
not  accommodate  himfelf  to,  or  agree  with,  any  body),  he 
took  a  trip  to  Venice,  where  he  was  greatly  carefled  by  Titian, 
Sanfovino,  and  other  ingenious  artifts  $  but,  after  a  (hort  (lay, 
returned  to  Florence,  and  refumed  his  bufinefs.     He  died  m 

1570  [R]- 
CELSpS  (AuRELius  CoRNElius),  a  pbilofopher  and  phyfi- 

cian,  who  flouriOied  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius. 

*•  t**]  His  life,  writfcn  in  the  tufcan  laa-  1771,  wiih  this  title  j  «  Th«  lif« of  Beae- 

fuagc,  w^s  not  publifhtd  till  1 730,  in  one  venuto  Cellini,  a  ^orenttoe  artift^  con- 

volume,  4to;  as  abounding,  wc  picfume,  taintog  a  variety  of  curious  and  interelHng 

with    prifonal    aiiccdo^es    and   ftriAares,  particnlars,  relative  to  painting,  fculpiure, 

which  would  not   fuffer   its   appearance  and  archireduret  asui  the  hjAory  of  hit 

fooner?  and  it  was  tranflated  hence  into  own  time."  There  Is  a^good  mmotintof 

rBglilh,  »nd  publifhed  tn  two  voft.  8vo»  him  is  the  tttb-^e. 

Wc 
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We  know  but  little  of  him.    That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  his  days  there,  we  have  fome  reafons  to 
think :  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  or  ever  made  free 
of  it,  muft  remain,  as  it  is,  uncertain.    He  wrote  upon  feveral 
fubje&s,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian :  upon  rhetoric,  for  which 
he  is  often  quoted   and  commended    by  this  great  mailer; 
upon  the  art  military ;   upon  agriculture ;    and  we  have  (till 
extant  of  his,  eight  books  de  Medicina,  which  are  written  in 
very  f  ne  latin.    There  is  a  paflage  in  one  of  thcfe  books,  which 
deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  Ihews  a  generous  and  enlarged 
way  of  thinking  in  the  man :  becaufe,  too,  it  is  applicable  to 
more  profeffions  than  one,  and  may  help  to  cure  that  obitinacy 
and  bigotry  which  are  fo  natural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart. 
Hippocrates>  as  knowing  and  as  fkilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was, 
yet  once  took  a  fra£ture  of  the  ikull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
was  afterwards  fo  ingenuous  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and  even 
to  leave  it  upon  record.     ^'  This,  fays  Celfus,  was  a£ling  like 
a  truly  great  man.    Little  geniufes,  confcious  to  themfelves 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot  bear  the  lead  diminu* 
tion  of  their  prerogative,  nor  fuffer  themfelves  to  depart  from 
any  opinion  which  they  have  once  embraced,  how  falfe  and 
pernicious  foever  that  opinion  may  be ;  while  the  man  of  real 
abilities  is  always  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledement  of 
his  errors,  and  efpecially  in  a  profeiCon  where  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  pofterity  to  recor^  the  truth."    Boerhaave  tells  us,  that 
Celfus  is  one  of  the  belt  ^uthors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  415 
into  the  true  meaning  and  l^tnions  of  Hippocrates ;  and  that 
without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfic  would  be  often 
unintelligible,  often  mimnderitood  by  us.  Our  Mead  alfo  fpeaks 
of  him  in  the  highe(t  terms ;  fays,  that  he  endeavours  to  imitate 
not  only  his  fenle,  but,  as  often  as*  he  can,  his  language  too  ; 
and  wiuies  that  he  could  have  done  it  oftcncr.     True  it  is,  that 
he  is  called  by  'Quintilian,  "  vir  mediocri  ingenio  :**  but  we 
prefume  this  mediocrity  only  to  be*  meant  relatively,  and  as 
compared  with  the  great  original  powers  of  fuch  men  as  Homer, 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  &c.  who  are  there  enumerated.     Quintilian 
was  an  able  man,  and  a  very  great  critic :  yet,  as  we  may  pre- 
fume, would  have  called  himfelf,  under  the  fame  point  of  view, 
"  virum  mediocri  ingenio."     Obferve  how  he  exprefles  himfelf 
upon  the  comparifon :    *'  illis  enim  haec  invenienda  fuerunt, 
nobis  cognofcenda  funt.    Tot  nos  prseceptoribus,  tot  exemplis, 
initruxit  antiquita!>,  ut,  &c."     At  leaft,  if  this  be  not  Quinti- 
lian's  meaning,  we  humbly  conceive  that  he  has  pjaced  Celfus 
too  low  [s].  ^ 

CELSUS,   a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  epicurean  kSt^ 

f  s]  The  books  de  Medicini  have  bten    pofed  to   be  that  of  Lrydeo»   X730,  in  » 
often   printed :    the  beft  edition  ji  fup-    vob.  tvo.      ^   ^r* 

L  c  j^   ^       /  flourifhcd 
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flouriihed  in  the  lid  century  under  Adrian  and  Antoninu^  PIus^ 
and  is  the  fame  with  him  to  whom  Lucian  has  dedicated  his 
Ffeudamantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  againft  the  chriftian 
religion,  under  the  title  of  "  A  true  Difcourfe,"  which  was 
anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confiding  of  eight 
books.  His  "  True  Difcourfe"  is  loft ;  but  his  objediont 
againil  chriftianity  may  be  known  from  the  extra£ts  which 
are  preferred  of  it  in  Origen's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  he  was  a  moft  fubtle  adverfary,  perfectly  verfid  in  all  the 
arts  of  controverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he  was  ingenious  :  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  primitive  chriftians  thought  nothing  lefs 
than  fuch  a  champion  as  Orieen  a  match  for  him* 

CELTES  (Conrad),  a  latm  poet,  native  of  Sweiufurt  near 
Wertzbnrg  in  I459»  died  at  Vienna  in  i*co8,  at  the  age  of  47, 
after  having  gained  tlie  poetic  laurel.  He  has  left,  i .  Odes, 
Strafburg,  15139  8vo.  2.  Epigrams,  and  a  poem  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  16  lo^  8vo.  3.  An  hiftorical  account  of 
the  city  of  Nuremberg,  Strafbourg,  15139  4to.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  the  fallies  of  imagination,  though  not  exempt  from 
the  defe£ts  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote*  He  is  cenfurable  for 
negligences  in  point  of  (lylc,  and  with  choofing  his  fentiments 
more  for  their  Drilliancy  than  their  folidity.  He  wrote  alfo  four 
books  in  elegiac  verfe,  on  the  fame  number  of  miftrefles  he  boaits 
to  have  had.  They  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1502,  4to.  Thift 
volume  i9  fcarce.  1  he  emperor  Maximilian  made  him  his  li« 
brarian,  and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  poetic 
crown  on  whomfoever  he  judged  worthy  of  it. 

CENSORINUS,  a  celebrated  critic,  chronologer,  antlqua- 
rian,  and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifclan  calls  him  in  his  book 
upon  grammar,  flouriftied  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severn?.  This  part  of  his  charafter  muft  however  arife  from 
his  book  "  concerning  Accents,"  frequently  cited  by  Sidonius 
Apolliriaris,  and  other  things,  which  are  loft  ^  and  not  from  his 
"  De  die  natali,"  which  is  the  only  piece  remaining  of  him. 
This  treatife  was  written  about  the  year  238,  and  dedicated  to 
Quintus  Cerellius,  a  man  of  the  equeftrian  order,  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  very  highly  in  his  1 5th  chapter.  VoflSus,  iu  one  place^ 
calls  this  "  a  little  book  of  gold  ;'*  and,  in  another,  declares  it 
to  be  "  a  moft  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  im- 
portance to  chronologers>  fince  it  connects  and  determines  with 
great  exaftnefs  fome  principal  xras  in  hiftory."  It  is  however 
a  work  of  a  mifccllaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  antiquities  a& 
welf  as  chronology.  It  was  printed  with  the  notes  of  Linden- 
broklus  at  Cambridge,  in  1695  *,  there  may  have  been  editions 
of  it  (Ince.  , 

CtNFLlVRE  (SrsnNSAH),  a  celebrated  comic  writer,  was 
t!ie  daughter  of  one  Freeman  uf  Holbcach  in  LincoliUhire.  Se« 

vcral 
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Tt^ral  gay  adventures  are  related  of  this  lady  in  her  youth ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  flie  fpent  feveral  months  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  chambers  of  sfgentleman  qf  fortune,  difguifed  under  a  man's 
habit ;  fo  that,  it  feems,  (he  had,  what  the  generality  of  her 
fex  have  not,  the  benefit  of  an  univerfity  education.     After- 
wards (he  went  to  London,  where  (he  took  care  to  improve  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius.    She  learned  french,  and 
read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  *,  for  which  (lie  was  fo  particularly 
turned,  that,  as  one  of  her  biographers  tells  us,  (he  compofed 
a  fong  before  (he  was  feven  years  old.    She  is  the  author  of  15 
plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  fome  of  which  (he  is  faid  to 
have  received  confiderable  prefents  from  very  great  perfonages : 
from  prince  Eugene,  a  very  handfome  and  weighty  gold  fnufF- 
box,  (or  a  poem  infcribed  to  him  at  the  end  of  tier  comedy, 
called  The  perplexed  liOvers ;  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont 
the  french  ambaffador  another,  for  a  mafquerade  which  (he 
addreiTed  to   htm.     Her  talent  was  comedy :  particularly  the 
contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.     Steele  in  one  of  the  Tat- 
lers,  fpeaking  of  her  "  Bufv  Body,"  recommends  it  in  thefe 
terms.    "  The  plot  and  incidents  of  the  play  are  laid  with  that 
fubtlety  and  fpirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  females  of  wit ;  and  is 
feldom  well  performed  by  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft 
in  love  is  an  a£t  of  invention,  and  not,  as  with  women,  the  ef- 
fect of  nature  and  inftin£^.    She  died  Dec.  i,  1723,  after  being 
thrice  married ;  and  has  fince  been  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the 
Dunciad,  for  having  >^ritten,  as  his  commentator  fays,  a  ballad 
againft  his  Homer,  before  he  began  it.    She  kept  for  many 
years  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  many  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence and  wit ;  particularly  with  Steele,  Rowe,  Budgell,  Sewell, 
Amhurft,  &c.     It  is  faid  (he  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner, 
und  could  (hew  a  great  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which 
were  the  produce  of  her  own  labour  5  either  purchafed  by  the 
money  brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  were  pre- 
fents from  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec- 
dote of  this  lady ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  (hew 
the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fupport.     She 
died  in  Spring-garden,  at  the  houfe  of  her  huiband  JofephCent- 
livre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne's  cooks,  and  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  at  Windfor,  about  1706,  where  (he  a£led  the 
jftirt  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  fields. 

CENTORIO  (AscANius),  of  an  lUuftrious  family  of  Milan, 
bore  arms  in  the  xvith  century,  in  which  he  was  as  much  the 
philofopher  as  the  foldier.  He  took  advantage  of  the  leifure 
afforded  him  by  the  peace,  for  reducing  to  order  the  military  and 
hiftorical  memoirs  he  had  colieded  during  the  tumult  of  war. 
They  are  very  much  edeemed  in  Italy,  not  lefs  for  their  excel- 
lence 
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knee  than  their  rarity.  They  appeared  at  Venice  in  156;  and 
1569,  in  a  vols.  4^0.  commonly  bound  in  one*  The  fonner, 
in  fix  books»  treats  of  the  wars  of  Tranfilvani»>  and  the  other 
of  thofe  of  his  time  in  eight  books. 

CERDA  (John  Lewis),  a  fpanifli  jefuit,  and  native  of  To- 
ledo, was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  as  his  brethren  have 
reprefented  him,  of  as  great  (Impliclty  and  candour.  He  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  produAions ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII.  is  did  to 
have  had  his  pi&ure  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  when  that  pope  fent 
his  nephew  cardinal  Barberini  ambaflador  into  Spain,  it  was  part 
of  his  bufinefs  to  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and  to  afiure  him  of  the 
pope's  efteem.  This  Moreri  tells  us,  and  alfo  that  he  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  1574;  but  does  not  mention  the 
time  of  his  birth.  Cerda's  *^  Commentaries  upon  Virgil "  have 
been  much  efteemed,  and  ufually  read  by  critics  and  perfons  of 
tafte  in  the  belies  lettres.  Baillet  fays,  there  are  fome  good 
things  in  them,  and  fome  very  moderate ;  or  rather,  he  quotes 
I  a  man  who  fays  fo»  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opi- 
nion. His  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  TertuUian  have 
not  been  fo  much  efteemed,  even  by  papifts-'  Dupin  fays,  they 
are  long  and  tedious,  full  of  digreiuons  and  explications  of 
pafiages,  which  are  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.  There 
is  alio  of  Cerda's  a  volume  of  *'  Adverfa  Sacra,''  which  was 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons»  in  1626.  He  died  in  1643,  ^S*^ 
above  80. 

CERVANTES.    See  Saavedra. 

CERVETTO,  father  to  the  celebrated  violoncello  performer 
of  that  name>  and  an  extraordinary  chara£ler  in  the  mudcal 
world,  came  to  England  in  the  hard  froit,  and  was  then  an  old 
man.  He  foon  after  was  engaged  to  play  the  bafs  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  and  continued  in  th^t  employment  till  a  feafon  or 
two  previous  to  Mr.  Ganick's  retiring  from  the  ilage.  He  died 
June  14,  1783,  in  his  103d  year.  One  evening  when  Mr. 
Garrick  was  performing  the  character  of  fir  John  Brute,  during 
the  drunkard's  muttering  and  dofmg  till  he  falls  faft  afleep  in 
the  chair  (the  audience  being  mod  profoundly  filent  and  at* 
tcntive  to  the  admirable  performer),  Cervetto  (in  the  orcheftra) 
uttered  a  very  loud  and  immoderately  lengthened  yawn  !  The 
moment  Garrick  was  ofF  the  ftage,  he  fent  for  the  muficiair^ 
and  with  conCderable  warmth  reprimanded  him  for  fo  ill-»timed 
a  fymptom  of  fomnolency,  vfhen  the  modern  Nafo,  with  great 
addrefs,  reconciled  Garrick  to  him  in  a  trice,  by  faying,  with 
a  Ihrug,  ^'  I  beg  ten  toufand  pardon !  but  I  always  do  k>  ven  I 
am  ver  much  pUafe  /"  Mr.  Cervetto  was  a  eonftant  frequenter 
of  tlie  Orange  coflee-houfe,  and  was  diftingui£hed  among  his 
friends  of  the  galleries  by  the  name  of  Nofey. 

CESPE- 
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CESPEDES  (Paul),  a  painter  of  Cordora,  acquired  fame  ia 
the  xvith  centilry,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  His  manner  ap- 
proaches fomewhat  to  that  of  Corregio :  die  fame  eaa&nefs  in 
the  drawing,  the  fame  force  in  the  expreffion,  the  fame  vigour 
in  the  colouring.  It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion his  pi^kure  of  the  laft  fupper  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  ; 
where  each  of  the  apoftks  prefents  a  different  charader  of  re- 
fpe£l  and  afFet^ion  for  their  mailer ;  the  Chriil  difplays  at  once 
an  air  of  majefty  and  kindnefs ;  and  the  Judas  a  falfe  and  ma- 
lignant countenance.  The  talents  of  Cefpedes  were  not  con- 
fined to  painting,  if  we  may  truft  the  enthufiafm  of  the  fpa- 
nifli  authors  in  his  behalf ;  he  was  at  the  fame  time  philofopher, 
antiquary,  fculptor,  arcbite£t ;  an  adept  in  the  hebrew,  greek, 
latin,  arable  and  Italian  languages ;  a  great  poet,  and  a  prolific 
author.    He  died  in  1608,  aged  upwards  of  70. 

CHADRIT  (PiiTER),  member  of  the  fupreme  council  of 
Bouillon,  and  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  died  in  that 
capita]  in  1785.  Bom  to  no  fortune,  his  days  were  fhortened 
by  difficulties  and  cares.  In  reading  his  works  we  admire  bta 
talents,  but  his  manners  are  faid  to  have  attra^ed  univerfal 
eileem.  His  book,  intituled.  Of  the  french  monarchy  and  its 
laws,  1785,  2  vols.  lamo,  difplays  a  novelty  in  the  defign,  and 
a  variety  of  knowledge  in  th^  execution.  He  is  thought  to.  have 
taken  Montefquieu  for  his  model,  whofe  energy  and  precifioa 
he  copies,  as  well  as  his  drynefs. 

CHATS  (Charles)j  was  born  in  the  year  1701.  At  Gene^ 
va,  the  city  which  wa^  diftinguithed  by  his  birth,  he  prohablf 
received  the  firft  rudiments  of  education.  The  church  waa 
chofen  fot  his  profeiTion.  Accordingly,  having  pafied  thrpugh 
the  ufual  probationary  exercifes,  he  was  admitted  into  the  .order 
of  priefthood.  In  the  miniflry  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  9nd 
an  orator  foon  became  fo  popular  and  extenfivc,  that  in  1 728  he 
was  defied  pallor  at  the  Hague. ,  His  condu£t  in  this  eftablifb* 
menc,  while  it  contributed  to  his  own  reputation,  redounded  no 
lets  to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  had  appointed  him..  Having 
adorned  his  miniftry  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  excel* 
lence  of  the  difcourfes  which  he  delivered  from  the  puHpit,  and 
his  numerous  writings  in  defence  of  revealed  religion,  he  died 
in  the  year  1786,  at  the  age  of  85,  after  having  punflually  dif- 
charged  his  duty  as  a  paftor  during  the  period  of  58  years.  The 
unfortunate  fupported  by  his  confolation,  the  youth  enlightened 
by  his  inflruc^ions,  and  the  poor  fuccoured  by  his  charity,  la- 
menting the  lofs  wliich  they  had  fuUained  by  the  death  of  a  be- 
fiefa£lor  and  a  friend,  proved  more  eloquent  atteftations  of  his 
merit,  than  any  panegyric  which  might  have  been  pronounced 
from  the  lips  of  the  fumimeft  orator.  His  fermons  were  diftin* 
giiiflied  by  a  perfpicuous  ftyle  and  a  pure  morality.    They 

feemed 
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feemed  to  flow  not  only  from  a  man  who  pra£Eifed  vi/kait  he 
taught,  but  from  one  who,  acquainted  with  the  inmoft  recefiea 
of  Uie  human  heart,  could  exert  his  eloquence  to  zStfk  hia 
hearers,  and  lead  them  almoft  imperceptibly  to  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue and-  religion.  His  portrait,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  tranfla-^ 
tion  of  the  holy  bible,  feems  to  confirm  the  relation  of  his 
friends,  who  fay  that  it  was  intereiling  and  attractive.  In  his 
manners  he  was  polite  and  attentive ;  in  his  addrefs  mild  and 
xnfinuating.  His  literary  excellence  conGiled  in  a  judicious 
and  happy  arrangement  of  his  fubje^s,  delivered  in  a  plain  and 
unalFe^ed  ftyle.  He  made  no  pretenfions  to  originality,  but  he 
illuftrated  the  works  of  other  writers,  by  introducing  them  to  his 
countrymen  in  a  language  that  was  more  familiar  to  them*  A 
lift  of  nis  works  is  fubjoined  [t]. 

CHAISE  (Father  de  la),  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abilities, 
and  confefTor  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  born  at  Forez  in  the  province 
cf  Lyons  about  1626,  of  an  antient  but  reduce4  family.  He 
gave  early  indications  of  an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchooly 
and  performed  his  philofophical  exercifes  under  father  de  Vaux, 
who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  his 
order.  When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
prieft ;  and  became  afterwards  proteiTor  of  divinity  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lyons,  and  rcfkor  and  p^vincial  of  a  college  there. 
He  fpent  at  feveral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Paris,  where 
his  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letters,  made  him  almoft 
ttniverfally  known :  and  in  1663,  rhe  bifhop  of  Bayeux  intro- 
duced him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  (hewed  htm  manv  marks 
of  favour,  and  told  him  he  would  be  his  friend.  And  indeed 
the  cardinal  was,  what  minifters  of  ftate  fometimes  are  not, 
as  good  as  his  word :  for,  in  1 665,  he  presented  la  Chaife  to 
the  king,  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was 
welt  convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  council 
of  confciente,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make  him  co- 
adjutor to  the  confeflbr.  Nor  did  la  Chaife  belye  the  teftimony 
which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  ;  for  he  governed  himfeU 

[tI  I.  I«a  SainCe  Bible,  avcc  un  com-  ta  Scicikce  du  r.alut,  comprtfe  dant  uae 

meataire  literal  &  dec  notes  choifiet,  tir^ei  ample  coUe^ioa  de  palT^et  du  V.  le  N. 

4e  diveit  auteura  anglois,  printed  at  the  'Teftameat.     A  la  Haye   17^2*    2  torn. 

Hague.     The  publication  of  this  work  was  Svo.     5.  EiTai  apologetique  fur  Tlnocula- 

bogUQ  in  I74z»  and  continued  till  17779  tion^    Hague  1755. 
forming  6  vol.  in  410.     The  7 ih  vol.  was        Befide^    thcfe  worjts  he  fuperiniended 

left  by  the  author  in  MS.     It  is  much  to  the  publication  of  the  HifVory  of  France 

be  regretted  that  this  work  was  not  fi.  by  the   prefidcnt    Hatnault,     which  wai 

nilhcd.    ».    Le  fens  literal  de  Tecritnre  puhliOied  at  the  Hague  in  1747,  8vo«   He 

fiunte  traduit  de  TAoglois  de  Stackboufe  was  bcfides  engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  Bi- 

in  8ro.  g  vol.  1751.    A  la  Haye.     3.  Let-  bliothrque  hiltorique,    which  was  begun 

tres  hiftoriques  et  dogmatiques  fur  Ics  ju-  at  the  Hague  in  1738,   and  alfo  cMitri- 

hl\i»t   17S<H  '75  tf  3  torn.   I^vo.    A  la  buted  fome  art  iciest  o  the  Bibli»(hcfuedea 

Haye.    4.  Theologie  dc  rccriUir&S.  ou  fcicoces  &  bcauz  arti. 
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in  this  pofty  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  man  grown  old  in  bufi- 
,nefs  i  and  apprehended  the  management  of  the  king's  humour 
fo  well,  that  when  the  cardinal  died^  he  found  himlelf  able  to 
(land  upon  his  own  legs.  In  1675  he  was  made  confefibr  to 
the  king;  and  about  10  years  after,  was  the  principal  advifer 
and  dire£lor  of  his  marriage  with  madame  de  Maintenon.  The 
king  was  then  arrived  at  an  age  when  confeflbrs  have  more  than 
an  ordinary  influence :  and  la  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter 
of  ftate,  without  expefting,  and  almoft.  before  he  perceived  it. 
He  did  bufinefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  faw 
all  the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet*  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  mafter  in  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  which,  by  the  dif- 
putes  that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome, 
were  become  affairs  of  (late. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence  which 
he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of  favour 
with  his  mafter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced.  Provoked 
at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the'aflfair  concerning  the  electorate  of  Co* 
logn  in  1689,  the  king  (hewed  his  difpleafure  to  the  confefTor, 
by  whofe  councils  he  had  been  influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed 
himfelf|  by  laying  the  blame  upon  the  marquis  de  Louvois  i 
but  the  king  told  him  with  fome  indignation,  "  that  an  enter- 
prife  fuggefted  by  jefuits  had  never  fucceeded ;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  they  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching 
their  fcholars,  and  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  ftate.*^ 
La  Chaife  was  very  folicitous  to  eftabliih  an  intereft  witli  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done.it  effect 
tually,  till  that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  in- 
trigues and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  con- 
feflbr.  The  jefuit,  it  feems,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this 
devout  lady.  He  loved  pleafures,  had  a  tafte  for  magnificence, 
and  was  thought  too  lukewarm  in  the  care  of  his  mafter's  con- 
fcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon  lefs  pious 
and  devout  than  madame  de  Maintenon  would  have  perceived 
and  acknowledged ;  and,  if  he  did  not  poflefs  the  qualities 
which  were  neceflary  for  a  confeffor  of  the  very  religious,  he 
had  all  thofe  which  were  necefTary  for  the  confeiTor  of  a  lung* 
He  died  Jan.  1709,  and  pofl|effed  to  the  very  laft  fo  great  a 
Ihare  of  favour  and  efteem  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty 
confulted  him  upon  his  death-bed  about  the  clxoice  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor. 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius),  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe  Greeks  who  about 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  went  into  the  weft.  At 
the  invitation  of  Laurence  de  Medicis,  he  profefled  to  teach  the 
greek  language  at  Florence  in  1479  ;  where  he  had  for  his  rival 
Angelus  roIitianus»  to  whom  Laurence  had  committed  the  tui- 
tion 
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tion  of  one  of  his  fons.  After  the  death  of  Laurencei  Chal« 
condyles  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia  \  which  invita- 
tion he  accepted,  either  becaufe  he  was  tired  of  contending 
with  Politian,  or  becaufe  he  was  hurt  with  Politian's  acknow- 
ledged fuperiority  in  latin  learning ;  or  perhaps  on  both  thefe 
accounts.  Here  he  taught  preek  a  long  time  with  great  repu- 
tation i  and  did  not  die  before  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to 
think  he  was  above  80  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks, 
whom  pope  Nicolas  V«  fent  to  Rome  to  tranflate  the  greek  au- 
thors into  latin,  Chalcondyles  was  one;  from  which  we  may 
colle^^,  that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Conitantinople  in  1453,  ^'^^^  Nicolas  died  in  1455.  He 
Eubliftied  a  grammar,  and  fome  other  little  things  ;  and  under 
is  infpeflion  and  care  was  firft  publifiied  at  Florence,  in  1499, 
the  greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.  Pierius  Valerianus,  in  his  book 
De  infelicitate  literatorum,  fays,  that  Chalcondyks,  though  a 
deferving  man  in  his  moral  as  well  as  literary  chara^er,  led  ne- 
verthelefs  a  very  unhappy  life ;  and  reckons  perpetual  baniih* 
ment  from  his  country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes. 
Others  have  mentioned  domeftic  evils  that  have  attended  him. 

CHALCONDYLES  (Laonjcus),  a  native  of  Athens,  wrote 
in  the  xvth  century  a  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  in  ten  books,  from 
J 298  to  1462.  This  hiftory,  tranflated  into  latin  by  Claufer,  ia 
interefting  to  all  fuch  as  would  trace  the  grecian  empire  in  its 
decline  and  fall,  and  the' ottoman  power  in  its  origin  and  pro- 
grefs ;  but  allowance  muft  be  made  for  feveral  fads  fet  down  in  * 
too  much  hafte.  The  hiftory  of  Chalcondyles  made  its  appear- 
ance in  greek  and  latin,  from  the  Louvre,  1650,  folio.  There 
is  a  french  tranflation  of  it  by  Vigencre,  continued  by  Mezerai, 
1662,  2  vols,  folio. 

CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas),  was  dcfccnded  from  a  good 
family  in  Wales,  and  born  at  London  about  1515.  He  was 
fent  very  young  to  Cambridge,  and  from  college  came  up  to 
court.  lie  went  foon  after  abroad  into  Germany  with  fir  Henry 
Knevet,  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whofe  noble  and 
eenerous  fpiric  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in 
his  journies  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft 
Algicr  in  1541  i  where,  being  fljipwrecked,  after  he  had  fwam 
till  his  ftrcngth  failed  him,  he  at  length  catched  hold  of  a  cable 
and  was  faved.  He  returned  into  England,  and  was  appointed 
firft  clerk  of  the  council.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  he  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Somcrfct  to  Scotland^  and  diftineuiflied  him- 
felf  fo  remarkably  at  the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  that  die  duke 
knighted  him.  In  queen  Mary's  reign  his  endeavours  to  ferve 
fir  John  Chcke  had  brought  him  into  trouble,  if  the  gratitude  of 
fomc  perfons  in  povkrer,  for  civilities  received  from  him  in  king 
Edward's  reign,  had  not  induced  there  to  proteA  him.     At  the 

2.  ^ccefliou 
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acceflion  of  Elisabeth  he  was  fent  ambaiTador  to  Ferdinand  L 
emperor  of  Germany.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  ambaflador 
I  in  ordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  embarked  for  tliat  king* 
dom  in  1561  :  but  immediately  on  his  arrival,. being  a  man  im- 
patient of  injuries,  and  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  with  the  utmoft  refped,  he  prefled  by  letters  to  be 
called  home,  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  fearched ;  which^ 
however,  was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  But  the 
queen  his  miftrefs  contented  herfelf  with  letting  him  know,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  ambaflador  to  take  all  things  in  good  part^ 
provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  dire£lly  violated.  The  im- 
portant bufinefs  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  been  fufpended  for  fome  time,  no  method  having 
been  found  to  engage  the  governors  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
recall  the  prohibition  of  englifli  commodities,  bir  Thomas  Cha- 
loner,  obferving  that  the  catholic  king's  favourite  Roderic  Go- 
mez was  at  the  head  of  a  fa£lion  in  direct  oppoGtion  to  that  of 
the  duke  d' Alva,  procured  fome  of  the  correfpondents  of  the  lat- 
ter in  Spain,  to  reprefent  to  him  that  the  enmity  exprefled  by 
Gomez  towards  the  Englifli  did  not  at  all  arife,  as  he  gave  out, 
from  their  being  heretics,  and  having  views  different  from  thofe 
of  his  mafi:er,  but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe 
between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  were  revived,  it  would 
produce  a  briflc  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities  in  thofe 
provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d' Alva's  motions,  which  he  de« 
fired  to  obftru£l.  The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon  changed  the 
whole  of  his  condu£i,  and  began  to  talk  much  of  the  old  friend- 
(hip  between  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and  the  kings  of  England, 
afie£ting  a  particular  regard  for  the  nation  ;  and  at  length  open- 
ed a  free  trade  provifionally,  till  contrary  orders  fliould  be  re- 
ceived from  Spain. 

It  was  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when,  as  himfelf  fays  in  the 
preface,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  fliove  and  the  fummer  in  a  barn, 
that  he  compofed  his  work  of  **The  right  ordering  of  the  en- 
glifli republic  ;"  thus  endeavouring  to  difpel  his  chagrin  by  the 
company  of  the.Mvtfes.  Neverthelefs,  being  feized  with  a  griev- 
ous fit  of  ficknefs  which  endangered  his  life,  he  addrefled  his  fo- 
vereign  in  an  elegy  after  Ovid's -gianner,  befeeching  her  to  per- 
mit his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  and  ficknefs 
forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition  being  granted, 
he  arrived  at  London  in  the  latter  end  of  1564.  He  died  OA* 
7>  ^565 J  5*"d  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  or  St.  Paul,  fir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  then  principal  fecretary  of  (late,  being  chief  mourner. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  tracts  [u]. 

CHA- 

[u]  All  ihatcan  nowbe  difcovered  of  diAionary  for  chi1drco»  mentioned  By 
bU  writings  are  thefe^  viz.    i.  A  litUf    Balf ,  De  fcriptor.  p.  168.    i.ThcOfiiat 
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CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas)^  the  younger  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding)  was  born  in  1 559.  Being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after  marrying  a  fecond 
kufliand,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed  him  firft  at  St.  Paul's 
fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him  to  St.  Magdalene's  college 
in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1580  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Italy  he  got  acquainted  with  fome  ingenious  men» 
whom  a  fimilarity  of  manners  induced  to  communicate  to^ 
him  their  nioft  important  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy, 
for  which  Chaloner  had  always  a  great  aflfcAion.  Some 
time  after  his  return,  he  married  the  daughter  of  fir 
William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  by  whom  he  had 
feveral  children*  In  1591  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him.  A  few  years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near 
his  ellate  at  Giiborough  in  Torkfliire,  the  firft  alum  mines  that 
were  ever  known  to  be  in  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  foon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with 
king  James,  that  to  him  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  Eng- 
land addrefled  themfelves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's 
fucceflbr.  Auguft  17,  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the 
care  of  prince  Henry's  education.  In  1605,  when  this  prince 
made  a  vifit  to  Oxfordt  fir  Thomas  was  honoured  with  the  de- 

free  of  M.  A.  He  was  Tikewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  in 
er  private  aiFairs.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1615. 
CHALONER  (Edward).  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  fellow  of  All-Souls  in  161 1;  and  entering 
into  orders^  was  made  chaplain  to  king  James  I.  and  do£lor  of 
divinity,  and  principal  of  Alban-halL  He  was  reputed  a  veyy 
learned  man  for  his  time,  an  able  preacher,  and  good  difputant. 
His  compofitions  were  much  valued  by  the  ereateft  men  then 
in  the  church  i  and  the  fermons  which  he  puoliihed  in  his  life* 
time,  as  alfo  thofe  publiflied  after  his  death,  in  all  thirteen, 
were  then  looked  upon  as  choice  pieces,  very  ferviceable  to  the 
church  and  commonwealth.    He  died  of  the  plague  at  Oxford^ 

of  Servants.    Tranflated  from  the  latin  man  of  his  time.    6.  De  illuftrium  quo- 

ef  Gilbert  Cognacus,  1^4^.     3.    Moriae  rundam  encomiii    mifcellaQcat  cum  cpU 

Encomium.      Tranflated  from  Erafmus,  grammatis  ac  cpitaphiis  nonnuUii.     This 

and  prhitcd  r;49.     4.  in  laudem  Hen-^  collection  of  panegyrict»    epigrams,  and 

rici  Odavi,  regis  Angliae  prseftantiflimi,  epiinphs  is  printtd  with  the   book,  before* 

carmen  pane^yricum.     5.  Dc   Republica  mentioned*     By  the  encouragement  of 

Asglorum  initaurunJa,  libri  decern,  Lon-  lord  Burleigh^  Mr.  William  Malim,  for- 

dini,    tsTh   4^<>*     There  is  prefixed  to  merly  fellow  of  King's  college  in  Cam- 

this  book   a  copy  of   latin  verfes  by  iir  bridge,    and  then   mafter  of  St.  Paurt 

William  Cecil,    in  which    he    obfervcs,  fchool,  colle(5led  and  publiihcd  a  corre€k 

that  the  mud  lively  imagination,  the  mod  edition  of  our  a  jthor*s   poetical   worksy 

foljd  judgment,    the  quickell  parts,  and  and  addrelTed  it  in   an  epiftle   from  St. 

the  moft  iinblcmifhed  probity,  which  are  Paul's  fchool,    dated  Aug.  i«    1519,,  to 

comnrionly  ihe  lot  of  d.flTerent  men,  were  th at  noble  perfoRi  then  i«rd  high-treafurer* 

yet  air  united  in  fir  Thomas  Chaloner;  Biog.  UriL 

jttftly  therefore  reputed  oue  of  (he  greaieft  . 

July 
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July  25^  1625,.  being  but  34  years  of  age,  much  lamented  by 
many.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church-yard  at  Chifwick, 
and  an,  altar-monument  laid  over  him  with  an  epitaph. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (Edward),  was  defcended  from  an 
antient  family,  and  born  at  Odington  in  Gloucefterfhire,  t6i6. 
He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter;  became  a  commoner  of  St. 
Edmund-hall  in  Oxford  in  1634  ;  took  both  Jiis  degrees  in  arts  ; 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  rhetoric  reader.  During  the  ci- 
vil war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  In  1658  he 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford,  efq.  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  After  the  reftoration  he  was  chofen 
1?.  R.  S.  and,  in  1669,  attended  Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  fent  to 
Stockholm  with  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as 
his  fecretary.  In  1670  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
,  him  at  Camoridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was  incorporated  ki  the 
fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to  be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of 
Grafton>  one  of  the  natural  foqs  of  Charles  II.  about  1679;  and 
was  afterwards  pitched  upon  to  inflruft  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark in  the  englifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  in  1703,  and 
was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  that  parifh ;  where  a 
monument  was  foon  after  erefted  to  his  memory,  by  Walter 
Harris,  M.  D.  with  a  latin  infcription,  which  informs  us,  among 
other  things,  that  Dr  Chamberlayne  was  fo  deGrous  of  doing 
fervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered  fomc  of  the 
books  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and  buried  with 
him ;  which  may  poflibly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages  [x]. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (John),  fon  to  the  author  of  The 
prefent  (late  of  England,  and  continuator  of  that  ufeful  work, 
was  admitted  into  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  1685  •,  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree.    l{e  tranflated,   1.  from 

-     [xj  The  fix  books  which  his  monu'*  cond  part  was  publiflied  1671,  &c.     This 

mental  infcnption  has  recorded,  are  thefe,  work   has  gone   througk  many  editions  : 

I.  The  prefcnC  war  paralleled  ;  or  a  brief  that  of  174I9  now  lying  before  us,  is  th« 

relation  of  the  fire  years  civil  wars  of  34th.    5.  An  academy  or  college,  wherein 

Heqry  III.  king  of  England,    with  the  young  ladies  or  gentlewomen  may,  at  % 

event  aAd  iflue  of  thai  unnatural  war,  very  moderate  expence,    be  educated  in 

and  by  what  courfc  the  kingdom  was  then  the  true  proteftant  religion,  and  in  all  vtr- 

fettled  again ;  cxtra^ed  out  of  the  moft  tuous  qualities  that  may  adorn  that  fer^ 

authentic  hiftorians   and  records,    164.7.  8cc.    1671.      6.  A  dialogue   between  an 

It  was  reprinted  in  1660,  under  this  title,  Englifhman  and  a  Dutchman,  concerning^ 

The  late  war  paralleled,  or  a  brief  rela-  the  laft  dutch  war,  1672.    He  tranflated 

,   lion,  &c.   a  ..England '9  wants;  or  feveral  out  of  Italian^   fpanifh,    and  portuguefe, 

propofals  probably  benefi^cial  for  England,  into  englifh,     i.  The  rife  and  fall  of  count 

offered  to  the  conftderation  of  both  houfes  Olivarez  the  favourite  of  Spain.     2.  The 

of  parliament,  1667.     3-  '^^^  converted  unparalleled  inpofVure  of  Mich,  de  Moli- 

prelbyterJan  :  or  the  ckurch  of  England  na,  executed  at  Madrid,  1641.  .  3.  JTKe 

jufHfied  in   fome   praAiccs,    Sec,    1668.  right  and  title  of  the  prefent  king  of  Pcir- 

4.  Angliae  Notitia :  or  the  prrffat  flate  of  tugjl^  don  John  the  1  Vth.     Thefc  thre« 

^agland^    with  divers  refledlion^  upon  tranilatioas  were  printed  at  I^ondoo,  1653. 
the  «otienc  flate  thenpof,  i668.    The  fe- 

Vol.  III.  Ff  frcngb 
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french  and  fpJiniffi,  The  manner  of  making  tea,  coffee,  and  <ipft 
colate,  London,  1685,  8vo.  2.  From  Italian  into  englifii,  A 
treafure  of  health,  London,  1686,  8vo.  written  by«Caftoz  Dtf- 
rantde  Gualdo,  phyfician  and  citizen  of  Rome*  3.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
with  praftical  obfcrvations  ;  written  originally  in  french,  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Ofter\'ald,  profeflbr  of  divinity,  and  one  ot  the 
miniilers  of  the  church  at- Neufchatel  in  Swiflerland,  and  by 
him  prefcnted  to  the  fociety  for  promoting  chriftian  knowledge^ 
3  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1716,  &c.  Mr.  Chamberlayne  was  a  member 
of  that  fociety  4.  The  lives  of  the  french  philofophcrs,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  french  of  M.  de  Fontenelle,  republiflied  fince  in 
1721.,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fci- 
cnces  in  Paris,  epitomized,  with  the  lives  of  the  late  members 
of  that  ibciety,  8vo.  5.  The  religious  philofopherj  or.  The 
right  ufe  of  contemplating  the  works  .of  the  creator,  &c.  tranf- 
lated  from  the  original  dutch  of  Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
adorned  with  cuts,  Lond.  17 18,  &c.  reprinted  feveral  times 
fince  in  8vo.  and  once  in  4to.  '  6.  The  hiftory  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,  tranflated  from  the  dutch 
of  Gerrard  Brandt,  in  4  vols.  fol.  Lpnd.  1721,  &c.  7.  The 
Lord's  prayer  in  100  languages,  8vo.  8.  Differtations  hiftorical, 
critical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  moft  memorable  events 
of  the  old  and  new  teftaments  ;  wherein  the  fpirit  of  the  facred 
writings  is  (hewn,  their  authority  confirmed,  and  the  fentiments 
of  the  primitive  fathers,as  well  as  the  modern  critics,  with  regard 
to  the  difficult  paflages  therein,  confidered  and  compared,  voKL 
compfinng  the  events  related  in  the  books  of  Mofes  :  to  which 
are  added,  chronological  tables,  fixing  the  date  of  each  event, 
and  connecting  the  feveral  differtations  together,  1723,  folio. 
He  likcwife  was  F.  R.  S.  and  communicated  three  pieces,  in- 
ferted  in  th^  philofophical  tranfaftions ;  one,  concerning  the  ef- 
ict\s  of  thunder  and  lightning  at  Sampford  Courtney  in  Devon- 
ihire,  Oti.  7,  1711.  2.  An  account  of  the  funk  iilands  in  the 
Humber,  recovered  from  the  fea.  3.  Remarks  on  the  plague  at 
Copenha£:en  in  171 1.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  underftood 
i6'languages  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  mafter  of  the  greek, 
latin,  french,  dutch,  german,  portuguefe,  and  Italian.  Though 
he  was  well  qualified  for  employment,  he  had  none  but  that  of 
gentleman-uflier  to  George  prince  of  Denmark.  After  a  ufeful 
and  welUfpent  life,  he  died  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  a  very 
piou.<;  and  good  man,  and  earned  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  ivligion,and  the  intereft  of  true  chriftianity :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  kept  a  large  corrcfpondence  abroad. 

CHAMBERS  (Kphraim),  author  of  the  fcientific  di£bionary 
^irhich  goes  under  his  name,  :was  born  at  Milton,  in  the  county 
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of  WeftmorlatMl.  His  parents  were  diflenters  of  the  prefbytc- 
rian  petfuaflon  [t]  ;  and  his  education  no  other  than  that  com- 
mon brie  which  is  intended  to  qualify  a  youth  for  trade  and 
commerce.  When  he  became  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  put  ap- 
prentice  to  Mr.  Senex  the  globe-maker,  a  bufinefs  which  is  con- 
hecbed  with  literature,  and  efpecially  with  aftronomy  and  geo- 
graphy. It  was  during  Mr.  Chambers's  refidience  with  this  flcil- 
ful  mechanic,  that  he  contrafted  that  tafte  for  fcience  and  learn- 
ing which  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  dire£led  al^  his 
Eurfuits.  It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  dcfign  of 
is  grand  work,  the  Cyclopaedia ;  and  fome  of  the  firft  articles  of 
It  were  written  behind  the  counter.  Having  conceived  the  idea 
of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  he  juftly  concluded  that  the  execu- 
tion of  it  would  not  confift  with  tne  avocations  of  trade  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  quitted  Mr.  Senex,  and  took  chambers  at  Gray's- 
inn,  where  he  chiefly  refided  during  the  reft  of  his  days.  The 
firft  edition  of  the  Cyclopsedia,  which  was  the  refult  of  many 
years  intenfe  application,  appeared  in  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio.  I^ 
was  publiflied  by  fubfcription,  the  price  being  4I.  4s.  and  the 
lift  of  fubfcribers  was  very  rcfpeflable.  The  dedication,  which 
was  to  the  king,  is  dated  0£k.  15,  1727.  The  reputation  that 
Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution  of  this  undertaking, 

frocured  him  the  honour  of  being  elefted  F.  R.  S.  Nov.  6, 1 729. 
n  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  a  fecond  edition  became  neceflary  i 
which  accordingly  was  printed,  with  corredions  and  additions, 
in  1738.  It  having  been  intended,  at  firft,  to  give  a  new  work 
inftead  of  a  new  edition,  Mr.  Chambers  had  prepared  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  copy  with  that  view,  and  more  than  20  flieets 
were  aflually  printed  off.  The  purpofe  of  the  proprietors,  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  was  to  have  publiflied  a  volume  in  the  win- 
ter of  1737,  and  to  have  proceeded  annually  in  fupplying  an  ad- 
ditional volume,  till  the  whole  was  completed.  But  from  this 
defign  they  were,  diverted,  by  the  alarm  they  took  at  an  a£l  thea 
agitated  in  parliament,  in  which  a  claufe  was  contained,  obliging 
the  publiihers  of  all  improved  editions  of  books  to  print  the  im- 
provements feparately.  The  bill,  which  carried  in  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  equity,  but  which,  perhaps,  might  have  created 
greater  obftrufiions  to  the  caufe  of  literature  than  a  tranfient 
view  of  it  could  fuggeft,  pafTed  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was 
rcjefted  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  an  advertifement  prefixed  to 
the  fecond  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  Mr.  Chambers  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  complaints  of  fuch  readers  as  might  have 
been  led  to  expefl:  (from  a  paper  of  his  publifhed  fome  time  be- 
fore) a  new  work,  inftead  of  a  new  edition.    So  favoux:able  was 

[y]  It  has  been  faid  in  Tomr  former    irerc  quakers  ;  butw««re  aflured  tliat  tba 
jMKouats  that  they  Jived  at  Kendal,  and    fa^  is  ai  above  ftated. 
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the  public  teception  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Chambef s^s  dk* 
tionary,  that  a  third  was  called  for  in  the  very  next  vear,  1739 1 
a  fourth  two  years  afterwards,  in  1741 ;  and  a  fifth  in  1746. 
This  rapid  fale  of  fo  large  and  expcnfivc  a  work,  is  noteafily  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  literature  :  and  mufl  be  confidered, 
not  only  as  a  ftriking  teftimony  of  the  general  eftimation  in 
which  it  is  held,  but,  likewife,  as  a  ilrong  proof  of  its  real  utili- 
ty and  merit* 

Although  the  Cyclopaedia  was  the  grand  bufinefs  of  Mr« 
Chambers's  life,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almoft  the  fole  founda* 
tion  of  his  fame,  his  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this 
undertaking.     He  was  concerned  in  a  periodical  publication,  in-* 
tituled,  The  literary  magazine,  which  was  begun  in  1^35*     ^^ 
this  work  he  wrote  a  variety  of  articles,  and  particularly,  a  re- 
view of  Morgan's  Moral  philofopher.    He  was  engaged,  like- 
wife,  in  conjundlion  with  Mr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  and  pro- 
fcflbr  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a 
tranflation  and  abridgement  of  the  "  Philofophical  hiftory  and 
memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris;  or  an 
abridgment  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  natural  philofophy  which 
have  been  publifhed  by  the  members  of  that  illuftrious  fociety.'* 
This  undertaking,  when  completed,  was  comprifed  in  dvc  vo- 
lumes 8vo,  which  did  not  appear  till  1 742,  fome  time  after  our 
author's  deceafe,  when  they  were  publiihed  in  the  joint  names 
of  Mr.  Martyn  and  Mr.  Chambers.     Mr.  Martyn,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  publication,  hath  pafTed  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the  {hare 
which  his  fellow  labourer  had  in  the  abridgment  of  the  parifian 
'  papers.     The  only  work  befides,  that  we  find  afcribed  to  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  a  tranflation  of  the  "  Jefuit's  perfpedlive,"  from 
the  french  -,  which  was  printed  in  4to,  and  has  gone  through  fe- 
veral  editions.     How  indefatigable  he  was  in  his  literary  and 
fcientific  collections,  is  maniieft  from  a  circumftance  which 
ufed  to  be  related  by  Mr.  Airey,  who  was  fo  well  known  to 
many  perfons  by  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  converfatiouj 
'  and  his  bold  avowal  of  the  principles  at  infidelity.     This  gentle- 
man, in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life,  was  five  years  (from  1728 
to  I733)amanueniis  to  Mr.  Chambers;  and,  during  thit  time, 
copied  nearly  20  folio  volumes,  fo  large  as  to  comprehend  mate- 
rials, if  they  had  been  publifhed,  for  printing  30  volumes  in 
the  Xame  fizc.     Mr.  Chambers,  however,  acknowledged,  that  if 
they  were  printed,  they  would  neither  be  fold  nor  read.     His 
clofe  and  unremitting  attention  to  his  ftudies  at  length  impaired 
his  health,  and  obliged  him  occafionally  to  take  a  lodgmg  at 
Canonbury-houfe,  Iflington.     This  not  having  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his  recovery,  he  inade  an  excurfion  to  the  fouth  of 
France,  but  did  not  reap  that  benefit  from  it  which  he  had  him- 
felf  hoped,  and  bis  friends  wiihed.    Returning  to  England,  he 
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Jled  at  Canonbury-houfc,  and  was  buried  at  Weftminfter  1 
where  the  following  infcription,  written  by  himfelf^  is  placed  oq 
the  north  fide  of  the  cloifters  of  the  abbey : 

Multis  pervulgatusy 

Paucts  not  us ; 

Qui  vitam,  inter  lucem  et  umbram) 

Nee  eruditus,  necidiota, 

Literis  deditus,  tranfegit ;  fed  ut  homo 

Qui  humani  nihil  a  fe  alienum  putat. 

^^ita  fimuly  et  laboribus  fundus^ 

Hie  rcquicfcere  volutt, 

£pHRAiM  Chambers^  R.  S.  S. 

Obiit  XV  Mail,  mdccxl. 

The  intelleftual  charafter  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  fagacity 
ftnd  attention.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper 
cheerful,  but  fomewhat  hafty  and  impetuous  ;  and  in  his  reli*  ^ 
gious  fentiments  he  was  no  uave  to  the  opinions  commonly  re- 
ceived. His  mode  of  life  was  referved ;  for  he  kept  little  com* 
pany,  and  had  not  many  acquaintance.  He  deferved,  by  his  li* 
terary  labours,  much  more  than  he  acquired ;  the  compenfations 
of  bookfellers  to  authors  being  at  that  time  far  inferior  to  what, 
in  certain  inftances,  they  have  lately  rifen.  This  deficiency  he 
fupplied  by  oeconomy  ^  and  in  pecuniary  matters  he  was  re* 
markably  txzGt.  In  his  lad  will,  made  not  long  before  his 
death,  but  which  was  never  proved,  he  declared  that  he  owed 
no  debts,  excepting  to  his  taylor  for  his  rocquelaure. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Cyclopedia  came  to  a 
fifth  edition  in  1746.  After  this,  whilfl  a  fixth  edition  was  in 
agitation,  the  proprietors  thought  that  the  work  might  admit  of 
a  fupplement,  in  two  additional  folio  volumes*,,  this  fupplementy 
which  was  publiQied  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Hill,  though  containing  a  number  pf  valuable  articles,  was  far 
from  being  uniformly  confpicuous  for  its  exa£l  judgment  and 
due  feledion ;  a  fmall  part  only  of  it  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and  JDr.  Hill's  talk  having  been  difcharged  with  his  ufual 
rapidity.  Thus  the  matter  refled  for  fome  years,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  the  bookfellers,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  them- 
felves,  and  ufeful  to  the  public,  to  combine  the  fupplement, 
when  properly  corredled  and  abridged,  into  one  alphabet  with 
the  original  work,  and  to  introduce  fuch  farther  improvements 
and  additions  as  the  increafe  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of 
philofophical  knowledge  in  particular,  had  lately  afforded.  In 
this  judicious  defign  the  proprietors  firft  engaged  Mr.  Ruffhead  ; 
and  afterwards  another  gentleman,  poiTefled  of  great  general  in-* 
genuity,  ability,  and  learning,  but  unluckily  not  mafter  of  that 
accurate  and  extenfive  philofophical  fcience  which  is  peculiarly 
seceflary  to  fuch  an  undertaking  i  who  finding  himfelf  embar« 
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raflcd)  gave  up  the  dcfign,  winch  was  at  length  committed  t# 
Dr.  Rccs.  The  fuccefs  of  the  work  thus  unproved,  and  dir 
gefted  into  one  alphabet,  and  which  is  comprifed  in  four  vols, 
folio,  has  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expeftations. 

CHAMIER  (Daniel),  an  eminent  proteftant  divine,  born 
in  Dauphiny,  was  long  minifter  at  Montelimart  in  that  pror 
vince;  from  whence  he  removed  in  1612  toMontaubon,  to  be 

Erofeflbr  of  divinity ;  and  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  that  place 
y  a  cannon  ball  in  1621.  He  was  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  among 
his  party  as  a  (latefman  than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppofed  the 
artifices  employed  by  the  court  to  diftrefs  the  proteftants,  witl^ 
more  ileadinefs  and  inflexibility.  Varillas  fays,  it  was  he  who 
drew  up  the  edi£l  of  Nantz.  l^hough  politics  took  up  a  great 
part  of  his  time,  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  extenfive  learning, 
as  appears  from  his  writings.  His^  treatife  De  cccumenico  pon- 
tifice,  and  his  Epiflolx  jefuiticae,  are  commended  by  Scaliger. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Panftratie  catholique,  in  which  the 
controverfy  between  the  proteftants  and  roman  catholics  is 
learnedly  handled.  It  was  written  at  the  defire  of  the  fynod  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute  Bellarmine.  The 
fynod  of  Privas,  in  1612,  ordered  him  2000  livres  to  defray  tlic 
cnarges  of  the  impreffion  of  the  firft  three  volumes.  Though 
this  work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes,  it  is  not  complete  ; 
for  it  wants  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church.  This  would 
have  made  a  fifth  volume,  which  the  author's  death  prevented 
him  from  finifliing.  This  body  of  controverfy  was  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turretin,  profeflbr  of  divinity. 
An  abridgment  of  it  waspubliihed  in  the  fame  city  in  1643,  in 
pne  volume  folio,  by  Frederic  Spanheim  the  father.  His  Corpus 
theologicum,  and  his  Epiftolse  jefuiticw,  were  printed  in  a  fmati 
folio  volume,  1693. 

CHAMILLARD  (Stephen),  a  jefuit,  born  at  Bourges  in 
1656,  taught  grammar  and  philofophy,  and  was  a  popular 
preacher  for  about  twenty  years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 730,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity. He  publiihed,  i.  A  learned  edition  of  Prudjetitius  for 
th«!  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  Paris, 
1687,  4to.  It  is  become  fcarce.  2.  Diflcrtatiotis  on  feveral 
medals,  gems,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  Paris,  4to, 
1 7 1 1.  Pcre  Chamillard,  who  had  a  natural  turn  for  the  ftudy  of 
medals,  became  a  very  able  antiquary.  Smitten,  however,  with 
the  defire  of  poflefling  fomethine  extraordinary,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe,  he  ftrangely 
impofed  on  himfelf  in  regard  to  two  medals  which  he  imagined 
to  DC  antiques.  The  firft  was  a  Pacatianus  of  Clver,  a  medal 
unknown  till  his  days,  and  which  is  fo  ftill.  Pere  Chamillard, 
leaving  met  vvith  this  piece^  made  a  great  ftir  about  it.    Paca« 
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^ttBs,  according  to  him  was  a  tyrant ;  but  unfortunately  he  had 
never  been  mentioned  |by  any  body  before,  not  even  by  Treb. 
^Uio  ;  and  this  tvrant  put  his  head  above  ground  after  1400  or 
1500  years  of  oblivion.  That  the  medal  was  a  perfef^  counterfeit 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  ilnce  the  death  of  its  poffef- 
for.  The  other  medals  on  which  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own 
•fancy,  was  an  Annta  Fauflina>  greek,  of  the  true  bronze.  The 
princefs  there  bore  the  aame  of  Aurelia  ;  whence  pere  Chamil- 
lard  concluded  that  (he  was  -deicended  from  the  family  of  the 
Antonines.  It  had  been  (truck,  as  he  pretended,  in  Syria,  by 
order  of  a  Quiriaus  or  Cirinus,  defcended,  he  afTerted,  from 
that  Quirinus  who  is  fpokea  of  by  St.  Luke.  Chamillard  dif- 
playedhis  erudition  on  the  fubjed  in  a  fine  diflertatioa *,  but, 
alas !  while  he  was  enjoying  his  triumph,  a  dealer  in  antiques  at 
Rome  declared  himfelf  the  father  of  Annia  Fauilinai  at  the  fam« 
time  (hewing  others  of  the  fame  manufa£lure. 

CHAMOUSSET  (Charles  Humbert  Piarron  de),  waf 
born  at  Paris  io  17179  and  deftined  to  fupply  his  father's  place 
in  the  parliament  of  that  city  as  a  judge,  as  well  as  that  of  hi| 
uncle  in  the  fame  (ituation-  He  made  choice  of  the  one  of  them 
that  would  give  him  the  lead  trouble,  and  afford  him  the  moft 
leifure  for  his  benevolent  projeds.  Medicine  was  his  favou- 
rite  ftudy.  This  he  praftifed  on  the  poor  only,  with  fuch  an 
urdour  and  a£livity  of  mindi  that  the  hours  which  many  perfons 
give  to  lleepi  he  beftowed  upon  the  afliftance  of  the  fick.  To 
make  himfelf  more  ufeful  to  then,  he  had  learned  to  bleed^ 
which  operation  he  performed  with  aU  the  ^dexterity  of  the  mod 
experienced  furgeon.  His  difpofition  to  do  good  appeared  fo 
early  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ufed  to  give  to  the  poor  the 
money  which  other  boys  fpent,  in  general,  in  an  idle  and  unpro^ 
fitable  manner.  He  was  once  very  much  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  of  great  bea«ty  and  accompli(hmeiit ;  but  imagining  that  (he 
would  not  make  him  a  fuitable  a(riftant  in  bis  attendance  upon  the 
poor,  he  gave  over  all  thouglits  of  marriage ;  not  very  wifely^ 
perhaps,  facriiicing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  one  woman  only 
ius  attachment  to  that  fex,  in  whofe  tendernefs  of  difpofition, 
and  in  whofe  inflinflive  quicknefs  of  feeling,  he  would  have 
found  chat  reciprocation  of  be^eyolence  he  was  anxious  to  pro« 
cure.  He  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  tlie  wretched  (ituation  of 
the  great  hofpital  .of  Paris  (the  Hotel  Diey,  as  it  is  called), 
where,  the  dead,  the  -dying,  and  the  living,  are  very  ofteni 
crowded  together  in  tlie  lame  bed  (fiye  perfons  at  a  time  occa- 
fionally  occupying  the  fame  bed),  that  he  wrote  a  plan  of  reform 
for  that  hofpital,  which  he  (liewed  in  manufcript  to  the  famous 
John  Jame^  Roufleau,  requefting  him  to  correA  it  for  him. 
*"  What  corredlion,"  replied  Rou0eau,  **  can  a  work  want,  diat 
fisfp  i;aniiot  read  without  ihuddering  at  the  hprrid  pidlures  it  re* 
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preCents  i  What  is  the  end  of  writing  if  it  be  not  to  toacfa*«n^ 
intereft  the  paflions  ?"  M.  de  ChamoufTet  was  occafionally  the 
author  of  many  benevolent  and  ufefui  fchemes ;  fuch  as  the 
eftabHihment  of  the  penny  poft  at  Paris ;  the  bringing  good 
water  to  that  city ;  a  plan  for  a  houfe  of  afTociation,  by  which 
any  rhan,  for  a  fmall  fum  of  money  depofited,  may  be  taken 
care  of  when  he  is  (ick  j  and  many  others ;  not  forgetting  one 
for  the  aboliihment  of  begging,  which  is  to  be  found  in  ^^  Les 
vues  d'un  citoyen."  M.  de  ChamoufTet  was  now  fo  well  known 
as  a  man  of  adlive  and  ufefui  benevolence,  that  M.  de  Choifeul 
(when  he  was  in  the  war  department)  made  him,  in  J  761,  in- 
tendant  general  of  the  military  hofpitals  of  France,  the  king,^ 
Louis  XV.  telling  him,  "  that  he  had  never,  fincc  he  came  to 
the  throne,  made  out  an  appointment  fo  agreeable  to  himfelf ;" 
and  added,  **  I  am  fuve  I  can  never  make  any  one  that  will  be  of 
fuch  fervice  to  my  troops;"  The  pains  he  took  in  this  employ- 
ment were  incredible.  His  attention  to  his  fituation  was  fo 
great,  and  condu£led  with  fuch  good  fenfe  and  under  (landings 
that  the  Marfhal  de  Squbife,  on  vifiting  one  of  the  great  military 
hofpitals  at  DuiTeldorf,  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Chamouflet, 
faid,  ^*  This  is  the  firft  time  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  go  round 
?.n  hofpital  without  hearing  any  complaints."  Another jnarihal 
of  France  told  his  wife:  "  Were  I  fick,"  faid  he,**  I  would.be 
taken  to  the  hofpital  of  which  M.  de  Chamouifet  has  the  ma- 
nagement." M.  de  ChamoufTet  was  one  day  faying  to  the  mi- 
nifter,  that  he  would  bring  into  a  court  of  jufticc  the  peculation 
and  rapine  of  a  particular  perfon.  **  God  forbid  you  fliould  I" 
anfwered  the  miniftcr  ;  "  you  run  a  rifk  of  not  dying  in  your 
bed."  "  I  had  rather,"  replied  he,  "  die  in  any  manner  you 
plcafe,  than  live  to  fee  my  country  devoured  by  fcoundrels." 

This  good  man  died  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  56  years  only. 
He  is  fuppofed  to. have  haftened  his  death  by  not  taking  fuiii- 
cient  care  of  himfelf  in  his  illnefs,  faying  always,  when  prefi«d 
to  do  fo,  that  he  had  not  time  to  fpare  JFor  it.  He  died  as  he 
lived,  with  the  fentimentsof  a  good  chriftian,  and  left  a  confi- 
derable  fum  in  charity  $  taking,  however,-  very  good  care  of  his 
relations  and  dependents. 

CHAMPAGNE  (Philip  of),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom 
at  BrufTels  in  1602.  He  difcovered  an  inclination  to  painting  ' 
from  his  youth ;  and  owed  but  little  to  mailers  for  the  perfec* 
tion  he  attained  in  it,  excepting  that  he  learned  landfcape  from 
Fouquiere.  In  all  other  branches  of  his  art  nature  was  his 
mailer,  and  he  is  faid  to  ha\e  followed  her  very  faithfully.  At 
19  years  of  age  he  fet  off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way  1 
but  he  proceefled,  as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He 
lodged  there  in  the  college  of  Laon,  where  PouiEa  alfo  dwelt ; 
and  thefe  two  punters  became  very  good  friends.    Du  Chefne, 
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painter  to  qaeen  Mary  of  Me<Ucis,  was  employed  about  the 
paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and  fet  Pouffin  and 
Champagne  at  work  under  him.  Pouffin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces 
in  the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pidures  in  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  well,  that  du 
Chefne  grewe  jalous  of  him ;  upon  which  Champagne,  who  loved 
peace,  returned  to  Bruflels,  with  an  intent  to  go  through  Ger<- 
many  into  Italy,  He  was  fcarcely  got  there,  when  a  letter  came 
to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St,  Arabrofe,  who  was  furveyor  of  the 
buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  du  Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite 
hini  back  to  France.  He  accordingly  returned  thither,  and  was 
prefently  made  direfkor  of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  on 
him  a  yearly  pen  (ion  of  1200  livrcs,  and  allowed  him  lodgings 
in  tlie  palace  of^  Luxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bufinefs,  he 
went  through  a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of 
his  pieces  at  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  among 
otber  places,  fome  of  his  piftures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  chapter^ 
houfe  of  Notrc-dame  at  Parisj  and  in  feveral  churches  in  that 
city  ;  without  reckoning  an  infinity  of  portraits,  which  are  noted 

'for  their  likcaefs,  as  well  as  for  being  finiihed  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree. The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the  vault  of  the  Car- 
melites church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James;  where  his  crucifix  is 
much  efteemed :  but  the  beft  of  his  works  is  thought  to  be  his 
cieling  in  the  king's  apartment  at  Vihcennes,  compofed  on  the 
fubjcd  of  the  peace  in  1659.  After  this  he  was  made  reftor  of 
the  royal  academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  exercifed  many 
yfears.- 

He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeffion,  when  le 
Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy ;  and,  though  le  Brun  was  foon 
at  the  h€;ad  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to  the  king^ 
he  (hewed  no  difguR:  at  the  preference  that  was  given  to  his  de- 
triment and  lofs.     There  is  another  inftance  upon  record  of 

•  Champagne's  goodnefs  of  difpofition  and  integrity.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune,  if  he  would  quit  the 
queen-mother's^  fervice ;  but  Champagne  rcfufcd.  The  car- 
dinal's chief  valet  de  chambre  afiured  him  farther,  that  whatever 
he  would  aik  his  eminency  would  grant  him:  to  which  Cham- 
pagne replied,  **  if  the  cardinal  could  make  me  a  better  painter^ 
the  only  thing  i  am  ambitious  of,  it  would  be  fomething ;  but 
fince  that  was  impoffible,  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his 
eminency  was  the  continuance  of  his  good  graces."  It  is  faid, 
the  cardinal  was  highly  afFefted  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter ; 
who,  though  he  refufed  to  enter  into  his  fen^ice,  did  not 
however  refufe  to  wDrk  for  him.  Among  other  things  he  drew 
his  picture,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  beil  pieces  he 
ever  painted.  • 

Champagne  died  in  i674>  having  been  much  beloved  by  all 
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tkac  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  m$n» 
He  had  a  fon  and  two '  daughters  by  his  wife,  du  Chefne's 
daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death :  but  two 
of  thefe  children  dying  before  him^  and  the  third  retiring  to  ai 
nunnery  (for  (he  was  a  daughter),  he  left  his  fubftance  to  John 
Baptifte  de  Champagne,  his  nephew*  John  Baptifte  was  alfo 
born  at  Bruilels,  and  bred  up  in  the  profcflion  of  painting  under 
his  uncle ;  whofe  manner  and  guilo  he  always  followed,  though 
he  fpent  15  months  in  Italy.  Me  lived  in  the  moft  friendly  and 
affc^ionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  profefibr  ot  the 
academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged  42  years. 

CHAMPION  (Joseph),  famous  in  the  art  of  penmanfliip^ 
was  born  at  Chatham  in  1709,  and  received  his  education  chiefly 
under  Snell,  who  kept  fir  John  Johnfon's  free  wriring-fchool,  in 
Forfter-lane,  Cheapfide,  and  with  whom  be  ferved  a  regular 
^lerkfliip.  He  kept  a  boar<lingfchool  in  St.  PaulV  churchyard, 
.and  taught  many  of  the  hobility  and  gentry  privately.  He  was 
feveral  years  fettled  in  tbe  New  Academy,  in  Bedford-ftreet, 
where  he  had  a  good  number  of  fcholars,«whom  he  inftruded  with 
great  fuccefs^  and  he  has  not  hitherto  been  excelled  in  his  art. 
The  year  of  jbis  death  we  cannot  precifely  afcertain.  His  firft 
]>erformanccwe  believe  was  his  Practical  arithmetic,  8vo,  1733* 
In  1747  he  published  his  Tutor's  alTiilant  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
in  40  plates,  4to.  But  his  moft  elaborate  and  curious  performance 
is^is  Comparatiyf.  penman  (hip,  2^4  oblong  folio  plates,  1750. 
It  is  engraved  by  Thorowgood,  and  is  an  honour  to  britifli  pen«> 
inanfhip  in  general.  His  New  and  complete  alphabets,  with  the 
hebrew,  greek,  and  ^rprmaxi  /chara£lers,  in  21  plates  oblong 
folio,  engraved  bv  Bickham^  £;<nme.out  in  1754,  and  in  1758  he 
began  to  publifli  his  Living*hands,  «or  fe^x.i^il  copy-books  of  the 
different  hands  in  common  ufe,  upwards  of  40  plates^  410.  He 
contributed  47  foUo  pieces  for  George  Bickbam'^  universal  pen- 
man, wherein  he  difplays  a  delightful  v^rieity  of  writing,  both 
for  ufe  or  ornament.  His  principal  pieces  befides  are  Engrofling 
liands  for  young  clerks,  17^7.  Thie  Yppog  penai^'s  prad^ce, 
1760.  The  penman's  empk>yni£Ot,  folio^  1759 — ^762^  In 
1.754  he  addreiTed  and  prefented  to  the  royal  fociety^  hrge  ^Qdy 
0/ jienmanfhip,  in  20  leaves,  folio,  which* remains  ix)  ]\13« 

CHAMPLAIN  (Samuel  de),  born  in  Saintonge,  w^  fenjt 
by  Heury  IV.  on  a  voyage  to  the  ncwiy-difcovered  continent  of 
America,  in  quality  of  captain  of  a  man  of  war.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  Cgnalized  lumfelf  not  lefs  by  his  courage  than  his  pru- 
dence ;  and  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  founder  of  New  Francei^ 
It  was  he  who  caufed  the  town  of  Quebec  to  be  built ;  he  was 
the  firft  governor  of  that  colony,  and  greatly  exerted  himfelf  in 
the  fettling  of  a  new  commercial  company  at  Canada.  This 
company,  eltablifhed  in  1628,  was  $;allcd  (he  company  of  aflpr 
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iciateSf  and  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  put  himfelf  at  their  head* 
He  publiihed :  Voyages  4c  la  Nouvelle  France,  dite  Canada, 
4to,  1632.  .He  goes  back  to  the  firft  difcoveries  made  by  Vera^ 
zani,  coming  down  to  the  year  1 63Ti#,5^'his  work  is  excellent  ia 
regard  to  material  points,  and  the  limple  and  natural  manner  in 
which  they  are  exhibited*  U  be  is  cenfurable  for  any  thing,  it 
is  for  rather  too  much  credulity.  The  author  feems  to  be  a  perT 
fon  of  found  judgment  and  ftrong  refolution  ;  diflnterefted,  and 
jealous  for  the  religion  and  the  interefts  of  his  country.  Champ- 
Iain  remained  in  America  from  1603,  and  died  about  1635. 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  Mary),  an  cnglifh  lady,  who  diftinr 
guifbed  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at  Malmef- 
bury  in  Wiltfliire,  in  1^87.  Her  father  was  a  difienting  minifter 
at  Bath,  whofe  circumftances  made  it  neceiTary  that  Hie  fhould 
be  brought  up  to  bufinefs  i  and  accordingly  ihe  became  a  milliner. 
However  he  cook  care* to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion,  as,  we  think,  might  almoft  be  collefted  from 
the  lines  upon  fQ^iti^de^  whi^hare  to  be  found  among  the  poemt 
ihe  publiihed. 

She  was  obferred  from  her  childhood  to  have  a  turn  for  poetry, 
often  enteitaining  her  companions  with  riddles  in  verfe ;  and 
was  extremely  fond,  ^t  that  time  of  life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  Ip 
her  riper  years  ihe  applied  herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  modern 
poets ;  and  of  the  antient  ones  ^Ifo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could 
afliil  her.  She  is  faid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either 
Virgil  or  Homer ;  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  a» 
they,  but  treated  of  fubjcfts  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  na- 
ture^  and  had  a  relation  to  common  lite.  Her  poem  upon  the 
Bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  public ;  and  (he  was  com- 
plimented for  it  particularly  by  Pope,  with  whom  ihe  was  ac* 
quainted.  She  had  the  misfortui)e  to  be  deformed,  which  de- 
termined her  to  live  (ingle ;  tl^ough  ihe  had  a  fweet  countenance, 
and  was  follicited*  to  marry.  In  this  ilate  ilie  died,  aifter  about 
two  years  illnefs,  Sept.  11,  1745,  aged  57. 

CHANDLER  (Samuel),  ^n  eminent  diflenting  roinifter, 
was  born  at  Hungerford  in  Berkfhire,  in  1693,  where  his  father 
was  then  paitor  of  a  congregation  pf  protedant  difienters.  He 
early  difcovered  a  genius  for  literature,  which  was  carefully  cuU 
tivated ;  and  being  placed  under  proper  mafters,  he  made  a 
very  uncommon  progrefs  in  claiHcal  learning,  and  efpecially  in 
the  greek  tongue-  As  it  was  intended  by  his  friends  to  bring 
him  up  for  the  miniftry,  he  was  fent  to  an  academy  at  Bridge- 
water  :  but  was  foon  removed  to  Gloucefter,  that  he  might  be-< 
come  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  a  diflenting  minifter  of  great 
erudition  and  abilities,  who  had  opened  an  academy  in  that  city. 
This  academy  was  foon  transferred  to  Tewklbury,  at  which  place 
Jones  prelided  over  it  for  many  years  with  very  high  and  deferved. 
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reputation.  Such  was  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  to  thet 
morals  of  his  pupils,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  literature,  and 
fuch  the  (kill  and  difcernment  with  which  he  direded  their 
ftudies,  that  it  was  a  fingular  advantage  to  be  placed  under  fo 
;ible  and  accompUQied  a  tutor.  Chandler  made  the  proper  ufe 
of  fo  happy  a  iituation  ;   applying  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with 

frreat  afliduity,  and  particularly  to  critical,  biblical,  and  oriental 
earning.  Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Jones  were  Mr.  Jofeph 
Butler,  afterwards  biOiop  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Seeker^ 
afterwards  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  With  thefe  eminent  pcr- 
fons  he  contraded  a  friendOiip  that  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  notwithftanding  the  different  views  by  which  their  condud 
was  afterwards  dired^ed,  and  the  different  Situations  in  which 
fhey  were  placed. 

Mr.  Chandler,  having  finifbed  his  academical  ftudies,  began 
(o  preach  about  July  1714;  and  being  foon  diilinguifhed  by  his 
talents  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  choferi,  in  1716,  miniftcr  of  the 
preibyterian  congregation  at  Peckham,  near  London,  in  which 
Ration  he  continued  fome  years.  Here  he  entered  in  the  matrix 
monial  ftate,  and  began  to  have  an  increafine  family,  when,  by 
the  fatal  South-fea  fcheme  of  1720,  he  unfortunately  loft  the 
trhole  fortune  which  he  had  received  with  his  wife.  His  cir* 
Cumftances  being  thereby  embarrafl'ed,  and  his  income  as  a  mi* 
iiifter  being  inadequate  to  his  expences,  he  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  a  bookfcUer,  and  kept  a  fliop  in  the  Poultry,  London,  for 
about  two  or  three  years,  ftill  continuing  to  difcharge  the  duties 
of  the  paftoral  ofiice.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Chandler  was  fubjeft  to  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  fevers  ;  one  of  which  confined  him  more 
than  three  months,  and  threatened  by  its  effects  to  difablc  him 
for  public  fervice.  He  was,  therefore,  advifed  to  confine  him- 
felf to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  adhered 
to  it  for  la  years.  This*  produced  fo  happy  an  alteration  in  his 
conftitution,  that  though  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  ufual 
way  of  living,  he  enjoyed  an  unconmion  (liarc  of  fpirits  and 
vigour  till  70. 

While  Mr.  Chandler  was  rainifter  of  the  congregation  at  Peck^ 
ham,  fome  gentlemen,  of  the  fevcral  denominations  of  diflTcntera  ^ 
in  the  city,  came  to  a  rcfolurion  to  fet  up  and  fupport  a  weekly 
evening  lefture  at  the  Old  Jewry,  for  the  winter  half  year.  The 
fubjedls  to  be  treated  in  this  leciure  were  the  evidences  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion,  and  anfwcrs  to  the  principal  objec- 
tions againft  them.  l\vo  of  the  nioft  eminent  young  miniliert 
among  the  difTcnters^erc  appointed  for  the  execution  of  thig 
defign,  of  which  Mr.  Chandler  was  one,  and  Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
Lardner,  who  is  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  his  learned  writings,  was 
another.    But  after  foxnc  time  this  leciure  was  dropped,  and. 
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Another  of  the  fame  kind  fet  up,  to  be  preached  by  one  perfon 
only  i  it  being  judged  that  it  might  be  thereby  condu£led  with 
more  confiftency  of  reafon,  and  uniformity  of  defign ;  and  Mr. 
Chandler  was  appointed  for  this  fervice.  In  the  courfe  of  thi^ 
le£kure  he  preached  fome  fermons  on  the  confirmation  which 
miracles  gave  to  the  divine  miffion  of  Chrift,  and  the  truth  of 
his  religion ;  and  vindicated  the  argument  againd  the  obje£lions 
of  Collins,  in  his  Difcburfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the 
chriftian  religion.  Thefe  fermons,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend^ 
he  enlarged  and  threw  into  the  form  of  a  continued  treatife,  and 
pi|bli(hed,  in  8vo,  in  1725^  under  the  following  title :  A  vin-> 
'  dication  of  the  chriQian  religion,  in  two  parts :  i.  A  difcourfe 
of  the  natufe  and  ufe  of  miracles.  2.  An  anfwer  to  a  late  book^ 
intituled,  a  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian 
religion.  Having  prefcnted  a  copy  of  this  book  to  archbifliop 
Wake,,  his  grace  expreiTed  his  fenfe  of  the  value  of  the  favour 
in  a  letter,  which  is  an  honourable  teftimony  to  Mr.  Chandler's 
merit.  It  appears,  from  the  letter,  that  the  archbifhop  did  not 
then  know  that  the  author  was  any  other  than  a  bookfeller ;  fox* 
he  fays:  **  I  cannot  but  own  myfclf  to  be  furprifed  to  fee  fo 
much  good  learning  and  jud  reaibning  in  a  perfon  of  your  pro* 
feffion ;  and  do  think  it  a  pity  you  ihouid  not  rather  fpend  your 
time  in  writing  books  than  in  felling  them.  But  I  am  glad,  fince 
your  circumftances  oblige  you  to  the  latter,  that  you  do  not 
wholly  omit  the  former." 

'Befides  gaining  the  archbithop's  approbation,  Mr.  Chandler's 
performance  confiderably  advanced  his  reputation  in  general^ 
and  contributed  to  his  receiving  an  invitation,  about  the  year 
1726,  to  fettle  as  a  minider  with  the  congregation  in  the  Old 

Jewry,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  refpeflable  in  London.  Herp 
e  continued,  firft  as  adiitant,  and  afterwards  as  paftor,  for  the 
fpace  of  40  years,  and  difeharged  the  duties  of  the  miniderial 
office  with  great  adiduity  and  ability,  being  much  edeemcd  and 
regarded  by  his  own  congregation,  and  acquiring  a  didinguifhed 
reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  a'  writer. 

His  writings  having  procured  him  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  he  might  eafily  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  and  offers  of  that  kind  were  made  him ;  but  for  fome 
time  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  diploma,  and,  as  he  once 
faid  in  the  pleafantnefs  of  converfation,  ^*  becaufe  fo  many  block- 
heads had  been  made  doctors."  However,  upon  making  a  vifit 
to  Scotland,  in  company  with  his  friend  the  earl  of  Finlater  and 
Seafield,  he,  with  great  propriety,  accepted  of  this  honour, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  without  follicitation,  and  with 
every  mark  of  refped,  by  the  two  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow.  He  had,  likewife,  the  honour  of  being  afterwards 
elected  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.    On  the  death  of  George  11.  in  1 760, 
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Dr.  Chandler  publilhed  a  fermon  on  that  event,  In  whicR  he 
compared  that  prince  to  king  David.  This  gave  rife  to  a  pamphlet, 
which  was  printed  in  the  year  1761,  intituled,   the  Hiftory  of 
the  min  after  God's  own  heart  5  wherein  the  author  ventured  to 
exhibit  king  David  as  an  example  of  perfidy,  luft,  and  cruelty, 
fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  5  and  complained 
of  the  infult  that  had  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
britifti  monarch,  by  Dr.  Chandler's  parallel  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Ifrael.     This  attack  occafioned  Dr.  Chandler  to  publifb, 
in  the  following  year,  A  review  of  the  hiftory  of  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart ;  in  which  the  falfehoods  and  mifreprefentations  , 
of  the  hiftorian  are  expofed  and  corre£led.     He  alfo  prepared 
for  the  prefs  a  more  elaborate  work,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
li(hed  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  under  the  following  title  :  A  critical 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  David  5  in  which  the  principal  events  are 
ranged  in  order  of  time :  the  chief  objeftions  of  mr.  Bayle,  and 
others,  ag^inft  the  charafler  of  this  prince,  and  the  fcripture 
account  of  him;  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  arc  examined 
and  refuted  ;  and  the  pfalms  which  refer  to  him  explained.    As 
this  was  the  laft,  it  was,  likewife,  one  of  the  beft  of  Dr.  Chand* 
Icr's  produdlions.     The  greateft  part  of  this  work  was  printed 
off  at  the  time  of  our  author's  death,  which  happened  May  8, 
1766,  aged  73-     During  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  he  vvas  vidted 
with  frequent  returns  of  a  very  painful  diforder,  which  he  en- 
dured with  great  refignation  and  chriftian  fortitude.    He  was  in- 
terred in  the  burying-ground  at  Bunhill-fields,  on. the  i6thof« 
the  month ;   and  his  funeral  was  very  honourably  attended  by 
minifters  and  other  gentlemen.     He  exprcfsly  defired,  by  his 
laft  will,  that  no  delineation  of  his  charafter  might  be  grveri  ra 
his  funernl  fermon,  which  was  preached  by  Dr.  Amory.      He 
had  feveral  children  ;  two  fons  and  a  daughter  who  died  before 
him,  and  three  daughters  who  furvived  him. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  very  extenfive  learning,  and  t^i- 
ncnt  abilities ;  his  apprehenfion  was  quick,  and  his  judgmdiit 
penetrating",  he  had  a  warm  and  vigorous  imagination  ;  he  w^ 
a  very  inftru£live  and  animated  preacher  5  and  his  talents  in  the 
pulpit,  and  as  a  writer,  procured  him  very  great  and  general 
cfteem,.  not  only  among  the  diffenters,  but  among  large  numbers 
of  the  eftabliflied  church.  He  was  well  known  and  much  re- 
fpefled  by  many  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  was  offered 
confiderablc  preferment  in  the  church  5  but  he  fteadily  rejeftcd 
every  propofiti on  of  that  kind.  He  was  principally  innrumentat 
in  tne  eftabliflimcnt  of  the  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  poor  proteftant  dillenting  minilters :  the  plan  of  it 
was  firft  formed  by  him  ;  and  it  was  by  his  intercft  and  appH-  ^ 

cation  to  his  friends  that  many  of  the  fubfcriptions  for  its  fup- 
port  were* procured. 

For 
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For  other  particulars  of  our  author,  wc  (hall  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  p.  435. 

CHAPELAIN  (John),  a  frcnch  poet,  and  member  of  tha 
Royal  Academy^  was  born  at  Paris  in  1595  ^  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Balzac,  Menage,  and  other  learned  men.  He  wrote 
odes,  fonnets,  the  lad  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other 

Sieces  of  poetry ;  and  at  length  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his 
eroic  poem  called  La  Pucelle,  or  France  delivree.  Chapelain 
feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  reputation  of  Malherbe,  and  after 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  french  poets.  Gaflan- 
dus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered  him  in  tliis  light ;  and 
fays,  that  **  the  french  mufes  have  found  fome  comfort  and  re- 
paration for  the  lofs  they  have  fuftained  by  the  death  of  Mal- 
herbe,  in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  defun£l,  and  is  become  the  arbiter  of  the  french  language 
and  poetry."  Sorbicre  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  Chapelain 
**  reached  even  Virgil  himfelf  in  heroic  poetry;  and  adds^ 
that  **  he  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  as  well  as  modefty.*^  He 
poflefled  this  glorious  reputation  for  30  years;  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  might  have  poflefled  it  even  till  now,  if  he  had  fupprefled 
the  PuccHe :  but  the  publication  of  this  poem  in  1656  ruined 
his  charafter,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his  friends  to  fupport 
it.  He  had  employed  a  great  many  years  about  it ;  his  friends 
gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour ;  the  expe£tation  of  the 
public  was  railed  to  the  utmoft ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
difappointed.  Tlic  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  after- 
wards fet  as  much  too  low  in  his  poetical  capacity  as  perhaps  be* 
fore  he  was  too  high. 

Chapelain  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1674,  aged  79.  He  was 
of  the  king^s  counfellors ;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  for- 
didly  (lingey.  Peliflbn  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance 
a  long  time  with  Chapelain ;  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  infifted  that  we  Oiould  go  and  offer  a  reconciliatioa 
to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  intelition,  *^  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  men."  We  went,  and  I  proteft  I  faw  the 
very  fame  billets  of  wood  in  the  chimney  which  1  had  obferved 
there  1 2  years  before.  He  had  50,000  crowns  in  ready  cafh  by 
him  ;  and  his  fupreme  delight  was  to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened, 
and  the  bags  taken  out,  that  he  might  contemplate  his  treafure. 
In  this  manner  were  his  bags  about  him  when  he  died  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  certain  academician  to  fay,  *^  there  is  our  friend 
Chapelain  juft  dead,  like  a  miller  among  his  bags."  He  had  no 
occaflon  therefore  to  accept  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  offer.  Being 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Richelieu,  who  was  fond  of 
being  thought  a  wit  as  well  a^  a  flatefman,  and  was  going  to 
publifli  fomething  which  he  would  have  pafs  for  a  fine  thing, 
«ould  not  devife  a  better  expedient  than  prefixing  Chapelain's 
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tiame  to  it.    "  Chapelain,"  fays  he,  **  knd  mc  your  name  oft 
this  occafion,  and  I  will  lend  you  my  purfe  on  any  other." 

CHAPELLJE  (Claude  Emanuel  Lullier),  a  celebrated 
french  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  iiis  nativity,  was  born 
in  1 621.     He. was  the  natural  fon  of  Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of 
conGderable  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  tender  of  him^ 
and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.     He  had  the  great  GafTendus 
for  his  mafter  in  philofophy ;  but  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  chiefly 
by  his  fine  turn  for  poetry.     There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  in 
aU  he  wrote ;  and  he  was  excellent  in  compoGng  with  double 
rhymes.    We  are  obliged  to  him  for  that  ingenious  work  in 
verfe  and  profe,  called  Voyage  de  Bachaumont.     Many  of  the 
moil  fhining  parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
afcribe  to  him :  for  Moliere  confulted  him  upon  all  occafions^ 
and  paid  the  highefl  deference  to  his  tafte  and  judgment.     He 
Was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  with 
many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his  company :  and  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the  marquis  of  Chilly,  that 
he  had  no  fmall  ihare  in  the  favour  of  the  king.     He  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but  withal  a  very  voluptuous,  man. 
There  goes  a  (lory,  that  Boileau  met  him  one  day ;  and  as  he 
had  a  great  value  for  Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  that  "  his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would 
certainly  hurt  him."     Chapelle  feemed  very  ferioufly  afleclcd  ; 
but  this  meeting  happening  unluckily  by  a  tavern,  **  Come/* 
fays  he,  "  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promifc  to  attend  with  pa- 
tience to  all  that  you  ihall  fay."     Boileau  led  the  way,  in  hopes 
of  converting  him,  but  alas  !  things  ended  much  otherwife  ;  for 
the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated  that  they 
were  obliged  to  be  fent  home  in  feparate  coaches.     Chapelle 
died  in  1686,  and  his  works  were  all  reprinted  with  additions 
at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (George)^  born  in  1557,  was  a  man  highly 
celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatic  writings  and  poetry.  In 
1574  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the  univerfities,  it  is  not  known 
which,  where  he  attained  a  perfe£l  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
latin  tongues ;  to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf, 
without  meddling  either  with  logic  or  philofophy,  After  this 
he  went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  witn  Shakfpeare, 
Jonfon,  Sidney,  Spenfer,  and  Daniel.  Sir  Thomas  Walfingham 
was  ,his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Walfingham,  cfq. 
his  fon.  He  was  alfo  refpe£led  by  prince  Henry,  and  Robert 
earl  of  Somerfet ;  but  the  former  dying  immaturely,  and  the 
latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the  death  of  Overbury,  all 
hopes  of  preferment  ccafcd  there.  He  was  encouraged  however 
under  the  reign  of  James  I  and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends  ; 
only  it  is  faid  that  Ben  Jonfon  became  Jealous  of  him,  and  endea- 
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vourcd  to  fupprcfs  his  rifing  famei  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of 
Shakfpcare,  was  without  a  rival.    Befides  dramatic  pieees^  Chap- 
man was  the  author  of  many  other  works.     He  tranflated  Ho-^ 
mer's  Iliad,  and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry:  it  is  yctldofccd 
Upon  with  tome  rcfpeft.     He  tranflated  his  Odyffey,  which  was 
publilhed  in  1614,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Somerfct.  life 
was  thought  to  have  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  indeed' 
ho  mean  genius ;   Pope  fomewhcre  calls  him  an  cnthufiaft  irt 
poetry.     He  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of  Hefiod,   dnd  began  a 
tranflation  of  Mufasus  de  amoribus  Herois  et  Leandri.   He  died 
in  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  buried  at  Su  Gileses  in  thd  Fields: 
rtfter  which  a  monument  was  ere<ftcd  over  his  grave,  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  under  the  direflion  of  his  beloved  friend  Inigo  Jones, 
whereon  is  engraven,, Georgius  Chapmannus,  poeta  Honlericus, 
philotbphus  verus  (etfi  chrhliaiius  poeta)  plufquani  Celebris^  &c. 
He  was  a. man  dfa  reverend  afpeft  and  graceful  manner^ religious 
and  teniperate ;   and  he  was  fo  highly  eftecmed  by  the  clergy, 
that  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  ^*  as  Muf:«us,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  Heto  and  Leander,  had  two  excellent  fcholars,  Tha- 
marus  and  Hercules,  fo  had  he  in  England,  in  the  latter  end  o^ 
tjueen  Elizabeth's  reign,  two  excellent  imitators  in  the  fame  ar- 
gumetit  and  fubjeft,  namely,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  Georg^ 
Chapman/*     He  wrote  17  dramatic  pieces  ;  and  amoiig  them  a 
tnafquCi  called  the  Temple.     This  was  compofed  by  him  at  the 
requeft  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincolh^s 
Inn,  on  the  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
btily  daughter  of  James  1.  and  Frederick  V.  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia :    and  it  was  performed 
before  the  kin^  at  V/hitehall  in  Feb.  1614,  at  the  celebration  of 
their  nliptials,  with  a  defcription  of  their  whole  fhow,  aS  they 
iharchcd  from  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls'  houfe  to  the  court,  with 
all  their  noble  con  forts  and  attendants,  invented,  fafhioned,  and 
exhibited  by  the  author's  friend,  Inigo  Jones, 

CHAPMAN  (J<5hn),  D.  D.  was  reftor  of  Metfliam  and  alfa 
bf  Aldington^  wicK  the  chapel  of  Smeeth,  all  m  the  county  of 
Kent ;  to  which  he  was  Appointed  in  1739  and  1744,  being  tnen 
domeiHc  chaplain  to  archbilhop  Potter.  He  was  ilfo  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  and  treafuter  of  Ghichefter,  two  options.  Being 
educated  at  Elon^  and  elefted  to  King's  in  1723^  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  provoftfhip  of  that  college,  and  lo(t  it  but  by  a 
fmall  m.ijority.  Aniong  his  pupil$  h^  had  the  honour  to  claf^ 
the  firft  lord  Camden,  Dr.  Afhton^  Horace  Walpolc,  and  others 
who  afterwards  attained  to  confiderable  diftindtion  in  literature. 
His  remarks  on  Dr;  Middleton^s  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Water** 
land  were  publlfhed  in  173 1,  and  paflTed  through  three  editions. 
In  his  Eufebiusj  2  vdls.  8vO)  he  defended  chriftiantty  againfl  the 
objections  of  Morgan^  and  againfl  thofc  of  Tindal^  ia  lu«  PrimU 
Vol.  IIL  G  g        '  ,  live 
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t^ve  antiquity  explained  and  vindicated ;  being  remarks  on  a  book 
intituled  Chriflianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  The  firfl;  volume 
of  EiifebiuS)  publiihed  in  17397  was  dedicated  to  archbifhop 
Potter;  and  when  thefecond  appeared,  in  1741,  Mr.  Chapman 
iiyl^d  himfelf  chaplain  to  his  grace.  In  the  fame  year  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Sudbury ;  was  honoured  with  the  diploma 
df  D.  D.  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  publKhed  the  Hiilory 
of  the  antient  Hebrews  vindicated, by  TheophanesCantabrigienfiSy 
8.V0.  He  publiihed  alfo  two  tra£ls  relating  to  Phlegon,  ii\  anfwer 
to  Dr.  bykeS)  who  had  maintained  that  the  eclipfe  mentioned  by 
that  writer  had  no  relation  to  the  wonderful  darknefs  that  hap- 
pened at  our  faviour's  crucifixion.  In  1 738  Dr.  Chapman  pub- 
liihed a  fermon  preached  at  the  confecration  of  biiliop  Mawfon. 
i)e  primed  four  other  Cngle  fermons,  17399  1743)  1748,  and 
1 752.  In  a  diflertation  written  in  elegant  latin,  and  addreffed  to 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Tunftall,  then  public  orator  of  the  univer- 
fity of  Cambridge,  and  published  with  his  latin  epiftle  to  Dr. 
Middleton  concerning  the  genuinenefd  of  fome  of  Cicero's  epif- 
ties,  1741,  Dr.  Chapman  proved  that  Cicero  publilbed  two 
editions  of  his  Academics ;  an  original  thought  that  had  efcaped 
all  former  commentators,  and  which  has  been  applauded  by  the 
bifliop  of  Exeter  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's  Epiftolse  ad  famihares. 
lu  X744  Mr.Tunilallpubliflied  Obfervations  on  the  prcfent  col- 
ledtion  of  epidles  between  Cicero  and  M.  Brutus,  reprefenting 
f(pv«ral  e\'ident  marks  of  forgery  in  rhofe  epiftlesi  &c.  to  which 
was  added  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chapman,  on  the  antient  numeral 
chara^ers  of  the  roman  legions.  Dr.  A^liddleton  had  alTerted, 
that  the  roman  generals,  when  they  had  occafion  to  raife  new 
legions  in  ditlant  parts  of  the  empire,  ufed  to  name  them  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  whicli  they  themfelves  Jiad"  raifed  them, 
without  regard  to  any  other  legions  whatever.  This  notion  Dr. 
Chapnun  controverts  and  confutes.  According  to  Dr.  Middleton 
there  might  have  been  two  thirtieth  legions  in  the  empire.  This 
Dr.  Chapman  denies  to  have  been  cuftomary  from  tlie  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  time  when  Brutus  was  aAing  againft  Anthony. 
Dr.  Chapman  aflirm^  nothing  of  the  pradlice  after  the  death  of 
BrutuSi  To  this  Dr.  Middleton  made  no  reply.  In  1745  Dr. 
Chapman  was  employed  in  afllfting  Dr.  Pearce,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero  de  ofBciis  [z].     About 

[z]  Thii  Dr.  Chapman  always  caHed  cjrent.      Gratis  igitur  tibi,  leAor,  il!:» 

^*  our  edition. "     It*  excellence  was  men-  rcferendz  funt ;  in  primis  eruditidimo  Jnh, 

tioned  with  high  encomium  by  a  cardinai  Chapmannn,  cujus  non  paucas  notas  & 

at  Rx>fne  t9  Mr.  Guthrie.    C)ur  author's  utiles  &  do6bs  meis  a^ijunxi*  ejus  nomine 

afliftance  was  tJius  acknowledged  in  tlie  adfinem  un^uscujufi^ue  appofico.    Multum 

pfefiice  :    Ne    quid    vero   huic   cdttioni  debet  iiU  viro  refpubl ica  literaria,  qui  non- 

deeifet  quod  I  me  parari  polTet  ^  do^liffimis  nulla  alia  le£tu  digniffima  jam  in  lucem 

quibufdam  viris,  amicis  meis*  impetravi,  protulit,  plura  (ut  fpero)  prolaturus,  cum 

uc  hos  libros    de  ofHciis  relegcrent,    ct  omni  fere  do6lrina  generi  fe  tradit,  incre- 

ATCcum  f«u  quil^ua  anaotau  commtini*  dibili  peae  k  cadei»  felici  diligcntia. 
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fliis  time  fir.  Cliaphian  introduced  Mr.  Tunftall  and  Mt.  Hall 
to  archbifhop  Potter,  the  one  as  his  librarian,  the  other  as  hi$ 
chaplain,  and  therefore  had  fomc  reafon  to  refent  their  taking  an 
;lftive  part  againft  him  in  the  option  eaufe,  though  they  both 
afterwards  dropped  it.  Dr.  Chapman's  above-mentioned  attack 
on  Ur.  Middleton,  which  he  could  not  parry,  and  his  interpo- 
fitiort  in  defence  of  his  mUch-efteemed  friend  Dr.  Waterland, 
frovoked  Dr.  Middleton  to  retaliate  in  1)46*  by  aiTailihg  him  in 
a  much  more  vulnerable  patt,  in  his  charge  to  the  archdeaconf  f 
of  Sudbury.  In  1747,  to  Mr.  Mounteney's  edition  [a]  of  fomc 
felc£l  orations  of  Demofthenes,  Dr.  Chapman  prefixed  in  latin, 
without  his  name,  obfervations  on  tlie  commentaries  commonly 
dfcribed  to  Ulpian,  and  a  map  of  antient  Greece  adapted  to  De« 
mofthcnes.  If  arehbifliop  Potter  had  lived  to  another  ele£^ion, 
he  was  intetided  for  prolocutor.  As  executor  and  furviving 
fruilee  to  that  prelate^  his  conduct  in  that  truft,  particularly  his 
prefenting  himfelf  to  the  precentorOiip  of  Lincoln,  void  by  iibt 
death  of  Dt.  Ttimnell  (one  of  his  grace's  options)^  was  brotight 
into  chancery  by  the  late  Dr.  Richardfon,  when  lord  keepet  Hen-* 
ky  in  1760  made  a  decree  in  Dr.  Chapmari's  favour;  but,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  decree  was  reverfed,  and 
Dr.  Richardfon  ordered  to  be  prefented.  When  Mr.  Yorke  had 
finifhed  his  argument,  in  which  he  was  very  fcvere  on  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Pratt,  afterwards  lord  Camden^  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  was  then  his  counfel,  defired  him,  by  a  friend^  not  t6 
be  uneafy,  fof  that  the  next  day  hit  Mrould  wa(h  him  as  white  as 
ffiow.  Thofe  were  his  words.  Thinking  his  eafe  partially 
ftated  by  Dr.  Burn,  in  his  ecclefiaftical  law,  vol.  i.  (article 
Bishops)  as  it  was  taken  ffom  the  briefs  of  his  adverfaries,  he 
cxpodulated  with  him  on  the  fub!e£):  by  letter,  to  which  the 
doftor  candidly  replied,  **  that  he  oy  no  means  thought  hith  cri- 
minal, and  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work  would  certainly  add 
bis  own  reprefentation."  Dr.  Chapman  died  the  14th  of  Odlo'* 
ber  1784^  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

CHAPFEL' (William),  a  very  leatncd  and  pious  divine, 
biihop  of  dork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs,  in  Ireland,  was  defcended, 
as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  from  patents  in  but  narrow  circumftancesi 
^nd  bom  at  Lexington  in  Nottinghamfliire,  Dec.  10,  1512.  He 
xt'as  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame  county  ; 
and  thence,  at  the  age  of  1 7,  removed  to  Chrilt's  college  in 
Cambridge ;  of  which,  after  having  taken  his  degrees  of  B.  and 
M.  A,  he  was  elefted  fellow  ift  1607.  He  became  as  eminent  a 
tutor  ^s  any  in  the  univerfity ;  and  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his 
abilities  as  a  difputant,  concerning  which  there,  is  ati  anecdote  or 

fA]  Who  had  betfA  fchool-fellow  with    King's  college  in  171 5.     He  wai  ifret^ 
X>r,  Chapman  it  Clou,  afid  vna  el»ded  to    wards  a  ^aroa  of  the  exchequer  lA  IreUad* 
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two  prcfervcd  that  arc  well  worth  rebting.  In  1624  king  Janre* 
vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridfjc,  lodged  in  Trinity  college^ 
and  was  entertained  with  a  philofophical  a£l,  and  othct  acade- 
mical performances.  At  thcfe  exercifes  Dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity 
college  was  refpondent  at  St.  Mary's)  where  Chappcl  as  oppo- 
Bcnt  puflied  him  I'o  hard,  that,  finding  himfclf  unable  to  keep 
up  the  difpute,  he  fainted.  Upon  this  the  king,  who  valued 
himfelf  much  upon* his  ikill  in  fuch  matters,  undertook  to  main- 
tain the  queftion  ;  but  with  no  better  fucccfs  than  the  (h)£lor| 
for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thcfe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  majelly  openly  profclTed  his  joy  to  find  a  man  of  great 
talents  fo  good  a  fubjedl:.  Many  years  after  this,  fir  William 
St.  Lcger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popilh  titular  deun  of  that 
city,  it  fell  out  that  Chappcl,  then  dc.ui  of  Calhel,  and  provoftof 
Dubiiny  accidentally  overtook  them;  upon  which  fir  Wihiam, 
who  was  then  prefident  of  Munller,  propofed  that  the  two  dean6 
fhould  ilifputc,  which,  though  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popifh  dean,  with 
great  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  diihculty, 
faying,  "  Excufe  me,  fir ;  I  don't  care  to  difpute  with  one,  who 
1$  wont  to  kill  his  man.'' 

But  to  return— It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  fpent  his  days 
in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpciHed  offer  from  Laud, 
then  biihop  of  London,  of  the  deanery  of  Caflicl  in  Ireland  ; 
which  preferment,  though,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  much 
diftUrbed  at  Cambridge  by  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  envied 
his  reputation,  he  was  yet  very  unwilling  to  accept.  For  being  a 
man  of  a  quite  eafy  temper,  hp  had  no  inclination  to  Air,  nor 
was  at  all  ambitious  of  dignities ;  but  he  determined  at  length 
to  accept  the  ofii*r,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was 
inftalted  dean  of  Caflicl,  Augult  20,  163^.  Soon  afrer  he  was 
made  provofl  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  by  Laud,  then  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  ; 
who,  defirous  of  giving  a  new  form  to  the  univerfity,  looked 
upon  Chappcl  as  tha  fitted  perfon  to  fettle  the  eltablifhment  that 
was  propofed.  Chappel  took  va(l  pains  to  decline  this  charge, 
the  burden  of  which  he  thought  too  heavy  for  his  fhoulders}. 
and  for  thijf  purpofc  returned  to  Englund  h\  May  1631,  but  in 
vain.  Upon  this  he  went  down  to  Cairibriilge,  and  refignedhis 
fellow fliip  ;  whiditohim,  as  himfetf  fays,  v;  .;s  the  fweeteft  of 
earthly  prefci'ment.s*  lie  alfo  vliltcd  his  native  conntry;  and 
taking  his  lall  leave  of  his  antivnt  and  pious  mother,  he  returned 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.  He  was  elected  provoll  of  F  ri'.ity  col- 
lege, and  had  the  care  of  k  immediately  eonmntted  uhim;, 
though  he  was  not  fworn  into  it  till  June  ^,  ^(\^7y  on  account 
of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooacr  fettled  and  received.  The 
exercifes  of  tlic  univerfity  were  never  more  lli  ictlv  looked  to,  nor 
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(he  difcipline  better  obferved  than  in  his  time ;  only  the  leSurt 
for  teaching  Irifli  was,  afterhisadmiffion,  wholly  waved.  Yet, 
that  he  might  mix  fomething  of  the  plcaflint  with  the  profitable, 
and  that  young  niinds  might  not  be  opprefled  with  too  much 
fcverity,  he  inftituted,  as  fir  James  Ware  tells  us,  amorig  tht 
juniors,  a  roman  commonwealth,  which  continued  during  the 
chridmas  vacation,  and  in  which  they  had  their  dilators,  con- 
fuls,  cenfors,  and  other  olHccrsof  Jlate  in  great  fplendour.  And 
this  fingle  circumllance  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  tlie 
man,  who  was  remarkable  for  uniting  in  his  difpoGtion  two  very 
different  qualities,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  feverlty  of  manners. 
In  1638  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  StrafFord  and  the  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhoprics  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Rofs;  and  he  was  confecrated  at  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
Nov.  1 1,  though  he  hid  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  honour- 
By  the  king's  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoftfhip  for  fome 
time,  but  at  lad  refigned  it,  July  2o»  1640;  before  which  time 
he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  fmall  bifhopric  in  England,  that 
he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as  he  tells  us,  and  die  in 

f)eace.  But  his  endeavours  were  fruitlefs ;  and  he  was  left  in 
rcland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  which  he  had  long  fore-' 
feen.  He  was  attacked  in  the'houfe  of  commons  with  great  bit- 
tcrnefs  by  the  puritan  party,  and  obliged  to  come  to  Dublin 
from  Cork,  and  to  put  in  furctics  for  his  appearance.  June  1641 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfc 
of  peers,  confiding  of  14,  though  the  fubdancc  of  them  was  re- 
duced to  two :  the  fird,  perjury,  on  a  fuppofed  breach  of  his 
oath  as  provod;  the  fecond,  malice  towards  the  Irifh,  founded 
on  difcontinuing  the  irifli  lefture  during  the  time  of  his  being 
provod.  The  profecution  was  urged  with  great  violence,  and 
tor  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  had  enforced  uniformity  and 
ftrift  church  difcipline  in  the  college,  in  oppofition  to  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  thofc  times.  This  divine*s  fate  was  fomewhat  peculiar  ;• 
for,  though  the  mod  condant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was 
abufed  at  Cambridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for 
being  a  papid.  While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles, 
he  was  cxpofed  to  dill  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  retel- 
lion  in  the  latter  end  of  that  year.  He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which  was 
ftill  depending i  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, for  the  fake  of  returning  thence  to  Cork,  which  from  Dub- 
lin, as  things  dood,  he  could  not  fafely  do.  He  embarked 
Dec.  26 f  164!,  and  the  next  day  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after 
a  double  efcape,  as  himfelf  phrafes  it,  from  the  irifli  wolves  and 
the  iridi  fea.  He  went  from  Milford  Haven  to  Pembroke,  and 
thence  to  Tenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  ti^e' 
mayor,  who  committed  him  to  gabl,  Jan.  25.  After  lylrig  there 
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feven  weekK,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  intereft  of  fir  Hugh 
Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon  giving  bond  in  loooU 
for  his  appearance  $  and,  March  i6,  fet  out  for  Briilol.  Here  he 
learnt  that  the  ihip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein  were 
^  great  part  of  his  efie&s,  was  loft  near  Minehead ;  and  therein, 
^mong  other  things,  periflied  his  choice  colle£kion  of  books. 
After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  confufions  in* 
^eafing,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he  fpent  the  re-* 
mainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  ftudy ;  and  died  at  Derby, 
where  he  had  fome  time  refided,  upon  Whitfunday  164Q  [b]. 

CHARAS  (Moses),  a  fldlful  apothecary,  born  at  Ufcz,  foU 
lowed  his  p^ofefliion  at  Orange,  from  whence  he  went  and  fet- 
tled at  Paris.  Having  obtained  a  confiderable  {hare  of  reputa-i 
tton  by  his  treatife  on  the  virtues  and  properties  of  Treacle^  he 
was  chofen  to  deliver  a  courfe  of  chymiftry  at  the  royal  garden 
of  plants  at  Paris,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  genera} 
applaufe  during  nine  years.  His  Pharmacopoeia,  1753,  2  vols. 
4to.  was  the  fruit  of  his  lectures  and  his  (ludies ;  and  though 
it  has  been  improved  on  fince,  it  is  not  laid  afide.  It  has  bpen 
tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even  into  the 
chinefe,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor.  The  edids 
tgainft  the  calvinifts  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country  in  i6So.  He 
went  over  to  England,  from  thence  to  Holland,  and  afterward^ 
into  Spain  with  the  ambaflador,  who  brought  him  to  the  afliftance 
of  his  mafter  Charles  II.  laneuiQitng  in  (icknefs  from  his  birth, 
ifvery  good  Spaniard  was  at  that  time  convinced,  that  the  vipers 
for  twelve  leagues  round  Toledo  were  innoxious,  ever  fi^ice  they 
^ere  deprived  of  their  venom  by  the  fiat  of  a  famous  archbiflicfi. 
The  french  do<flor  fet  himfelf  to  combat  this  error.  The  phy- 
ficians  of  the  court,  envious  of  the  merit  of  Cha^as,  failed  not 
to  take  umbrage  at  this  impiety :  they  complained  of  him  to  tho 
inquifition,  from  whence  he  was  not  difmifled  till  he  had  abjured 
the  proteftant  faith.    Charas  was  72  years  old.    Hp  returned  to 

[b]  He  publiOied,  t\\t  ye^r  before  hit  Ireland  s  and  fome  lines  in  this  piece  give 

^eath,  MethodusconciQaaDdi.  ihat  is,  the  great  grounds  to   conjed^ure  that   biftiop 

Method  of  preaching,  which  for  its  ufefuU  Chappel  wAi  the  author.    March  ^«  1774.** 

nefs  was  alfo  tranAated  inoenghQ).     Hi«  Thus  we  fee  this  prelate,  as  well  as  rpany 

Ufe  of  holy  fcripture  was  printed  after-  other  great  and  good  perfons«  comes  in  for 

wards  in   1653.    He  left  behind  him  a^fo  partAf  the  credit  of  chat  excellent  liook ; 

his  own  life,   written  by  himfelf  in  latin,  yet  there  is  no  explicit  evidence  of  hts 

which  has  been  twice  printed;  6rft  from  having  been  the  author  0/  it.     It  appears 

II  MS  in  the  hands qf  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  indeed  to  have  btei^  written  before  the 

bart,  by  He;irne,   and  a  fecoitd  time  by  death  of  Charles  I.  although  it  was  not 

Peck,  from  a  MS.  ftillprefsrved  in  Trinity,  puhliihed  till  i^$7,  and  the  manner  of  it 

hall,  Cambridge;  for  the  author  left  two  if  agreeable  enough  to  tins  prelate's  plaii) 

copies  of  it.     Mr.  Peck  adds,  b^  way  of  andcary  v^ay  of  writing;  but  then  there 

note  upon  his  editiooi  the  following  extraA  can  be  no  reafoo  given  why  his  name  fhould 

of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beaupre  Bell.' <*''Ti8  be  fupprefTed   in  the  title-page,   when  % 

certain  The  whole  duty  of  Mau  was  written  pofthumoua  work  of  his  was  a^ually  pub« 

by  one>  who  (ulTcrcd  by  thp  trqubits  in  liQied  vyich  it  but  a  few  years  before. 
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^ris,  was  a<fmitted  of  the  academy  of  fciences^and  died  a  good 
cathoKc  in  1698,  aged  80. 

CHARDIN  (Sir  John)»  a  famous  voyager,  was  the  fon  of  a 
proteftant  jeweller  at  Parisi  and  bom  there  in  1643  ;  but,  it  icT 
prefumed,  quitted  liis  native  country^  and  removed  to  Lendon^ 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi£l  of  Nantz  in  1685.  He  went  ta 
Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  trafficked  in  jewels.  Charles  II* 
king  of  England,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  died  at  London  in  17 13.  His  Voyages,  tranflated  into  engliOi^ 
flemifli,  and  german,  have  always  "been  much  efleemedyas  very 
curious  and  very  true :  in  this  latter  circumftance,  it  is  faid»  very 
unlike  the  voyages  of  Paul  Lucas,  and  many  others,  who  feem 
to  have  run  about  the  world  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  collect 
and  propagate  ridiculotts  lies.  Chardin  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  Perfia,  its  religion,  cuftoms,  manners  ;  and  his  defcription  of 
other  oriental  countries,  which  he  vifited,  is  no  lefs  exa£b. 

CHARES,  an  ancient  (latuary,  and  difciple  of  Lyfippus,  who 
immortalized  himfelf  by  the  Colofs  of  the  Sun  at  Rhodes,  which 
has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
ftatue  was  of  brafs,  and  above  100  feet  high ;  and  was  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes,  with  the  feet  upon  two 
rocks,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  (hips  could  pafs  in  full  fail  betwixt 
them.  Chares  employed  twelve  years  upon  it ;  and  after  {land*- 
tng  forty-fix,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Moaviu3» 
a  taliph  of  the  Saracens,  who  invaded  Rhodes  in  667,  fold  it  to 
» jew  merchant,  who  is  faid  to  have  loaded  900  eamels  with  the 
materials  of  it. 

CHARKE  (Charlotte),  was  youngeft  daughter  of  Colley 
Cibber  the  player,  and  afterwards  poet-laureat.  At  eight  years 
old  (he  was  put  to  fchool,  but  had  an  education  more  fuitable 
to  a  boy  than  a  girl ;  arid  as  (he  erew  up  followed  the  fame  plan, 
being  more  frequently  in  the  liable  than  in  the  bed*chamber, 
and  miftrefs  of  the  curry-comb,  though  ignorant  of  the  needle. 
Her  very  amufements  all  took  the  fame  mafculine  turn  ;  fhoot-^ 
ing,  hunting,  riding  races,  and  digging  in  a  garden,  being  ever  her 
favourite  exercifes.  She  alfo  relates  an  a£l  of  her  prowefs  when 
a  mere  child,  in  prote£ling  the  houfe  when  in  expectation  of 
an  attack  from  thieves,  by  the  firing  of  piftols  and  blunderbufies 
out  at  the  windows.  All  her  adions  feem  to  have  had  a  boyifh 
mifchievoufnefs  in  them,  and  (he  fometimes  appears  to  have 
run  great  rifque  of  ending  them  vrith  the  mo(l  fatal  confe- 
quences.  This  wildnefs,  however,  was  put  fome  check  to,  by 
her  marriage,  when  very  young,  with  Mr.  Richard  Charke,  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin ;  immediately  after  which  /he 
launched  into  the  billows  of  a  ftormy  world,  where  (he  was, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  buffeted  about  without  ever 
once  re;^hing  a  peaceful  harbour,  tfcr  hufband's  hifatiable  paf- 
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a  {hort  time  appears  to  hav^s  occafioned  a  feparation. 

She  then  applied  to  the  (lage,  apparently  from  inclination  as 
^ell  as  neceflity  ^  and  opened  with  the  little  part  of  Mademoifelle 
in  the  Provoked  Wife,  in  which  Ihe  met  with  all  the  fuccefs  ihe 
could  expedl.  From  this  ihe  rofe  in  her  fecond  and  third  at- 
tempts to  the  capital  chara&ers  of  Alicia  in  Jaiie  Shore,  aii4 
^ndropiache  in  the  Diftrefs'd  Mother  ^  in  which,  notwithftand* 
isg  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs.  01dfield,,(he  met 
yrith  great  indulgence  from  the  audience  i  and  being  remarkable 
for  reading  well,  was  fuifercd  upon  fudden  emergencies  to  rea4 
(haraders  of  no  lefs  importance  than  thofe  of  Cleopatra  anc) 
^ueen  Elizabeth.  She  wiis  after  this  engaged  at  a  good  falary 
and  fufhcient  fupply  of  very  confidei:;able  parts,  at  the  Hay« 
inarket,  and  after  that  at  Drury-lanc.  In  a  word,  (he  feemed 
well  fettled,  and  likely  to  have  made  no  inglorious  figure  in 
theatrical  life,  had  not  that  ungovernable  impetuofity  of  paf- 
fions,  which  ran  through  all  her  a£lions,  induced  her  to  quarre) 
with  Fleetwood,  the  then  manager ;  whom  die  not  only  left  on 
a  fudden  without  any  notice  given,  but  even  vented  her  fpleea 
againft  him  in  public,  by  a  little  dramatic  farce,  called, ''  The 
Art  of  Management  j"  and  though  Fleetwood  forgave  that  in- 
jury, and  rellored  her  to  her  former  ilation,  yet  flie  acknow- 
ledges that  fhe  afterwards  very  ungratefully  left  him  a  fecond 
time,  without  any  blame  on  hie  part. 

Her  adventures  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  are  nothing 
but  one  variegated  fcene  of  di(lre(rcs>  of  a  kind  to  which  no  bne 
can  be  a  (I ranger,  who  has  either  feen  or  read  the  accounts  of 
thofe  mod  wretched  of  all  human  beings,  the  members  of  ^ 
mere  flroliing  company  of  a^ors :.  wc  iliall  therefore  be  excufcd 
the  entering  into  particulars.  In  1755  (he  came  to  London, 
where  (he  publiftied  the  "  Narrative  of  her  own  Life :"  whether 
the  profits  pf  her  book  enabled  her  to  fubfift  for  the  fhort  re- 
mainder of  it,  without  feeking  foy  farther  adventures,  is  uncer- 
tain. Death,  however,  put  a  period  to  it,  and  thereby  to  one 
continued  couric  of  mifery,  fome  time  in  1759. 

CHARLE3  XII.  (of  Sweden),  was  born  June  97, 1682  ;  and 
fct  off  in  the  ftyle  and  with  the  fpirit  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
His  preceptor  afking  him,  what  he  thought  of  that  hero  ?  "  \ 
think,  fays  Charles,  that  I  fliould  choofe  to  be  like  him«"  Ay^ 
but,  fays  the  tutor,  he  only  lived  3a  years:  *•  Oh,  anfwered  the 
prince,  that  is  long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  king- 
doms." Impatient  to  reign,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  of 
age  at  1  ^  :  and  at  his  coronation,  he  fnatched  the  crown  from 
the  archbiChop  of  Upfal,  and  put  it  upon  his  head  himfelf,  with 
^n  air  of  grandeur  which  llruck  the  people. 

Frederic  JV.  king  of  l)enmark,  /^ugultus  king  of  Poland,  and 
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Peter  tiar  of  Mufcovy,  taking  ardvantage  of  his  minority,  entered 
all  three  into  a  confederacy  againft  this  youth.  Charles,  aware 
of  it,  though  fcarce  1 8,  attacked  them  one  after  another.  He 
baftened  firft  to  Denmark,  befieged  Copenhagen,  forced  the 
Danes  into  their  entrenchments,  and  caufed  a  declaration  to  bs 
made  to  king  Frederic,  that,  "if  he  did  not  juUice  to  the  duke 
of  Holilcin,  his  brother-in-law,  againft  whom  he  had  committed 
boftilities,  he  muft  prepare  to  lee  Copenhsigen  deftroyed,  and 
his  kingdom  laid  wafte  by  fire  and  fword."  Thcfe  menaces 
brought  on  the  treaty  of  Frawendal ;  in  which,  without  any  atU 
vantages  to  himfelf,  but  quite  content^with  humbling  his  enemy^ 
he  demanded  aind  obtained  all  he  wiAied  for  his  ally. 

This  war  being  finifhed  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  1700,  he  marched  againft  the  Kuilians,  who  were 
then  befieging  Narva  with  100,000  men.  He  attacked  them 
with  8000,  and  forced  them  into  their  entrenchments.  Thirty 
thoufand  were  flain  or  drowned,  20,000  afked  for  quarter,  and 
the  reft  were  taken  or  difperfed.  Charles  permitted  half  the 
ruffian  foldicrs  to  return  without  arms,  and  half  to  repafs  the 
-river  with  their  arms.  He  detained  none  but  the  commanders  iti 
chief,  to  whom  however  he  returned  their  arms  and  their  money. 
Among  thcfe  there  was  an  aiiattc  prince,  bom  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucafus,  who  was  now  to  live  captive  amidft  the  ice  of 
Sweden;  "which,  fays  Charles,  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  I  were  fome 
time  to  be  a  prifoner  amon^  the  Crim-Tartars :"  words,  which 
the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune  caufed  afterwards  to  be  recolleded, 
when  this  fwedifli  hero  was  forced  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Turkey- 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Charles  had  only  1 200  killed,  and  800 
wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Narva. 

The  conqueror  turned  himfelf  now,  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
Jting  of  Poland.  He  pafied  the  river  Duna,  beat  marihal  Stenau, 
who  difputed  the  paflage  with  him,  forced  the  Saxons  into  their 
ports,  and. gained  a  fignal  vilSory  over  them.  He  hallened  to 
Cqurland,  V/hich  furrendered  to  him,  palled  into  Lithuania, 
made  every  thing  bow  down  before  him,  and  went  to  fupport 
the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poland,  in  order  to  de- 
prive Auguftus  of  the  crown.  Being  maftcr  of  Warfovia,  he 
purfucd  him,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Clifsaw,  though  his  enemy 
oppofed  to  him  prodigies  of  valour.  He  again  fell  in  with  the 
fcixon  army  commanded  by^tenau,  befieged  fhorn,  and  caufed 
Staniilaus  to  be  elc<£led  king  of  PoUnd.  The  terror  of  his 
arms  carried  all  before  them  :  tjie  RuiL^ns  were  eafily  dif- 
perfed ;  Auguftus,  reduced  to  the  Lift  extremities,  fued  for 
peace  j  and  Charles,  did:ating  the  conditions  of  it,  obliged  hira 
io  renounce  his  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  Stanillaus. 

This  peace' was  concluded  in   1706,  and  now  he  might  and 
(>ught  to  have  beeq  reconciled  with  the  tzar  Peter;  bat  he 
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chofe  to  turn  hi$  arms  aninft  hi nii  apparently  widi  a  defign  td 
dethrone  him,  as  he  had  dethroned  Aueuilus.  Peter  was 
aware  of  it,  and  faid,  that  '*  his  brother  Charles  affected  to  be 
Alexander,  but  would  be  greatly  difappointed  if  he  expeded  to 
find  him  Darius."  Charles  left  Saxony  in  the  autumn  of  1707^ 
with  an  army  of  43,000  men  :  the  Ruffians  abandoned  Grodno 
at  his  approach.  He  drove  them  before  him,  pafTed  the  Bo- 
rifthenes,  treated  with  the  Coflaclcs,  and  came  to  encamp  upon 
the  Dezena ;  and,  after  feveral  advantages,  was  marching  to 
Mofcow  through  the  deferts  of  the  Ukraine.  But  fortune  aban- 
doned him  at  Fttltowa,  July  1709;  where  he  was  beaten  by 
Peter,  D^ounded  in  the  leg,  had  all  his  army  either  deftroyed  or 
taken  prifoners,  and  forced  to  fave  himfelf  by  being  carried 
off  in  a  litter.  And,  thus  reduced  to  feek  an  afylura  among  the 
Turks,  he  gained  Otchakof,  and  retired -to  Bender.  All  which 
replaced  Auguftus  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  immortalized 
Peter. 

The  grand  feignor  gave  Charles  a  handfome  reception,  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  400  Tartars.  The  king  of  Sweden's 
view,  in  coming  to  Turkey,  was  to  excite  the  Porte  againft  the 
tzar  Peter :  but,  not  fuccec^ng  either  by  menaces  or  intrigues, 
he  grew  in  time  obftinate  and  reftive,  and  even  braved  the 
grand  feignor,  altI}ough  he  was  his  prifoner.  The  Porte  wanted 
much  to  get  rid  of  their  gaeft,  and  at  length  was  compelled 
to  oiTer  a  little  violence.  Charles  entrenched  himfelf  in  his 
bottfe  at  Bender,  and  defended  himfelf  agatnfl  an  army  with 
40  domefttcs,  and  would  not  furrender  till  his  houfe  was  on 
fire.  From  Bender  he  was  removed  to  Demotika,  where  he 
grew  fulky,  and  was  refolved  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  he  (hould 
be  there ;  and  he  actually  did  lie  in  bed  10  months,  feigning  to 
be  fick. 

Meanwhile  hts  misfortunes  increafed  daily.  His  enemies, 
taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  deftroyed  his  army,  and  took 
from  him  not  only  his  own  conquefts,  but  thofe  o\'  his  prede* 
ceflTors.  At  length  he  left  Demotika  ;  travelled  poft,  with  two 
companions  only,  through  Franconia  and  Mecklenbourg  ;  and 
arrived  on  the  nth  day  at  Stralfund,  Nov.  I2,  1714.  Befet 
in  this  town,  he  faved  himfelf  in  Sweden,  now  reduced  to  a 
moil  deplorable  condition.  But  his  misfortunes  had  not  cooled 
his  paffion  for  warring  :  he  attacked  Norway  with  s|n  army  of 
20,600  men  c  he  formed  the  fieee  of  Frederickfhall  in  Deo. 
1718,  where,  as  he  \vas  vifiting  the  works  of  his  engineers  by 
ftar-Hght,  he  was  (Iruck  upon  the  head  with  a  ball,  and  killed 
upon  the  fpot,     His  death  happened  on  December  11. 

Thus  periflied  Charles  and  all  his  projeAs  :  for  he  was  me* 
ditating  defigns  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe* 
The  tzar  was  uniting  with  him  tp  rercftabliih  St^flaus,  and 
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dethrone  AugUftus.  He  was  about  to  furnifh  fhlps  to  drire 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  from  the  throne  of  England^  and  replace 
the  pretender  in  it;  and  land'>*forces  at  the  fame  time  to  at;tack 
George  I.  in  his  dates  of  Hanover^  and  efpecially  in  Bremea 
and  Verden,  which  he  had  taken  from  Charles.  ''  Charles  XIL 
fays  Moatefquieu,  was  not  Alexander,  but  he  would  have  been 
Alexander's  beft  foldier."  Henaut  obferves^  ^*  that  Charles  in 
his  projects  had  no  reliih  for  the  probable  :  to  furnifii  gout  to 
himi  fuccefs  muft  He  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability.''  Doubt* 
lefs  he  might  bt  called  the  Quixote  of  the  north.  He  carried^ 
{IS  his  hiilorian  fays^  all  the  virtues  of  the  hero  to  an  excei% 
which  made  them  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  as  the  oppofite 
▼icte.  His  firmnefs  was  obftinacy,  his  liberality  profufion>  hit 
irourage  ralhnefs,  his  feverity  cruelty  :  he  was  in  his  laft  yean 
Jefs  a  king  than  a  tyranti  and  more  a  foldier  than  an  nero. 
The  proje£^s  of  Alexander,  whom  he  afieded  to  imitate, 
were  not  only  wife  but  wifely  executed:  whereas  Charles,' 
knowing  nothing  but  arms,  never  regulated  any  of  his  move- 
ments by  policy,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  conjuncture, 
but  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  borne  along  by  a  brumal  courage, 
which  often  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  at  length  occaGoned 
}iis  death.     He  was  a  fingular  man,  rather  than  a  great  man. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  and  of  a  nobl<;  mien,  had  a  fine 
Open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  azi 
handfome  nofe,  but  little  beard,  and  a  laugh  not  agreeable. 
His  manners  were  harfh  and  auftere,  not  to  fay  favage :  and,  as 
to  religion,  he  was  indifferent  towards  all,  though  outwardly  a 
lutheran.  A  few  anecdotes  will  iiluftrate  his  chara£ier«  No 
flangers,  however  great,  made  the  lead  impreflion  upon  him. 
[When  a  horfe  or  two  were  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of 
](^arva  in  170Q,  he  leaped  nimbly  upon  frefli  ones,  faying, 
*'  Thefe  people  find  me  exercife  "  One  day,  when  he  was  dic- 
tating letters  to  a  fecretary,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into 
^he  next  room  of  the  houfe,  where  they  were  fitting.  The  fe- 
pretary,  terrified  led  the  houfe  fliould  come  down  upon  them, 
let  his  pen  dr^p  out  of  his  hand :  ^'  What  is  the  matter,"  fays 
the  king  calnily.  "^f he  fecretary  could  only  reply,  "  Ah,  fir, 
the  bomb."  "  The  bomb  I"  fays  the  king  ;  "  what  has  the  bomb 
^o  do  with  what  I  am  di£lating  ?  Go  on." 

He  prisferved  more  humanity  than  is  ufually  found  among 
ponquerors.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  an  a£lion,  finding  a  young 
fwediih  officer  wounded  ^nd  unable  to  march,  he  obliged  the 
officer  to  take  his  horfe,  and  continued  to  command  his  ii^fanury 
pn  foot.  The  princefs  Xubomiriki,  who  was  very  much  in  the 
intered  and  gcod  graces  of  Augudus,  falling  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fet  at 
liberty  j  fpyiug.  "  that  he  did  not  m^ke  war  with  women." 
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One  day,  near  Lcipfic,  a  pcafant  threw  himfcif  at  hi«  fcctf 
with  a  complaint  againft  a  grenadier,  tliat  he  had  rdbbed  him 
of  certain  eatables  provided  for  hinifelf  and  his  family.  **  Is 
it  true/'  faid  Charles  ftemly,  "  that  you  have  robbed  this  man  ?" 
The  foldicr  replied,  **  Sir,  1  have  not  done  near  fo  much  harm 
to  this  man,  as  your  majcfty  has  done  to  his  mafter  :  for  you 
have  taken  from  Auguftus  a  kingdom,  whereas  I  have  only 
taken  from  this  poor  fcoundrel  a  dinner."  Charles  made  the 
peafant  amends,  and  pardoned  the  foldicr  for  his  firmnefs  : 
•*  however,  my  friend,"  fays  he  to  him,  "  you  will  do  well  to 
recoiled,  that,  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Auguftus,  I  did  not 
take  it  for  myfelf.*' 

Though  Charles  lived  hardily  himfelf,  a  foldier  did  not  fear 
to  renionftratc  to  him  againft  fome  bread,  which  mms  very  black 
and  mouldy,  and  which  yet  was  the  only  provifion  the  troops 
had.  Charles  called  for  a  piece  of  it,  and  calmly  ate  it  up  \ 
faying,  *'  that  it  was  indeed  not  good,  but  that  it  might  l>c 
Caten.''  From  the  danger  he  was  in  in  Poland,  when  he  beat 
the  faxon  troops  in  1702,  a  comedy  was  exhibited  at  Marien- 
burg,  where  the  combat  was  reprefentcd  to  the  difadvantnge  of 
the  Swedes.  "  Oh,"  fays  Charles^  heating  of  it,  **  I  am  far 
from  envying  them  in  this  pleafure.  Let  them  beat  me  upon 
the  theatres  as  long  as  they  will,  provided  1  do  but  beat  them 
in  the  field." 

CHARLETON  (Walter),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  fon  of 
Walter  Charleton,  redlor  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerfetfhirc, 
and  born  there  Feb.  2,  1619.  He  was  inftrufted  in  grammar 
learning  by  his  father,  and  in  1635  entered  at  Magdalen-hall > 
Oxford.  He  very  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and  had 
the  degree  of  do£lor  of  that  faculty  conferred  on  him  Feb.  1642. 
jSoon  after,  he  was  made  one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.  Upon  the  decline  of  that  prince's  afFairs,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyficians^ 
and  came  into  confiderable  praftice.  in  the  fpace  of  10  years 
before  the  reftoration,  he  wrote  and  publifhed  feveral  treatifes 
on  various  fubjc£ls :  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
**  Btographia  Britannica.*'  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became 
phyficicin  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  and  retained 
that  honour  after  the  king's  return.  Upon  the  founding  of  the 
roynl  focicty,  he  was  one  of  its  firft  members,  in  1^89,  he 
was  chnfen  prtlident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  Soon  after, 
the  nnrrov/ncfs  of  his  circumlinnces  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
the  ifland  of  Jerfey.     He  died  in  1707,  aged  87. 

CHARIJlVAL  (Charlrs  Fattcon  de  Ry,  lord  of),  was 
born  with  a  very  delicate  body,  and  a  mind  of  the  fame  qualify. 
He  was  paiTionatcly  fond  of  polite  literature,  and  gained  th(* 
love  ot   all  that  culuvatcd  it.     His  conycrfation  was  mingled 
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^ith  gentlenefs  and  ingenuity ;  \phich  form  the  chamfker  of 
his  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Scarron,  who  was  lu- 
dicrous in  all  he  faid,  even  in  his  praires,  once,  fpeaking  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  genius  and  tafte,  faid,  ^^  that  the  mufes 
had  fed  him  upon  blanc-manger  and  chicken  broth-*'  The  qua- 
lities  of  his  heart  refembled  thofe  of  his  mind.  Having 
learnt  that  M,  and  madame  Uacier  were  about  to  leave  Paris, 
in  order  to  live  more  at  their  eafe  in  the  country,  went  im-* 
mediately,  and  offered  them  ten  thoufand  francs  in  gold,  and 
infilled  on  their  acceptance  of  it.  By  ftriflly  adhering  to  the 
regimen  prefcribed  him  by  the  faculty,  he  fpun  out  his  life  to 
the  age  of  8o»  The  frequent  ufe  of  rhubarb  heated  him  fo 
much,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever.  The  phyficians  thought  of 
curing  him  by  copious  bleeding,  and  one  of  them  faid  to-  the 
Tci\ :  "  There,  the  fever  is  no\^  going  off."  "  1  tell  you," 
replied  T  hevenot,  **  that  it  is  not  the  fever,  but  the  patient 
that  is  going  off*,"  and  Charlcval  died  in  an  hour  or  two  after } 
vhlch  was  in  i^"93.  His  poetical  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  prelident  dc  Ry,  his  nephew,  who  never  would  confcnt  to 
publilh  them.  A  Onall  collection  however  was  printed  in 
1759,  i2mo.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  frequently  quoted  in 
all  companies.  The  convcrfation  of  the  marechal  dTIorquin-* 
court  and  father  Canaye,  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Evremond, 
a  piece  full  of  originality  and  humour,  is  the  compofition  of 
Charlevai,  excepting  the  little  diilcrtation  on  janfenifm  and 
molinifm,  which  St.  Evremond  fubjoined  to  it ;  but  it  falls 
far  {hort  of  the  ingenuity  that  reigns  in  the  reft  of  the  work. 

CHARLEVOIX  (Prrr.R  Fr.  Xavier  de),  a  learned  and 
induftrious  french  jefuit,  born  at  §t.  Qnintin  in  1684,  and 
died  in  1761*  aged  78,  memorable  for  his  hiftories  of  his  tra- 
vels, which  were  prodigioufly  extenfive,  and  his  accounts  are  in 
general    reckoned    very    good  authority.     They   confift    of: 

1.  liiltoire  du  Chrlftianifmcdans  le  Japon,  i2mo.  9  vols.  lyij- 

2.  Hiftoire  et  dcfcription  gcln(:rale  du  Japon^  4to.  2  vols.  173S, 
and  i2mo<  6  vols.  1754.  3*  Hiftoire  de  Title  de  St.  Dominique, 
4to.  2  vols.  1720.  4.  Hiftoire  goucrale  de  la  NouvcIIe  France, 
4to.  3  vols.  1744,  and  i2mo.  6  vols.  5.  Hiftoire  gencrale  du 
Paraguav,  i2mo.  6voIs.  ^ 

CH  ARNOCK:  (Stephen),  fon  of  Richard  Charnock  an  at- 
torney, defcended  from  an  antient  family  of  that  name  in  Lan- 
calhire,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  ilrft  in  Emanuel 
college  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  in 
1649,  and  obtained  a  fellowihip  by  the  parliamentarian  intereft* 
Afterwards  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  preached,  and  was 
much  admired  by  the  prcfbyterians  and  independents.  Upon 
the  reftoration  oji  king  Charles  IL  being  incapaci^ted  to  ap- 
pear in  churches^  'he  rctnrned  into  England,  and  Iwed  moftly 
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in  Lonilott,  where  he  prfeachcd  in  private  meetings,  atfd  Ifi^A 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  good  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 
He  died  in  1680.     His  wt^rks  are  printed  in  two  vols,  folio. 

CHARPENTIER  (Francis),  dcaii  of  the  french  academy, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  1620.  His  early  difcovery  of  great 
dcutenefs  made  his  (riends  defign  him  for  the  bar :  but  his  taftc* 
and  humour  carried  him  another  way.  He  preferred  the  re-f 
pofe  and  ftilinefs  of  the  clofct  to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life  ; 
and  was  infinitely  more  delighted  with  languages  afid  antiquity,- 
than  with  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  madfc  a  member  of 
the  french  academy  in  16 j  i,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  beft 
converfation  for  his  improvement.  When  Colbert  became 
miniiler  of  ftate,  he  projc(ii^cd  the  fetting  up  a  frenth  eaft-indial 
company ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  more  effectually,  htf 
thought  it  proper  that  a  difcourfe  fliould  be  publiflied  upon 
this  fubjeft.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Charpentjer  to  draw  one 
up,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  performance  that  he  kept 
him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place  him  in  another  aca- 
demy which  was  then  founding,  and  which  was  aften^'arda 
known  by  the  name  of  *^  Infcriptions  and  Medals.'*  The 
learned  languages,  in  w]\ich  Charpentier  was  a  confiderablc 
maftcr,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his  exaft  and 
critical  judgment,  made  him  very  f^rticc^ble  in  carrying  on  the 
bufinefs  of  this  new  academy  •,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  Ibciety  contributed  more  than 
himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  of  medals,  which  were  ftruck 
with  the  moft  confidcrable  events  that  happened  in  the  reigrt 
of  Lewis  XIV,  He  publKhed  fevefal  wotks,  which  were  well 
received. 

He  died  April  22,  1702,  aged  82.  His  harangues  and  dif* 
courfes,  delivered  before  the  academy,  or  'when  he  M^as 
pitched  oil  to  make  a  fpccch  to  the  ktii«[,  are  extant  in  tho 
co]Ie£^ions  of  the  academy.  There  arc  likevvife  of  hi^  in  print 
fcveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fonnets,  paraphfafes  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  many  other  works  which  have  not  been  printed. 
As  to  the  charafter  of  his  works,  it  may  be  faid  in  general^ 
that  wit  and  judgment,  ftrength  and  learning,  are  every  where 
vifible  and  ihining  in  them.  There  the  reader  may  meet 
with  fome  of  the  higheft  flights  of  eloquence,  and  maflcrly 
ftrokcs  of  compofition,  whicli  will  convince  him  that  Char-' 
pentier  did  not  copy  but  from  the  befl:  originals. 
-  CHARRON  (Peter),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1541.  Though 
his  parents  were  in  narrow  cittufn (lances,  yet  feeing  fomething: 
in  their  fon,  which  argued  a  more  than  common  capacity, 
they  werp  particularly  ytcntive  to  his  education.  After  mak- 
ing a  confidcrable  proficiency^n  gram  mar-learn  hi  g,  he  applied 
to  logic^  metaphyiic$}  saoral  atid  natural  philo(bphyir  He  fti^diedi 
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civil  and  conpinon  law  at  the  univerficies  of  Orleans  and  B0ur<« 
ges«  and  comiiienced  do£lor  in  that  faculty.     Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  parliament. 
He  always  declared  the  bar  to  be  the  beft  and  mod  improving 
fchool  in  the  world ;  and  acCorctingly  attended  at  all  the  pub- 
lic hearings  for  five  or  fix  years :  but  forefeeing  that  prefer- 
ment in  this  way,  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was  like  to  come  very 
flow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereft,  nor  relations  among  the 
folicitors  and  proAors  of  the  courts  nor  meannefs  enough  to 
cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle  himfelf  into  bufinefs,  he  gave 
over  that  employment,   and  clofely  applied    to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity.     By  his  fuperior  pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into 
high  reputation  with  the  greateft  and  moft  learned  men  of  hi» 
time,  infomuch  that  the   bifliops   feemed  to  ftrive  which  of 
them  ihould  get  him  into  his  diocefe  *,  making  htm  an  ofier  of 
being  theological  canon  or  divinity  lefturer  in  their  churches^ 
and  of  other  dignities  and  benefices,  beiides  giving  him  noble 
prefents.    He  was  fuccefiively  theologal  of  Bazas,  Aqcs,  Le- 
thoure,  A  gen,  Cahors,  and  Condom,  canon  and  fchoolmafter  in 
tlie  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter  in  the  church  of  Condom. 
Queen  Margaret,  duchefs  of  Bulois,  entertained  him  for  her 
preacher  in  ordinary ;  and  the  king,  diough  at  that  time  a  pro- 
tedant,  frequently  did  him  tlie  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience. 
He  was  alfo  retained  to  the  late  cardinal  d'Armagnac,  the 
pope*s  legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him.     He 
never  took  any  degree *or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
with  deferving  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft.     After  about 
1 8  years  abfence  from  Paris,  he  refolved  to  go  and  end  his  diiy« 
there  ;  but  being  a  great  lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf 
by  vow  to  become  a  carthuGan.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was 
rejeded,  notwithdanding    his  moft  preffing  entreaties.     He 
could  not  be  received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about 
48.     He  was  told  that  that  order  required  all  the  vigour  of 
youth  to  fupport  its  aufterities.     He  next  addrefled  himfelf  to 
the  celeftines  at  Paris,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  upon 
the  fame  reafons :  whereupon  he  was  aflured  by  three  learned 
cafuills,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  acceflary-  to  the  non-perform- 
ance of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  upon  him 
from  it;  and* that  he  might,  with  a  very  fafe  and  good  con- 
fcience,  continue  in  the  world  as  a  fecular,  without  any  need 
of  entering  into  any  religious  order.     He  preached  a  courfe  of 
Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  1589.     Going  afterwards  to  Bour- 
deaux,  he  contracted  there  a  very  intimate  friendfliip  with 
Michael  de  Montaigne,  author  of  the  well  known  eflays,  from 
whom   he   received   all  poflible  teftimonies   of  regard;   for 
among  other  thin^»  Montaigne  ordered  byhislaft  wUl^thatln 

cafe 
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cafe  he  iliould  leave  no  ifiue-male  of  his  own,  M.  CharroH 
fliould,  after  his  deceafc,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  cojlt  of  arms 
plain,  as  they  belorlged  to  his  noble  family.  He  ftaid  at  13our- 
deaux  from  1^89  tp  1593  j  and  in  that  interval  compofcd  his 
book,  intituled,  "  Lcs  Trois  Vcritis,  Tlie  Three  Ttuths/'  [c] 
which  he  piibltflied  irt  1 594,  This  work  procured  him  tlie  ac- 
quaintanee  of  M.  de  Sulpice^  blilidp  and  count  of  Cahors^ 
who  fent  for  him  and  offered  hiili  the  places  Of  his  vicar-general 
and  canon  theological  in  his  church,  ^hich  hi^  accepted*  He 
was  deputed  to  the  general  afierobly  of  the  clergy  in  I5y5» 
and  was  cbofen  firft  fecrctary  to  the  aficmbly.  In  T599  he 
returned  to  Cahors  ;  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  com- 
pofed  eight  difcourfes  upon  thefacrament  of  the  Lord's  fupperi 
and  others  upon  the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewife 
his  books  of  wifdom.  Whilil  he  was  thus  employed,  the  blfliop 
of  Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  dioccfe,  prefcntcd  him  with 
the  chapterlhip  in  his  church;  and,  the  theolognl  chair. falling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time>  made  him  an  oiler  of  that  too^ 
which  Charron  accepted,  and  relblvcd  to  Xettle  there.  Iri 
j6oi  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his  books  "  of  Wifdom,"  which 
gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  his  character  gene* 
rally  known.  0^fiober  1603,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  td 
thank  the  bifhop  of  Bou'ognc ;  who,  in  order  to  have  hinl 
near  him felf,  hnd  olTered  him  the  place  oftheologal  canon. 
This  he  was  difpofed  to  accept  of ;  but*thc  moillure  and  cold^ 
tiefs  of  tlie  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its  nearncfs  to  the  fea,  not 
only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend,  a  melancholy  and  un* 
pleafant  place,  but  very  unwholefome  too;  adding,  that  the 
fun  was  his  vifible  god,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At 
Paris  he  began  a  new  edition  of  his  books  "  of  Wifdom,*'  ol 
which  he  lived  to  fee  but  three  or  four  fheets  wrought  oft) 
dying  Nov.  16,  1603,  of  an  apoplexy.  'I  he  imprelFion  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  "  of  Wifdom,"  with  alterations  by  ih^ 
author^  occafioned  by  the  oiFence  taken  at  fome  paflages  iri 
the  former,  was  completed  in  1604,  by  the  care  of  a  friend  ) 
but  as  the  Bourdeaux  edition  contained  fome  things  that  v/erc 
either  fuppreiTed  or  foftened  in  the  fubiequent  one,  it  wa» 
much  fought  after  by  the  curious.  Hence  the  bo<jkfellers  of  fe* 
veral  cities  reprinted  the  book  after  that  edition ;  and  this  in- 
duced a  Paris  bookfeller  to  print  an  editioin,  to  which  he  fub-» 
joined  all  the  palFages   of   the  iirft  edition  which  had  been 

[c3  Thefe  three  truths  arc   ihe   foJ-  catholic  is  the  only  true  church.     By  the 

lowing:    i.That  there  is  a  God  and  a  fitli  he  combats  the  aiheilts ;  by  the  fc- 

true  religion  t  it-That  of  all  religions  the  cond,  the  pagans*  jews,  and  mohamme- 

chriftian  is  (he  only  true  one  :  J.  that  of  dans  *  and  by  the  thirdi  the  hsretics  and 

«UU)«  chriittaa  communiooa  the  mnaa  fcbiimaliaf.    Ba/le. 
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ftruck  out  or  cOrre£led,  and  all  thofe  which  the  prefident 
Jeannin,  who  was  employed  by  the  chancellor  to  examine  the 
book,  judged  neceflary  to  be  changed.  This  edition  appeared 
in  1707.  There  have  been  two  tranflations  of  it  intoengliih^ 
the  laft  by  Geo.  Stanhope^  D.  D.  printed  in  1697. 

CHASTEL  (John),  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Paris,at« 
tempted  to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Dec.  27,   1594.    This 
prince,  haviiig  taken  a  journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was 
returned  to  Paris  that  very  day.    He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his 
tniftrefs   Gabriella  d'£ftreeS|  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de 
Botichage;  and,  as  he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was 
iliruck  in  his  under  lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his 
mouth.    John  Chaftel,  who  eave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned 
to  cut  his  throat,  was  then  but  iB  or  (9  years  old.     He  had' 
ho  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  himfelf  in 
the  crowd.     Every  body  ftood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs  to  know 
who  the  villain  was  ;  and. he  was  likely  to  efcape.    But  fome- 
body  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was  taken  at  a 
venture ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look»  as  it  is  faid,  betraying  him* 
The   king  commanded  the  captain   of  the  guards,  who  had 
feized  him,  to  let  him  go  ;  fayine  that  he  pardoned  him  :  but 
hearing  that  he  was  a  difcipleof  the  jefuits,  he  cried  out,  ^'  Muit 
then  the  jefuits  be  convi£led  from  my  own  mouth  ?"  This  re- 
gicide being  carried  to  the  prifon  called  Fort  I'Eveche,  was 
there  examined  by  the  great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of  the 
lung's  houfiiold,  and  declared  the  reafons  that  determined  him 
to  fo  defperate  an  attempt  i  which  he.  explained  more  fully  the 
day  after,  before  the  officers  of  the  parliament.     Being  quef- 
tioned  about  the  fa£t,  he  confefled  himfelf  pu(hed  to  it,  bjf 
the  confcioufnefs  of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked  life  ; 
that  he  defpaired  of  forgivenefs,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  efcape  going  to  hell ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
damnation  more  tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  a£^ion.     Bein^ 
aflced  what  that  great  a£tion  was  ?  he  anfvered,  the  murder  of 
the  king ;  not  that  even  this  would  abfoive  him  from  damnation^ 
but  only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.     Be- 
ing aOced,  whence  he  had  this  new  theology  ?  he'  anfwered^ 
from  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.     He  was  then  aflced,  whether  ^ 
he  had  ftudied  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and 
whether  he  was  ever  in  the  meditation-chamber,  in  which  are 
the  pi£lures  of  feveral  devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures  ; 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greaceft  finners,  with  a 
pretence  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  reality 
to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  apparitions 
into  a  refolution  to  commit  defperate  anions  ?  to  which  he 
anfwered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under  father 
Gueret,  and  that  be  bad  often  been  in  the  meditation-chamber* 
Vol.  UI.  ti  h  Being 
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Being  aflced  who  it  was  that  perfuaded  him  to  IhU  the  king? 
his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral  places,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  the  king  \  and  that  they  who  faid  it,  called  him  a 
tyrant.     Then  they  aiked  him  whether  it  was  not  cuftomary 
with  the  jcfuits  to  talk  of  killing  the  king  ?  to'which  he  repliedj 
that  he  had  heard  them  fay,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  : 
that  he  was  without  the  pale  of  the  church  $  and  that  oo  one 
ought  to  obey  him,  or  acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had 
obtained  the  popc^s  approbation.     Being  again  examined  in  the 
grand  chamber,  he  made  the  fame  anfwers  i  and  pardcularly 
aflerted  and  maintained   the  following  propotiticMi :  viz.  that 
<<  it  was  lawful  to  kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who 
was  no  member  of  the  church,  becaufe  be  was  not  approved 
•by  the  pope." 

He  was  fentenced  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
Dec.  29,  159^^,  and  fuffered  the  fame  day  by  the  light  of  flam- 
beaux.   The  fentence  fets  forth  a  particular  account  of  his 
fufFcrings,  and  runs  in  this  manner :  **  The  court  has  con- 
demned, and  does  condemn,  John  Chaftel  to  make  honourable 
amends  before  the  chief  door  of  the  church  of  Paris,  (tripped 
to  his  iliirt,  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of 
pounds  Vvcight,  and  tliere  to  fay  and  declare  on  his 
he  had  wickedly  and  treacheroufly  attempted  to  co' 
mod  inhuman  and  abominable  murder,  and  had  wo< 
king  in  the  face  with  a  knife;  and  that,  having  been 
falfe  and  damnable  doflrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial,  th; 
lawful  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now 
ing,  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  till  he  had  obtained  the 
pope's  approbation  «,  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chaftel  repents, 
and  for  which  he  begs  pardoA  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
court.    This  done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a  Hedge  to  la  Place 
de  Grevc,*'  which  anfwers  to  what  we  call  Tyburn,  **  and  there 
to  have  the  flefh  of  his  arms  and  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot 
pincers ;  and  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  commit  the  murder,  cut  off; 
afterwards  his  body  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  horfes, 
pulling  feveral  ways,  and  his  members  and  corpfe  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  burnt  to  alhes,  and  the  allies  thrown  up  into  the 
air.     The  court  has  alfo  declared,  and  does  declare,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.    Before  this  fentence 
be  executed  upon  him,  he  (hall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and 
fuiFer  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him 
declare  his  accomplices,  and  fome  otner  circumftances  rclad 
to  his  trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefults  were  bani(hed  out  of  '* ^. 

but  this  not  entirely  on  .account  of  Chaftel's  crime ;  whicl 
was  only  here  an  occaGon  of  determining  a  caufe  againft  them, 

tha 
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that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter  Chaftel  his 
lather,  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chadel  was  then 
iludying  philofophyy  were  tried  Jan.  lo  following.  The  jefuit 
was  Daniihed  for  ever,  Peter  Chailel  for  nine  years  out  of  France, 
and  for  ever  out  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris ',  upon  pain 
of  being  hanged  and' llrangled,  without  a  trial,  if  they  prefumed 
to  return.  The  jefuit's  goods  and  chattels  were  torfeitcd  to 
the  king,  and  Peter  Chaftel  was  fined  2000  crowns.  The  court 
alfo  ordered  the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chaftel  lived,  to  be  en*» 
tirely  dcmolilhed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on 
which  it  ftood  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  that 
no  other  houfe  ftiall  ever  be  built  upon  it ;  but  that  a  high 
pillar  of  free-ftone  fliould  be  fet  up  Uiere  for  a  perpetual  mo- 
nument of  that  moft  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted 
on  the  king's  perfon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved 
an  infcription  containing  the  reafons  for  which  the  houfe  was 
demoliftied  and  the  pillar  erefled.  This  fentence  was  executed  ; 
but  the  pillar  has  ftnce  been  taken  down,  and  a  fpring  caufed 
to  run  there  inftead  of  it. 

CHATELET  (the  marchioness),  defcended'  of  a  very 
antient  family  of  Picardy,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  December 
1706.  Among  the  women  of  her  nation  who -have  rendered 
themfelv^s  illuftrious,  flie  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  firft  rank. 
Before  her,  many  of  them  had  acquired  reputation  by  agreeable 
romances,  and  by  poetical  pieces,  in  which  there  appeared  the 
graces  of  wit,  and  the  charips  of  fentiment.  Several  alfo,  by 
applying  thcmfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  languages,  by  making  their 
beauties  to  pafs  into  their  own,  and  by  enriching  their  ver- 
fions  with  valuable  commentaries,'  had  deferved  well  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  By  compofing  works  on  fubje£ls  which  un- 
fold themfelves  only  to  men  of  rare  genius,  (he  has  claffed 
herfelf  with  the  greateft  phil&fophers,  and  may  be  faid  to  have 
rivalled  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  She  wrote  **  Inftitutes  of 
Phyfic,''  a  work  confidcred  as  a  mafterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
reafoning,  addrefted  to  her  fon.  This  is  a  commentary  on 
Leibnitz's  philofophy  which  is  often  unintelligible.  Jt  is  thought 
her  fevere  ftudies  haftened  her  end.     She  died  1749,  ag^d  43. 

CHATfERTON  (Thomas),  a  moft  aftoniftiing  perfon,  and 
one  to  whom  M.  Baillet  would  certainly  have  given  a  place 
among  his  **  enfans  celebres,"  was  bom  at  Briftol  Nov.  20, 
1752^  and  educated  at  a  charity-fchool  on  St.  Auguftin's  Back, 
where  nothing  more  was  taught  than  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  At  1 4  years  of  age,  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  at- 
torney at  Briftol,  with  whom  he  continued  about  three  years  ; 
yet,  though  his  education  was  thus  confined,  he  difcovered  an 
early  turn  towards  poetry  and  englifti  antiquities,  and  particularly 
towards  heraldry.    How  foon  he  began  to  be  an  author  is  not 

H^  2  known* 
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known.  In  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  March  l^6^ 
are  two  letters,  probably  from  hnn,  as  they  arc  dated  from 
Briftol,  and  fubfcribed  with  his  ufuil  fignature,  D.  B.  that  is, 
Dunhelmus  Briilolienfis.  The  former  contains  (hort  extrafts 
from  tw^o  M8S.  "  written  300  years  ago  by  one  Rowley  a 
monk,"  concerning  drefs  in  the  age  of  Henry  II ;  the  latter 
Ethelgar,  a  Saxon  poem,  in  bombau  profe.  In  the  fame  ma- 
gazine for  May  1 760,  are  three  communications  from  Briftol, 
witli  the  fame  fignature,  D.  B.  one  of  them  intituled  "  Ob- 
fervations  upon  Saxon  Heraldry,  with  drawings  of  Saxon  At- 
chicvements  j"  and,  in  the  fubfequent  months  011769  and  1770, 
there  are  feveral  other  pieces  itr  the  fame  magazine,  which  arc 
undoubtedly  of  his  compofition. 

In  April  1770  he  left  Briftol,  difgufted  with  his  profeffion, 
and  irreconcileablc  to  the  line  of  liie  in  which  he  was  placed  j 
and  coming  to  London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by 
his  pen,  he  funk  at  once  from  the  fublimity  ot  his  views  to  an 
abfolute  dependance  on  the  patronage  of  bookfellers.  Things 
however  feem  foon  to  have  brightened  up  a  little  with  him  ; 
for.  May  14,  he  writes  to  his  mother,  in  high  Ipirits,  upon  the 
ehange  in  his  iltuation,  with  the  following  farcaflic  reflexion 

upon  his  former  patrons  at  Briftol.     "  As  to  Mr.  , 

Mr,  — ,  Mr.  ,  &c.  they  rate  literary  lumber  fo  low  that 

I  believe  an  author  in  their  edimation  mud  be  poor  indeed : 
but  here  matters  are  otherwife.  Had  Rowley  been  a  Londoner 
inftead  of  a  Briilowyan,-  I  could  have  lived  by  copying  his 
ivorks." 

In  a  letter  to  his  fifter.  May  30,  he  informs  her,  that  he  is 
to  be  employed  in  writing  a  voluminous  "  Hiftory  of  London,** 
to  appear  in  numbers  the  beginning  of  next  winter.  Mean- 
while, he  had  written  fomething  in  praife  of  Beckford,  then 
lord  mayor,  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  pre* 
fented  to  his  lordfliip  |  and,  in  the  letter  juft  mentioned,  he 
gives  tlie  following  account  of  his  reception,  with  certain  ob- 
^rvations  upon  political  writing.  "  The  lord  mayor  received 
me  as  politely  as  a  citizen  could :  but  the  devil  of  the  matter 
is,  there  is  no  money  to  be  got  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion.-*- 
However,,  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  fides. 
— EiFays  dn  the  patriotic  fide  will  fetch  no  more  than  what 
the  copy  is  fold  for.  As  the  patriots  themfelves  are  fearching 
for  places,  they  have  no  gratuity  to  fpare. — On  the  other  handj 
unpopular  effays  will  not  even  be  accepted,  and  you  muft  pay 
to  have  them  printed  v  but  then  yotx  feldom  lofe  by  it,  as 
courtiers  are  (o  fenfible  of  their  deficiency  in  merit,  that  they 
generouUy  reward  all  who  know  how  to  daub  them  with  the 
appearance  of  it.^ 

He  continued  to  write  incefikntly  iu  various  periodical  pub* 
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fications.  Julf  ii^he  tells  his  fifter,  that  he  had  pieces  laft 
l^ionth  in  fevcral  magazines ;  in  the  Gofpel  Magazine,  the  Town 
fitid  Country,  the  Court  and  City,  the  London^  the  Political 
Regifter,  &c.  But  all  thefe  exertions  of  hi$  genius  brought  in 
fo  little  profit,  that  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  extremeft  iur 
digence ;  fo  that  at  lad,  opprcfTed  with  poverty  and  alfo  difeafe^ 
in  a  fit  of  dcfpair  he  put  an  cW  to  his  exiftcnce,  Aug.  1770, 
•with  a  dofe  of  poifon.  This  unfortunate  perfon,  though  cer- 
tainly a  znoft  extraordinary  genius,  feems  yet  to  have  heen  a 
jnoft  ungracious  compofition.  He  was  violent  and  impetuous 
^o  a  ftrange  degree.  From  the  firft  of  the  above  cited  letters 
to  his  lifter,  he  appears  to  have  hjid  a  portion  of  ill -humour 
and  fpleen  more  th<m  enough  for  a  lad  of  17  ;  and  the  editor 
o{  his  "  Mifccllanies"  records,  "  tliat  he  poffefled  all  the  vices 
dnd  irregularities  of  youth,  and  that  his  profligacy  was  at  leaft 
as  confpicuous  as  his  abilities.'' 

In  1777  were  publiilied)  in  one  volume  8vo,  "  Poems,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  at  Briftol,  by  Thomas  Rowley 
^nd  others,  in  the  15th  century:  the  greateft  part  now  fir^ 
publiflied  from  the  moft  authentic  copies,  with  an  engraved  fpe- 
icimen  of  one  of  the  MSS.  To  which  are  added  a  preface,  ai> 
introdu£lory  account  of  tlie  feveral  pieces,  and  a  gloflary." 
And,  in  1 778,  were  publiflied,  in  one  volume  8vo,  **  Mif*. 
cellanies  in  profe  and  verfe,  by  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  poems  publiflied  under  the  names  of  Rowley,  &c.*' 
Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  under  the  name  of 
Rowley  (that  is,  whether  they  were  really  written  by  a  perfoi> 
pf  that  name,  or  are  only  what  they  are  now  generally  believed 
^o  be,  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton)  let  us  hear  the  editors  0 
the  above  works. 

The  prefacer  of  Rowley's  poems  gives  this  account  of  them, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Catcot  of  Briftol,  to  whom,  he 
fays,  the  public  is  indebted  for  them.  "  The  firft  difcovcry  of 
certain  MSS.  having  been  depofited  in  Redclifc  church,  about 
three  centuries  ago,  was  made  in  the  year  1768J  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol ;  and  was  owing  to  a  pub- 
lication in  Farley's  Weekly  Journal,  Oft.  i,  containing,  •  An 
Account  of  the  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  opening  of  the 
old  Bridge,'  taken,  as  it  was  faid,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 
This  excited  the  curiofity  of  fome  perfons  to  enquire  after  the 
original.  The  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could  give  no  account  of  it| 
pr  of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  copy  9  but  after  much  en- 
quiry it  was  difcovered  that  this  perfon  was  a  youth  between  15 
and  16  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  Thomas  Chatterton,  and 
whofe  family  had  been  fextons  of  Redclift  church  for  near 
150  years.  His  father,  who  was  now  dead,  had  alfo  been 
tnafter  of  ^he  free-fchool  in  PUc-ftreet.     The  jo^ng  man  was 
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at  firft  very  unwilling  to  difcovcr  from  whence  he  had  th^ 
original ;  but,  after  many  promifes  made  to  him,  was  at  laft 
prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  received  this,  together 
with  many  other  MSS.  from  his  father,  who  had  found  them 
in  a  large  chcft,  in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel,  on  the 
north-fide  of  Rcdclift  church  "  It  is  added,  that  foon  after 
this  Mr.  Catcot  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Chattcrton, 
and  partly  as  prefents,  partly  as  purchafes,  procured  from  him 
copies  of  many  of  his  MSS.  m  profe  and  verfe  :  as  other  copies 
were  difpofed  of  in  like  manner  to  others.  It  is  concluded 
however,  that  whatever  may  have  been  Chatterton's  part  in  this 
very  extraordinary  tranfattion,  whether  he  was  the  author,  or 
only  (as  he  conftantly  afierted)  the  copier  of  all  thcfe  produc- 
tions, he  appears  to  have  kept  the  fccret  entirely  to  himfelf,  and 
not  to  have  put  it  into  any  one's  power  to  bear  certain  tefti- 
mony  either  of  his  fraud  or  of  his  veracity. 

This  affair,  however,  has  fince  become  the  foundation  of  a 
moft  mighty  controverfy,  and  the  war  among  the  critics  has 
yet  fcarcely  fubfided.     The  poems  in  queftion,  publifhed  in 
1777,  were  republifhed  in  177H,  with  an  "  Appendix,  contain- 
ing fomc  obfcrvations  upon  their  language ;  tending  to  prove 
that  they  were  written,  not  by  any  antient  author,  but  entirely 
by  Chattcrton."     Mr.  War  ton,  in   the  third  volume  of    his 
*'  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry,"  has  efpoufcd  the  fame  fide  of 
the   queftion.     Mr.  Walpole   alfo  obliged    the  learned  world 
with  a  Letter  on  Chatterton,  from  his  prefs  at  Strawberry-hill, 
which  was  reprinted,    by  his  permiffion,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Ivlagazine.     On  the  other  hand  hiii  appeared,   "  Obfervations 
lipon  thcfe  Poems,   in  which  their  authenticity  is  afccrtained, 
by  Jacob  Bryant,  efq.   1781  ;"  2  vol.  8vo. :  and  another  edition 
of  the  Poems,  with  a  comment,  in  which  their  antiquity  is  con- 
fidercd  and  defended,  by  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  dean  of  Exe- 
ter, 17S2,  4to.     Then  again,  in  anfvver  to  thcfe  two  works,  wc 
have  had  three  pamphlets  immediately  after :   i.  Curfory  ob- 
fervations on  tlie  poems,  and  remarks  on  the  commentaries  of 
I\lr.  Bryant  and  Dr.  Milles ;  with  a  falutary  propofnl  addrelTed 
to  the    friends    of   thofe    gentlemen.      2.  An    archaeological 
cpiftle  to  dean  Milles,  editor  of  a  fuperb  edition  of  Rowley's 
poems,  &c.     3.  An  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
tittributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  arguments  of  the 
dean    of  Exeter  and   Mr.   Bryant  are  examined,  by   Thomas 
Warton;  and  other  pieces  in  the  public  prints  and  magazines; 
all  preparatory  to  the  complete  fettlemcnt  of  the  bufmefs,  in 
*'  A  vindication  of  the  appendix  to  the  poems  called  Rowley's, 
in  reply  to  the  anf^^fers  of  the  dean  of  Exeter,  Jacob  Bryant, 
efq.  and  a  third  anonymous  writer.     With  fome  further  ob- 
fervations upon  thofe  poems,  and  an  examination  of  the  cW^ 
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dence  wkich  has  been  produced  in  f upport  of  their  authenticity* 
By  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  1782,"  8vo. 

Upon  the  whole  the  war  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  about 
PhaiariSj  though  waged  with  a  far  more  hoitile  fpirit,  yet  does 
not  feem  to  have  produced  greater  commotions  and  diiturbances 
in  its  day,  than  the  late  war  about  Rowley  and  Chatterton  :  and 
all  occafioned  by  whom  ?  Why,  wonderful  to  fay  !  by  a  raw^ 
obfcure,  uneducated  ftriplingi  who  had  not  attained  to  man- 
hood, and  of  whom  might  have  been  predicated  as  juftly  as  of 
Marcellus, 

OUcndent  terns  hune  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
EfTe  (inent. 

CHAUCER  (Geoffrey)  one  of  the  greated,  as  well  as  moft 
•antient  of  the  englifh  poets,  lived  in  the  xivth  century.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  London  in  1328,  tlie 
fecond  of  Edward  jLII.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  refided  in  his  i8th  year,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Court  of 
Love,"  and  feme  otlaer  pieces.  He  removed  from  Cambridge 
to  ftudy  at  Ozford,  and  afterwards  travjelled  into  France,  Hol- 
land, and  other  countries.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  himfelf 
in  the  Inner-Temple.  His  diitinguifhing  accompliftiments  both 
of  body  and  mind  gained  him  the  friendihip  of  many  per- 
fons  0/  di(lin£lion)  by  whom  he  was  drawn  to  court,  where 
his  (irft  employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page.  In 
1367,  the  king  granted  him  for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title 
of  "  Diledlus  valettus  nofter,"  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  payable 
out  of  the  exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  him. 
Not  long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy 
chamber;  and  in  1369  tlie  king  granted  him  the  further  fum 
of  20  marks  a  year  during  life.  Next  year  he  was  made 
fliield-bearer  to  the  king.  In  the  number  of  Chaucer's  court- 
patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  by  whom,  and 
alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche,  a  lady  dif^ingujflied  for  her  wit 
and  virtue,  he  was  greatly  efteemed^  1  his  lady  had  in  her 
fervice  one  Catharine  Roxet  (daughter *of  fir  Payn  or  Pagan, 
Roxet,  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  Guyen  king  at  arms  for  that 
country),  who  married  fir  Hugh  Swinford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln. 
This  gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  re- 
turned into  the  duke's  family,  and  was  appointed  governefs  of 
bis  children.  She  had  a  filter  likewife  whofe  name  was  Phi- 
lippa,  a  great  favourite  with  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and  by  theiu 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and,  as  appears  ^rom  a  pi£lure  taken  of  him  at  that  time, 
one  of  the  handfomeft  perfons  about  the  court.  In  the  46th 
year  of  this  prince^  Chaucer  was  alfo  commillioned,  in  con- 
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junftion  with .  other  pcrfons,  to  treat  with  the  republic  of 
Genoa.    This   negotiation,   it   is  conjeCtured^  regarded    thi 
hiring  of  ihips  for  the  king's  naVy ;  for,  in  thofe  times,  though 
we  made  frequently  great  naval  armaments,  yet  we  had  but 
very  few  (hips  of  our  own ;  and  this  defeft  was  fupplied '  hf 
hiring  them  from  the  free  dates,  either  in  Gcrrnfany  or  Italy'. 
Upon  his  return,  his  Aajcfty  granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily,  in  the  port  of  London,  to  be*  delivered  by  the  butler  of 
England.-  Soon^fterhc  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuftomi 
of  London,  fbr  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides';  with  a  ptovifo^ 
that  he  (hould  perfonally  execute  that  office,*  and  keep  the  ac-* 
counts  of  it  with  his  own  haild.     About  a  year  after  his  nomi- 
nation to  this  office;  he  obtained  from  the  kirtg  a  grant  of  th6 
lands  and  body  of  fir  Edmuiid  Staplegate,  fon  of  fir  Edmund 
Staplegate  of  Kent,  in  ward^    His  income  at  this  time  ambuntcd 
to  loooL  per  annum.     In  the  laft  year  of  king  Edward,  hd 
was  one  of  the  commiffioners  fent  over  to  expoftulate  with 
the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the  truce.     Richard  II.  whd 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377,  confirmed  the  fame  year  his 
grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer  of  20  marks  a  year,  and  like-' 
wife  the  other  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily.    In  the  fourth 
year  of  Richard  II.  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf  and  to  Fhilippa  hitf 
wife.     Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  Wickliffis's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfelf  to   the  utmoft  in    1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  ftyied  Johii  of  Northampton,  mayor  of 
London^  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according  to  the 
advice  given  by  Wickliffe.     This  was  hignly  refented  by  the 
clergy.     Camberton  ;ivas  taken  into  cuftody.     Our  poet,  who 
was  apprized  of  his  danger,  made  his  cfcape  out  bf  th^  king-' 
dom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France,  and  Zealand; 
where  he  wrote  rood  of  his  books.  •   • 

His  neceflities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was  dif- 
coVered,  fcized,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difcovering  all 
he  knew  of  the  hte  trajj^aftions  in^  the  city,  he  was  difcharged.* 
This  confeffioa  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load  of  caluhiny.* 
To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he  wrote  his  **  Tefta- 
ment  of  Love,"  in  imitation  of  "  Boethiusde  Confolatione 
Philofophiae."  His  affliftions  received  a  very  confiderablc  ad- 
dition by  tlie  fall  of  the  duke  of  Laticafter's  credit  at  court. 
He  now  refolvcd  to  quit  that  bufy  fcene  of  life  which  had  in- 
volved him  in  ft)  many  troubles,  and  accordingly  rctifred  to 
Woodftock,  where  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  tevtfing' 
and  correfting  his  writings.  The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return 
to  favour,  and  his  marrying  Catherine  Swynfordj  fitter  ta 
Chaucer's  wife,  could  not  influence  our  author  to  quit  his  re- 
tirement, where  he  publiflied  his  admirable  **  Treatife  on  the 
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AjXtoiThe/'  The  king,  upon  his  return  (o  France,  wher^  h^ 
Isfpoufed  Ifabel  the  jftench  king^s  daughter,  who  was  then 
very  young,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  ducheb  of  Lancafter, 
granted  Chaucer  ah  annuity  of  20  marks  per  annum,  in  lieu 
of  that  given  him  by  his  gran4father,  which  poverty  had  forced 
turn  to  difpofe  of  for  his  fubiiftence,  and  in  the  2 lit  year  of 
his  reign  granted  him  his  prote£ki6n  for  ^wo  yqars.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dunningtoq; 
caftle,  where  hefp<:ht  the  lad  two  years  of  his  life,  l^oxi 
the  accelCoh  of  Henry  of  Lancafter,  ^he  fon  of  his  brother-in* 
law,  to  the  throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  laft  grants  ol 
an  annuity,  and  that  of^  the  wine  by  king  Kichard,  he  obtained 
^  confirmation  of  them  by  an  exemplification  of  his  formed 
letter^  batent.  The  new  king  alfo  granted  him,  in  the  firit: 
year  01  his  reign,'  an  annuity  of  40  marks  per  ann.  for  the 
term  of  his  life*  He  died  OQ..  25,  1406,  and  was  buried  at 
Weftminfter-abbey,  in  the  great  fbuth-crofs  aifle.  By  his  wife 
Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  i  hoinas  and  Lewis,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  addreflfed  his  ^^  Aftrolabc."  Thomas  was  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV«  ambafla* 
dor.  to  France  and  Burgundy,  an4  pafTed  through  feveral 
fether  public  pofts. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.Spech);,  dated  froni 
Leicefter,  June  30,  {$97,  comparing  Chaucer  with  other  poets^ 
fells  us,  that  his  ^*  Canterbury  T^s  contain  in  them  almofl: 
the  fame  argument  that  is  handled  in  comedies :  his  ftyle 
therein  for  the  moft  part  is  low  and  open,  and  like  unto  theirs; 
but  herein  they  differ.  The  comedy  writers  do  all  follow 
an^  borrow  one  of  another;  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and 
Menahder^  Flautus  from  Menander  and  Demophilus ;  Statius 
and  Cascilius  from  Diphilus,  Apoilodorus,  and  Philemon ;  and 
almoft  all  tlie  laft  comedians  from  that  which  was  called  An* 
tiqua  Comedia  ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pil- 
grimage is  nicrely  his  own ;  his  drift  is  to  touch  nil  forts  of 
in^n,  and  to  difcover  all  vices  of  age  ;  which  he  doth  fo  feel- 
ingly, and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  what- 
foevcr  mark  he  levels  at."  He  afterwards  obferves,  **  that  our 
poet  may  rightly  be  called  the  pith  and  fmews  of  eloquence^ 
and  the  very  life  itfelfof  all  mirth  and  pleafant  writing;  be- 
fides  one  gi/t  lie  had  above  other  authors,  and  that  is,  by  ex- 
cellency of  his  defcriptions  to  pofTefs  his  readers  with  a  more 
forcible  imagination  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were)  done  before  their 
eyesi  which  they  read,  than  any  other  that  hath  ever  written  in 
any  tongue." 

**  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  englifii  poetry,"  fays  Dryden, 
'*  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Gre-« 
clans  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Vxr(>;il :  he  is  a  perpetual 
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fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences,  and  therefore 
fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubje^s  $  as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  {a 
he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  ofF|  a  continence  which  is  pradlifed 
by  few  writers,  and  fcareely  by  any  of  the  antients,  excepting 
Virgil  and  Horace.     Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere,  but 
was  never  fo  bokl  ae  to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  being  poeta  and  nhjif  pfietOf  if  we  may  believe  Ca- 
tullus ;  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  behaviour  and  afie£lation. 
The  verie  of  Chaucer,  I  confef%  is  not  harmonious  to  us )  but 
it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  ii 
was  nuribusiftlus  temporis  accotnmodata  :  tfaey^ho  lived  with  him^ 
and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it  mufical  \  and  it  continues 
fo  even  in  our  judgment,  if  cojori pared  with  the  numbers  of 
Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries  c    there  is  the  rude 
fweetncfs  of  a  fcotch  tune  in  it',  which  is  natural  ami  pleaSng,, 
though  not  perfect.     It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who 
pubiiihcd  the  laft  edition  of  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe 
the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten  fyllablet 
ifn  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine.     But  this  opinion  is  not 
worth  confuting ;  it  is  fo  grofc  and  obvious  an  error,  that  com- 
mon fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  bui  matters  of  faith 
and  revelation)    muft  convince   the   reader,  that  equality  of 
numbers  in  every  verfe,  wlrich  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not 
known  or  not  always  practifcd  in  Chaucer's  age :  it  were  an 
eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thoufands  of  bis  verfes,  which 
are  lame  for  want  of  half  and  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwife*     We  can  only 
fay,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing 
is  brought  to  perfe£tion  at  the  fir  (I.     We  mud  be  children  be* 
fore  we   grow  men.     There  was  Ennius,  and  in  proccfs  of 
time  a  Lucillus  and  a  Lucrett«s,  before  Virgil  and  Horace  \ 
eren  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfef,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair- 
fax, before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being  :  and  our  num- 
bers  were  in  their  non-age  till  thefe  laft  appeared.^' 

**  He  muft  (Dryden  afterwards  adds)  have  been  a  man  of  a 
mod  wonderful  comprehen five  nature,  becaufe,  as  it  has  been 
truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  compafs  of  his 
Canterbury  Talcs,  the  various  manners  and  humours,  as  wc 
now  call  them,  of  the  whole  Engliih  nation  in  his  age.  Not 
a  fmgle  charader  -has  efcaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  arc 
feverally  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their 
inclinations,  but  in  their  phyfiognomies  and  perfons.  Bap- 
titia  Porta  could  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better 
than  by  the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter 
and  manner  of  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to 
their  diilerent  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of 
them  would  be   improper  in  any  otlier   mouth*     Even   tlie 
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grave  and  ferious  chara£tcrs  are  diftinguiihed  by  their  fcvc- 
ral  forts  of  gravity :  their  difcourfes  are  luch  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding ;  fuch  as  are  becoming 
of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some  of  his  perfons  are  vicious, 
and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls 
them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the 
low  charadlers  is  different :  the  reeve,  the  miller,  and  the  cook, 
are  feveral  men,  and  diftinguiihed  from  each  other,  as  much 
as  the.  mincing  lady,  priorefs,  and  the  broad-fpeaking  gap-tooth'd 
wife  of  Bath.  But  enough  of  this  :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diitra£led  in  my  choice, 
and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fuificient  to  fay,  according 
to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  hear  our  fore- 
fathers and  great  grand-dames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  in 
Chaucer's  days :  their  general  chara£l;ers  are  ftill  remaining  in 
mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though  they  are  called  by 
other  names  than  thofe  of  monks  and  friars,  of  chanons,  and 
lady  abbcflbs,  and  nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever  tHe  fame,  and  no*- 
thing  lolt  out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered. — Boc- 
cace  lived  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius, 
and  followed  the  fame  ftudies :  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of 
them  cultivated  his  mother-tongue.i^In  the  ferious  part  of  po«* 
i;^ ry  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  fide ;  for  though  the 
Engliihman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it 
appears  that  th^fe  of  Boccace  were-  not  generally  of  his  own 
making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him 
only  modelled;  fo  that  what  was  of  invention  in  either  of 
them,  may  be  judged  equal.  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boc- 
cace, and  has  mended  the  ftories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in 
his  way  of  telling,  though  prpfe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought, 
and  the  exprelfion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by  numbers* 
Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  dis- 
advantage.'^ His  **  Canterbury  Tales'*  have  been  incomparably 
well  publifhed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

CHAULIEU  (Guilleaume),  was  born  at  Fontenay  if| 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1639.  His  father  was  confeiller  d'etat 
at  Rouen,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in  the  College  de  Navarre 
^t  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  an« 
tient  authors,  and  contraded  an  intimacy  with  the  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  and  the  abbe  MarfiUac.  His  lively  converfation 
and  his  various  talifnts  procured  him  the  patronage  of  thefe 
two  perfons,  and  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  poetry.  The  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  a  niece  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  was  about  to  lay  out  a  large  garden,  and  to 
(hat  purpofe  thought  it  neceflary  to  obtain  a  piece  of  grouad 
{^longing  to  the  eftate  of  the  family  of  Chaulie^.    The  poet, 
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mith  much  addrefs,  brought  the  treaty  to  cffe£l  agreeably  to 
the  icfires  of  the  duchefs,  and  thus  acquired  the  mour  of  a 
Jady,  who  afterwards  became  the  infpirer  of  his  fonnets.  Her 
houfe  was  a  temple  of  the  mufes ;  ftie  encouraged,  rewarded, 
and  infpired  all  fuch  a3  fhcwed  but  the  leaft  fparks  of  poetic 
genius ;  but  fhe  evinced  a  particular  regard  for  Chaulieu. 
Through  her  he  became  known  to  the  duke  de  Vendome,  a 
great  friend  pf  the  mufes,  who,  as  grand  prior  of  France, 
jprefented  him  with  a  priorate  on  the  illc  of  Oleron,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  28,000  livres.  To  this  were  afterwards  addec) 
Jthe  abbacies  of  Pouliers,  Renes,  Aumale,  and  St.  Stephen, 
and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  pafs  his  life  in  eafe  and  affluenccr 
The  firft  thing  by  which  Chaulieu  became  known  as  a  poet 
was  a  rondeau  on  Benferade*s  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 

Shofes.  He  foon  found  opportunities  for  appearing  frequently 
eforc  the  public  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  Chapelle  deter- 
inined  him  entirely  for  jovial  poetry.  Chaulieu  was  no  poet 
by  profefljpn  J  be  fung  H'ith  the  fla(k  in  his  hand.  In  a  circle 
pi  genial  friends  he  acquired  thofe  delicate  fentxments  which 
^render  hjs  poetry  at  pnce  fo  natural  and  fo  charming.  The 
mufes  were  the  beft  comforts  of  his  age,  as  they  had  frequently 
^cn  in  his  younger  years,  when  he  wjis  vifited  by  that  child  of 
yoluptuoufnefs,  the  obilinate  gout.  And  thcle  vifits  were 
Tcry  frequent ;  but  fie  always  alleviated  the  pains  they 
coft  him"  by  converfations  with  his  friends  and  the  mufes. 
Thus  he  calmly  expefted  death  5  and  died  in  1726,  being  thei> 
in  his  8ift  year.  'He  w^s  extremely  defirous  of  becoming  ^ 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts ;  and,  on  feeing  another 
preferred  to  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  fatirical  attacks  on  the 
management  of  the  inftitution.  I^  was  the  pcrfc£l  confonancc 
of  his  life  with  his  poems,  that  gave  rhecn  the  natural  air  for 
which  they  have  ever  been  fo  greatly  admired.  'Ihe  philofophy 
t>f  the  graces,  that  animates  his  works,  was  alfo  the  rule  of  his 
life.  But  few  of  his  poems  were  publilhed  during  his  life-timei 
and  thofe  occafionally  and  detached  ;  the  trouble  of  collecting 
them  he  left  to  his  friends  after  his  death.  The  firft  editions  were 
very  imperfeft,  till  Camufac  and  St.  Mnrc  took  the  pains  to 
publifll  them  in  a  completer  colle^ion.  'But  from  their  great 
difperfion  it  is  impoflTiblc  to  reduce  his  writings  to  a  regular 
chrbnoloirical  feries.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  done,  is  to  ar- 
range  them  into  feparnte  cljfTes.  In  tlic  firft  come  the  cpiftles 
in  verfe,  and  the  letters  in  profe  intermingled  with  verfe§. 
Both  are  charming  trifles  of  the  familiar  mule,  and  are  cha- 
rafterifed  by  an  eafy  gaiety,  agreeable  pi6\ur.ets  lively  ftrokes, 
delicate  fentimcnts,  genuine  wit,  pleafing  fictions,  epicurean 
morality,  or  fagefl'e  Commode,  as  Saint  Marc  ufed  to  call  it, 
and   a  ftyle    that  i*»   either  flowery,  natural,    tender,    comic, 
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fatlrical^  or  glowitigi  occafionally  as  the  fubje£i  requifes.    Their 
levity,  however^  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  certain  negligence 
that  is  often  productive  of  flat,  incorreA,  and  puerile  pafTages. 
Hence  Chaulieu*s  verfification  is  fo  flowing  and  harmonious,  hut 
iikewife  frequently  faulty  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fpeech. 
At  times  he  is  defignedly  negligent  in  imitation  of  the  fimple  ftyle 
of  Marot.  Some  find  great  harmony  in  the  conrinual  recurrenceof 
the  fame  rhymes,  in  which  he  followed  Chapelle.    Dubos  be- 
llows much  praife  on  this  method  of  rhyming ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked by  Camufac  that  fuch  verfes  are  eminently  adapted  to 
mufic.     t>aint  Marc,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  younger  Racine, 
complain  of  a  monotony  in  this  fort  of  rhymes,  afiirm  that  they 
are  galling  fetters,  conceive  that  the  beauty  of  them  confills 
folely  in  the  conqucft  of  greater  difficulties,  and  that  the  french 
language  is  not  fo   poor  in  fonorous  phrafeology  as  to  (land  in 
need  of  fuch  a  praftice.     Though  the  letters  of  Chaulieu  were  ail 
aftually  written,  and  moftly  direfted  to  Bouillon,  yet  they  arc 
frequently  interfperfed  with  ingenious   fiftions.      Of  all  the 
cpitres,   excepting   that  to  the  chevaliere  Bouillon,  the   moft 
remarkable  is  that  addrcfled^  to  M.  la  Fare,  as    the  poet,  v/itK 
great  franknefs,   gives  us  in  it  his  o\vi;i  portrait,— The  fecond 
clafs  of  Chaulieu's  poems  confifts  of  odes,  not  of  the  higher 
fpecies,  but   partly   of    the   dida£lic,    and  partly  of  the   hu- 
morous.    Thofe  contre  Tcfprit,  fur  Tirontenay,  and  les  poetes 
lyriques,  which  laft  he  really  compofed  at  table,  appear  to  be 
tne  beft, — Into  a  third  clafs  the  editor  has  thrown  fuch  as  may 
be  fuppofed  to  efcape  the  pen  of  a  poet  who  does  not  make  poe- 
try his  profelfion.     Here  we  find  a  fort  of  florilcgium  of  fongs^ 
ftanzas,   ballade,  rondeaus,  fonnets,  tales,  elegies,  vaudevilles, 
airs,  couplets,  madrigals,    bouquets,  moral  verfes,  and   other 
fancies  and  conceits  of  the  fportive  mufe. 

CHAUNCY(Siii  Henry  ),knt.  author  of  the  hiflorical  antiqui- 
ties of  Hertford  {hire,  was  defcended  from  a  family  which  came 
into  England  with  William  the  conqueror.  He  was  educated  ia 
grammar-learning  at  Bifliop's-Stortford  fchool  [d]  under  Mr. 
Thomas  Leigh;  and  in  the  year  1647  ^^li^itted  in  Gonvil  and 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  in  1649  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1656  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1661  he  was 
conftituted  a  juftice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford; 
made  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1675,  and 
fteward  of  the  burgh-court  in  Hertford;  and  Iikewife  in  1680 
appointed  by  charter  recorder  of  that  place.  In  1681  he  was 
cle<aed  reader  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June, 

[d]  a  fchool  that  turned  out  feveral  of  negle^,    is  gone   to  ruin,    the  huildin|r 

Cbe  grcateft  fchoUrs  for  the  firft  depart-  pulled  down,  and  the  noble  library  bs- 

meoti  in  church  and  llate;  but  wiihin  long) r.g  to  it  removed. 
ihefc  few  years,  by  fome  usacountabie 
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the  fame  year,  received  the  honour  of  knightliood  at  Windfor- 
caftle  from  king  Charles  II-  He  was  chofen  treafurer  of  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1685.  On  the  nth  of  Jurie  1688  he  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  fcrjeant  at  law,  and  the  fame  year  ad- 
vanced to  be  one  of  his  majcfty's  juftices  for  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan,  Brecknock  and  Radnor,  in  the  principality  of 
Wales.  After  being  thrice  married,  he  died  in  the  year  1700^ 
and  was  buried  at  Ardley  or  Yardley.  He  publifhed  the  hif- 
torical  antiquities  of  Hertford  (hire,  with  the  original  of  coun- 
ties, hundreds,  wapentakes,  boroughs,  corporations,  towns, 
parifhes,  villages,  hamlets,  &c. 

CHAITSSE  (Michael  Angelo  de  la),  a  learned  antiquary 
of  Paris  in  the  laft  century,  went  early  in  life  to  Rome  for  the 
fake  of  (ludying  antiquities,  llie  fame  tafte  that  had  led  him 
to  that  famous  city  induced  him  to  remain  there.  His  Mufasum 
Romanum,  Rome  1690,  fol.  and  augmented  tp  2  vols.  fol.  in 
1746,  evinced  the  fuccefs  of  his  application.  This  valuable  col- 
lection comprifes  a  numerous  fucceffion  of  antique  gems,  which 
had  never  before  been  given  by  impreflion  to  the  public.  It 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  Gra:vius  inferted  it  at 
length  in  his  Reeueil  des  antiquites  tomaine^.  The  fame  author 
publiflicd  at  Rome,  in  1707,  a  Reeueil  dcs  pierres-gravecs  anti- 
ques, in  4to.  The  explanations  are  in  italian,  and  the  plates  are 
executed  by  Bartoli.  There  is  alfo  by  him,  Pifturx  antiquae 
cryptaium  romanarum  et  fepulchri  nafonum,  1738,  fol.  Thefc 
different  works  prefent  a  great  (lock  of  erudition  and  fagacity  ; 
and  arc  much  confulted  by  the  curious. 

CH AUV^E aU  (FRAN901S),  a  painter,  engraver  and  defigner, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1613,  and  died  there  in  1676,  aged  63. 
His  fivft  performances  were  Tome  engravings  from  the  pictures 
of  Laurence  de  la  Hire ;  but  the  livelinefs  of  his  imagination 
not  comporting  with  the  tardinefs  of  the  graving  tool,  he  began 
to  delineate  his  own  thoughts  in  aquafortis.  If  his  works  have 
not  the  delicacy  and  mcllownefs  that  di(lingui(h  the  engravings 
of  feme  other  artiits ;  yet  he  threw  into  them  all  the  fire,  all 
the  force  and  fentiment  of  which  his  art  is  fufceptible.*  Ht 
worked  with  furprifing  facility.  His  children  ufed  to  read  to 
him  after  f upper  the  pafTages  of  hiftory  he  intended  to  draw. 
He  iiiftantly  fcizcd  the  molt  (Iriking  part  of  the  fubjeft,  traced 
the  dcfign  of  it  on  the  plate  of  copper  with  the  point  of  his 
graver;  ami,  before  he  went  to  bed  j  fitted  it  for  being  corroded 
by  the  aquaforcis  the  next  day,  while  he  employed  himfelf  in 
engraving  or  drawing  fomething  elfe.  He  fupplied  not  only 
painters  and  fculptors  with  defigns,  but  alfo  carvers  and  gold- 
fmiths,  jewellers  and  embroiderers,  and  even  joiners  and 
fmirhs.  Befides  4000  pieces  engraved  by  his  hand,  and  1400 
executed  from  his  defigns,  feveral  fmall  pidlures  are  to  be  feen 
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of  his  In  a  very  sigreeable  tafte.    T4ie  famous  le  Brun,  hb 

friendi  bought  moft  of  them  after  his  death. 

CHAUVEAU  ^Rene),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  followed  the 
footfteps  of  his  father.  Like  him»  he  had  an  admirable  facility 
in  inventing  fubjedts  and  in  embellifliing  them  ;  a  variety  and 
an  ingenious  turn  in  the  difpoGtion  of  his  figures.  He  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  more  efpecially  as  a  fculptor.  He  worked  for 
Louis  XIV.  and  for  fcveral  foreign  princes.  The  marquis  dc 
Torci  was  tlie  lad  that  employed  him,  at  his  chateau  de  Sable. 
This  nobleman  having  aiked  him  what  wages  he  would  have  by 
tlie  day  ?  Chaveau,  nettled  at  the  queRion,  which  he  thought  not 
conformable  to  his  merit,  abruptly  quitted  both  his  work  and 
the  manfion.  Upon  this  he  came  to  Paris;  where  he  died  in 
1722,  at  the  age  of  59,  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  in  ad- 
dition to  tlie  vexation  he  fuifered  from  having  changea  his  mo- 
ney into  bank  notes. 

CHAUVIN  (Stephen),  a  proteftant  clergyman,  bom  at 
Nimcs,  left  his  country  upon  the  revocation  of  the  cdidl  of 
Nantes,  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where 
he  became  profefTor  of  philofophy.  He  died  in  1725  at  the 
age  of  85.  He  publiftied',  i.  A  lexicon  philofophicum,  fol. 
1692.  Rotterdam  and  at  Leward,  17139  with  plates*  2.  A 
new  journal  des  f^avans,  begun  in  1694  at  Rotterdam,  and 
continued  at  Berlin ;  but  lefs  edeemed  than  the  Hidoire  des 
ouvrages  des  ffavans  by  Bafhage,  a  better  writer,  and  a  man  of 
*   more  tafte. 

CHAZELLES  (John'Matthew),  a  french  mathematician 
and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  In  1657,  and  educated  there 
in  the  college  of  Jefuits,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Paris  in 
1675.  He  firft  made  an  acquaintance  with  du  Hamel,  fecre^* 
tary  to  the  academy  of  (ciences ;  who,  obferving  his  genius  to 
lie  ftrongly  towards  aftronomy,  prefented  him  to  Caflini.  Cat 
fini  took  him  with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him 
under  him,  and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fci- 
ence.  In  168^,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of  tlic 
meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begun  in  1 670 ;  and  Cafllni 
having  the  fouthern  quarter  afligned  him,  took  in  the  afliftance 
of  Chazelles.  In  1684,  the  duke  of  Mortemar  made  ufe  of 
Chazelles  to  teach  him  mathematics,  and  the  year  after  pro* 
cured  him  the  preferment  of  hydrography-profeflbr  for  tht  gal- 
lies  of  Marfeilles,  where  he  fet  up  a  fcnool  for  young  pilots, 
defigned  to  ferve  on  board  the  gallies.  In  1680,  the  gallics 
made  four  little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes  purely  for 
excrclfe.  Chazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them  j 
kept  his  fchool  upon  the  fea,  and  (hewed  the  pra£tice  of  wha( 
he  taught.  He  likewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and 
aftronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of  wliich  he  drew  a  new 
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Inap  of  the  coaft  of  Provence.  In  1687  and  1688^  he  m^di 
two  other  fea  campaigns,  in  which  ht  drew  a  great  many  plans 
of  portSj  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which  ferved  for  fomething 
more  than  bare  curiofities,  and  were  lodged  with  the  minifters 
of  ftatc.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine  officers,*  and  Chazelles  among 
the  reft,  fancied  the  gallies  might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  up- 
on the  ocean,  that  they  might  fervc  to  tow  the  men  of  war 
when  the  wind  failed,  or  proved  contrary ;  and  alfo  help  to  fe- 
cure  the  coaft  of  France  upon  the  ocean.  He  was  fcnt  to  the 
weftem  coafts  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pradicablenefs  of 
thisfcheme;  and  in  1690,  15  gallies,  new-built,  fet  fail  from 
Rochefort,  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and  proved 
ferviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tinmouth.  Here  he  performed 
the  functions  of  an  engineer,  and  fhewed  as  much  courage  a$ 
if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.  The  general  officers  he  ferved 
under  declared,  that  when  they  fent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any 
poft  of  the  enemy,  they  could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence* 
i  he  gallies,  after  their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  into  the  bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur ;  but  here 
they  could  not  winter,  becaufe  it  was  necefiary  to  make  thefe 
bafons  dry  feveral  times,  to  prevent  the  ftagnating  and  ftench 
of  the  water.  He  propofed  the  carrying  of  them  to  Rohan  ; 
and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againft  nim,  obje£ling  infupera- 
bie  difficulties^  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertaking,  and 
fuccecded  in  it.  While  he  was  at  Rohan,  he  dlgefted  into  order 
the  obfervations  which  he  had  made  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean ; 
and  here  he  drew  right  diftin£l  maps,  with  a  portulan  to-them^ 
viz.  a  large  defcription  of  every  haven,  of  the  depth,  the  tides, 
the  dangers  and  advantages  difcovered,  &c»  Thefe  maps  were 
inferted  in  the  "  Neptune  Fran9ois,'*  publiffied  in  1692,  in 
which  year  he  was  engineer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.  In  1693^ 
M.  de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ftatefor  the  marine,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  rcfolved  to  get  the  "  Neptune 
Francois  "  carried  on  to  a  fccond  volume,  which  was  aJfo  to 
take  in  the  Mediterranean.  Chazclles  defired  that  he  might 
have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations ;  and,  the  requeft  being  granted,  he  palTed  by  Greece, 
tgypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  with  his  quadrant  and 
telefcope  in  his  hand.  "When  he  was  in  Egypt,  he  meafored  the 
pyramids;  and  found,  that  the  four  fides  of  the  biggeft  lay 
precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  world.  Now  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  exact  pofitibn  to  eaft,  weft,  north, 
and  fouth,  was  defigned  3000  years  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this 
vaft  ftrufturc,  it  follows  that,  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens ;  or,  which 
is  what  we  mean,  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians 
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rtave  all  albng  continued  the  f^me^  *He  likewife  made  a  report 
of  his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  £&- 
tisfadion  they  wanted  concerning  the  poficion  of  Alexandria : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1695*. 

Chazelles  died  Jan^  17104  tie  was  a  very  extraordinary  and 
"ufeful  man}  and,  befides  his  great  genius  and  attainments^ 
was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  endowments. 

CH£K£  (John),  defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  June  i6|  1514.  He  was 
admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  at  about  the  age 
of  17;  and  there  made  great  proficiency  in  the  learned  Ian-* 
guages,  particularly  the  greek.  After  taking  his  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  chofen  greek  le£i:ttrer  of  that  univerfity.  King 
Henry  having  founded,  about  1540,  a  profeCorOiip  of  the  greek 
tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  40  L 
a  year,  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  univerfity  orator.  About  1543  he  was  incorporated 
M.  A.  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  ftudied  fome  time.  In  1544, 
he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  latin  tongue,  with  fir  An- 
thony Cooke,  to  prince  Edward,  and  one  of  the  canons  in  the 
new-founded  college  at  Oxford,  now  Chrift-church«  Upon 
the  diffolution  of  that  college  in  1545  he  got  a  penfion  in  room 
of  his  canonry.  Upon  the  accefiion  of  Edward  VI.  he  obtained 
an  annuity  of  100  marks,  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  ele£ted  provoft  of  King's 
college.  In  1549  he  was  one  of  the  commi(&oners  for  vifit- 
ing  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  3a 
commifllioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of  ecclefiaftical  law 
from  the  old  ecclefiaftical  law  books.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
liflied  his  book,  intituled  "The  hurt  of  feditioh."  In  1550 
he  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the  king^s  privy  chamber,  and 
ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.  In  155 1  his  majefty  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  year  following  he 
was  made  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  for  life }  in  1553,  clerk 
of  tlie  council,  and  foon  after  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
privy  counfellor.  The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and 
his  heirs  male  the  honour  of  Clerk  in  Suffolk,  w^th  other  lands 
to  the  amount  of  100 1.  a  year.  Having  ^£itd  as  fecretary  to 
lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  council,  after  king  Edward's  deceafe, 
he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  accefiion  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  1 5  54  he  obtained  die  queen's  pardon,  and  was  fet  at  liberty, 
after  being  almoft  ftripped  of  a  great  part  of  his  fubftance. 
The  queen  granting  him  afterwards  a  licence  to  travel,  he  went 
firft  to  Bafil,  and  thence  into  Italy.  Leaving  Italy,  and  not 
choofing  to  return  into  his  own  country,  he  went  and  fettkd  at 
Straiburgh  in  Germany,  where  the  englifh  fervice  was  kept  up ; 
which  he  regularly  attended.     Meanwhile  his  eftate  in  England 
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^as  confifcated  to  the  queen'«  ufe,  under  pretence  that  he  did 
not  come  hdme  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  li- 
cence. He  was  now  forced  to  teach  gre^  at  Strafburgh  for 
his  fubfidence.  In  15569  being  infidioufly  drawn  to  Brufielss 
he  was,  by  order  of  king  Philip,  way-laid  in  his  return^  between 
tliat  place  and  Antwerp,  feized,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a 
waggon  to  the  neareft  harbour,  where  he  was  ptlt  on  board  a 
fliip,  under  hatches,  and  brought  to  the  l^ower  of  London. 
Two  of  the  queen's  chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endea- 
vour  to  reconcile  him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs ;  Dr.  Feckenham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to 
offer  him  the  alternative  of  "  either  comply  or  bum."  Sir  John 
could  not  withftand  this  argument.  Having  made  his  folemn 
fubmiffion  to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him 
abfolved,  and  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  roman  catholic 
church.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  public  recanta- 
tion before  the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole 
court.  His  lands  were  reftored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an 
exchange  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorfe,  and 
fliame  {hortenin|  his  days,  he  died  Sept.  T3,  1557,  aeed  43, 
He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  fee» 
by  the  curious  in  his  life^  written  at  large  by  Strype.  He  left 
three  fons  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1 547.  He  was  rec* 
Isoned  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a 
diftinguiihed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin),  a  lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Britzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  in  1522. 
His  father  was  a  wool-comber.  After  having  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  literature  in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages. 
Then  he  removed  to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  phi- 
lofophy  under  his  relation  George  Sabinus ;  and  then  to  Witn 
temberg,  where  he  lludied  under  Philip  Melanflhon.  After- 
wards he  became  a  fchool-mafter  inPruffia  ;  and,  in  1552,  was 
made  librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confiderablc  mathe- 
matician, and  ikilled  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he  had 
continued  in  the  court  of  Pruflia  three  years,  he  returned  to  the 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendihip  witli  Me- 
lancthon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick,  where  he 
fpent  the  laft  30  years  of  his  life ;  and  where  he  died  in  1586. 
His  works  are,  i.  Harmonia  evangeliorum ;  2.  Examen  con- 
cilii  tridentini ;  3.  A  treatife  againft  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Germans  the  do£i:rines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty 
devifers,  &c.  His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  11I- 
wavs  been  reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 
Chemnitz  was  a  man  oi  great  parts,  leamingi  judgment,  and 
3  (modefty ; 
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inodefty  J  and  was  very  mnch  'efteemed  by  Ac  princes  of  his 
own  communion,  who  often  made  afe  of  him  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  This  b  what  Thuanus  fays  of  him  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  year  1586  :  and  proteftant  writers  have  not  fcru- 
pled  to  rank  him  next  to  even  Luther  himfelf,  for  the  ferviccs 
be  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  expofing  the  errors 
as  well  as  knaveries  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

CHERON  (Elizabeth  Sophia),  daughter  of  a  painter  in 
ename},  of  the  town  of  Meaux,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1648,  and 
ftudied  under  her  father.  At  the  age  of  14  the  name  of  the 
child  was  already  famous.  The  celebrated  Le  Brun  in  1672 
prefented  her  to  the  academy  of  painting  s^nd  fculpture,  which 
complimented  her  talents .  by  admitting  her  to  the  title  oi 
academician.  This  ingenious  lady  divided  her  time,  between^ 
painting,  the  learned  languages,  poetry  and  mufic.  She  drew 
on  a  large  fcale  a  great  number  of  gems,  a  work  in  which  (he 
particularly  excelled.  Thefe  pi£buTes  were  no  lefs  admirable  for 
n  good  tafte  in  drawing,  a  lingular  command  of  pencil,  a  fine 
ftyle  of  colouring,  and  a  fuperior  judgment  in  the  chiaro- 
ofcuro.  The  various  manners  in  painting  were  all  familiar  to  her^ 
She  excelled  in  hiftory,  in  oil-colours,  in  miniature  enamels,  in> 
portrait  painting,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  females.  It  is  (aid 
that  (he  frequently  executed  the  portraits  of  abfent  perfons, 
merely  from  memory,  to  which  fhe  gave  as  ftrong  a  likenefs  a9> 
if  the  perfons  had  fat  to  her.  '  The  academy  of  Ricovrati  at 
Padua  honoured  her  with  the  fur  name  of  Erato,  and  gave  her 
a  place  in  their  fociety.  She  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  171 1,  at  the 
age  of  63. 

CHEbELDEN  (William),  an  eminent  englifh  furgepn  and 
anatomift,  was  born  at  Somerby  in  Leicefterfliire,'  1688. 
After  a  fchool-education,  he  was  placed,  about  1703,  under 
Cowper  the  celebrated  anatomift,  in  whofe  houfe  he  reGded ; 
and  (tttdied  furgery  under  Mr.  Feme,  head  furgeon  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's hofpital  (whom  he  afterwards  fiicceeded),  for  19  years* 
in  171 1  he  waseleded  F.  R.  S.  So  early  as  the  age  of  2a 
he  read  le£lures  in  anatomy ;  of  which  the  fyllabus  was  firft 
printed  in  17.11,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  his  ^^  Anatomy  of 
the  human  body,"  printed  firft  in  1713,  8vo.  He  continuetf 
his  leAures  for  20  years,  and  during  that  period  obliged  the 
public  with  many  curious  and  lingular  cafes,  which  are  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  tranfadiions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  furgery  at  Paris,  aftd  other  valuable  repofitories.  His  Oftco- 
^aphy,  infcribed  to  queen  Caroline,  was  publifhed  by  fub- 
icription  in  a  handfome  folio,  1733 :  a  peevifh  critique  on 
which  work,  was  printed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  173;,  under  the 
title  of  *^  Remarks  on  that  pompous  book,  the  Ofleography  of 
J^r.  Cfaefelden."    It  M'as  animadverted  on  with  xUore  candour 
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by  the  famous  Haller,  who,  while  he  pointed  out  what  waa 
amifs  in  it,  yet  paid  Mr.  Chefcldcn  all  the  praifcs  he  defervcd. 
Heifter,  alfo,  in  his  "  Compendium  of  anatomy,"  has  doii9 
juftice  to  his  merit. 

In  his  feveral  publications  on  anatomy,  he  never  failed  to  in- 
troduce feleift  ca&s  in  furgery ;  and  to  "  le  Dran's  operation* 
in  furgery,"  which  he  publilhed  in  17491  he  annexed  21  ufeful 
plates,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  remarks,  fome  of  which  he  had 
made  fo  early^  as  while  he  was  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Feme.  But 
what  he  more  particularly  attended  to,  was  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  ftone.  In  1722  he  gained  ilriking  applaufe  in 
this  way  i  and  the  year  after,  publifhcd  his  **  Trcatife  on  the 
high  operation  for  the  ftone."  In  1729  he  was  elefted  a  cor- 
refponding  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  ; 
and,  almoft  on  the  inftltution  of  the  royal  academy  of  furgery 
in  that  city,  J 732,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  nrft  foreigner 
afTociated  to  their  learned  body.  In  1728  he  immortalized 
himfelf  by  giving  fight  to  a  lad  near  14.  years  old,  who  had  been 
totally  blind  from  his  birth,  by  the  clofurc  of  the  iris,  without 
th^  leaft  opening  for  light  in  the  pupil :  he  drew  up  a  particular 
account  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  the  vari9us  obfervations  made 
by  the  patient,  after  he  had  recovered  his  fight  [£J. 

His  fame  was  'now  fo  fully  cftabliflied,  that  he  was  eftcemed 
the  firft  man  of  his  prof e (Ron.  He  was  ele£ted  head-furgeoa 
of  St  Thomas's  hofpital ;  at  St.  George's  and  the  Weftminfter 
infirmary  he  was  chofen  confulting  furgeon  ^  and  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed principal  furgeon  to  queen  Caroline.  Having  now  ob- 
tained the  utmoft  of  his  wifhcs  as  to  fame  and  fortune,  he 
fought  for  that  moft  defirable  of  blefTnigs,  a  life  of  tranquillity  ; 
and  found  it,  1737,  ^^  ^^^  appointment  of  head-furgeon  ta 
Chelfea  hofpital,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  In  1738,  Mr. 
Sharpe  dedicated  his  "  Treatife  on  the  operations  of  furgery  '* 
to  Mr.  Chefelden  •,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  "  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  knowledge  he  can  pretend  to  in  fur- 
gery •,"  calls  him  "  the  ornament  of  his  profeflion  j"  and  fays, 
that  "  to  him  pofterity  will  be  for  ever  indebted  for  the  fignal 
fervices  he  has  done  to  furgery." 

In  the  latter  end  of  1751^  he  was  feizcd  with  a  paralytic 
ftroke,  from  which,  to  appearance,  he  was  perfe<31y  recovered  ; 
when,  April  ic,  1752,  a  fudden  ftroke  of  apoplexy  hurried  him 
to  the  grave,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope, 
by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  with  honour,  as  well  as  affec- 
tion. 

CHESNE  (Joseph  du)  Quer  get  anus,  lord  of  la  Violettc, 
and  phyfician  to  the  french Ting,  was  born  at  Armagnac.     Af- 
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terhanng  pafled  a  conRderable  rime  in  Germany,  he  went  and 
pradbifed  hia  art  in  Paris.  He  had  made  great  progrcfs  in  the 
ftudy  of  chemiftry,  to  which  he  was  particularly  devoted.  The 
fuccefs  that  attended  his  pra^ice  in  this  fcience,  excited  the 
fplepn  pf  the  reft  of  the  phyficiansi  and  «fpecially  that  of  Guy 
Patin^  who  was  continually  bringing  out  farcafms  and  fatires 
againft  him.  He  carried  his  malice  (o  far  as  to  abufe  the  whole 
'country  of  Armagnac  on  his  account,  calling  it  the  curfed  country. 
However,  experience  has  (ince  (hewn  that  du  Cbefne  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  antimony  than  Patin  and  his 
colleagues.  This  learned  chemift,  who  is  called  du  Qu^efne  by 
Moreri,  died  at  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1609.  He 
wrote  in  French  verfe.  The  folly  of  the  world,  1583,  4to.  2. 
The  great  mirror  of  the  world,  1593,  8vo.  He  alfo  compofed 
fever^  bopks  of  chemiftry,  which  had  great  reputation. 

CHESNE  (Andre  duJ,  called  the  father  of  french  hiftory, 
was  bom  in  Touraine,  1584 ;  and  cruftied  to  death  by  a  cart, 
as  he  was  pafling  from  Paris  to  his  country-houfe,  in  1 64.0.     His 
.labours,  for  fuch  they  may  be  properly  called,  confift  of,  i. 
.Biftoire  dga  papes,  2  torn.  fol.     a.  Hiftoire  d*^ngleten*e,  2  torn, 
^/ol.    3 .  Hiftoire  des  cardinau)c  frangois.    4.  Rebueil  des  hiftoriens 
-de  France^,  This  laft  was  intended  to  contain  24  Volumes  in  folio ; 
the  two  firft  of  which,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  Hugh  Ca- ' 
,pct,  be  pubUfted  himfclf.     The  third  and  fourth,  from  Charles 
.Martel  to.  Philip  Aiiguftus,  were  in  the  prefs  when  he  died :  and 
.his  (on,  Francis  du  Chefne,  who  inherited  his  induftry  as  well  as 
his  learning,  publiflied  the  fifth,  from  Philip  Auguftus  to  Philip  ie 
Bel.     5.  Hlftoriae  Normannorum  fcriptores  antiqui,  Paris,  16 19, 
in  folio.     This  colleclion  has  been  much  cfteemed. 
'     CHESTERFIELD  (Philip,  earl  of).     See  Stanhope. 
•     CHETWOI>E  (Knightly),  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
'and  fellow  bf^  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  thus  noticed  in  a 
-MS.  of  Mt.'  Baker.      "  Knightley  Chetwode,  extraordinarie 
eled^us,  bofnat  Coventry,  came  into  the  place  of  Tho.  Brinlcy  ; 
chaplain  to  th0  lord  Dartmouth;  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark, 
and  to  kingjam^s  It;  prebend  of  Wells;  reftor  of  Broad  Rif- 
fihgton,  Gloucefterlbirc ;  and  c^non  of  York  [Nov.  70,  1688  j  j 
nominated  biOiop  of  Briftoi  by  )cing  James  juft  before  his  abdi- 
cation \  went  afterwards  chaplain  to  all  the  englilh  forces  into 
Holland,  under,  the  earl  of  Marlborough    1^89;  commenced 
.D.  D.  i6p<»"    The  nomination  to  the  fee  of  Briftol  wa^  on  Bp. 
Trelawny's  tranflation  to  Exeter ;  but  king  James  quitted   the 
kingdom  before  the  eleclion  could  pafs  theieaL^.     He  was  in- 
ftalled  dean  of  Gloucefter,  Aptil  6, 1707  ;  and  died  in  that  ila- 
U09,  A'pri3f4>'i7io£Fj.        ,;  '     ** 

CHE. 

-  .  •  « \    •    »  .i        . 

{f]  Dr.  Cnetwode  wrote  a  life  of  lord  Rofcommon^  wLich-ftill  reiaalns  iu  MS.  in 

1*3^  the 
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CHEVREAU  (Urban),  was  born  at  Loudun,  a  tdwh  c( 
Poitou  in  France,  in  1613.  His  inclination  lay  (Irongly  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettrcs,  in  which  he  made  fo  confiderable  pro- 
grefs^  that  he  obtained  a  diitinguifhed  rank  among  the  learned* 
His  application  to  letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for 
bufinefs ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of 
•the  world,  and  on  that  account  nclyanced  to  be  feci'etary  to 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  The  klrtg  of  Denmark  etigiigei 
him  alfo  at  his  court.  Several  german  princes  entertained  brm, 
and  among  the  reil  the  ele£lor  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  farther 
to  the  duchefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this 
court,  fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the 
princefs Juft  mentioned  to  the  romifli  communion.  At  his  re- 
turn to  raris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary 
to  the  duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loudun,  Aljrhere  he 
had  built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age; 
and,  after  fpending  there  the  lafl:  20  years  of  his  Uf6  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  in  1701,  almoft  88  years  of  age« 

CHEYNE  (George),  an  engUfli'phyfician,  waS  born  of  a 

food  family  in  Scotland,  1671.  He  was  educated  at  £dia- 
urgh,  under  Dr.  Pitcaim.  He  pafTed  his  youth  in  clofc  ftudv 
and  great  abftemioufnefs;  but  coming  to  London  when  about 
30,  he  changed  on  a  fuddc^n.his  whole  manner  of  living.  He 
found  the  bottle  companions,  the  younger  gentry  and  free-livers, 
to  be  the  moft  eafy  of  accefs,  and  lufceptible  of  friendfhip ; 
and  beingnaturally  of  a  cheerful  temper  and  lively  Imagination, 
foon  became  much  careHed  by  them,  and  grew  daily  in  bulk 
and  in  friendOiip  with  chefe  gay  gentlemen,  and  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  continued  this  courfe  not  only  from  liking,  but  to  force 
a  trade,  which  method  he  obferved  to  fucceed  with' feme  others; 
and  by  this  means  his  health  was,  in  a  few  years,  bt<)ught  info 
great  diftrefs.  He  grew  exceflTivcly  fat,  fliott-breathed,  lethar- 
gic, and  liftlefs.  He  fwellcd  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  he 
exceeded  32  ftone  in  weight.  Upon  ftepping  into*  his  chariot 
quickly,  and  with  any  effort,  he  was  ready  to  faint  away  for 
want  of  breath,  and  his  face  turned  black..  He  was  not  able 
to  walk  up  above  one  pair  of  ftairs  at  a  time,  without  extreme 
pain  and  blowing.  He  laboured,  likewife,  under  a  nervous 
and  fcorbutic  diforder  to  the  moft  violent  degree;  his  life 
was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  his  condition  the  moft  deplorable. 

tile  IibrafyofSt.Jo})n'6CoIIe|e  Cambridge,  den's  Virgil,  in  1697  ;  and  of  fefcn^ 
9nd  which  furnilhed  Pen  ton  with  the  par-  little  poems  ia  the  St\t£t  coUeAioo.  Hi. 
ticulars  ht  has  related  of  thac  nobleman;  Checwode  had  an  hereditaxy  claim  to  an 
it  is  faid,  however,  *<  to  be  very  ill  writ-  ancient  ei^gttih  barony^  vt^ich  was  bit- 
ten, fiill  of  high-church  cant  and  com-  lefsly  profecuted  by  his  foo,  who  died, 
mon  place  obfervations."  He  was  author  at  aa  advaACed  age,  Febi  rjy  1752* 
of  a  learned  dilferUition  prefixed  to.  Dry. 

Having 
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Having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,  he  refolved 
at  laft  to  ufe  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his  com- 

£  hints.  His  fize  was  reduced  to  almoft  one  third ;  he  recovered 
is  ftrcngth,  aftivity,  and  chcerfulnefs,  with  the  free  and  pcr- 
feSt  ufe  of  his  faculties ;  and  by  a  regular  obfervance  of  his 
regimen,  he  reached  a  mature  period  ^  for  he  died  at  Bath  in 
his  7  2d  year. 

He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phvPicians  at  E(finburgh,  and 
of  the  royal  fociety.  He  favoured  tne  public  with  fomc  writ- 
ings [g1. 

CHEYNELL  (Francis),  -fon  of  John  Chcyncll  a  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Oxford,  in  1608;  and,  after  he  had  been  educated 
in  grammar  learning,  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  therb 
in  1623.  When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was,  by 
the  intcreft  of  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  Abbot  bifhop  oif 
Salifbury,  ele£led  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  1629. 
Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  officiated  in  Oxford  for  fome 
time;  but  when  the  face  of  things  began  to  alter  in  1610,  ht 
took  the  parHamentarian  fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bifhopfe 
and  ecclefiafticai  ceremonies.  He  embraced  the  covenant,  was 
made  one  of  the  affeniWy  of  divines  in  1643,  and  was  fre- 
quently appointed  to  preach  before  the  members  of  parliament. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  in  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  pariiament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  poflcflion  of  the  Margaret  profeflbrfliip 
of  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's  college. 
But,  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  to  thcreftory  of  Petworth  in  Suflex,  to  which 
he  had  been  prefented  about  1643;  where  he  continued  an 
ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party,  till  the  lame  of  the 
reftoration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of  that  rich  parfon- 
age. 

Dr.  Cheynell  (for  he  had  taken  his  dodor's  degree)  was  a 
man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a  great 
many  fermons  and  other  works  ;  but  now  he  is  chiefly  memor- 
able for  the  connexions  he  had  with  the  famous  Chillingworth. 
There  was  fomething  fo  very  fingular  in  his  behaviour  to  tliat 

[c]   I.    An  Eflayon  health  and  long  per;  u  alfo  of  th«  nature  and  cure  of 

UCe.     2.  Tra^Utus  dc  iniirmorum  fani-  moft  chronical  dtfeafcs.    4.  A  new  theory 

tate   tuenda,   vitaque   producenda,  libri  of  acute  and  flow  continued  feVers;  to 

ejufdem  argumenti   Anglic!  editio  longe  which  is   prefixed,  an  eflay  concerning 

au£tior  tc  limatior ;  huic  acceifit  de  na-  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  medi* 

tura  fibrsejufquc  laxsfive  refolutff  mor*  cine.      5.  Phtlofophical  principles  of  re* 

bis  tradtatus  nunc   primum  edifus.      3.  ligion  natural  and  revealed>  in  a  parts« 

An  efl*ay  of  the  true  nature  and  due  me.  6.  Fluxonium    methodus    inverfa  :    five 

thod  of  tteafing  the  gout ;  tt^ether  with  quantitatum  fluentium  leges  generaliores. 

an  account  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  7.  The  eoglilh  malady  ;  or,    a  treatife 

Bath  waters,  the  manner  of  u&ng  them,  of  nervout  difeafes  of  all  kinds,   in  5 

and  the  difeafes  in  which  they  are  pro*  parts. 

I  i  4  great 
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great  man,  that  we  think  it  ma^  be  ufeful  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing to  give  a  (hort  account  of  it, — In  1643^  when  Laud  was  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book 
of  Ch^yneU's,  intituled,    **  The  rife,  growdi,  and  danger  of 
focinianifm."  This  came  out  about.half  a  dozen  years  after  Chil- 
lingworth's  excellent  work,  called,  "  The  religion  of  proteft- 
ants,'^  £cc.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title-page, 
with  a  view  of  dete£ling  a  mod  horrid  plot,  formed  by  the  arch- 
bifliop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  proteftant  religion* 
In  this  book  the  archbifhop,  Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  and 
other  eminent  divines  ot  thofe  times,  were  ftrongly  charged 
with  focinianifm.     The  year  after,  1644,  when  Chillingworth 
was  dead,  there  came  out  another  piece  of  Cheynell's  with  thia 
ftrange  title,  "  Chillingworthi  Novifllma :  or,  tne  (icknefs,  he* 
refy,  death,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth."     This  was 
alfo  printed  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  Chilling* 
worth's  life  truly  obfcrves,  *'  a  mqft  ludicrous  as  well  as  melan- 
choly inftancc  of  fanaticifm,  or  religious  madnefs**'    To  this  is 
prefixed  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Bayly,  Dr.  Frideaux,  Dr.  Fell,  &c. 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  had  given  their  imprimatur 
to  Chillingworth's  book ;  in  which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not 
a  little,  for  giving  fo  much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in 
religious  matters,  as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of 
Chillingworth's  book.     After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation 
itfelf ;  in  which  Cheynell  gives  an  account  how  he  came  ac- 
quainted with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  Chillingworth  ; 
what  care  he  took  of  him  i  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
*'  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
that  God  would  be  pleafed  to  beftow  faving  graces  as  well  as 
excellent  gifts  upon  him ;  that  he  would  give  him  new  light 
and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge,  and  recant 
his  error ;  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon,  and  fubmit  to 
faith :"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  related  nothing  but 
what  was  true*    For  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  as  fincere,  as 
boneft,  and  as  charitable,  as  his  religion  would  fufFer  him  to 
be  ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  confign  his  foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  hi,s  humanity 
to  take  care  of  his  body.     Chillingworth  at  leneth  died  ;  and 
Cheynell,  though  he  refufed,.  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body, 

Jet  conceived  it  very  fittine  to  bury  his  book,  For  this  purpofe 
e  met  Chillingworth's  fnends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book  in 
his  hand ;  and,  after  a  (hort  preamble  to  the  people,  in  which 
he  aOured  them,  how  *^  happy  it  would  be  for  the  kingdom,  if 
this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buried,  that  they  might 
never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a  confutation,  Cet  thee 
gone  (fays  he),  thou  curfed  book,  which  has  feduced  fo  manv 
precious  fouls :  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earti^ 

ttt 
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to  earthy  and  dtifl:  to  duft :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rot^ 
tennefsy  that  thou  mayed  roc  with  thy  author,  and  fee  Corrup- 
tion." 

Chcynell's  death  happened  in  1665,  at  an  obfcurc  village 
called  Prefton  in  SuiTcx,  where  he  had  purchafed  an  ellate,  ta 
which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  living  of  Pet- 
worth  'f  and  after  what  has  been  relatedi  the  reader  will  not 
pethaps  think  what  Wood  fays  bcredible>  that  be  died  <*  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  diftraAed."  He  was  married^  and 
left  behind  him  leveral  fons. 

CHIABRERA  (Gabrielo);  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Savone,  in  1552.  He  went,to  fti^dy  at  Rome,  where  Aldus 
Manutius  and  Muretus  gave  him  their  fhendlbip,  and  aided 
him  with  their  councils.  Urban  VIII.  and  the  princes  of  Italy 
honoured  him  with  many  public  marks  of  thqir  edeem.  la 
1624,  Urban>  liimfelf  a  poet,  aa  well  as  a  protedor  of  poets» 
invited  him  to  Rome  for  the  holy  year ;  but  Chiabrera  excufed 
himfelf,  on  account  of  old  age  ^nd  ipfirmities.  He  died  at  Sa- 
vone  in  16389  aged  86.  As  he  was  one  of  the  greatefl:  wits, 
fo  he  had  another  fineulaxity,  .which  was,  to  be  one  of  the  ug- 
lieft  men  in  Italr*  m  left  heroic,  dramatic,  palloral,  and  ly- 
ric poems,  which  were  colle£ledand  publilhed  at  Rome,  1718, 
in  8yo,  by  the  abbe  Paolucci.  The  lyric  are  faid  to  be  the  moft 
^deemed. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (Henky),  archbi(hop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamptonfhire. 
After  being  inilrufled  in  grammar-learning  at  Winchefter 
fchool,  he  afterwards,  became  fellow  of  New  college  in  Ox* 
ford  (where  he  took  the  degree  of  LJj.  D.)  and  cnaplain  to 
Robert  Medfbrd,  bifhop  of  Salisbury,  who,  about  1402,  made 
him  archdeacon  of  Saliibury*.  This  preferment  he  exchanged 
two  years  after,  for  the  chancellorfliip  of  that  diocefe.  Henry 
IV.  lent  him  to  congratulate  Gregory  Xll.  on  his  advancement 
to  the  papacy,  who  conferred  on  Chichley  the  bifhopric  of  St. 
pavid's,  which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence  from  England  in 
1407.  In  1409  he  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  of  London,  with 
two  others,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for  healing  the 
fchifm  of  the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death  of  Arundel,  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Captdi>ory.  A  fubfidy  being  de- 
manded this  year  of  the  parliament^  the  commons  addreflbd  the 
king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the 
public  fervice.  pur  archbilhop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
ward  oflFthis  blow,  to  make  a  voluntary  offer -of  a  large  fubSdy, 
and  to  engage  the  king  to  affert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
that,  being  embroiled  m  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be 
diverted  from  domeftic  affairs :  which  expedient  fucceedcd. 
\n  X416  he  gave  a  fingqlar  proof  of  his  juilicc  and  ilcadincfs. 

7  Lord 
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Lord  Strange,  with  his  lady  and  fervants,'  comiflg  to  St.  Dtin-* 
ftan*s  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  Ttuffcl  there,  who 
had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants  of  the 
latter  drew  theii*  fwords  in  tKp  church,  wounded  fir  John,  his 
fbfij  and  others,,  and  killed  one^who  had  interpbfed.     The  arch  - 
hfiftiop  being  informed  of  the  affair,  intcrdiftcd  the  clturch,  as 
bc-iag  polluted  with  Wood,  and' ptfbKcly  excommunicated  the 
authors  and  accomplices  of  the  crime.     And  lord  Strange  and 
his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  t  fummons,  appeared  before  him 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the  church's  pardorf,  he  impofed  on 
them  this  penance,  that  th'eirTervtots,  who  were  the  immediate 
offenders,  fhould  in  theh*  Airts  ii!nd  drawers  only,  and  he  and 
his  w'ife  wirh  tapers  in  their  tends,  wait  from  St.  Paufs  to  St. 
'  Dunftan's,  with  which  they  tdmplied ;  and  tvheri  tihc  archbifliop 
purified  St.  Dunftan's  churcH,  fedy  Strange  fSled  the  v^cls  with 
water,  and  both  ftie  and  her  !ord  were  commanded  to  oflfer  a 
pyx  and  an  ajtar-cloth.  ;  In  142 1  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at 
London,  in  ^hich  a  tenth  was'  granted  for  the  fcrvite  of  the 
king,  upon  condition  that^the  king's  purveyors  fhould  pot  nted* 
die  with  the  goods  of  the  clergy  -,  that  the  clergy  ihould  not  be 
committed  to  prifon,  but  for  itianifeft  theft  or  murder ;  that  for 
all  other  crimes,  they  (hould  only  find  furetics  for  their  appear- 
ance at  their  trial,  but  (houid  not  be  imprifiDtied ;  and  tl^it  it 
ihould  be  felony  to  caftratc  a  prieft.    About  1424  he  founded 
in  his  native  town  of  Hrgham  Ferrers,  in  honbur  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  king  Edward  the  Con- 
feifor,  a  college  for  eight  fellows,  four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  ami 
over  all  a  mafter,  to  praV  for  the  fouls  of  ^hc  dcceafed.     He  alfo 
erected  a  fpacious  hofpltal,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.     The 
ample  revenues  wherewith  be  endowed  both  thofc  foundations 
were  afterwards  atigmctited  by*  the* legacies  of  his  two  brothers, 
aldermen  of  London.     About  this  time  he  oppofed,  with  great 
warmth,  the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.     In  a  fynod 
which  fat  in  142Q,  he  procured  a  tenth  and'a  half  to  be  granted 
to  the  king.     The  liberal  conceflions  of  the  fynod  were  at  this 
time  recompenfed  with  an  aft  of  jftirliament,  granting  to  the 
clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  parliament,  of 
being  exempted^  they  and  their  fervants,  from  arrefts  during 
the  fitting  of  the  fynod.    Irr  1437  he  ordered  to  be  built  a 
large  and  ftately  edifice,  of  a  fouarc  form,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  which  ne  defigned  for  a  college.     But 
when  the  work  was  almoft  finiflied,  whether  it  was  that  he 
found  fault  with  the  ftrufture,  or  did  not  like  the  fituarion  of 
it,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard^ 
for  the  reception  of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  or- 
der, to  ftudy  the  arts  and  divinity.    Howefcr,  he  chofe  another 
place  for  building  a  college^  very  commodious  for  the  ftudent$9 

in 
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In  the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary^s  chuicli  j  aiid  pulling 
<lown  the  hottfes  which  ftood  thci*e,  he  laid  ont  ^  fqut^re  court. 
ITic  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finiflicd  in  i4i99  ^"d  the 
n^rorkmcn  had  begun  10  lay  the  roof.  The  archbifhop  had  pur- 
chafed  lands  and  manors  for  the  pci-pctiial  maintenance  thereof; 
and  the  king,  upon  his  application,  by  his  l(?trcr^  patent^nder 
the  great  feal,  ercfted  diis  building  into  a  college,  and  gf  anteil 
it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave  to  placjc 
in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  laws,  and  ftsftuifcs  for 
the  government  of  the  fociety.  He  went  j;o  Oxford  rxcxi  year, 
and  Iconfecratcd  the  chapel  of  ht^'coflcgc  ;  and  madcf  Richard 
Andrew,  LL.  D.  and  chancellor  of  Canterbury^  waij(leii  of  it. 
He  alfo  appointed  20  fellows,  being  all  men  fdeded'frbm  thfe 
whole  univerfity,  to  whom  he  gave  "powet  to  cleft  itato'tlieir 
fociety  20  more  i  of  which  nmnber  he  ordeted  ihat  't'4'  tt\o\xHL 
Ihidy  divinity  and  the  liberal  faiences,  and  the  other  16  'thcr  ctvfl 
and  canon  law.  He  alfo  gav«  orders  to  ail  the  membcfs  of  hts 
"foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  Heniy  V.  of  '1  hon^as  duke 
of  Clarence,  arid  of  the  nobility  and  common  foldicrs  tliat  had 
been  killed  in  the  french  war.  Pm*  which  caufe  he  ordered  his 
college  to  be  called  *^  The  College  of  all  Souls  departed  In  the 
Taith.**  He  added  alfo  two  chaplains,  fcvcral  choriftets  and 
fervants.  There  had  been  begun  fome  time  bcfoi'e,  chiefly  by 
the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter;  a  large  and  magnificent 
ftrufture  ;  the  upper  part  of  wh/ch  was  dcfigncd  for  a  library, 
and  the  lower  for  the  public  divinity  fchools.  To  this  work  the 
archbifhop  garc  a  great  ftim  of  money  himfclf,  and  foUcitcd 
"benefaftiohs  from  the  bifliops  and  peers,  who  attended  the'  par- 
liament at  Wcftminfter.  He  alfo  gave  200  marks  to  the  public 
chcft  of  the  univerfity,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three 
mafters  bf  arts,  two' regents,  and  one  non-regent,  who  were  to 
hi  chofen  yearly,  and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  dif- 
chargc  of  that  truft  :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might 
borrow  for  the  public  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particular  college 
five  marks,  a  maftcr  of  arts  40  fliillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor 
two  marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  fhould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,  if  the  money 
were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited.  Befides 
which  benetaftions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  accounts,  that  he 
had  allowed  yearly  ftipends  to  feveral  poor  ftudents.  .  He  gave 
a  confiderable  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury, and  build  a  fteeple  and  a  library,  which  he  furnilhed 
with  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds  of  learning :  which  are 
all  reckoned  up  in  a  public  inilrument  made  by  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  dcfcribed  among  the  public  ai£b 
of  that  church  j  in  which  they  promife  on  their  parts,  that  his 
•body  fhould  be  laid  in  the  tomb  that  he  bad  caufed  to  be  built 

on 
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on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  fliould  be 
ever  buried  in  that  place*  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  building 
of  Croydon  church,  and  Rochefter  bridge.  He  died  April  I2> 
14433  having  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee  29  years,  and  wa^ 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  [h3» 

CHICOYNEAU  (Francois)  counfcllor  of  ftate,  and  firft  phy- 
fici^n  to  the  frencb  king,,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1672- 
Having  obtained  his  dolor's  degree,  though  no  more  than  21 
years  old,  he  wa«  fent  to.ftop'the  progrefs  of  the  plague  then 
raging  at  Marfeillesy  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  king«- 
dom.  ^  The  boldnefs  and  confidence  with  which  he  entered 
that  city»  where  every  one  feemed  only  waiting  for  deaths 
Jiad  a  ftriking  effect  on  their  fears.  He  encouraged  the  inhabi- 
tants and  quieted  their  alarms  by  his  prefence;  hope  feexned 
to  reanimate  every  breaft,  and  his  fucccfs  was  beyond  expefba;- 
tion.  His  fervices  were  rewarded  by  marks  of  honour  and 
a  penfion  from  the  king.  In  1731  he  was  called  to  court  to 
be  phyGeian  to  the  royal  children,  by  the  interefl  of  Chirac, 
whofe  daughter  he  had  married  i  and  after  whofe  death  he  was 
made  firft  phyfician  to  the  king,  counfellor  of  date,  and  fuperixif- 
tendant  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  kingdom*  He  died  at  Ver- 
failles  in  1752,  aged  near  8o*  ^fhe  moft  curious  of  his  works 
is  that  wherein  he  maintains  that  the  plague. is  not  contagious^ 
Lyons  and  Paris,  1721,  izmo. 

CHICOYNEAU  (FRAN901S),  born  at  Montpellier  in  1702, 
was  broueht  up  under  his  father,  the  fubjecl  of  the  foregoing 
article.  The  tamous  Chirac  afterwards  tkught  him  the  elements 
of  phyfic ;  he  was  inftru&ed  in  anatomy  by  du  Vernay  and 
Winflow,  and  botany  by  Vaillant.  Chicoyneau,  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  excellent  difpofitions,  could  not  fail  of  making 
great  progrefs  under  fuch  mafters.  The  demonftration  of  the 
virtues  of  plants  was  his  firft  function  in  the  univcrfity  of  Mon^ 
pellier,  which  he  executed  with  great  fuccefc- .  T  he  royal  ot;- 
den  of  that  town,  the  moft  antient  in  the  kingdom,  the  work  of 
Henry  IV.  was  entirely  renewed  in  a  very  ihort  tione.  He  died 
in  1740,  at  the  age  of  38,  profeflbr  and  chancellor  of  the  un^- 
verfity  of  Montpellier,  being  the  5th  of  his  family  that  had  en* 
joyed  that  dignity. 

CHIFFLET  (John  James),  a  phyfician,  wasixJrn  at  Befaa- 
con,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  1588.  He  was  defcended 
from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  diftinguiihcd  itfelf  by  literary 

'     [h]  It  appears  from  theMSS.of  hp.  ihould  Tary.     The  portrait  in  ^ix4y  m 

BtcJcyiiton.  prcferved  in  the  Lambeth  li-  the  Lambeih  gallery,  ippears  to  be  much 

brary,  thatabp.  Chichlev,  when  upwards  of  vounger  than  another  in  the  pofleiDoa  ot 

80,  petitioned  the  pope  for  leave  to  reiign  Mr.    NichoU,  which  laft  exatUy  agreca 

Canterbury;    which  the  pope  wouM  not  with  a  icprefentatjon  of  hirain  glafs,  pre- 

agree  to.     Living  to  fo  great  an  age,  it  fcrved  in  a  widdow,  in  the  Lambeth  iif- 

h  Aoc  furpiifing   that  pidlvrcs  ol  him  brary. 

merit, 
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metUias  well  fts  by  the  fervices  It  h^d  done  its  country.  He 
was  educated  at  Befanfoii,  and  then  travelled  through  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
of  letters,  and  in  every  place,  made  his  way  into  thq  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  At  his  return  he  applied  hixnfelf  to  the  pradice 
gf  phyfic  }  but  being  fent  by  the  town  of  Befanconi  where  he 
had  been  conful,  on  an  embafly  to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia^ 
archduchefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed 
with  him,  that  Qxe  prevailed  with  him  to  continue  with  her  in 
quality  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phy^ 
fician  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly^ 
and  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs.  Chifflet  imagined,  that 
thefe  bounties  and  honours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againit 
all  who  were  at  variance  with  his  mailer ;  and  this  induced  him 
to  write  his  book,  intituled,  *^  Vindicise  Hifpanicae,''  againft  the 
French.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  latin,  which  were  both  in- 
genious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  hebrew.  He  had 
another  fon,  called  Jujius  Chifflet,  well  (killed  in  languages  and 
in  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  Madrid 
by  the  king  of  Spain  in  1648,  where  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  was  alfo  Philip  Chif- 
flet canon  of  Befan9on,  &c.  Laurence  and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet, 
jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  learned 
world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William),  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts  and  fkill  in  defending 
the  caufe  of  proteilants  againft  papifts,  was  the  fon  of  William' 
Chilllngworth,  citizen,  afterwards  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born* 
there  Odober  1602.  He  was  baptized  on  the  laft  of  that 
month  i  Laud,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of 
St.  John's  college,  being  his  godfather.  After  he  had  ^; been 
educated  in  grammar- learning  at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city, 
he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college ;  of  which  he  was  chofen 
fcholar  June  2,  1618,  and  fellow  June  10,  1628  ^  after  having 
taken  his  decrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  in  the  .regular  way.  He 
did  not  connne  his  iiudies  to  divinity  ;  he  applied  himfelf  with 
great  fuccefs  to  mathematics ;  and,  what  (hews  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  he  was  alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.  Accordingly,  fir 
John  Suckling  has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seflion  of  the  poets  ; 

There  was  Selden,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair ; 
Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  fair. 
Sands  with  Townihend,  for  they  kept  no  order, 
Digby  and  Chlllingfworth  a  Ifttle  furvher. 

S  V  c  K  L I N  c  *i  Works. 
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The  comvei&tioa  mA  flbif  of  the  univeriky  {bhotars^  id  him 
time,  turned  chiefly  upon  this  controverAes  between  the  churck 
of  England  and  the  cbonrh  of  Rome ;  occafioned  by  the  uncom* 
mon  liberty  allowed  the  romiih  prieilshy  James  L  and  Charles  L 
Several  of  them  lived  at  dr  ntaa  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  at** 
fitnipts  upon  tbeyoiRig  fchohm »  fbme  of  whom  they  deluded 
to-  fihe  romifh  religtony  and  afterwards  eonveyed  to  the  englift- 
Ibminaries  beyond  fea.  Among  tbefe  there  was  the  famous 
jetmt  John  Fifliev,  alias  John  Ferfe,  for  that  was  hi&true  name, 
who  was  tlicn  moch  at  Oxford :  and  ChiUingworth  being  ac* 
counted  a  very  ingeniotts  man^  Fiflier  ufed  all  poffiUe  means  of 
beiag  acquainted  with  him.  Their  converfation  foon  turned 
upoa  the  points  controverted  between  the  two  churches ;  bat» 
more  particularly,  on  the  neceflity  of  an  infallible  living  judge 
in  maitters  of  faith.  CbiUingworth  found  himfdf  utiable  to  an- 
£mzT  the  arguments  o£  the  jefuit  on  this  head ;  and  being  con-* 
wiccd  of  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to 
believe  that  thi»  judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muft  be  the  true  church, 
and  the  only  church  in  which  men  could  be  faved.  Upon  this 
be  fbrfook  the  communioii  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
wir&  incredible  faiis£2i£lion  of  mind  embraced  the  romifii  re« 
ligion. 

In  order  to  fecure  his  conquefi:,  Fiflier  perfuaded  him  to  go 
over  to  die  college  of  the  jefuits  at  Doway  ^  and  he  was  defired 
to  fet  down  in  writing  the  motives  or  reafons  which  had  engaged^ 
him  to  embrace  the  romiih  religion.  But  his  godfather  Laud, 
who  was  then  bifliop  of  London,  hearing  of  this  affair,  and 
being  extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him ;  and  Chilling- 
worth's  anfwer  expreflTing  much  moderation,  candour,  and  im-^ 
partiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with  him,  and  to 
prefS'him  with  fevetal  arguments  againft  the  do<^rine  and  prac- 
tice df  the  romanifls.  Ihis  fet  him  upon  a  new  enquiry,  which 
had  the  defired  efFecb.  But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being 
fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  a  free  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  re- 
folved  to  come  back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  163 1,  after 
a  {hort  (lay  there.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  received  with 
rear  kindnefs  and  aflec^ion  by  bilhop  Laud,  who  approved  his 
;fign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of  which  univerflty  that  prelate  was 
then  chancellor,  in  order  to  complete  the  important  work  he 
wa5  then  upon,  '*  A  free  Enquiry  into  Reli^on,"  At  laft, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  the  proteftant  principles  appear- 
ing to  him  the  moft  agreeable  to  holy  fcripture  and  reafon,  he 
declared  for  tliem  5  and  having  fully  difcovcred  the  fophiftry 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  go  over  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper  about  161^4  to  confute  them, 
but  did  not   think  proper  to  publiih  it.     This  paper  is  now 
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h(k :  for  though  we  faave^k  paper  of  hisrvpoa  die  fane  fitbje£i, 
which  was iirfl  publUbed  in  %62'jfSiTnoag  hfs  additional  dilcouHeSt 
yet  it  feems  to  have  been  writteivon  fome  other  occafioh,.  proba- 
bly at  the  defire  of  feme  of  his  friends.  1  hat  his  return  tx»  the 
ehurch  of  England  was  owing  to  biih<^  Laud,  appears  from  that 
prelate's  sippeal  to  the  letters  which  pa4ied  between  them;  which 
appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the  lords  at  his  trials  in; 
order  to  vindicate  himfelf  fxom  the  charge  of  popery. 

As,  in  forfaking  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  re«- 
turnine;  to  it,  he  was  folely  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth,  fo^ 
upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after  his  return  to  proteftantifm^ 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  re-examine  the  ground» 
of  it.  This  appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Sheldon,  coa-« 
taining  fome  fcruples  he  had  about  leaving  the  church  of  Rome^ 
and  returning  to  the  church  of  England  :  and  tliefe  fcruplcsy 
which  he  declared  ingenuoufly  to  his  friends,  feemed  to  have 
occa(ioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundlefs  one^ 
that  he  had  turned  papift  a  fecond  time,  and  then  proteftant 
again;  His  return  to  the  proteilant  religion  making  much, 
noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputcs  with  thofe  of  the 
rnraini ;  and  '  particularly  with  John  Lewgar,  John  Floyd  & 
jefuit,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Daniel*  or  Dan.  k  Jefu» 
and  White.  Lewgar,  a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  one  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  a& 
icon  as  he  heard  of  his  return  to  the  church  of  England,  fent 
him  a  very  angry  and  abufive  letter ;  to  which  Chiliingworth 
returned  fo  mild  and  afie£^ionate  an  anfwer,  chat  Lewgar  could 
not  help  being  touched  with  ic,  and  defired  to  fee  his  old  friend 
again.  They  had  a  conference  upon  religion  before  Skinner 
and  Sheldon ;  and  we  have  a  paper  of  Chiliingworth  printed 
among  the  additional  difcourfes  above  mentioned,  which  feems 
to  contain  the  abftni6^  or  fummary  of  their  difputc.  Befides 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  one  to  demonftrate^. 
that  **  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf,, 
nor  grounded  upon  c^tain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warrantedi 
by  any  paiTage  of  fcripture.'^  And  in  two  other  papers  he- 
(hews,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  formerly  erred ;  firft,  *^  by 
admitting  of  infants  to  the  eucharift,  and  holding,  that  without 
it  they  could  not  be  faved  -j"  and  fecondly,  '^  by  teaching  the 
do£^rine  of*  the  millenaries,  viz.  that  before  the  world^s  end. 
Chrift  (hall  reign  upon  the  earth  looo  years,  and  that  the  faints 
ihould  live  under  him  in  all  holinefs  and  happincfs:"  both 
which  doArines  are  condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the 
prefent  church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  alfo  a  ihort  letter,  in  an« 
fwer  to  fome  obje£^ions  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends  ;> 
wherein  he  (hews,  that  "  neither  the  fathers  nor  the  councils 
are  infallible  witnefTes  of  tradition ;  and  that  the  infallibility  o£ 

tlie 
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the  church  of  Rome  muft  firft  of  ail  be  prbted  (torn  fcripture.^ 
Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fdme  paflages  in  the  dialogues 
publi(hed  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth.    In  1635  he  w^s  en* 
gaged  in  a  work  which  gare  him  a  far  greater  opportunity  to 
confute. the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  vindicate 
the  religion  of  proteftants.    A  jefuit^  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wilfon^ 
had  publiflied  in  1630  a  little  book^  Called,  **  Charity  miftakeny 
with  the  want  whereof  catholics  are  unjufliy  charged :  for  af- 
firming, as  they  do  with  grief,  that  proteftancy  unrepented  de-' 
firoys  lalvation.*'     This  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  rotter,  provoft  of 
Queen's  college    n  Oxford  \  and  his  anfwer  came  out  in  1633 
with  this  title  :  *^  Want  of  charity  juftly  charged  on  all  fuch  ro- 
manifts  as  dare  without  truth  or  modcily  affirm,  that  proteftancy 
d^ftroyeth  falvation."     The  jefuit  re|iied  in  1634  under  thia 
title  :  ^^  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  charity  mauntauned  by  catholics : 
•  • .  .  with  the  want  whereof  they  are  un juftly  charged,  for  a& 
firming  that  proteftancy  deftroyeth  falvation.'^    Chillingworth 
undertook   to  anfwer   this  reply;   and  Knott  being  informed 
of  it,  refolved  to  prejudice  the  public  both  againft  the  author 
and  his  book,  in  a  libel,  called,  **  A  Diredion  to  be  obferved 
by  N.  N.  if  he  means  to  proceed  in  anfwering  the  book  intituled^ 
Ik/Iercy  and  Truth,  &c.  printed  in  1636,  permifTu  fuperiorum  :" 
in  which  libel  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  reprefent  Chillingworth 
as'  a  focinian.    Chillingworth's  anfwer  to  Knott  was  very  near^ 
ly  finiflied  in  the  beginning  of  1637  ^  when  Laud,  who  knew 
our  author's  freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under 
fome  apprehenfion  he  might  indulge  it  too  much  in  his  book^ 
recommended  the  revifal  ot  it  to  Dr.  Frideaux,  profeifbr  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  afterwards  biflicp  of  VVorcefter ;  and  defired 
it  might  be  publifiied  with  his  approbation  annexed  to  it.     To 
Dr.  Prideaux  were  added.  Dr.  Baylie,  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr. 
Fell,  lady  Margaret's  profefTor  in  divinity,  for  the  examination 
of  his  book^   and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  publiflied  with 
their  approbation  under  this  title  :  *^  The  religion  of  proteftants 
a  fafe  way  to  falvation  :  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  book  intituled, 
Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  catholics^  which 
pretends  to  prove  the  contrary/'    It  was  prefented  by  the  au^ 
thor  to  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  and  pious  dedt-  ^ 
cation :  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable  drcumftance^ 
that  Dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  ))roteftant  religion  againft 
Knott's  books  was  written  by  fpecial  order  of  the  king  ^  and 
that,  by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that  prince,  betides  the  general 
good,  had  alfo  fome  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Chillingworth  from 
the  danger  he  was  then  in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  <•  This 
work  was  received  with  a  general  applaufe ;  and  what  perhaps 
never  happened  to  any  other  controverfial  work  of  that  balky 
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two  editions  of  it  were  pubUlhed  within  lefs  thsui  five  months : 
the  firft  at  Oxford^  16381  in  folio ;  the  fecond  at  London,  with 
fome  fmall  improvements,  the  fame  year.  A  third  was  pub- 
Jiflied  in  1664;  to  which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  Chilling^ 
worth  J  a  fourth  in  1674 ;  a  fifth  in  16849  with  the  addition 
of  his  letter  to  Lewgar,  mentioned  above.  In  1687,  when  the 
nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  popery,  this  book  being  look- 
ed upon  as  the  moil  cfie£lual  preiervative  againft  it,  Dr.  John 
Patrick,  at  the  requeft  of  the  London  clergy,  publifhed  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  410,  with  the  additional  pieces,  which  we 
have  taken  notice  of  already.  The  jefuit  Knott,  as  well  as 
Floyd  and  Lacy,  jefuits,  wrote  againli:  ChiUingworth ;  but 
their  anfwers  have  been  entirely  negle£ted  and  forgotten,  while 
his  work  remains  a  lading  monument  of  found  reafon  and  pure 
religion,  and  will  be  read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other 
has  any  footfteps  among  us.  1 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  refufed  preferment,  which  was 
ofiered  him  by  fir  Thomas  Coventry  keeper  of  the  great  feal^ 
becaufc  his  confcience  would  not  allow  him  to  fubfcribe  the  39 
articles.  Confidering,  that,  by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  muft 
not  only  declare  willingly,  and  fx  animo,  that  every  one  of  the 
articles  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book 
of  common  prayer  contained  nothing<  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God ;  that  it  might  lawfully  be  ufed ;  and  that  he  himfelf 
would  ufe  it :  and  conceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that,  both  in 
the  articles,  and  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  there  were 
fome  tlungs  repugnant  to  the  fcripture,  or  which  were  not  law- 
ful to  be  ufed,  he  fully  refolved  to  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  pre« 
ferment,  rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcriptions' required* 
One  of  his  chief  obje£Hons  to  the  common  prayer  related  to 
the  athanaGan  creed ',  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  obje£tion 
concerned  the  fourth  commandment;  which,  by  the  prayer 
.  fubjoined  to  it,  *'  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  &c.  appeared  to 
him  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  chriftian  law,  and  coniequentiy 
to  bind  chriftians  to  the  obfervation  of  the  jewiih  fabbath. 
Thefe  fcruples  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articlest 
fumifhed  his  antagonift  Knott  with  an  objeftion  againft  him, 
as  an  improper  champion  for  the  prpteftant  caufe.  To  which 
he  anfwers,  in  the  cloie  of  his  preface  to  the  ^^  Religion  of 
.  Proteftants."  He  exprefles  here  not  only  his  readinefs  to 
fubfcribe,  but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcription :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  aflent,  as  he 
formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few  months 
^ftually  fubfcribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe ;  efpecially  if  we  confider.  .that  this  was  alfo  the 
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fcnfe  of  archbifliop  Laud,  with  which  he  could  not  thisn  be  ufl# 
acquainted :  and  of  his  friend  SheMon,  who  laboured  to  con* 
Tince  him  of  it,  and  was»  no  doubly  the  perfon  that  brought 
him  at  laft  into  it.  For  there  is,  in  Des  Maizeaux's  account^ 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sheldon  upon  this  occafion ;  and 
It  fecms  there  paiTcd  feveral  letters  between  them  upon  this 
fubjciEh 

When  he  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcruples,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chanceliorfliip  of  Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of 
firixworth  in  North  am  ptonfiiire  annexed ;  and,  as  appears 
from  the  fubfcription-book  of  the  church  of  Salifbury,  upon 
July  20,  1638,  complied  with  the  ufual  fubfcription.  About 
the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Wigfton's  hofpital 
in  Lciceftcrfliirc  •,  **  both  which,"  fays  Wood,  "  and  per- 
haps fonie  other  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  In 
1646  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  their  proc- 
tor in  convocation.  He  was  likewife  deputed  to  the  convo- 
cation which  met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parliament, 
and  was  opened  Nov.  4.  In  1642  he  was  put  into  the  roll 
with  fome  others  by  his  majefty  to  be  created  D.  D.  -,  but,  the 
civil  war  breaking  out,  he  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor 
was  he  diplomated.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal 
party,  and  at  the  (iege  of  Glouceiler,  begun  Aug.  10,  1643, 
was  prcfcnt  in  the  king's  army  ;  where  he  advifed  and  dire£led 
the  making  certain  engines  for  aiTaulting  the  town,  after  the 
manner  of  the  roman  teftuditiei  cumpluteis.  Soon  after,  having 
accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,  general  of  the  king's  forces  in 
the  weft,  to  Arundel  caftle  in  Suflex,  and  choofmg  to  repofe 
•  himfelf  in  that  garrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpofition  occauon- 
ed  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  he  was  there  taken  prifoner, 
Dec.  9,  1643,  by  the  parliament  forces. under  the  command  of 
fir  William  Waller,  who  obliged  the  caftle  to  furrender.  But 
his  ilhiefs  increafmg,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  London  with 
the  garrifon,  he  obtained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichefter ; 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  biihop's  palace  ;  and  where  after  a 
fliort  illnefs  he  died.  Wc  have  a  very  particular  account  of 
his  ficknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  Mr. 
Cheynell,  who  accidentally  met  him  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequently  vifitcd  him  at  Chichefter  till  he  died.  It  was 
indeed  at  the  requcft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  was  re- 
moved to  Chichefter;  where  Cheynell  attended  him  conftanily, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  compaffion  and. charity,  as  las 
perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles  would  fufferhim.  There 
is  no  rcafon  however  to  doubt  the  truth  of  CheyncU's  account, 
as  to  the  moft  material  circumftances  contained  in  it ;  and  from 
it  wc  learn,  that  Chillingworth  was  attended,  during  his  fick- 
nefs, and  provided  with  ail  necefTaries,  by  one  lieutenant  Gol* 
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ledge  and  his  wife  Chriftobel,  at  the  command  of  the  governor 
of  Chichefter  •,  that  at  firft  he  refufed  the  afliftance  of  fir  WiU 
liara  Waller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to  admit 
his  vifits,  though  his  diftcmper  was  too  fat  gone  to  leave  any 
hopes  of  his  recovery  \  that  his  indifpofition  was  increafcd  by 
the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of  the  officers 
who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel  caftle,  and  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy  fet  over  them  and  their  proceedings  i 
and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he  was  often  tealed  by  Chey- 
ncU  himfclf,  and  by  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Chichefter, 
with  impertinent  queftions  and  difputes. '  If  this  be  a  true  ac- 
count, as  moft  probably  it  is,  lord  Clarendon  was  mifinfotmed 
in  relation  to  his  death  i  for,  after  having  obferved  that  he  was 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds :  **  As  foon  as  his 
perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence  from  any 
noble  enemy,  the  clergy  that  attended  that  army,  profecuted  him 
with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable :  fo  that  by  their  barbarous 
ufage  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the  griet  of  all  that  knew 
him,  and  of  many  who  knew  him  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the 
reputation  he  had  with  learned  men."  From  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  noble  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot, 
that  he  was  fent  to  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in 
Arundel  caftle,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  it  by 
fir  William  Waller.  Wood  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  royal  oarty 
in  Chichefter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of  Chcy- 
nell  to  our  author,  as  a  fiiortening  of  his  days.  He  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  died  Jan.  30,  though  the  day  is  not  precifely 
known,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  defire,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Cheynell  appeared  at  his  fu- 
neral, and  gave  a  new  and  uncommon  inftance  of  his  zeal  and 
orthodoxy,  which  we  have  related  already  under  his  article. 

For  his  charafter  Wood  has  given  the  following :  *'  He 
was  a  moft  noted  philofopher  anil  orator,  and,  without  doubt, 
a  poet  alfo ;  and  had  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming 
fchifmatics  and  confuting  papifts,  that  none  in  his  time  went 
beyond  him.  He  had  alfo  very  great  (kill  in  mathematics. — 
He  was  a  fubtle  and  quick  difputant,  and  would  feveral  times 
put  the  king's  profcffiar  to  a  pufti.  Hobbes  of  Malmefbury 
would  often  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lufty  fighting  fellow,  that 
did  drive  his  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his 
own  party  fmart  back-blows  :  and  it  was  the  current  opinion  of 
the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,"  who  by  the 
way  was  his  moft  intimate  friend,  **  had  fuch  extraordinary 
clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk  or  Devil  were  to  be  con- 
verted, they  were  able  to  do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  little  ftaturc, 
but  of  great  foul :  which,  if  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life 
fpared,  might  have  done  incomparable  fecvice^  to  the  churcl^. 
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of  England."  But  a  much  greater  than  Wood,  even  the  greatf 
archbifhop  Tillotfon,  has  fpoken  of  him  in  the  higheil  terms 
imaginable :  **  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,"  fays  that 
eminent  prelate,  **  but  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers  to 
give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  edablifh  religion 
vpon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  for  a  focinian  9 
of  which  we  have  a  fad  inllance  in  that  incomparable  perfon 
Mr.  Chillirigworth,  the  glory  of  this  age  and  nation  :  who,  for 
no  other  caufe  that  1  know  of,  but  his  worthy  and  fiiccefsful 
attempts  to  make  chriilian  religion  reafonable,  and  to  difcover 
thofe  firm  and  folld  foundations  upon  which  our  faith  is  huilt^ 
has  been  requited  with  this  black  and  odious  chara£ler.  But^ 
if  this  be  focinianifm,  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds 
and  reafons  of  chriilian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a 
fatisfaftory  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  but 
that  all  confidcrate  and  inquifitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 
cnthufiafm,  muft:  be  either  focinians  or  atheifts."  Mr.  Locke 
has  alfo  fpoken  of  Chillingworth  in  a  manner  that  does  him  the 
higheil  honour.  In  a  fmall  tra£l,  containing  *^  Some  thoughts 
concerning  reading  and  (ludy  for  a  gentleman,"  after  having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  art  of  fpeaking  well  conGfts  chiefly  in  two  things, 
namely,  perfpicuity  and  right  reafoning,  and  propofed  Dr.Tillot* 
ion  as  a  pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearly^ 
he  adds  :  "  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafon- 
ing, without  which,  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expofe  the  fpeaker. 
And  for  attaining  of  this,  1  fhould  propofe  the  conftant  reading 
of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will  teach  both  perfpi- 
cuity and  the  way  of  right  reafoning,  better  than  any  book 
that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  defcrve  to  be  read  upon  that 
account  over  and  over  again ;  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  lus  ar- 
gument." 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  obferve,  that  beGdes  our  author's 
works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other  pieces 
of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet  printed. 
They  are  in  the  archiepifcopal  library  at  Lambeth,  among  the 
manufcripts  of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  purchafed  by  archbifliop 
Tenifon. 

CHIRAC  (Peter),  fir  ft  phyfician  to  the  french  king,  wa^ 
born  in  1650  at  Conques  in  Rouergue^  and  educated  for  the 
church ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  abbe  Chirac  fceming  more 
decided  in  favour  of  medicine,  he  became  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  Montpellicr  in  1682,  where  hb  afterward^  read  leflures 
for  five  years  with  great  fuccefs.  Marfhal  Noailles,  at  the  in* 
ilance  of  Barbeyrac,  then  the  moft  famous  phyfician  at  Mont* 
pellier,  gave  him  the  place  of  phyfician  to  the  army  of  Rouf- 
(jllon  in  1692.  The  army  being  attacked  with  th!e  dyfentcry 
the  following  j^car,  Chirac  was  extremelj  fuccefsful  in  his 
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treatment  of  the  people.  Tht  duke  of  Orleans  took  him  with 
Wm  to  Italy  in  1 706,  and  into  Spain  in  1 707.  Homberg  dy- 
ing in  1715)  that  prince>  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  made 
him  his  firit  phyfician;  and  on  the  death  of  Dodart  in  1730, 
he  had  the  fame  pod  to  Louis  XV.  This  great  phyfician  died 
the  nth  of  March  1732,  at  the  age  of  82.  Rochefort  and 
Marfeiiles  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  (kill ;  the  formed 
of  thefe  cities  in  the  epidemic  diftemper  known  under  the 
name  of  maladii  de  Siam ;  and  the  latter  during  the  raging  pef- 
tilence  in  1720.  While  in  favour  at  court  he  procured  fcft 
that  city  the  mod  able  phyficians,  the  moft  falutary  advice, 
and  the  moft  abundant  fuccours.  He  wrote,  i.  A  diifertatton 
on  wounds.     2.  Medicinal  diilertations  and  confultations. 

CHISHULL  (Edmund),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  man» 
was  the  fon  of  Paul  ChifhuU,  bible-clerk  of  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge ;  whom  Wood  fuppofes  to  have  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  there,  and  who  was  admitted  M.  A.  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Oxford,  1634.  Edmund  was  born  at  £y worth  in  Bcd^ 
fordfliire;  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifii  college,  Oxford'; 
took  the  decree  of  M.  A.  in  1693  ;  became  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege *,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  traveller's  place  from  thaj^  fo^ 
ciety.  He  failed  from  £ngland  Sept.  12,  1698;  and  arrived 
Nov.  19,  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  englifli  fac> 
tory  till  Feb.  10,  1701-2.  He  took  the  degree  of  S.  D.  in 
June  1705 ;  and  was  prcfented  by  John  Conyers,  efq.  in 
1708,  to  the  vicarage  of  Walthamftow  in  Eflex,  where  he 
died  May  18,  1733. 

He  publifhed  a  latin  difiertation,  De  nummis  quibufdam  i. 
Smyrnaeis  in  medicorum  honorem  percuflis,  fiibjoincd  to  Mead's 
Harveian  oration,  printed  in  1724,  410  ;  and  the  acknowledge- 
ments of  Mead  to  his  learned  friend  are  amply  and  elegantly  fct 
forth  in  a  preface  to  it.  Mead  alfo  gave  another  mark  of  his 
friendlhip  for  Chifhult,  after  his  death,  by  puflifliing,  in  1747, 
his  Travels  in«Turkey  and  back  to  England,  fol. 

CHOISEUL  (Stei»hen  Francis  DUc  de),  born  in  1719, 
and  died  in  1785.  After  having  been  ambaflador  at  Vienna, 
minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  entire  confidence  of  Louis  XV.  he  was  difgraced, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  confequence  in  his  retirement.  The  late 
king  of  Pruflia  ufed  to  call  him  tlie  coachman  of  Europe,  To 
his  dexterity  in  negotiation  was  partly  owing  the  peace  of  1763. 
He  experienced  me  common  lot  ot  all  whofe  talents  are  re- 
markably brilliant ;  much  good  has  been  faid  of  him,  and  much 
ill.  But  his  bittercft  enemies  coyld  never  deny  that  he  had  ^ 
ftrong  underftanding,  and  was  diligent  in  bufinefs ;  that  he 
poflened  the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  charaders  of  men,  and 
of  taking  advantage  of  events.    The, men  of  Jetters  and  poets 
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that  were  pcnfioned  by  him  have  paioted  him  In  glowing  co^ 
lours,  as  the  mod  magnanimous  of  mankind ;  while  fuch  as 
had  no  (hare  in  his  bounties  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  this 
praife,  by  cenfuring  his  adminiftration  for  the  want  of  oecono- 
my.  But,  if  he  was  fometimes  laviih  of  the  public  money,  he 
certainly  was  not  fparing  of  his  own.  From  whence  we  may 
concludci  that  generofity  was  a  virtue  to  which  he  was  naturally 
inclined. 

CHOISI  (Frances  Timoleon  de),  prior  of  St.  Lo,  and 
dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  one  of  the  forty  of  the  frcnch 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  famous'  for  playii^g  in  a  fuperior  manner  at  chefs.  The 
snarquis  d'O,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  who  thought  him* 
felf  a  mailer  of  that  game,  determined  to  try  his  ilrength  with 
him.  Cboifi  had  not  only  the  addrefs  to  let  him  win,  but  the 
(liU  greater  of  fceming  to  defend  himfelf  with  his  utmoft  abi^ 
lity.  The  mjniftcr  thenceforward  attached  himfelf  to  his  adr 
verfary,  found  he  had  talents  for  bufinefs,  employed  him  in  fe* 
veral  fecret  negotiations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  making 
of  his  fortune.  The  abbe  de  Choifi,  hi$  grandfon,.  received  a 
good  education  y  but  his  ir^otber  foon  fpoiled  him  by  exceflive 
zondnefs.  His  youth  was  pailbd  in  a  difordcrly  manner.  It  is 
very  true  that  he  fpent  fomc  years  in  grcaj  libcrtinifm  at  an  ef- 
tate  near  Bourges  ^  but  it  is  not  true  that  while  he  led  this  life 
he  wrote  his  EccleGaftical  Hiftory,  as  we  are  told  by  Voltaire, 
who  often  facrifices  truth  10  a  bon  mot.  The  firft  volume  pf 
tliat  work  appeared  in  1703.  The  abbe  ChoiG  was  then  near 
upon  60  :  it  would  have  been  diificult  for  him  to  have  retained 
to  that  age  the  graces  and  figure  neceifary  for  playing  fuch  ^ 
part  as  that.  In  1685  he  was  fent  in  quality  of  ambalTador  to 
the  king  of  Siam,  who  had  fome  thoughts  of^turning  chriftian. 
The  abbe  de  Choifi  got  himfelf  to  be  ordained  prieft  in  th« 
Indies  by  the  afoftolical  vicar.  He  died  the  2d  of  0£lober 
1724,  at  Paris,  aged  81.  The  vivacity  of  hi$«chara£ler,  th(: 
charms  of  his  wit,  his  gentlenefs  and  urbanity  caufed  him  to  be 
liiqre  carcflcd  perhaps  than  eftcemerf.  This  author  was  not 
}ea|:ned  ^  and  he  was  very  far  from  w^anting  to  be  thought  fo» 
A  proof  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  artlefs  account  he  gives  to 
one  of  his  friends,  of  his  convcrfations,  or  rather  of  his  filenc^ 
with  the  learned  midionaries  whom  he  found  on  his  embafly  tq 
Siam  :  *'  I  have,'*  faid  he,  *'  a  place  of  liftener  in  their  mcet^ 
ings,  and  I  there  obferve  a  great  modefty,  and  flicw  no  itch  foy 
fpeaking.  When  the  ball  naturally  comes  to  me,  and  I  feel 
myfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  hand,  then  } 
^Ilow  myfelf  to  be  forced  tq  take  a  part,  and  I  fpeak  in  a  low 
yoice,  modefl:  in  my  tone  as  well  as  in  my  word§.  This  has  an 
pdmir<ible  e^cif^  ^  and  often  when  I  fay  nothipg,  it  is  tl^Qugl^ 
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Aftt  I  do  not  choofe  to  talk :  whereas  the  true  rcafon  of  my  filcnce 
is  a  profound  ignorancei  which  it  is  as  well  to  conceal  from  the 
;^  eyes  of  others."  Of  his  works  we  may  mention,  i.  Journal  of 
the  "iroyage  to  Siam,  4to.  and  lamo.  Ihis  work,  written  in  an 
eafy  ftyle,  lively  and  abounding  in  entertainment,  is  fometimes 
dehcient  in  point  of  truth;  it  is  befides.very  fuperficial,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  his  books.  2.  The  life  of  David,  4to.  and  thai  of 
Solomon,  lamo*  with  an  interpretation  of  the  pfalms  and  the 
difcrepances  between  the  hebrew  and  the  vuigate.  3.  The  hif- 
tory  of  France  during  the  reigns  of  St.  Louis,  Philip  of  Valois, 
king  John,  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  in  5  vols.  4to.  re- 
printed in  1750,  4  vols.  lamo.  4.  The  imitation  of  J.  C. 
tranflated  into  frcnch.  I'he  firft  edition  was  dedicated  to  ma* 
dame  Maintenon,  with  the  motto :  Audi,  filia,  &  vide,  &  in- 
clinaauremtuam,  &  concupifcet  rex  decoremtuum.  This  was 
omitted  tn  the  fecond  edition  on  account  of  the  commentaries 
it  occafioned.  5.  An  eccleriaftlcal  hiftory,  in  11  vols*  4to. 
6.  Memoirs  for  the  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  2  vols.  lamo,  7. 
Memoirs  of  the  countefs  des  Barres,  1736,  i2mo.  This  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  author's  youth.  8.  Four  di- 
alogues on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  on  the  being  of  God,  on 
providence,  and  on  religion ;  1684,  lamo.fincc  reprinted  in  1768. 
CHOUL  (GuiLLAUME  Du),  a  gentleman  of  Lyons,  bailifof 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  travelled  over  Italy  for  improving 
himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  is  known  by  a  fcarce 
and  excellent  treatife  of  the  Religion  and  Caftrametation  of  the 
antient  Romans*  This  fmgular  work  of  antiquities  is  remark- 
able, elpecially  for  its  fecond  part,  which  treats  of  the  manner 
of  pitching  and  fortifying  the  camps  ufed  by  the  Romans,  of 
their  difcipline  and  their  military  exercifes.  It  has  been  tranf- 
lated into  latin  and  italian.  The  former,  Amft.  1685,  4to.  the 
other  Lyons>  1 559,  fol :  both  editions  are  fcarce,  but  lefs  fo  than 
the  french  original,  Lyons  1556,  though  not  fo  well  executed* 
.  CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of  Guftavus 
Adolphus  the  Great,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1626  \  and  has  at  leafl; 
been  as  famous  as  her  father  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded 
bim  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  1633,  and  governed 
it  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  1654;  when  ftierefigned 
at  in  favour  of  her  coufm  Charles  Guftavus,  Some  time  be- 
fore her  refignation,  Anthony  Macedo,  a  jefuit,  was  chofen  by 
John  IV.  king  of  I?ortugal,  to  accompany  the  ambaffador  he 
fent  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chnftina ;  and  the  jefuit  pleafed 
this  princefs  fo  highly,  that  {he  fecrctly  opened  to  him  the  de- 
fjgn  flie  had  of  changing  her  religion-  3he  fent  him  to  Rome 
with  letters  to  the  general  of  the  jefuits )  in  which  flie  defired 
that  two  of  their  foeiety  might  be  difpatched  to  her,  Italians 
l{y  nation,  an4  learned  men,  whp  ibould  take  anotlier  habit 
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that  (he  mi^ht  confer  with  them  at  more  cafe  upon  matters  eif 
religion.  Her  requeft  was  granted ;  and  two  jefuits  were  im- 
mediately fent  to  her,  viz.  Francis  Malines,  divinity  profeflSjr 
at  Turii^y  and  Paul  Cafatus,  profeiTor  of  mathematics  at  Rome', 
who  eaiilyeiiedled  what  Anthony  Macedo,  the  firft  confidant  of 
ber  delign,  had  begun.  She  then  retired  to  Rome ;  yet,  upoti 
the  death  of  Charles  Guftavus,  which  happened  in  l660)  re« 
turned  to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refume  the  government. 
But  this  could  not  be  admitted,  becaufe,  by  the  laws  and  con* 
ftitution  of  the  land,  roman  catholics  are  excluded  from  the 
crown  'j  and  therefore  fhe  confirmed  her  abdication  the  fame 
year,  refcrving  only  the  free  cxercifc  of  the  roman  catholic  re- 
ligion for  herfelf,  domeftics,  and  attendants,  in  cafe  (he  {hould 
afterwards  return  to  Sweden.  She  did  not  return,  but  died  at 
Rome  April  19,  1689,  aged  63. 

She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  parts,  and  as  uncommon 
learning ;  for  fhe  undcrftood  feveral  languages,  and  was  a  pcr- 
fe£l  miilrefs  in  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  faid  that  fhe  made  the 
greek  tongue  only  her  diverfion  at  leifure  hours;  and  that  the 
reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not  keep  her  from  her 
ferious  ftudies;  fo  fhe  tailed,  among  others,  Tacitus's  hiilory« 
fome  pages  of  which  ftie  read  conf^antly  every  day.  There  is 
a  letter  of  her's  extant  to  Bayle,  which  gives  us  no  fmall  idea  of 
her  literary  character.  As  delicate  however  as  her  majefty  was 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  and  as  fmcere  a  convert  as  (he  was 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  fhe  is  faid  not  to  have  been  over-rigid 
in  her  life  and  manners ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  books  have  been 
Written  of  her  intrigues.  ♦ 

CHRISTIE  (William,  M.  A.)  was  born  near  Montrofc 
in  Angus-ihire  1730,  and  educated  in  King's  college  Aberdeem 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  Hcenfed  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
bationer 5  but  not  having  intereft  to  procure  a  living  in  the  chdrch| 
he  accepted  of  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Montrofe,  where  he  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  eafy  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  teaching  the  claflics.  He  wrote  a  latin 
grammar,  and  an  introduftion  to  the  making  of  latin,  both  of 
which  are  well  efteemed.  He  died  at  Montrofe,  in  17741 
aged  44. 

CHRISTOPHERSON  (John),  a  learned  englifli  biftop, 
was  a  Lancaftire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  in  St.  John's  col- 
lege Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  firll  fellows  of  Trinity 
college  after  its  foundation  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  Shortly 
after  he  became  mafter  of  it,  and  in  1 554  was  made  dean  of 
Norwich.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  lived  abroad  in  a 
ftate  of  baniihment,  in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  tranilation  of  Philo  Jud?eus,  he  was  all  the  while  fupported 
by  his  eoUege ;  but  upon  queen  Mary's  facceeding  to  the  crown^ 
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«*tutn«a,  and  Wa«  madfc  Wfliop  of  Chichcfter.  He  13  faid  to 
have  died  a  little  before  this  queen.  He  tranflated  Philo  Ju- 
dseus  into  latin,  and  alfo  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftories  of  Eufebius^ 
Socrates,  Sossomen,  Evegrius,  and  Theodoret ;  but  his  ttanfla- 
tions  are  very  dcfeftive.  ValeCus  fays,  that  compared  with 
Rufinns  and  Mufculus,  who  had  tranflated  thcfe  hiftorians  be-» 
fore  him,  he  may  be  reckoned  a  diligent  and  learned  man  ) 
but  yet  that  he  is  very  far  from  deferving  the  charafter  of  a 
good  tranflator :  that  his  ftyle  is  impure  and  full  of  barbarifm  1 
diat  his  periods  are  long  and  perplexed ;  that  he  has  frequently 
afted  the  commentator,  rather  than  the  tranflator  5  that  he  ha^J 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure  j  that  he  has  tranfpofcd  the 
fenfe  of  times,  and  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftinfiioff 
^veit  of  chapters.  The  learned  Huet  has  paffcd  the  fame  ccii^ 
fure  on  him,  in  his  book  "  De  Interpretatione.'*  Hence  it  ii 
that  all  thofe  who  have  followed  Chriftopherfon  as  their  guidf* 
in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  and  depended  implicitly  upon  his  vcr- 
fions,  have  often  been  led  to  commit  great  faults  j  and  this  hzi 
happened  not  feldom  to  Baronius  among  others. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  ft 01c  philofopher,  was  bom  at 
Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia ;  and  was  riot  the  difciple  of  Zeno,  as 
fome  have  faid,  but  of  Cleanthes,  Zeno*s  fucceflbr.  He  had  a 
very  acute  genius,  and  wrote  a  great  many  books ;  above  7«o» 
as  we  are  told,  feveral  of  which  belonged  to  logic ;  for  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  care  to  cultivate  that  part  of  philofo- 
phy.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  39th  book  of 
logic  when  he  was  80  years  old  :  and  Lucian,  who  fought  out 
abfurdities  in  order  to  laugh  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridtcul«> 
ing  the  logical  fubtilties  of  this  philofopher.  The  great  num« 
ber  of  books  he  compofed  will  not  appear  fo  furprifing,  if  it  be 
confidercd  that  his  manner  was  to  write  feveral  times  upon  the 
fame  fubjcd  j  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head  $  to 
take  little  pains  in  corrcfting  his  works ;  to  crowd  them,  with 
an  infinite  number  of  quotations :  add  to  all  thefe  circum* 
ftances,  that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 
He  was  a  very  little  man ;  but  the  opinion  he  had  of  himfelf 
tvas  not  little.  He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes,  *•  Shew  me 
but  the  doftrines ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me,  and  all  I  want ;  I 
Ihall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf."  A  perfon  aflced  him  one 
day,  whom  he  fhould  choofe  for  a  tutor  to  his  fon  ?  "  Me,*'  an* 
fwered  Chryfippus ;  "  for,  if  I  knew  any  body  more  learned 
than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and  ftudy  under  him."  There  is  ano- 
ther apophthegm  of  his  preferved,  which  does  him  much  more 
honour  than  cither  of  thefe ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not 
fpurious.  Being  told  that  fome  pcrfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  *•  It  is 
no  matter,"  fjud  he,  «  I  will  live  fo,  that  they  fhall  not  be  be* 
Ucvfcd," 
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The  ftoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  Chtyfippus 
liad  colledied  to  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fceptical  hy- 
pothecs, that  he  could  not  afterwards  anfwer  them  himfelt; 
and  had  thus  furniihed  Carneades  their  antagonift  with  weapons 
againft  them.  This  has  been  imputed  to  his  vanity,  which 
trapfported  him  to  fuch  a  degrqe,  that  he  made  no  fcniple  of 
jacrificing  the  dodrines  of  his  fe£t,  for  the  fake  of  difplaying 
the  fubtlety  of  his  own  conceits.  The  glory  which  he  expect- 
ed, if  he  could  but  make  men  fay  that  he  had  improved  upon 
Arcefilaus  himfelf,  and  had  exprefTed  the  objections  of  the  aca- 
demics in  a  much  ftronger  manner  than  he,  was  his  only  aim. 
Thus  moft  of  the  contradictions  and  abfurd  paradoxes  which 
Plutarch  imputes  to  the  ftoics,  and  for  which  he  is  very  feverc 
vpoD  them,  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Chry fippus.  Plutarch 
barges  him  with  making  God  the  author  of  fin :  and  no  won- 
der ;  for  his  very  definition  of  God,  as  it  is  preferved  by  Cicero» 
ibews  that  he  did  not  diftingutfii  the  deity  from  the  univerfe : 
(o  that,  if  he  reafoned  confidently,  he  could  not  but  make  God 
die  author  of  moral  and  natural  evil.  He  thought  the  gods 
mortal,  and  even  afierted  that  they  would  really  perifh  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  world  :  'and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter^ 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con* 
ceming  the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded  with 
fo  many  obfcene  paiTages,  that  it  was  loudly  exclaimed  again  (I. 

It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs  that  the  itoics  had  not  much 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings  ;  for,  as  he  was  a  confi- 
derable  man  among  them, — fo  confiderable  as  to  eftablifb  it  in- 
tp  a  proverb,  that  *-*  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chry  fippus,  the 
porch  had  never  been," — it  gave  people  a  pretence  to  charge 
the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  fo  iiluftrious  a  member.  Ac-* 
cordingly  we  find  that  the  celebrated  authors  among  the  iloics, 
fuch  as  Seneca,  EpiCtetus,  Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very 
highly  of  Chryfippus,  yet  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  us  fee 
that  they  did  not  at  the  bottom  cordially  efteem  him. '  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  objection  brought  againft  his 
norals.  It  is  faid  that  the  only  fervant  he  kept  was  an  old 
voman  ;  fo  that  wc  will  prefume  he  was  chafte.  lie  was  alfo 
fober  and  temperate.  We  have  obfcrved,  that  he  applied  him- 
fclf  much  to  dialectics  \  but  the  progrefs  he  made  in  it  did  not 
amend  his  ityle.  Dionyiius  of  tlalicarnairus  quotes  him  as  an 
inftance  to  prove,  that  thofe  authors  who  are  perfectly  well 
(killed  in  logic,  do  not  well  obfexve  the  rules  of  grammar  con- 
cerning the  fituation  of  words. 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  univerfal  fcholar  5  being 
perfedly  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  antient  ^nd  mor 
dem  nqets,  with  hiftory,  &c.  He  wrote  upon  almoft  every 
fubje^9  and  even  condefcended  to  give  rules  for  the  edoC9tioi\ 
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pf  diUdren.  Quintilian  has*preferved  fome  of  his  maxims  up* 
on  this  point.  He  ordered  the  nurfcs  to  fing  a  certain  kind  of 
fongs,  and  advifed  them  to  choofe  the  moft  modeft.  He  wiihedt 
that>  if  it  werje  poflible,  children  might  be  nurfed  by  none  but 
•learned  women.  He  would  have  children  be  three  years  under 
the  care  of  their  nurfes ;  and  tliat  the  nurfes  (hould  begin  to  in- 
ilru£k  them  without  waiting  till  they  were  older ;  for  he  was  not 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  thought  the  age  of  ieven  years  fooa 
enough  to  begin.  Some  authors  relate^  that  Chryfippus  ufed  to 
take  hellebore,  in  order  to  incr^afe  the  ftrength  of  his  genius. 
He  died  in  the  143d  olympiad }  and  had  a  monument  created  ta 
him  among  thofe  of  the  illuftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatue 
was  to  be  leen  in  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  a  place  near 
Athens,  where  they  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  were  bu- 
ried a^  the  expence  of  the  public.  He  accepted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had 
done^  and  is  cenfured  for  it,  but  without  much  reafon^  bf 
Plvrtarch. 
,  CHRYSOLORAS  (Emakuel),  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
^ho  brought  the  greek  language  and  literature  into  the  Weil^ 
^as  born  at  Conft^ntinople,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  about  1355.  He 
>^as  of  confiderable  rank,  and  defcended  from  fo  antient  a  £i^ 
jnily  that  his  anceftors  are  iaid  to  have  removed  with  Conftaa- 
^inc  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  He  was  fent  ambaflador  into 
Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  'to  foUicit  affiftancc 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  here  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ri- 
jchard  II .  In  an  epiftle  which  he  wrote  at  Rome  to  the  empe- 
ror, containing  a  comparifon  of  antienc  and  modern  Romc^ 
he  fays  that  be  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  re- 
tinue. When  he  had  finiQied  this  embaiTy  in  fomewhat  more 
than  three  years,  he  returned  to  Conilantinople  j  but  afterwards, 
whether  through  fear  of  the  Turks,  or  for  the  fake  of  propagat- 
ing the  greek  learning,  left  it  again,  and  came  back  intp 
Italy.  This  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  about  1391.  He 
taught  greek  at  Florence  three  years,  and  had  Leonard  Aretia 
for  his  fcholar.  From  Florence  he  w^nt  to  Milan,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  emperor,  who  was  come  into  Italy,  and  refided  in 
;hat  city  \  and  while  he  was  here,  Galeatius  duke  of  Milan 
prevailed  with  him  to  accept  the  greek  profeflbrihip  in  the  unip 
»erfity  of  1  icinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his  fa- 
^ler.  Thi§  he  held  till  the  death  ot  Galeatius,  and  then  re.* 
fnoved  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  immediately 
followed.  Between  1406  and  1409  he  went  to  Rome,  upon 
an  invitation  from  LeonaT4  Aretin,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
fcholar^  bu^  w^s  theq  fecretary  to  pope  Gregory  XI(.  In 
J413  he  was  fent  into  Germany  by  pope  Martin  V*  ambaira<^ 
ipf  to  th^  emperpr  iSigif^mif^d,  along  with  cardinfd  ^ara^ella. 
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iff  order  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council ;  aikl 
Chryfoloras  and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Cotiftance.  After*^ 
wards  he  returned  to  his  own  emperor  at  Conftantinople,  b^ 
whom  he  was  fent  ambaflador  with  others  to  the  council  of 
Conftance ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council  he 
died.  His  death  happened  April  15)  1415*  He  was  buried  at 
Conftance;  and  a  handfome  nionument  was  ere£ted  over  him, 
with  an  infcription  upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 

CHRYS08T0M  (John),  fo  called  from  his  eloquence,  was 
horn  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  354.  His  father  Se- 
cundus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.  He  was  dcfigned  at  firft 
for  the  bar,  and  was  fent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  Libanius ; 
but  foon  quitted  all  thoughts  of  this,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the 
ehriftian  religion.  He  was  afterwards  baptized  by  Meletius, 
Und  ordained  by  that  bifhop  to  be  a  reader  in  the  church  of 
Antioch.  While  he  was  yet  yoUng,  he  formed  a  refolutlon  of 
entering  upon  a  monadic  life,  which  in  fpite  of  all  temon«* 
ftrances  from  his  mother,  hepurfued.  For,  about  3 74^  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  lived 
four  years  with  an  antient  hermit ;  then  retired  to  a  more  fe- 
cretpartof  the  defert,  andihut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which 
miferable  fituation  he  fpcnt  two  whole  years  more :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  fadings,  and 
<)ther  feverities,  he  wa^  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to  his  old 
way  of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  381,  and  now  began 
to  compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces ;  fuch  as  thofe,  **  De 
facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  Stagy rium  monachum,"  and  fomc 
<rthcrs,  "adverfus  Judaios,  Gentiles,  &c.'*  Five  years  after  he  was 
ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian,  which  office  he  adorned  fo  very 
highly,  and  acquitted  himfelf  iq  with  fo  much  reputation,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Neftarius  biftiop  of  Condanttnople,  which 
happetied  in  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon  to  fill  that 
fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  obliged  to  employ  all 
his  authority,  and  even  toufe  fome  ftratagem,  before  he  could 
feducc  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  Antioch,  where 
he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration  and  efteera.  He  fent  in  the 
mean  time  a  mandate  to  Theophilus  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  to 
come  and  confecrate  Chryfoftom  biihop  of  Conftantinople ; 
which  was  done  in  398,  notwithftanding  the  fecret  and  envious 
attempts  of  Theophilus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  nej 
fooner  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople,  than  that 
fiery  zeal  and  ardour,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  bc^ 
gan  to  be  trouWeforae ;  being  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if 
pofiible,  a  general  reformation  of  manners.  With  this  difpo- 
iition  he  fell  firft  upon  the  clergy^  at  thepropcceft  order  to  be« 
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fin  mih ;  and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  efpecially  the  coiuw 
tiers,  whom  he  foon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal  coa« 
fined  altogether  within  the  precinfts  of  Conftantinoplc ;  it  ex* 
tendeH  to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  cauGng  to  be  de« 
irtoHflied  fome  temples  and  ftatues  in  Phocnicb. 

In  400  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requeft  of  the  clergy  of 
Ephefus  *,  and  fettled  fome  dtforders,  which  had  been  occa-* 
£oned  in  that  church  by  the  turbulent  and  unquiet  fpirit  of  its 
managers.  But  while  ne  was  here,  a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plot- 
ting againft  kim  at  home.  For  Severian  bifhop  of  Gabala,  to 
whom  Qiryfoftom  had  committed  the  care  of  his  church  in  his 
^fence,  had  taken  great  pains  to  infinuate  himielf  into  the  fsu 
vour  of  the  nobility  and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence,  and 
to  his  difadvantage.  He  nad  even  formed  a  confederacy  againii; 
him  with  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria;  t^ 
which  confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  par- 
ty, for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  chiefly,*  the  em« 
l^eror  was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theophilus  from  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  and  have  hihi  depofed  from  his 
bifhopric.  Theophilus,  who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportu-i 
nity  to  ruin  him,  came  immediately  to  Conftantinoplc,  and 
brought  feveral  egyptian  bifhops  with  him.  Thofe  of  AfiaaUb, 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinoplo 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  arrived ;  but,  inftead  of  taking 
lip  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Chryfoftom,  as  was  ufual^  ho 
had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  emprefs's  palace.  Here  ho 
called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges ;  but  Chryfoftom  ex- 
tepicd  againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  tho 
Council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  accountable  to  ftrangers  for 
any  fuppofed  mifdemeanour,  but  only  to  the  bifhops  of  his  owi% 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Theophilus  neverthelefs  held 
a  fynod  of  biihops,  where  he  fummoned  Chryfoftom  to  appear, 
to  anfwer  to  29  articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been 
preferred  againft  him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  bifliops  and 
two  priefts  to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though 
he  was  very  ready  to  fubmic  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofo 
who  ihould  be  regularly  afTembled,  and  have  a  legal  right  to 
judge  him,  yet  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  be  judged  hy^him  and 
nis  fynod :  this  refufal  he  perlifted  in  four  feveral  times,  and 
was  in  confequence  depofed. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  403.  The  news  of 
his  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread  about  Conftantinoplc,  than 
all  the  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to 
be  banifhed  :  the  people  were  determined  to  detain  him  by  force. 
In  three  days^  however,  to  prevent  any  further  diftuibance,  he 
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fanrendered  hunlelf  to  thofe  who  Had  orders  to  feize  Unl^  anA 
was  conduced  by  them  to  a  fmall  town  in  Bithynia,  which  was 
appointed  for  the  refidencc  of  his  kmiflimcnt.  His  departure 
made,  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever :  they  prayed  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  5  they  even  threatened  him  5 
and  Eudoxiawas  fo  frightened  with  the  tumult,  that  (he  herfelf 
foUicited  for  it^  He  was  immediately  recalled,  and  now  all  his 
troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an  end  :  but,  alas !  new  ftorms  were 
fifing  againit  him.  The  emprcfs,  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  had  ere£led  a  ftatue  near  the  church ;  and  the  people,  ca 
4o  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  public  games  before  it. 
This  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent ;  and  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  far 
from  being  extinguifhed  by  his  late  misfortunes,  urged  him  to 
preach  againft  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe 
provoked  the  emprcfs,  who  ftill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him  i 
and  made  her  refolve  once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his 
Uihopric.  Some  fay,  that  the  fainr  irritated  her  highnefs  not 
a  little,  as  fooh  as  he  was  apprized  of  her  machinations  againfl: 
him,  by  beginning  one  of  his  fermons  with  thefc  remarkable 
words :  **  Behold  the  furious  Herodias,  infilling  to  have  the 
head  of  John  Baptift  in  a  charger  !"  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod 
of  bifliops  was  immediately  afTembled,  who  made  very  (hort 
work  of  depofing  himj  fmce,  as  they  alleged,  he  ftood  already 
depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  fentence  given  againft  him; 
which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  revcrfed,  nor  himfelf  re-cfta* 
blifhed  in  his  fee,  in  that  legil  and  orderly  manner  which  the 
canons  required.  In  confequence  of  that  judgment,  therefore,  tlie 
emperor  forbade  him  to  enter  the  church  any  more,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  baniflied.  His  followers  and  adherents  were  nowinfult- 
cd  and  perfecuted  by  the  foldiery,  and  ftigmatized  particularly  by 
the  nick-name  of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  ftrong  party 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laft  degree, 
and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelvcs  in  his  deft  nee :  butt 
he  chofe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  hanifliment^ 
than  be  the  unhappy  caufe  of  a  civil  war  to  his  country ;  an4 
therefore  furrendcred  himfelf  a  fecond  tirne  to  thofe  who  were 
to  have  thecareof  him.  He  fet  out  in  June  404,  under  a  guard 
of  foldiers,to  Nicca ;  where  he  did  not  make  any  long  (lay,  but 
purfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deitined  place  of  his  ba- 
nilhment,  at  which  he  arrived  in  September.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  very  day  Chryfoftom  left  Conftantinople,  the  great 
church  was  fet  on  fire  and  burnt,  together  with  the  palace, 
which  almoft  adjoined  to  it,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame 
year  there  fell  hail-ftones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  that  did  con- 
fiderable  damage  to  the  town  :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  emprefs  Eudoxia.  All  thefe  accidents  were 
conCdcrcd  by  the  partifans  of  Cbryfoftom>  as  fo  many  jwdge-: 
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»ittA%  firoa  heaven  upon  the  placiSy  as  if  the  high  majefty  of 
heaven  was  concerned,  upon  every  flight  and  frivoioiis  oocafion^ 
to  interpofe  itfelf  in  our  petty  fqaabblcs  here  below. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armeniaf  whofe  fituation  was  remark^ 
ably  barren,  unpleafant,  wild,  and  inbofpitable :  fo  that  Chry- 
follom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  re&dence  frequently^ 
on  ^iccount  of  the  incurfions  which  were  made  by  the  barbarous 
nations  around  him.  He  did  not  however  negle£i  liis  epifcopal 
funfkions ;  but  fent  forth  priefts  and  monks  to  preach  the  gofpel 
to  the  Goths  and  Pcrfians,  and  to  take  care  of  the  churches  of 
Armenia  and  Fhcenicia.  His  enemies,  not  yet  fatiatcd  with  re-» 
venge,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation^ 
wretched  ask  was :  and  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  hint 
fent  to  Pityus,  a  moft  defert  region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upoa 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea«  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
and  the  hard  ufag.e  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,  who  were 
conduding  him  thither,  bad  fuch  an  effecl  upon  him,  that  he 
was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His 
death  happened  in  417.  Afterwards  the  wcftern  and  eaftem 
churches  were  divided  about  him  :  the  former  holding  him  in 
great  veneration,  while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bifliop  ex- 
communicated. But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about 
five  months  after,  the  caftern  churches  grew  foftened  by  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat,  about  30  years  after,  his  bones 
were  removed  to  Conftantinople,  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of 
the  holy  apoftles,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imaginable. 
The  works  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  beea 
cdleded  in  feveral  editions  :  the  beft  of  which  is  that  publifhed 
at  Paris*  under  the  care  and  infpe£lion  of  Bernard  Montfaucoxi^ 
a  bcnedi£kine  monk,  in  1718. 

CHUBB  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Eaft-Harnham,  a  fmatt 
village  near  balifbury,  Sept.  29,  1679.  His  father,  a  maltfter, 
dying  when  he  was  young,  and  the  widow  having  three  more 
children  to  maintain  by  her  labour,  he  received  no  other  educa- 
tion than  being  inftruded  to  read  and  write  au  ordinary  hand. 
At  15  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salisbury  ;  and,  when 
his  term  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to  ferve  his  mailer 
as  a  journeyman.  But  glove-making  being  prejudicial  to  his 
eyes,  which  it  feems  were  always  weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a 
talloW'^chandler,  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  as  a  companion  and 
fbar^r  with  him  in  his  own  bufinefs  i  and  thus,  in  his  younger 
days,  obtained  an  honeft  livelihood  by  Jiis  labour.  Mean  while, 
being  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
i he  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  know- 
ledge as  could  be  acquired  from  engllfh  books  \  for  to  latin, 
greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages,  he  always  remained  a 
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jlraager.  Hence  he  became  tolerablir  verfed  in  aailiematicil 
geography,  and  many  other  branches  o/fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  ^ftudy  ;  and  it  Is  fatd 
that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Salifbury,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  dire£tion  of  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  debating  upon 
religious  fubjeds.  Here  the  fcriptures  are  reported  to  have 
been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  commentator  i  and  every 
man  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  all  points  freely,  and  with- 
oixt  referve.  About  this  time  the  controvexfy  upon  the  Trinity 
was  carried  on  very  warmly*  between  Clarke  and  Waterland  ; 
and  falling  under  the  coghizance  of  this  theological  afiembly, 
Chubb,  at  the  requeft  of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged 
his  fentiments  about  it,  in  a  kind  of  difiertation :  which,  aner 
it  had  undergone  fome  correction,  appeared  to  the  world,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  The  fupremacy  of  the  Father  aflerted,  &c.  A 
literary  produ&ion  from  One  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education 
will  always  create  wonder,  and  more  efpecially  when  it  is  ac- 
companied with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.  This  piece  of  Chubb's 
jhewed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  as  well  as  great  perfpicuity 
and  corre£lnefs  in  writing ;  fo  that  he  began  to  be  confidered, 
and  indeed  very  defervedlv,  as  one  much  above  the  ordinary 
fizeof  men.  Hence  Pope,  m  a  letter  to  his  friend  G^y,  was  led 
to  a(k  him,  if  he  had  '^  feenor  converfed  with  Mr.  Chubb,  who 
js  a  wonderful  phenomenon  of  Wiltfliire  ?"  and  fays,  in  relation 
to  a  quarto  volume  of  tra£ts,  which  were  printed  afterwards,  that 
he  had  ^'  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  admiration  of  the 
writer,  though  not  always  with  approbation  of  his  do£trine.'' 

Chubb  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
•fpread  far  and  wide ;  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity  pro- 
cured him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  introduced  him 
to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  eminence 
and  letters  ',  by  whofe  generofity  and  kindnefs  he  was,  as  it  is 
,.  prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome  fort,  independent 
of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ufed,  at  his  hours  of  retirement,  to 
refrelh  himfelf  from  the  fatigues  of  bulinefs  with  his  converfa- 
tion.  Chubb  was  indeed  pretty  generally  carefled ;  for  nobody 
fufpefled  as  yet,  to  what  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fufier  his 
reafoning  faculty  to  carry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many 
years  with  (ir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  tempted 
to  it  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel  allowance  ;  but,  fond  of  contem- 
plation, retired  to  his  friend  at  Salifbury,  where  he  fpent  his 
days  in  reading  and  writing.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
though  he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a 
plcafure  in  afliiting  at  the  trade ;  which,  by  the  death  of  his 
partner,  had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  iaft  pieriod 
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of  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.     He  died,  as  he  had  l^ved,  a  (Ingle 
man,  at  Salifbury,  in  his  68th  year. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  po(lhumou3  works,  which 
he  calls  "  A  farewell  to  his  readers,"  from  which  we  may  fair- 
ly form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions :  *^  that  he  had  little  or 
no  belief  of  revelation ;  that  indeed  he  plainly  rejefls  the  jewifli 
revelation,  and  confequenrly  the  chriilian,  which  is  founded 
upon  it;  that  he  difclaims  a  future  judgement,  and  is  very  un^ 
certain  as  to  any  future  (late  of  exiftence ;  that  a  particular 
providence  is  not  deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  that  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty ;  &c.  &c." 
As  licentious  however  as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  way 
of  thinking,  he  never  was  cenfured  as  licentious  in  his  adtions ; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hai\ds,  ever 
appearing  in  his  life  and  converfation. 

CHUD LEIGH  (Lady  Mary),  a  very  philofophlc  and  poctid 
lady,  was  born  in  1656,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Le^ 
of  Winfloder  in  Devonfhire,  efq.  She  was  married  to  fir 
George  Chudleigh,  bart.  by  whom  (he  had  feveral  children  $ 
amohg  the  refl:  Eliza-Maria,  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life^ 
caufed  her  mother  to  pour  out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intituled, 
**  A  Dialogue  between  Lucinda  and  Marifla."  She  wrote  ano- 
ther poem  called,  **  The  Ladies  Defence,"  occafioned  by  an 
angry  fermon  preached  againfl  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many 
others,  were  colleded  into  a  volume^  and  printed  a  third  time 
in  1722.  She  publifhed  alfo  a  volume  of  eflays  upon  various 
fubje£ls  in  verfeand  profe  in  1710,  which  have  been  much  act" 
mired  for  a  delicacy  of  ftyle.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  ele£^refs  and  duchefs  dow* 
ager  of  Brunfwick ;  on  which  occaHon  that  princefs,  then  in 
her  80th  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epiftle. 

This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  other  things,  as  tragedies^ 
operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved 
in  her  family.  She  died  in  1 7 1  o, .  in  her  55th  year.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  underftanding,  and  made  the 
latter  fubfervient  to  the  former.  She  had  an  education  in 
which  literature  feemed  but  little  regarded,  being  taught  no 
other  than  her  native  language ;  but  her  fondnefs  for  books, 
great  application,  and  uncommon  abilities,  enabled  her  to  figure 
among  the  literati  of  her  time.  *But  though  {he  was  perfefUy 
in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  (he  dedicated  fome  part 
of  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of  philofophy.  This  appears 
from  her  excellent  eiTays  upon  knowledge,  pride,  humility,  life, 
death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  fclf-love,  juftice,  angef,  calumny, 
friendfliip,  love,  avarice,  folitude,  (in  which  to  fay  nothing  of 
her  manner  of  writing,  which  is  pure  and  elegant)  (he  discovers 
an  uncommon  degree  of  piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  nobbcon- 
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tempt  of  thofe  vanities  which  the  generality  of  both  fexes  fo 
much  regard,  and  fo  eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  WiNSTON),a  difllngurflied  cnglifli  gentle- 
man,  fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq.  of  Minthorn  in  Dorfetlhire, 
by  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  fir  Henry  Winfton  of  Stan- 
difton  in  Gloucefterfliire,  was  defcended  from  a  very  antient 
family,  and  born  at  Wooton  Glanville  in  Dorfetfhire,  as  fome 
fay,  but  according  to  Wood  at  London,  in  1620*  He  was  fent 
to  Sc.  John's  college  in  Oxford  when  he  was  fcarce  16  years  of 
age,  where  he  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  his  iludies ;  but^ 
on  account  of  the  civil  commotions  which  arofe  foon  after^ 
^nras  obliged  to  leave  the  univerfity  before  he  had  taken  a  degree. 
He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  King,  for  which  he  fufFered  fe- 
verely  in  his  fortunes ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  (Ir 
John  Drake  of  Afiie  in  Devonfliire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge 
in  that  gentleman's  houfe,  where  many  of  his  children  were 
born.  At  the  reftoration  he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn 
in  Dorfetfhire,  and  was  elected  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the 
parliament  which  met  in  May  8,  1661.  In  1663,  Charles  II. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  ibon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was,  for  his  known  love 
of  letters  and  converfation  with  learned  men,  elected  a  member 
of  it.  In  1664,  he  way  appointed  one  of  the  commiiHonerft 
of  the  court  of  claims  in  Ireland ;  and,  upon  his  return  from 
(hence,  conftituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green 
cloth.  Kotwithftanding  his  engagements  in  public  offices,  he 
found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  efTay  upon  the  hiftory 
of  England,  which  wa^  publiihed  in  folio,  1675  >  ^^  ^^  dedicated 
to  Charles  II ;  and  in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice^ 
that  having  ferved  his  majefty's  father  as  long  as  he  could  with 
his  fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfel^  with 
his  pen  :  and  he  frankly  owns,  that  he  confidered  his  work  as 
the  funeral  oration  of  that  deceafed  governnKnt,  or  rather,  as 
his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheofes  of  departed  kings.  We  are 
told  by  Wood,  that  diere  were  fome  parages  in  this  wbrk  aboot 
the  king's  power  of  railing  money  without  parliament,  which^ 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  members  then  fitting,  that  the  author 
had  them  cancelled  and  the  book  reprinted.  Wood  has  cen- 
fured  alfo  this  work  very  feverely.  "  In  the  faid  book,'*  fays 
he^  **  which  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  pf  all  the  kings 
of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather  than 
from  the  matter  therein."  Nicholfon  fpeaks  alfo  very  flightly. 
of  this  performance,  and  reprefents  it  as  "  only  giving  the  rea- 
der a  diverting  view  of*  the  arms  and  exploits  of  our  kings  down 
to  the  rciloration  in  1660." 

After 
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After  tiie  diflblution  of  the  parliament  in  1678,  he  was  dif- 
tniiTed  from  the  pod  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth,  much  againfl 
his  mailer's  wili»  who  reftored  him  again,  and  continued  him 
in  it  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his  oHice, 
and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour  from 
court,  during  the  (hort  reign  of  James  II;  and  having  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldeft  fon  raifed  to  the  peerage,  he 
departed  this  life,  March  26,  1688.  Befides  three  fons  and  as 
many  daughters,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  fir  Winfton  had 
feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who  lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft 
of  his  fons  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marl* 
borough,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak  largely  in  the  ncit  article. 
Arabella,  the  eldeft  of  his  children,  born  in  March  1648,  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  miftrefs  to  the 
duke,  afterwards  James  II.  by  whom  ihe  had  two  fons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldeft,  James  Fitz-James,  was  created  by 
his  father  duke  of  Berwick  :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter 
and  of  the  golden  fleece,  marflial  of  France,  and  grandee  of 
Spain  of  the  firft  clafs.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatcft 
officers  in  his  time  \  and  being  generaliflimo  of  the  armies  of 
France,  fell  by  a  cannon  fliot  at  the  fiege  of  Phniipft)urg  in 
1734.  Henry  Fitz  James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieutenant- 
general  and  admiral  of  the  french  gallies,  was  born  in  1673, 
and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married  fir  Henry 
Waldgrave  of  Cheuton,  arid  died  1730.  The  youngeft  daugh- 
ter was  a  nun :  but  afterwards  married  colonel  Godfrey,  by 
whom  {he  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL  (John),  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  prince  of 
the  holy  roman  empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Winfton  Chur- 
chill, and  born  at  Aftie  in  Devonftiire  on  Midfummer-day  in 
1650.  A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  inftrufted  him  in 
the  firft  principles  of  literature  ;  but  his  father,'  having  other 
views  than  what  a  learned  education  dForded,  carried  him  early 
to  court,  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  dUke  of 
^rk,  when  he  was  no  more  than  1 2  years  of  a^e;  He  had  a 
pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firft  dutch 
war,  about  i'666 ;  and  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to 
Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  befieged  by  the  Moors,  where 
he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  cultivated  attentively  the  fcience 
of  arms.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  attended  conftantly 
at  court,  and  was  greatly  refipeded  by  both  the  king  and  the 
duke.  In  167^  the  duke  of- Monmouth  commanding  a  body 
of  englifli  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  Churchill  at- 
tended him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers 
in  his  grace's,  own  regiment.  He  had  a  (h^re  in  all  the  anions 
,  of  that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  the  fiege 
of  Nimeguen,  diftinguifticd  himfelf  fo  much,  that  he  was  par- 
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ticularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  marflial  Turenne, 
who  be  (lowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  handfome  englifhman. 
He  (hone  out  alfo  with  fo  much  eclat  at  the  redu£lion  of 
Maeftricht,  that  the  french  king  thanked  him  for  his  behaviour  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  aifured  him  that  he  would  acquaint  his 
fovereign  with  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth^ 
on  his  return  to  England,  cold  the  king  his  father  how  much  he 
had  been  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  furc  to  gain  him 
preferment  at  home :  accordingly  the  king  made  him  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, and  foon  after  mafter  of  the  robes.  The  fecond 
dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again  obliged  to 
pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with  great  prudence 
and  circumfpe£bion  in  the  troublefome  times  that  ennied.  In 
1679,  when  the  duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from 
England  into  the  low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  .attended  him^ 
as  he  did  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fufitcred  to 
refide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him  \  and  think- 
ing it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addrefles  to 
Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  afterwards 
queen  of  Great-Britain,  This  young  lady*  then  about  2 1  years 
of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  both  for  her  perfon  and  wit, 
he  married  in  1681,  and  thereby  ftrengthened  the  intereft  he 
had  already  at  court.  In  1682  the  duke  of  York  returned  to 
London  ;  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland,  refolved 
to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe  he 
embarked  in  May,  but  unluckily  ran  upon  the  Lemon  Oar,  a 
dangerous  fand,  that  lies  about  16  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  where  his  (hip  was  lo(l,  with  fome  men  of  quality, 
and  upwards  of  1 20  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was  particu- 
larly careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafety,  and  took  him  into  the 
boat  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  1  he  iirft  ufe  made  by  his 
royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned  to  court,  was  to 
obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite ;  who,  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  Dec.  i,  1682,  was  created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland, 
and  alfo  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  troop  of  guards.  He 
was  continued  in  all  his  pods  upon  the  coming  of  James  11.  to 
the  crown,  whofent  him  alfo  his  ambaffador  to  France  to  notify 
his  .iccelhon.  On  his  return,  he  a(rift.ed  at  the  coronation  in 
April  1685  ;  and  May  following  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
hv  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge  in  the  county  of 
Hertford. 

In  June,  being  then  Heutenant*general  of  his  majefty's 
fofces,  he  vas  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprefs  Monmouth's 
rebellion  ;  which  he  did  in  a  month's  time,  with  an  inconfidera- 
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bic  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the  duke  himfelf  prifoncr.     He 
wa8  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  at  his  return  from  this 
viftory ;  but  foon  difcerncd,  as  it  is  faid,  the  bad  efFe£ls  it  pro- 
duced, by  confirming  the  king  in  an  opinion  that,  by  virtue  of 
a  (landing  army,  the  religion  and  government  of  England  might 
ealily  be  changed.     How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with  or 
oppofed  the  king,  while  he  was  forming  this  projed,  is  hardly 
known.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifing  or  executing:  the 
violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign:  on  the  contrary,  biihop 
Burnet  tells  us,  that  **  he  very  prudently  declined  meddling 
much  in  bufinefs,  fpoke  little  except  when  his  advice  was  afked, 
and  then  always  recommended  moderate  meafures.'*     it  is  faid 
he  declared  very  early  to  lord  Galway,  that  if  his  mafter  at- 
tempted to  overturn  the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  would  leave 
him ;  and  that  he  figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue 
this  nation  from  popery  and  flavery.     Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  he  remained  with  the  king,  and  was  entrufted  by 
him,  after  the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  in  1688.     He  at- 
tended king  James  when  he  marched  with  his  forces  to  oppofe 
the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  5000  mep ;  yet  the  earl  of 
Feverfliam,  fufpefting    his    inclinations,  advifed  the  king    to 
fcize  him.     The  king's  affeftion  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it ;  and  this  left  him  at  li- 
berty to  go  over  to  the  prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  J}ut 
without  betraying  any  poft  or  carrying  off  any  troops.     Who- 
ever confiders  the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to 
king  James,  muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the 
reToIution  of  leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Grange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  from  a  letter,  which  he  left  for  the 
king,  to  ihew  the  reafons  of  his  condu^,  and  to  exprefs  his 
grief  for  the  ftep  he  was  obliged  to  take. 

Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  cohfequence  of  his 
lordfhip's  folicitation,  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  took 
the  fame  ftep,  as  his  confort  the  princefs  Anne  did  alfo  foon 
after,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill  He  was  entrufted  in 
that  critical  conjun£lure  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  firft  to  re- 
aflemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
duce fome  lately  railed  regiments,  and  to  new  model  the  army, 
for  which  purpofe  he  was  invefted  with  the  rank  and  tirle  of 
lieutenant-general.  The  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being 
declared  king  and  queen  of  Kngland,  Kcb.  6,  1689,  lord 
Churchill  was  on  the  14th  fworn  of  their  privy  council,  and 
•ne  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king  j  and  on 
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the  pth  of  ApHl  following  raifed   to  the  dignity  of  carl  •£ 
Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.    He  affifted  at  the  co- 
ronation of  their  majeftieSy  and  was  foon  after  made  commander 
in  chief  of  the  englifh  forces  fent  over  to  Holland.    He  pre- 
Tided  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt,  April  15,  1689,  and  gave  fuch 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  {kill,  that  prince  Waldeck>  fpeaking 
in  his  commendation  to  king  William,  declared,  that ''  he  faw 
more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  generals  in  many 
years."    It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  William  commanded 
this    year    in    Ireland,    which    was  the  reafon   of    the  earl 
of  Marlborough's  being  at  the    head  of    the  englifii   troops 
;n  Holland;    where  he  laid  the   foundation  of   that    fame 
among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extended  all  over  Eu- 
rope.    He  next  did  great  fervices  for  king  William  in  Ireland, 
^y  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places  of  much  importance  ; 
in  all  which  he  ihewed  fuch  uncommon  abilities,  that,  on  his 
iiril  appearance  at  court  after  his  return,  the  king  was  pleafed 
to  fay,  that  *^  he  knew  no  man  fo  fit  for  a  general,  who  had 
feen  fo  few  campaigns."     All  thefe  fervices  notwithftanding 
did  not  hinder  his  being  difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner : 
for,  being  in  waiting  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
having  introduced  to  his  majefty  lord   George  Hamilton,  he 
was  fopn  followed  to  his  own  houfe  bv  the  fame  lord,  with  this 
fhort  and  furprifing  meffage,  "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  oc- 
pafion  for  his  fervices ;"  the  more  furpriGng,  as  his  majefty 
juft  before  had  not  difcovered  the  lead  coldnefs  or  difpleafure 
towards  him.     The  caufe  of  this  difgrace  is  not  even  at  pre- 
fent  known  i  but  only  fufpe<^ed  to  have  proceeded  from  his  too 
plofe  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  the  princefs  Anne.    This 
{trange  and  unexpe£led    blow   was  followed    by    one  much 
ftranger,  for  foon  after  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
high  treafbn ;  but  was  releafcd,  and  acquitted,  upon  the  whole 
being  difcovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  efle£ts  ox  a  vile 
con  1  piracy  againft  him. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  interefts  of  the  two 
courts  were  l^rought  tp  a  better  agreement,  king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy 
council;  and  in  June  1698,  appointed  him  governor  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordinary  compliment,  **  My 
lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all 
I  wi(h  to  fee  him."  He  continued  in  favour  to  the  king's 
death,  as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  juflices  during  his  abfence ;  namely,  July  16, 
1698  -,  May  31,  1699  ;  and  June  27,  1700.  As  foon  as  it  was 
difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  would  become 
the  occaGon  of  another  general  war,  the  king  fent  a  body  of 
troops  over  to  Holland^  and  made  lpr4  Marlborough  com* 
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mander  m  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alfo  ambaffador 
extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  their  high  mighti« 
nefles.  Upon  which  he  went  immediately  to  Holland.  The 
king  following,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  forces,  dined  with 
him  at  his  quarters  in  Sept.  1700 ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  lad 
favours  he  received  from  king  William,  who  died  the  8th  of 
March  following,  unlefs  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  him 
to  the  priiicefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death,  as  the 
fitteft  perfon  to  be  trufled  with  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About  a  week  after,  he 
was  ele£led  knight  of  the  mod  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and 
foon  declared  captain -general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in 
England  and  abroad;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent 
ovet  to  the  Hague  with  the  fame  character  that  he  had  the 
year  before.  His  ftay  in  Holland  was  very  ihort ;  only  juft  long 
enough  to  give  the  dates  general  the  neceflary  aflurances  of 
his  miftrefs's  fincere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan  that  had  for« 
metly  been  fettled.  The  dates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that 
he  propofed,  and  made  him  captain-general  of  all  their  forces^ 
appointing  him  100,000  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  retuni  to  England^  he  found  the  queen's  council  al- 
ready divided ;  fome  being  for  carrying  on  the  war  as  auxi- 
liaries only,  others  for  declaring  againd  France  and  Spain  im- 
piediately,  and  fo  becoming  principals  at  once.     The  earl  of 
Marlborough  joined  with  the  latter ;  and  thefe  carrying  their 
point,  war  was  declared  May  4,  1 702,  and  approved  afterwards 
py  parliament,  though  the  Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared. 
The  earl  took  the  command  June  20  ;  and  difceming  that  the 
dates  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places  which  the  enemy  held 
on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and  seducing  them. 
Accordingly,  in  this  (ingle  campaign,  he  made   himfelf  mader 
of  the  cadles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts*  the  towns  of  Vcnlo, 
Ruremond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  together  with  the  city  and  citadel 
of  Liege;  which   lad  was  taken  fword  in  hand.     Thefe  ad- 
vantages were  confiderable,  and  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the 
dates  ;  but  they  had  like  to  have  been  of  a  very  ftiort  date  :  for, . 
the  army  feparating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  Nov.  3,  the 
earl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  paflage  by  water,  by  a  fmall 
party  of  30  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres ;  but  it  being 
towards  night,  and  the  earl  infidin^  upon  an  old  pafs  given  to 
his  brother,  and  now  out  of  date,  was  fufFered  to  proceed,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they  were  in  the  utmod  confterna- 
tton  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.     The  winter  ap- 
proaching, he  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  in  London 
Nov.  28.   The  queen  had  been  complimented  fomc  time  before 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  or)  the  fuccefs  of  her*  arms  in 
f  landers  $  in  confequence  of  which^  there  had  been  a  public 
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thankfgiving  Nov.  4^  when  her  majefty  went  in  *great  (late  to 
St.  Paul's.  3oon  after  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
waited  upon  him  with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ^  and  Dec  2^ 
her  majedy  declared  her  intention  in  council  of  creating  him  a 
duke  :  which  ihe  foon  did,  by  the  title  of  marquis  of  BUndford^ 
and  duke  of  Marlborough.  She  likewife  added  a  penfion  of 
5000].  per  ann.  out  of  the  poft-ofiice,  during  her  own  life,  and 
fent  a  melTage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  (ignifying  her  defir^ 
that  it  might  attend  the  honour  fhe  had  lately  conferred ;  but 
with  this  the  houfe  would  not  comply,  contenting  themfelvest 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her  mannei*  of 
rewarding  public  fervice,  but  declaring  their  inability  to,  npakc 
fuch  a  precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

^e  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  Feb.  8^ 
1703,  his  only  fon  the  marquis  of  Blandford  died  at  Cam-^ 
bridge,  at  the  age  of  18.  This  very  affli£ling  accident  did  no( 
however  long  retard  him  \  but  he  paiTed  over  to  Holland,  a;id 
arrived  at  the  Hague  March  6.  The  nature  of  our  worK  will 
not  fuffer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  zGts  in  which  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  lufficient  to  fay,  that,  nu- 
merous as  they  were,  they  were  all  fuccefsful.  The  French 
had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders,  in  the  low-countries, 
and  in  that  part  of  Germany  which  the  eleflor  of  Cologti 
had  ppt  into  their  han^s  \  and  prodigious  preparations  were 
made  under  the  moil  experienced  commanders :  but  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled  them  all.  When  the 
campaign  was  over,  his  grace  went  to  Dufl'eldorp  to  meet  the 
late  en^perqr,  then  ftyled  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain, ^ho  made 
him  a  prefent  of  a  rich  fword  from  his  fide,  with  very  high 
compliments  ^  and  then  returning  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very 
ihort  ftay,  came  oyer  to  England.  He  arrived  0£l.  13,  1703  ; 
and  foon  after  king  Charles,  whom  he  ^ad  accompanied  to  the 
Hague,  came  likewife  over  to  England,  and  arrixxd  at  Spithead 
the  day  after  chriftmas-day :  upon  which  the  dukes  of  Somerfet 
and  Marlborough  were  immediately  fent  down  to  receive  and 
conduct  him  to  Windfor.  In  January  the  ftates  defircd  leave 
pi  the  queen  for  the  duke  to  come  to  the  Haguf^;  which  being 
granted,  he  embarked  on  th^  15th,  and  pafled  oyer  to  Rotter- 
dam. He  went  immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  commu^ 
nicated  to  the  penfiouary  his  fenfe  of  thp  neceffity  there  was 
of  attempting  fomerhing  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the 
emperor  ;  whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utnipft  diftrefs, 
having  the  Bavarians  op  one  Cde,  apd  thf!  Hungarian  malcon- 
tents on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the  very  gates  cf 
Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him  to  maintain 
9  defenfive  war.  This  fcheme  being  approved  of,  and  the  plaq 
pf  it  adjVifted,  the  duke  returned  to  England  Feb.  14. 
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When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  April  8,  1704, 
he  embarked  for  Holland ;  where,  (laying  about  a  niontfa  to 
adjuft  the  neceflary  fteps,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  heait 
of  Germany ;  and  after  a  conference  held  with  prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  and  Lewis  of  Baden,  be  arrived  before  the  ftrong  en- 
trenchments of  the  enemy  at  ScheUenburg,  very  unexpe£iedly9 
on  June  2 1 ;  whom,  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  difpute,  he 
entirely  routed.    It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  emperor  wrote 
the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  acknowledging  his  great 
fervices,  and  oiFering  him  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire^ 
which  he  modeftly  declined,  till  the  queen  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  accept  of  it.    He  proftcuted  this  fuccefs,  and 
the  battle  of  Hochftet  was  fought  by  him  and  prince  Eugene, 
on  Auguft  2 ;  when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greateft 
part  of  them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander  marlhal 
Tallard  made  a  prifoner.     After  this  glorious  a£tion,  by  which 
the  empire  was  faved,   and  the  whole  eleflorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit  till  he  forced  the 
French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.     Then  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  laid 
fiege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince  Eugene  covered  it; 
but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  12th  of  November.     He  made 
a  tour-alfo  to  Berlin  ;  and  by  a^  (hort  negotiation,  fnfpended  the 
difputes  between  the  king  of  Pruflia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which 
he  gained  the  good  wiH  of  both  parties.     When  the  campaign 
was  over,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and,  Dec  14,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land.    He  brought  over  with  him  marihall  Tallard,  and  26 
other  oflBcers  of  diftinfii'on,  121   ilandardsi  and  179  colours, 
which  by  her  majeily's  order  were  put  up  in  Weftminfter-hall. 
He  was  received  by  the  queen  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem, 
9nd  had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.    Be* 
fides  this,  the  commons  addrefled  her  maiefty  to  perpetuate 
^he  memory  of  this  vidiory,  which  flie  did,  by  granting  Wood- 
fiock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.    This  was  confirmed  by  an  a£k  of  parliament,  which 
paired  pn  the  14th  of  March  following,  with  this  remarkable 
claufe,  that  they  ihould  be  held  by  tendering  to  the  queen,  her 
heirs  and  fuccefibrs,  on  Auguft  2,  every  year  for  ever,  at  the 
caftle  of  Windfor,  a  ftandard  Nirith  three  fleurs  de  lys  painted 
thereon.     Jan.  6,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city ;  and  Feb.  8, 
the  commons  addrefled  the  queen,  to  teftify  their  thanks  for  the 
wife  treaty  which  the  duke  had  concluded  with  the  court  of 
Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body  of  Pruflian  troops  were  fent  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  next  year,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 
yrith  a  deGgn  to  execute  foiy^e  great  fchemes,  which  he  had  been 
projefting  in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended  with 
fome  fuccefles,  i^rhich  would  have  made  a  confiderable  figure 
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in  a  campaign  under  anr  other  general,  but  are  fcarcely  worth 
inentionipg  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded.  He 
could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main  projedi,  on  account  of 
the  impediments  he  met  with  from  the  allies,  and  in  this  refped 
was  greatly  difappointed.  The  feafon  for  adion  being  over, 
be  made  a  tour  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover. 
At  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
new  emperor  Jofeph,  who  prefcnted  him  with  the  principality 
of  Mindelheim  c  at  the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  contrad^  for  the 
Fruflian  forces :  and  at  the  thirds  he  reftored  a  perfe£l  har- 
xnony,  and  adjufted  every  thing  to  the  eleflor's  fatisfadion. 
After  this,  he  returned  to  the  league,  and  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England.  Jan.  7, 
the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a  refolution,  to  thank  his  grace 
of  Marlborough,  as  well  for  his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  hi9 
great  fervices  ;  but  notwithftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared 
^at  there  was  a  ftrpng  party  formed  againft  the  war,  and 
fteps  were  taken  to  cenfure  and  difgrace  the  condufl  of  the 
^uke. 

AU  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  yearns  cam« 
paign  more  fuccelsful  (han  the  former,  the  duke,  m  the  be? 
ginning  of  April  1706,  embarked  for  Holland.  This  year  the 
Kimous  battle  of  Ramilies  was  fought,  and  won  upon  May  12^ 
being  Whitfunday.  The  duke  was  twice  here  in  the  utmoft 
danger^  once  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a 
cannon-fhot,  which  took  off  the  head  of  colonel  Bingfield,  a$ 
he  was  holding  the  ftirrup  for  him  to  remount.  The  adr 
vantages  gained  by  this  viftory,  were  fo  far  improved  by  the 
vigilance  and  wifdom  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  Bruflels,  Mech- 
Ihi,  and  even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Cha?lcs 
without  a  (troke ;  and  Oudenard  furrendered  upon  the  firft 
fummons.  The  citv  of  Antwerp  folio w-cd  this  example ;  and 
riius,  in  the  fhort  Ipnce  of  a  fortnight,  the  duke  reduced  all 
Brabant,  and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  king  Charles.  He  afterwards  took  the  towns  of 
Ofteud,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth.  The  forces  of  the 
allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being  about  to  feparate,  his 
grace  went  to  the  Hague  0£b.  16,  where  the  propofals,  which 
France  had  made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
cleflor  of  Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  miuiflers  of  the  allies,  after  which  he  embarked 
for  England,  Nov.  15. 

He  arrived  at  London,  Nov.  18,  1706;  and  though  at  this 
time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft  him  at  court,  yet  the 
great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation,  and  the  perfonal  efteeni 
the  queen  always  had  for  him,  procured  him  an  univerfal  good 
reception.     The  houfc  of  commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the 
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queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  generalj  and  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborou^'s  (hare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeit 
terms  poflTible ;  and  the  day  after  unanimoufly  voted  him  their 
thanks,  as  did  the  lords.  They  went  ftill  fartner;  for,  Dec.  17^ 
they  addreiled  the  queen  for  leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  to  fettle 
the  duke's  honours  upon  the  male  and  female  iflue  of  his 
daughters.  This  was  granted ;  and  Blenheim-houfe,  with  the^ 
manor  of  Wooddock,  was,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  duchefs» 
upon  whom  they  were  fettled  in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  honours.  Two  days  after  this,  the  ftandards 
and  colours  taken  at  Ramilies  being  carried  in  ftate  dirough 
the  city,  in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  the  duke  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  lord-mayor,  which  he  did.  The  lafl: 
day  of  the  year  was  appointed  for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and 
her  majedy  went  in  ftate  to  St.  Paul's ;  in  which  diere  was 
this  fmgularity  obferved,  that  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving 
within  the  year.  Jan.  17,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  tne  queen,  in  which  they  fignified,  that  as  her  ma- 
jefty  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and  as  die  houfe 
of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  honours,  fo 
they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  provifion  for  the  more  ho- 
nourable fupport  of  his  dignity.  In  confequence  of  this,  and 
of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of  5000I.  per  ann.  from  the 
poft-office  was  fettled  in  the  manner  the  queen  had  formerly 
defired  of  another  houfe  of  commons,  which  happened  not  to 
be  in  quite  fo  good  a  tempier. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  the  duke  made  hafte  to  return  to  his 
charge,  it  being  thought  efpecially  neceflary  he  fhould  acquaint 
the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,  that  the  queen  of  Great- 
Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace,  but  what 
would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  moft  barren  one  he  ever 
made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  aliiesf  who  began  to  flag  in  fupporting  the  common  caufe. 
Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to  his  mind  at  home ;  for  upon 
his  return  to  England,  after  the  campaign  was  over,  he  found 
that  the  (ire,  which  he  fufpefled  the  year  before,  had  broke 
out  in  his  abfence ;  that  the  queen  had  a  female  favourite, 
who  was  in  a  fair  way  of  fupplanting  the  duchefs ;  and  that 
(he  lillened  to  the  infmuations  of  a  flatefman  who  was  no 
friend  to  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs 
and  patience,  though  he  eafily  faw  whither  it  tended ;  and 
went  to  Holland  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  1708,  ar- 
riving at  the  Hague  March  19.  The  enfulng  campaign  was 
carried  on  by  the  duke,  in  conjunction  with  prince  Eugene^^  with 
fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  french  king  thought  fit,  in 
the  beginning  of  1709,  to  fet  Qif  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace. 
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The  houfe  of  commons  this  year  gave  an  uncommon  leftimony 
of  their  refpe£t  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  for,  befides  ad- 
dref&ng  the  queen,  they,  January  22,  1709,  unanimoufly  voted 
him  thankS)  and  ordered  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  abroad 
by  the  fpeaker.  He  returned  to  England  Feb.  25,  and  on  hts 
firft  appearance  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of 
•  that  auguft  afTembly.  His  f^ay  was  fo  very  (liort,  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  what  pafled  in  the  winter.  It  Is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  they  who  feared  the  dangerous  efFeds  of  thofe  artful 
pTopofals  France  had  been  making  for  the  conclufion  of  a 
genertl  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  nobody  was  fo  capable 
cf  fetting  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland  as  his  grace 
of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend  him  thither, 
at  the  end  of  March,  with  the  charader  of  her  plenipotentiary, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enemy's  difappointmcnty 
by  defeating  all  their  proje£ls. 

Marihal  Villars  commanded  the  french  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV.  exprefled  no  fmall  hopes  of 
him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  opening  of  it,  that  '^  Villars 
was  never  beat."     However  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  and  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced  the  monarch,  that  Villars  was 
not  invincible.     Upon  the  news  of  the  glorious  vidory,  gained 
Aug.  I,  1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  their  congratulatory 
addrefles  to  the  queen ;  and  her  majefty  in  council,  OGt.  3, 
ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  general  thankfgiving.     The  duke 
of  Marlborough  came  to  St.  James's  Nov.  10,  and  foon  after  ' 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  :  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
firotts  of  any  occafion  to  (hew  her  kindnefs  to  him,  appointed 
him  lord  lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Ox* 
ford*     But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments,  and  favours,  he 
was  really  chagrined  to  the  lad  degree.     He  perceived,  that  the 
french  intrigues  began  to  prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland : 
the  affair  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  fer- 
ment ;  and  the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  but  had  taken  fuch  a  diflike  to  her,  that  (he 
feldom  appeared  at  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  171c,  the  French  fet  on  foot  a  new  ne-  . 
gotiation  for  a  peace,  which  was  commonly  called  the  treaty  of 
Gertruydenburg.  The  ftates  upon  this  having  (hewn  an  in- 
clination  to  enter  into  conferences  with  the  french  plenipo- 
tentiaries, the  houfe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  queen,  that  ihe  would  be  pleafed  to  fend  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  over  to  the  Hague.  She  did  fo  j  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  met  with  prince  Eugene,  and  foon  after  fet  out  with  him 
for  the  army,  which  was  aflembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tournay.  This  campaign  was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns 
being  taken  and  fortrcfles  reduced :  notwitbilanding  which, 
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w&en  the  dulce  came  over  to  England,  as  he  did  about  the 
middle  of  December,  he  found  his  intereft  declining,  and  his 
fervices  fet  at  nought.  The  negotiations  for  peace  were  car- 
ried on  during  a  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  laft 
in  nothing.  In  the  midft  of  the  fummer,  the  queen  began 
the  great  change  in  her  miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  from  being  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and,  on  Aug.  8,  the 
lord  treafurer  Godolphin  was  like  wife  removed.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addrefles 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :  an  attempt  indeed  was 
made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  it 
was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  His  grace  was 
kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defirous  to  have  him 
live  upon  good  terms  with  her  new  miniftry  ^  but  this  was 
thought  impra£licable,  and  it  was  every  day  expedied  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  commiflion.  He  did  not  do  this ;  but  he 
carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlbo-> 
rough's  office,  January  19,  17 11,  to  the  queen,  and  refigned  all 
her  employments  with  great  duty  and  fubmiflion.  With  the 
fame  firmnefs  and  compofure  he  confulted  the  neceflkry  mea* 
iures  for  the  next  campaign,  with  .thofe  whom  he  knew  to  be 
no  friends  of  his ;  and  treated  all  parties  with  candor  and  re- 
fpe£t.  1  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  duke  felt  fome  inward  dif- 
quiet,  though  he  (hewed  no  outward  concern,  at  lead  for  him- 
felf :  but  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treated  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  help  fay- 
ing, ^'  it  was  fomewhat  (Irangc,  that  generals,  who  had  a£^ed  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  of  their  underftandings,  and  had  loft  their 
limbs  in  their  fervice,  (hould  be  examined  like  offenders  about 
infignificant  things." 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  (lyled  a  good  under- 
ilanding,  being  eftablifhed  between  the  duke  and  the  new  mini- 
ftry, the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague,  to  prepare  for  the  next 
campaign,  which  at  the  fame  time  he  knew  would  be  his 
laft.  He  exerted  himfeif  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  was 
attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ufual.  There  was  in  this 
campaign  a  continued  trial  of  ikill  between  the  d^ke  of  Marl- 
borough and  marfliall  Villars ;  and  as  great  a  general  as  the 
latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  fubmit  to  the  former. 
He  embarked  for  England  when  the  campaign  was  over,  and 
came  to  London  Nov.  8.  He  fhewed  fome  caution  in  his 
manner  of  coming ;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  in- 
tended by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton- court, 
who  received  him  gracioufly.  He  was  viGted  by  the  minifters, 
and  vifited  them ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  council,  becaufe  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet,  upon  a  bafis  which 
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he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted  her  majelty  trt 
the  audience  he  had  at  nis  arrival,  that  as  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  meafures  of  thofe  who  dire£led  btr  councils,  fo  hd 
would  not  diftra£b  them  by  a  fruitlefs  oppofition.  Yet  finding 
himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  im- 
putation of  having  protradled  the  war^  he  vindicated  his  con>« 
du£l  and  charafler  with  great  dignity  and  fpirit ;  and  in  a 
moil  pathetic  fpeech  appealed  to  the  queen  his  midrefs,  who 
was  there  incognito,  for  the  falfehood  of  that  imputation  ; 
declaring,  that  he  was  as  much  for  peace  as  any  man,  provided 
it  was  fuch  a  peace  as  might  be  expedled  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fuch  juft  motives^  and  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
fttccefs.  This  had  a  great  efFe£l  on  that  auguft  afiembly,  and 
perhaps  made  fome  impreflion  on  the  queen  \  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  then  in  power,  that  they  refolved  at  all  adventures  to  re- 
move him.  Thofe  who  were  thus  refolved  to  diveft  him  of 
his  commiffion,  found  themfelves  under  a  necefluy  to  eneage 
the  queen  to  take  it  from  him.  This  neceflity  arofe  chiefly  horn 
prince  Eugene's  being  expefted  to  come  over  with  a  com-» 
miiBon  from  the  emperor ;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to 
it,  an  enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  fix 
a  very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  very 
large  fums  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When  a 
queftion  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by  a 
letter,  conceived  in  very  obfcure  terms,  acquainted  him  with 
her  having  no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,  and  difmifled  him 
from  all  his  employments. 

He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  perfecution« 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  the  clamours  of  the 
populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcribblers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  cfpoufe  the  quarrels  of  a  miniftry,  and  to  infult 
without  mercy  whoever  they  know  may  be  infulted  with  im- 
punity :  on  the  other  hand,  a  profecution  was  commenced 
againft  him  by  the  attorney-general,  for  applying  public  money 
to  his  private  ufe ;  and  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
Blenheim-houfe,  though  fet  at  work  by  the  crown,  were  en.* 
couraged  to  fue  him  for  the  money  that  was  due  to  them.  AH 
bis  adions  were  alfo  fliamefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  unea* 
CnefleS)  joined  to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  die  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  induced  him  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a  volun-^ 
tary  exile.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  at  Dover j  November  14^ 
17125  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix 
la  Chapclle,  being  every  where  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  high  rank  and  merit.  The  duchefs  alfo  attended  her  lord- 
in  all  his  journies,  and  particularly  in  his  vifit  to  the  pmncipa-^ 
lity  of  Mindclheiin,  which  was  given  him  by  the  emperor,  and- 
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exchanged  (bt  another  at  the  peace^  which  was  made  while  the 
duke  was  abroad*  The  conclufion  of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from 
reftoring  harmony  among  the  feveral  parties  of  Great- Britain ^ 
that  it  widened  their  differences  exceedingly :  infoniuch  that 
the  chiefs,  defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  way  they  were  in,  are  faid 
to  have  fecretly  invited  the  duke  back  to  England.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  took  a  refolution  of  returning, 
a  little  before  the  queen's  death ;  and  landing  at  Dover,  came 
to  London,  Aug.  4,  1714*  He  was  received  with  all  demon* 
^rations  of  joy,  by  thofe  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen, 
which  had  happened  upon  the  lit,  were  entrufted  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  was  particularly 
diftinguiihed  by  a<fis  of  royal  favour  :  for  he  was  again  declared 
captain^general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majefty's  land 
forces,  colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  maftev 
of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures  by 
which  the  rebellion  in  1715  was  crufhed ;  and  his  advice  on  this 
occafion  was  the  laft  effort  he  made  in  refpe£t  to  public  affairs^ 
for  his  infirmities  increafing  with  his  years,  he  retired  from 
bufmefs,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  at  one  or  other  of  his  country-houfes.  His 
death  happened  June  16,  1722,  in  his  73d  year,  at  Wimlfor- 
lodge ;  and  his  corpfe,  on  Aug.  9,  was  interred  with  the  high- 
eft  folemnity  in  Weftminfter-abbcy.  Befides  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  four 
daughters,  which  married  into  the  beft  families  of  the  kingdom* 

CHURCHILL  (Charles),  an  engliih  poet  and  celebrated 
fatyrift,  was  fon  of  the  rev.  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lec- 
turer of  St,  John's,  Weftminfter;  and  born  in  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  where  his  capacity  was  deemed 
greater  than  his  application  ^  fo  that  he  had  the  characler  of 
one  of  thofe  who  could  do  fomc thing  if  he  would.  It  is  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  a  ftrong  imagination  and  violent  fpirits,  fuch 
as  he  pofTefTedf  could  not  tamely  pace  on  in  the  trammels  of 
a  fchool- education.  When  fent  to  Oxford,  he  was  refufed  ad- 
mittance, for  want  of  (kill  in  the  learned  languages :  it  is  faid^ 
that  he  could  have  paiTed  the  examination  if  he  would,  but 
that  he  fo  defpifed  tiie  trifling  qucftions  put  to  him,  as  even 
to  ridicule  the  gentleman  who  examined  him.  Upon  returning 
from  Oxford,  he  applied  again  to  his  ftudies  at  Weftminfter ; 
and  there,  at  the  age  of  1 7,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
whom  he  married.  At  the  ufual  age  of  going  into  orders,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  biihop  of  London,  though  he  had  taken 
no  degree,  nor  ftudied  in  either  univerfity ;  and  the  fir  ft  em- 
ployment he  had,  was  a  curacy  in  Wales  of  30L  a  year.  In 
order  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  finances,  he  entered  into  a  branch 
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of  trade  ;  which  was  no  other  than  keeping  a  cider  cellar,  anil 
dealing  in  this  liquor  through  tliat  part  of  the  country :  but 
this  did  not  anfwer,  and  a  fort  of  rural  bankruptcy  was  the 
confequence  of  his  attempt. 

Upon  leaving  Wales,  he  came  to  London,  and  his  father 
djing  foon  after,  he  ftept  into  the  church  where  he  had  offi- 
ciated. To  improve  his  income,  he  alfo  undertook  to  teach 
young  ladies  to  read  and  write  j  and  was  employed  for  this 
purpofe  in  a  boarding-fchool,  where  he  behaved  with  the  moft 
cxa£k  decorum.  His  revenue,  however,  not  fuf&cing  for  his 
fiyle  of  living,  feveral  debts  were  contracted  ;  and  a  gaol  feemed 
veady  to  complete  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  father  of 
the  poet  of  that  name,  and  who  was  fecond  mafter  of  Weftmin- 
iter  fchool,  relieved  him  from  this  diftrefs,  by  paying  his  debts^ 
or  at  lead  fatisfying  his  creditors ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  fon, 
loon  after  publiming  his  much-applauded  poem,  intituled,  the 
A£tor,  Churchill  followed  his  example,  and  undertook  the 
Rofciad.  It  iirfi  came  out  without  the  name  of  the  author  ; 
Imt  the  juftnefs  of  its  remarks,  and  particularly  the  feverity  of 
the  fatire,  greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  Though  he 
never  difowned  this  piece,  but  even  openly  gloried  in  it ;  yet  the 
public  feemed  unwilling  to  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  afcribed 
it  to  a  combination  of  wits,  fuch  as  Lloyd,  Colman,  Thornton, 
&c.  He  fet  his  name  however  to  the  fecond  edition.  His  next 
performance  was,  an  Apology  to  the  Critical  Reviewers:  a 
performance  much  applauded  alfoj  and  equally  fatirical  with  the 
former. 

But  what  faYne  he  got  by  thefe  productions,  which  was  in-' 
deed  very  great  and  deferved,  he  loll  by  his  morals^  and, 
while  his  writings  amufed  the  town,  his  a£tions  difgufted  it. 
Not  intoxicated  merely,  but  downright  drunk  with  fuccefs,  he 
now  quitted  his  wife  ;  and  refigning  his  gown,  with  all  clerical 
fun£lions,  commenced  a  man  of  the  town,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  gaieties  and  even  vices  of  it.  His  next  poem  was  intituled. 
Night:  and  after  that  he  publiflied  the  Ghoft.*  Dr.  Johnfon, 
the  atithor  of  the  Rambler,  had,  it  feems,  fpoken  lightly  of 
Churchiirs  produfiions :  in  this  poem  he  has  defcribed  Johnfon 
under  the  character  of  Pompofo,  and  the  defcription  is  allowed  to 
have  merit.  The  poems,  Night  and  the  Ghoft,  had  not  the 
rapid  fale  expe£ted  by  the  author  y  but  the  Prophecy  of  Famine, 
which  fucceeded,  produced  him  again  in  all  his  luilre.  It  had 
all  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  party,  to  recommend 
it  I  aod  Mr.  Wilkes  faid,  before  its  publication,  **  that  he  was 
fure  it  muft  take,  becaufe  it  was  at  once  perfonal,  poetical, 
and  political."  He  afterwards  publiihed  his  Epiille  to  Hogarth, 
Gotham,  Independence,  the  Times,  &c.  in  all  which  there  are 
things  great  and  fhining :  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  fecm  writ* 
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Un  by  a  man  ^rho  dcCued  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  public  curiofuy 
IQ  bis  favour^  and  whofe  principal  aim  herein  was  at  the  pockets 
of  his  reader^. 

In  0£l6ber  1764  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on  a  vifit  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  I  and  was  there  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  oflFthe  5th  of  November.  After  his  death,  his  poems  were 
coUe£ted  and  printed  together,  in  two  vols.  8vo  ;  and  being,  as 
above  ohferved,  very  perfonal  and  political,  will,  when  the  ful- 
nefs  of  time  (hall  come,  admit  of  a  commentary  replete  with 
amecdotes. 

CHURCHYARD  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Shrewlbury,  but  at 
what  period  is  not  certainly  known.  He  wrote  a  book  in  verfe  of 
the  Worthies  of  Wales,  which  at  tlut  time  was  greatly  efteemcd, 
Mr.  Cambden,  in  his. Remans,  has  preferved  a  copv  of  his  epi- 
taph, written  by  himfelf,  by  which  it  appears  that  ne  was  very 
poor,  as  poets  fometimes  are.    The  epitaph  was  as  follows : 

Come,  Ale^o,  lend  mc  thy  torch, 
To  find  a  church- yard  in  a  church-porch  ; 
Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclofe, 
Wherefoce,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  profe. 

It  is  conje^ured  that  he  died  about  the  i  ith  year  of  the  reign 
of  que^n  JElizabeth,  A.  D.  1570. 

CIACCONIUS  (Petrus),  a  very  learned  critic  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Toledo  in  1525,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1581.  He 
Vjis  employed  with  others,  by  pope  Gregory  XHI.  in  correfting 
the  calendar.  We  have  learned  notes  of  his  upon  Arnobius, 
XcrtulUan,  C<^Oian,  Pompeius,  Juftus,  Caefar,  Pliny,  Terence, 
&c.  He  was  the  author  likewife  of  fome  ftparate  little  trea- 
tifes,  one  particularly  dc  Triclinio  Romano ;  whifh,  with  thofc 
ai  Fulvius  Urfinus  and  Mercurialis  upon  the  fume  fubje£t,  has 
been  pu^blifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1664,  in  i2mo^  with  figures  to 
jjluftrate  the.defcriptions. 

CIACONIUS,  or  Chacon  (  Alphonsus)  of  Bae(a  in  Anda- 
jittfiai  .died  ^t  ^omc  in  1 599,  at  the  age  of  59,  with  the  title 
of  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  wrote:  i.  Vitse  &  gefta  ro- 
manojrum  pontificum  &  c^dinalium,  re^printed  at  Rome  1076, 
4  vol?,  fol.  jvith  a  continuation.  2.  Hifturia  utriufque  belli  Da* 
f  ici.  In  one  part  of  this  work  Ciaconjius  does  his  utmoft  to 
prove  that  the  foul  of  1  raj  an  was  delivered  from  hell  by  the 
prayers  of  ^t.  Gregory.  3.  uibliotbeca  fcrijptorum  ad  ann.  158  j, 

{luUUihed  l?y  Caniufat  at  Paris  1731,  ,aud  at  Amfterdam  1743^ 
61-    4.  An  explication  of  Trajan's  pillar,  in^atin,  1576.  fol. 
with  p}ates. 

ClAMPINI  (John  Justin),  bom  at  Rome  in   163^.     He 

f  uitt^d  the  Audy  of  the  civil  law  for  the  practice  of  the  apo- 

ftolical  chancery.     This  however  did  not  prevent  him  from 
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applying  to  the  fcienccs  and  polite  literature.  It  was  hj  h!a 
care  and  aftivity  that  the  academy  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  was 
inftituted  at  Rome  in  1671.  In  1677  he  eflablifhedy  under  the 
aufpiccs  of  the  famous  Chrif^ina,  an  academy  of  mathematics  and 
natural  hiftory,  which,  by  the  name  of  its  patron  and  the  merit 
of  its  members,  Toon  became  known  throughout  Europe.  This 
literary  man  died  in  J698,  aged  65.  His  writings  are  :  i.  Con- 
jefturae  de  perpctuo  azymorum  ufu  in  ecclefia  latina,  4to.  ^688. 
2.  Vetera  monumenta,  in  qu'bus  praecipua  mufiva  of  era,  facra- 
rum  profanarumque  sedium  ftrudura,  diiTertationibus  iconibut 
que  illuftrantur  1690,  1^99,  2  vols.  fol.  It  is  upon  the  origin 
of  the  moft  curious  remains  of  the  buildings  of  antienr  Rome, 
with  explanations  and  plates  of  thofe  monuments  3.  Dc 
facris  xdificiis  a  Conftantino  Magno  conftrucftiwS,  +0I.  1603.  4* 
An  examination  of  the  "  f  ivcs  of  the  Po;  cs  *  faid  to  be  written 
by  Anaftafius  the  librarian.     5.  Several  other  diflertations. 

CIBHER  (Colley),  poet  laureat  to  Cieorgc  II.  coraediany 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  London,  November  •>  1671. 
His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  C'bber,  ^vas  a  native  of  Hoiftcin^  who 
came  into  England  before  the  irRi^ration  of  Charles  11.  to  fol- 
low his  profeffion,  which  was  that  of  a  itatuary.  Tiic  baQb- 
telievo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  two  figures  of  t lie  lunatics,  the  raving 
and  melancholy,  over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpitalj  arc  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  ikill  as  an  artift.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  CoUey,  efq-,  of  an  antient  family  of  Glaifton 
in  Rutland  ;  and  it  washer  brother,  Edward  Colley,  efq;  who 
gave  Cibber  his  chriftian  name.  In  1682  he  was  fent  to  the 
free>fchool  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnihire  \  and  fuch  learnings 
he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is  the  moft  he  ever 
pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting,  nor  much  improving  it 
afterwards  by  (ludy.  In  1687  he  was  taken  from  Grantham 
to  ftand  at  the  ele£lion  of  children  into  Winchefter  cpllege, 
upon  the  ftrength  and  credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  motho^s 
fide  from  William  of  Wykeham  the  founder ;  but  not  fucceed- 
ing  here,  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity.  Mean  while  the  revolution  of  1688  happened,  which 
gave  a  turn  to  Gibber's  fortune  ;  for  inftead  of  going  to  an  nni- 
verfity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church,  for  M^ch  his 
father  had  defigned  him,  he  was  driven  to  take  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  he  did  under  the  earl  of  Dcvon- 
(hire  at  Nottingham,  who  was  there  in  his  road  to  ChatfWorth 
in  Derbyfliire ;  where  his  father  was  then  employed,  with  other 
artift^  of  all  kinds,  in  raifing  that  feat  from  a  gQthic  to  a  gre- 
cian  magnificence. 

Soon  after  this,  Cibber  betook  hinifelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which 
he  had  conceived  a  very  ^arly  inclination ;  but  he  did  not  meet 
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Vfi\h  mucfi  encouragement  at  firft,  being  full  three  quarters  of 
a  year  before  he  was  taken  into  a  falary  of  los.  per  week; 
which,  with  the  affiftancc  of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father'g 
houfe,  he  then  thought,  he  fays,  a  moft  plentiful  acceiEon,  and 
himfelf  the  happieft  of  mortals.  The  firft  part,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared with  any  glimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Or- 
phan, which  he  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated 
a£tor,  upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that 
he  would  one  day  make  a  good  a£lor :  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfed:  a  judge,  filled  his  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf, 
with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  queftions  whether  Alexander 
himfelf,  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at  the  head  of 
their  vidorious  armies.  The  next  part  he  ihone  in  was  that 
of  Lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double  Dealer,  a£ted  before 
queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfeft  in  one  day  upon  the  illnefs 
of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  afted  it.  To  this  he  was  -re* 
commended  by  the  author,  and  performed  it  fo  well,  that  Con- 
grcvc  made  him  the  compliment  of  faying,  he  had  not  only 
anfwered,  but  exceeded  his  expe£^ations ;  and  he  faid  more  of 
him  to  his  mafters,  the  patentees,  upon  wliich  his  falary  was 
nifed  from  15s.  a  week,  as  it  then  ftood,  to  20s.  The  part  of 
Fondlewife,  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  was  the  next  in  which  he 
diftinguiihed  himfelf. 

All  this  applaufe,  neverthelefs,  which  Cibbei:  gained  by  aft- 
ing,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe^  ;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  nothing  unattempted, 
he  refolved  to  (hew  himfelf  in  fome  new  line  of  diftinf^ion. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firft  play,  called  Love's  laft  Shift ; 
which  was  a£led  Jan.  1695,  and  in  which  he  performed  the  part 
of  Sir  Novelty  Faihion  himfelf.  This  cfitnedj  met  with  the  fuc- 
cefs it  deferved ;  and  the  chara£ler  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  exe- 
cuted, that  from  thence  Cibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his 
equal  in  parts  of  the  fame  caft.  From  this  time  he  began  to 
write  plays  j  and  it  is  obfervable,  fays  he,  ^*  that  my  mufe  and 
my  fpoule  (for  he  was  married  it  feems)  were  equally  prolific  ; 
that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the  fame 
year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had 
a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  j  of  both  which  kinds  fome 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were 
alive  when  I  quitted  the  theatre." 

The  Carelefs  Hulband  is  reckoned  his  beft  play ;  and  zGted 
in  1 704,  with  great  and  deferved  fuccefs.  Cibber  himfelf  fays^ 
that  whatever  favourable  reception  this  comedy  met  with  from 
the  public,  it  would  be  unjuft  in  him  not  to  place  a  large  (hare 
of^  it  to  the  account  of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
thia  .a£hrefs  gave  great  fpirit  to  it  in  the  chara£ter  of  Lady  Betty 
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Modiih  (  yet  not  mdire  than  die  author  himfelf  in  the  part  oF 
Lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the  pub^ 
lie  and  to  himfelf,  than  his  comedy  called  the  Nonjuror; 
which  was  a£led  in  lyijt  and  dedicated  to  the  king:  the  hint 
of  it  being  taken  from  the  Tartufie  of  Moliere.  It  was  confi-r 
dered  as  a  party  piece,  ^  and,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  never  after 
fair  play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  ,  He  was  the  conftant  butt 
of  Mift  in  his  Weekly  Journal,  and  of  all  the  jacobite  fa£lioB« 
Another  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be  reckoned 
fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  mifunderftanding  between  Pope  and  Cibber ; 
which,  growing  in  procefs  of  time  from  bad  to  worfe,  raifed 
the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad :  this  Cibber  himfelf  tells 
us  in  his  letter  to  Pope,  printed  in  1742*  However,  if  the 
Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  fome  imaginary  evils,  it  ia 
certain  that  it  procured  him  fome  very  real  goods ;  for  whca 
he  prefented  it  to  George  I.  the  king  ordered  him  200I.  and  the 
merit  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  confefles,  made  him  poet  laureau  in 
1730. 

The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occafionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards :  in  particular,  when  "  Papal  Ty- 
ranny in  the  reign  of  king  John,"  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
a£);ed  in  1 744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph  the  pope's 
legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
above  70  years  of  age.  He  did  not  die  till  Dec.  1757.  His 
play$>  fuch  of  them  as  he  thought  worth  preferving,  he  colleded 
and  publiihed  in  2  vols.  4to.  Though  Pope  has  made  hixn 
the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  particular  emnity  to 
him,  and  cenfequently  4yre  not  prejudiced,  {hall  readily  allow 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts :  but  then  he  was  light  and 
vain,  and  feeraingly  never  fo  happy  as  when  among  the  great, 
and  making  fport  for  people  who  had  more  money  indeed,  bnt 
for  the  mOft  part  lefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  find, 
that  there  was  any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable  in 
his  character ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory 
to  fay,  when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the 
public,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  an  adtor,  that  the  world  is 
the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed  in  writing 
tragedy,  any  more  than  he  did  in  adiing  it :  nor  in  his  lyric 
capacity,  his -odes  not  partaking  of  that  genius  and  fpirit  whicl\ 
he.  has  ihewn  in  his  comedies. 

CIBBER  (Thepphilus),  fon  of  the  above,  wasbotn  hi  1703  ; 
and,  about  1716,  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool :  where  he  received 
all  the  education  he  had  to  boaft,  and  very  foon  sfftor  histe- 
(urn  from  thence  he  came  on  the  ftage.    Inclination  and  ge- 
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4riius  probably  induced  him  to  make  this  profefiion  his  choice ; 
and  the  power  his  father  poifefled  aar  a  manager  of  the  theatre- 
k'oyali  together  with  the  eftimation  in  which  he  ftood  as  an 
ador,  enabled  this  his  fon  to  purfue  it  with  confiderable  ad- 
Vantajres,  which  are  not  always  fo  favourably  attendant  upon 
the  firft  attempts  of  a  young  performer.  In  this  profeffionj 
however,  he  quickly  gave  proofs  of  great  merit,  and  foon  at- 
tained a  confiderable  ihare  of  the  public  favour.  His  manner 
of  a6ling  was  in  the  fame  walk  of  charaders,  which  his  father 
had  with  fo  much  and  fo  juft  a  reputation  fupported.  In  his 
fteps  he  trod  ;  and  though  not  with  equal  excellence,  yet  with 
fufficient  to  fet  him  on  a  rank  with  mod  of  the  rifing  genera- 
tion of  performers,  both  as  to  prefent  worth  and  futfure  prc- 
fpe£):  of  improvement. 

The  fame  natural  imperfe£bions,  which  were  fo  long  the  bars 
to  his  father's  theatrical  advancement,  ftood  ftill  more  ftrongly 
in  his  way.     His  perfon  was  far  from  pleafing,  the  features  of 
his  face  rather  difgufting.     His  voice  had  the  fame  (hrili  treble, 
but  without  that  mufical  harmony   of  which  his  father  was 
mafter.     Yet  ftill  an  apparent  good  underftandine  an4  quick- 
hefs  of  parts,  a  perfeA  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  exprefs, 
together  with  a  vivacity  in  his  manner,  and  a  kind  of  effron^ 
terie^  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  charaders  he  was  to  re- 
prefent,  pretty  amply  counterbalanced  thofe  deficiencies.    In  a 
word,  his  firft  fetting  out  in  life  feemed  to  promife  the  aflurance 
of  future  happinefs  to  him,  both  as  to  eafe  and  even  affluence 
of  circumftances,  and  with  refpefb  to  fame  and  reputation; 
had  not  one  foible  overclouded  his  brighteft  profpedis,  and  at 
length  led  him  into  errors,  the  confequences  of  which  it  was 
almoft  impoffible  he  (hould  ever  be  able  to  retrieve.    This  foible 
was  no  other  than  a  total  want  of  ceconomy.     A  fondnefs  for 
indulgences,  which  a  moderate  income  could  not  afford,  pro* 
bably  induced  him  to  fubmit  to  obligations,  which  it  had  the 
appearance  of  meannefs  to  accept.     In  fiiort,  his  life  was  one 
continued  feries  of  diftrefs,  extravagance  and  perplexity,  till  the 
winter  1757,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  go  over  to 
Dublin,  to  aflift  him  in  making  a  ftand  againft  the  new  theatre 
juft  then  opened  in  oppofition  to  him  in  Crow-ftreet.     On  this 
expedition  Cibber  embarked  at  Park  Gate  (together  with  Mad- 
dox,  the  celebrated  wire-dancer,  who  had  alfo  been  engaged  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  fame  theatre)  on  board  the  Dublin  Trader, 
fome  time  m  OAober ;  but  the  high  winds,  which  are  frequent 
then  in  St.  George's  Channel,  and  which  are  fatal  to  many 
veflels  in  their  pafiage  from  this  kingdom  to  Ireland,  proved 
particularly  fo  to  this.    The  veflel  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of 
Scotland,  where  it  was  caft  away ;  every  foul  in  it  (and  the  paf- 
fengers  were  extremely  numerous)  perifliing  in  the  waves,  and 
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the  (hip  itfclf  fo  entirely  loft,  that  fcarccly  any  veftiges  of 
it  remained  to  indicate  where  it  had  been  wrecked,  excepting 
a  box  of  books  and  papers,  which  were  known  to  be  Cibber's^ 
and  which  were  caft  up  on  the  weftem  coaft  of  Scotland. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  not  rendered  himfelf  very  confpicuous^ 
excepting  in  fome  appeals  to  the  public  on  peculiar  circunw 
(lances  of  his  own  diftrefled  life.  His  name  appears  to  fi], 
the  Lives  of  the  poets  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  1753, 
5  vols.  i2nio  :  and  in  the  dramatic  way  he  has  altered  for  the 
llage  three  pieces  of  other  authors,  and  produced  one  of  his 
own.  Their  titles  are,  j.  Henry  VI.  a  tragedy  from  Shak* 
fpear.  2.  The  Lover,  a  comedy.  3.  Fattie  and  Peggy,  a  bal- 
lad  opera.    4.  An  alteration  of  Shakfpear's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

CIBbER  (Susanna  Maria),  who  for  feveral  years  was  reck- 
oned not  only  the  bed  a£lrefs  in  Lngland,  but  fuppofed  by 
many  to  excel  the  celebrated  mademoifelle  Clairon  of  the  con* 
tinent,  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  upholfterer  in  Covent- 
garden,  and  fifter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Auguftin  Arne,  celebrated 
for  bis  taile  in  mufical  compofition.  Hpr  (ird  appearance  on 
the  ftage  was  as  a  finger,  in  which  light  the  fweetnefs  of  her  voice 
rended  her  very  confpicuous.  However,  her  judgment,  or  her 
ear,  did  not  feem  to  equal  her  natural  powers  in  this  refpe£t ; 
for  to  the  laft  (he  fung  out  of  tune  in  thofe  fliort  fongs,  which 
now  and  then  came  into  her  call  of  parts.  It  was  in  this  (itu- 
at  ion  that,  in  April  1734,  (he  married  Theoph.  Cibber,  who 
had  been  before  married  j  but  his  wife  dying,  as  he  informs 
us  himfelf,  Mifs  Arne's  amiable  and  virtuous  difpofition  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  marry ;  and  the  firft  year  of  their  nup- 
tials was  attended  with  as  much  felicity,  as  could  be  expefted 
from  people  that  were  poor  and  fond,  and  leading  a  life  of 
fplcndid  poverty.  Thefe  nuptials  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  old  Collcy,  who  had  entertained  hopes  of  fettling  his  fon  in 
a  more  refpedtable  line  of  life  than  on  the  ftage ;  but  the  ami- 
able deportment  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  feeming  re- 
formation of  his  fon,  induced  him  to  forgive  and  to  take  the  young 
couple  into  favour.  As  he  was  a  manager  of  Drury-lane  play- 
houfe  at  that  time,  fo  he  in  general  undertook  to  inftrufl  th« 
younger  a£lors-,  and  one  day  at  a  rehearfal,  his  fon  happening  to 
mention  his  hope  that  young  Mrs.  Cibber  might  be  brought  on 
in  fpeaki;ig  parts,  as  Vvcll  as  in  the  light  of  a  fmger,  CoUey  defired 
(lie  might  be  brought  to  fpeak  bclore  him.  Upon  her  firft  at- 
tempt to  declaim  in  tragedy,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  furprifed 

[x]  A  double  literary  fraud  was  here  might  pafi  for  his  father's.   The  rea!  pub- 
intended.     Thcophilus  Cibber,  who  was  lilher  was  Mr.  Robert  Shiels,  an  amana« 
then  in  the  King's  Bench,  had  ten  guineas  enlia  of  Di.  Johnfcn,  on  whofe  authoritr 
tor  the   ufe  of  his  name,  whirli  was  put  this  anecdote  is  related. 
ambiguouily  Mr.  Crbbcr,  in  older  tiiat  it 
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tt  fuch  a  variety  o(  jiowcrs  united ;  her  fpcaking  voice  Was  per- 
fcGtlj  mufical,  her  expreflion  both  in  voice  and  feature  ftrong 
and  pathetic  at  pleafure,  and  her  figure  at  that  time  perfedly 
in  proportion.  He  therefort  afliduoufly  undertook  to  culti- 
vate thofe  talents,  and  taught  her  at  home  for  fome  time  with 
great  application.  Her  firlt  appearance  was  in  1736,  in  the 
character  of  Zara,  in  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy,  being  its  firft  re- 
prefentation.  The  audience  were  both  delighted  and  aftonifli- 
cd  with  her  excellence ;  for  (he  had  united  grace  with  majefty, 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  done  before. 
The  confequence  was,  that  by  her  merit  the  piece,  which  was 
at  beft  an  indifferent  tranflation,  made  its  way  upon  the  ftage ; 
and  her  reputation  as  an  a£trefs  was  eftabliQied  beyond  the 
power  of  envy  to  remove.  Her  falary  now  therefore  was  raifed 
from  30s.  a  week  to  double  that  fum  -,  and  her  hufband,  as  well 
as  her  father-in-law,  began  to  felicitate  themfelves  that  they 
had  made  fo  valuable  ar^  alliance. 

But  though  Mrs-  Gibber's  excellence  as  an  aftrefs  was  never 
after  difputed,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  into  which  ihe 
was  matched  was  by  no  means  rendered  permanent  by  her  fuc-> 
cefs.  She  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  luxurious  and  pro- 
digal, and  rapacious  after  money  to  gratify  a  thoufand  calls 
from  paflions  or  vanity.  His  pride  however  not  permitting 
him  to  reftrain  his  expences,  though  he  gratified  them  even  at 
the  expence  of  that  pride,  he  was  refolved  to  make  a  facrifice  of 
what  every  honeft  man  holds  dear — I  mean,  the  honour  of  his 
wife.  With  this  view  therefore  he  cemented  the  clofeft  friend- 
ihip  with  a  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Benefit;  for 
that  was  the  name  which  Gibber  gave  him.  This  gentleman 
he  introduced  to  his  wife,  recommended  to  her,  gave  them 
frequent  interviews,  and  even  faw  them  put,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  the  fame  bed.  All  this  appeared  upon  the  trial  afterwards 
commenced  by  himfelf  for  criminal  correfpondence.  Thus  our 
a6trefs  afTailed  on  every  fide,  by  the  perfuafions  of  her  hufband, 
by  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his  perfon,  by  the  worthleflhefs  of 
his  heart,  by  the  indigence  to  which  (he  was  reduced  from  his 
prodigality,  by  the  infmuations  of  her  lover,  by  his  pleafing  ad- 
drefs,  by  numerous  temptations  at  firft  reGfted,  yet  Hill  repeat- 
ed ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  (he  at  laft  yielded  up  her  per- 
fon, and,  having  given  up  that,  i^f  flie  gave  alfo  her  heart  ?  In 
ihott,  tlie  lover  and  the  aftrefs  were  happy ;  nor  was  the  huf- 
band, who  by  thefe  means  recruited  his  diminiihed  finances,  lefs 
pleafcd.  But  he  had  ftill  an  hidden  motive  of  fatisfa£l:ion  un- 
known to  the  lovers,  which  he  foon  brought  forward  to  ftrike  ^ 
them  with  aftonifliment.  This  was  no  other  than  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fuit  for  criminal  converfation,  laying  his  da- 
mages againft  the  gentleman  at  5000I.     How  the  jury  looked 
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upon  this  affair,  may  be  ftcn  by  their  rttdiSt,  which  only  gaire 
the  plaintiff  lol.  cods;  a  fum  not  fufScient  to  reinlburfe  hiifir 
a  fortieth  part  of  his  expences.  From  that  tinac  Mrs.  Cibbcr 
difcontinucd  living  with  her  hufband,  and  refided  entirely  witli 
Mr.  benefit,  with  whom  (he  lived  in  the  moft  pcrfeft  friendftiip* 
What  degree  of  reputation  flie  poflefled  even  to  her  latcft  at- 
tempts upon  the  ilage,  may  be  known  by  the  charaAer  given  o£ 
her  in  an  account  of  a  contemporary  writer.  "  Her  perfon/* 
fays  this  |)anegyrift,  "  is  ftill  perfeftly  elegant ;  for  althoughr 
{he  is  fomewhat  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
even  wants  that  embonpoint  which  fometimes  is  aihftant  itk 
concealing  the  imprefiions  made  by  the  hand  of  time,  yet  there 
is  fo  complete  a  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  different  parts 
which  conftitute  this  lady's  form,  that  it  is  impofSble  to  vicur 
her  figure,  and  not  think  her  young,  or  look  in  her  faee  and 
not  confider  her  handfome.  Her  voice  is  beyond  conception 
plaintive  and  mufical,  yet  far  from  being  deficient  in  power  | 
for  the  expreffion  of  refentment  and  difdain,  and  fo  much  com* 
mand  of  feature  does  fhe  pofTefs,  fof  the  reprefentation  of  pity 
or  rage,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  f^y  whether  (he  affe£ls  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  moft,  when  playing  the  gentle,  the  deli- 
cate Celia,  or  the  haughty,  the  refenting  Hcrmiotie ;  in  the  inno- 
cent love-fick  Juliet,  or  in  the  tnraged,  the  forfaken  Alicia.  In 
a  word,  in  every  caft  of  tragedy  (lie  is  excellent  (k)." 

Befides  her  excellence  as  an  aArefsy  (he  has  fome  claims  to 
our  efteem  as  a  tranflator,  the  Oracle  of  St.  Foix  being  tendered 
by  her  into  englifh  in  1752,  and  played  for  her  benefit  not 
entirely  without  fuccefs.  I  he  diforder  of  which  (he  died  Was 
▼ery  peculiar,  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  coats 
of  the  ilomach,  which  formed  a  fack  at  the  bottom  of  it|  into 
which  the  food  paifed,  and  thus  prevented  digeflion.  She  died 
Jan.  30,  1766,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cloifters  of  Weft- 
mi  nfter-abbey  i  leaving  one  child  by  the  gentleman  with  whom 
(he  cohabited. 

(k)  A  gentleman,  who  was  in  com-  lefs  thrufts*  and  defpife  the  cotrfe  Ua- 

pany  with  Mr.  Garrick  when  the  news  guage  of  fome  df  my  other  heroinci ;  but 

of  her   death   was    brought,   heard  him  whatever  was  Gibber's  object,  a  new  party 

thus  pronounce  her  culoglum :  <'  Then  of  a  new  drefs,  (he  was  always  jure  to 

Tragedy  expired  with  her ;  and  yet  flie  carry  her  point,  by  the  acutenefs  of  het 

was  the  greateft  female  plague  belonging  invention,  and  the  ftcadinofs  4f  her  p«i- 

to  »y  houTc.    1  could  eafily  parry  the  art*  icYtrance." 
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